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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 

IN  Elngland,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  tlie  main 
characteristic  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  of  history,  has  been  that 
new  material  has  been  accumulating  much  &ster  than 
it  can  be  assimilated  or  absorbed.  The  stuidard  his- 
tories of  the  last  generation  need  to  be  revised,  or  even 
to  be  put  aside  as  obsolete,  in  the  li^t  of  the  new 
information  that  is  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
vast  bulk.  But  the  students  and  researchers  of  to-day 
have  shown  little  enthusiasm  as  yet  for  the  task  of  re- 
'writing  history  on  a  large  scale.  We  see  issuing  from 
the  press  hundreds  of  monographs,  biographies,  editions 
of  old  texts,  selections  from  correspondence,  or  collections 
of  statistics,  medisval  and  modem.  But  the  writers 
who  (like  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs  or  Professor  Samuel 
Gardiner)  undertake  to  tell  over  again  the  history  o£ 
a  long  period,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  newly  discovered 
material,  are  few  indeed.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
write  a  monograph  tm  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a 
short  episode  of  history.  But  the  modem  student, 
knowing  weU  the  mass  of  material  that  he  has  to  collate, 
and  dreading  lest  he  may  make  a  sUp  through  over- 
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lookiiig  some  obscure  or  newly  discovered  source,  dislikes 
to  stir  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  subject,  or  the  short 
period,  on  which  he  has  made  himself  a  specialist 

Meanwhile  the  general  reading  public  continues  to 
ask  for  standard  histories,  and  discovers,  only  too  often, 
that  it  can  find  nothing  between  school  manuals  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  and  minute  monographs  at  the  other. 
The  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part  is  intended 
to  do  something  towards  meeting  this  demand.  His- 
torians wUl  not  sit  down,  as  once  they  were  wont,  to 
write  twenty-volume  works  in  the  style  of  Hume  or 
Lingard,  embracing  a  dozen  centuries  of  annals.  It  is 
not  to  be  desired  that  they  should — the  writer  who  is 
most  satis&ctoiy  in  dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  who  will  best  discuss  the 
antecedents  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Stuart  period.  But  something  can  be 
done  by  judicious  co-operation :  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a  genuine  student  should  refuse  to  touch  any  subject 
that  embraces  an  epoch  longer  than  a  score  of  years, 
nor  need  history  be  written  as  if  it  were  an  encyclopaedia, 
and  cut  up  into  small  fragments  dealt  with  by  different 
hands. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  series  may  strike  the 
happy  mean,  by  dividing  up  English  History  into  periods 
that  are  neither  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  single 
competent  specialist,  nor  so  short  as  to  tempt  the  writer 
to  indulge  in  that  over-abundance  of  unimportant  detail 
which  repels  the  general  reader.  They  are  intended  to 
^ve  someUiing  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  our  national 
annals,  but  they  have  Uttle  space  for  controversy  or  the 
discussion  of  sources,  save  in  periods  such  as  the  dark 
age  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  after  Christ,  where  the 
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critidsm  of  authorities  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  course  of 
history.  A  number  of  maps  are  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  each  volume  which,  as  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  reader  to  be  omtinually  referring  to 
lai^  historical  atlases — tomes  which  (as  we  must  con- 
fess with  r^^ret)  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  every 
[vivate  library.  Gienealogies  and  chronological  tables 
of  kings  are  added  where  necessary. 

C.  OMAN 
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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  L.  Stampa  both  for  reading  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  MS.  of  this  book  and  su|^sting 
emendations  and  alterations  and  for  his  invaluable  help 
in  the  preparation  of  the  maps.  I  should  add  that 
in  coostracting  the  map  of  Northern  England  and 
Scotland  I  got  much  help  from  Professor  Tout's  similar 
map  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  PoUtical  History  of  England, 
and  that  my  map  of  England  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  owes  a  similar  debt  to  the  map  in  Dr.  Poole's 
Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe. 

The  necessity  of  compressing  a  very  important 
period,  covering  213  years,  into  five  hundred  pages, 
has  caused  much  to  be  left  out  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  inserted.  The  original  manuscript  has  been 
cut  down  by  some  100  pages  from  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  my  hands. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  warmest  thanks  for 
Professor  Oman's  kindness  and  consideration  to  me 
throughout  the  preparation  of  the  book. 

K.H.  V. 
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THE  LEGAL  RBORQANI8ATION  OP  EDWARD  L 
(1S72-1807> 

AS  Henry  UI.  lay  dying  in  the  royal  palace  of  Westminster  a 
new  era  was  d&wniBg  for  England,  and  a  change  of  ruler 
was  to  inaugurate  a  new  phase  in  national  development.  Though 
absent  from  £nglaiii],  Edward  was  universally  acknowledged  King 
at  his  father's  death.  Procliumed  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  day  of 
Henry  IH.'s  fiineral,  his  clwm  on  bis  newly  acquired  kingdom  was 
never  disputed,  and  the  chief  men  of  England,  headed  by  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Surrey,  swore  fealty  to  their  new  sovereign 
on  the  high  altar  at  Westminster.  Three  days  later — on  Novem- 
ber SSrd — ^the  Council  met  at  the  Temple,  and  there  ordered  the 
proclamatiou  of  the  new  King's  peace,  drafted  a  letter  to  Edward 
informing  bim  of  bis  accession  and  of  their  unswerving  loyalty,  and 
gave  instructions  for  the  making  of  a  new  seal.  Tie  government 
devolved  without  question  upon  those  whom  Edward  had  appointed 
to  look  after  his  interests  in  bis  absence.  Of  these  the  Archbishop 
at  York,  ELoger  Mortimer,  and  Robert  Bumell  were  alive  and  in 
England,  and  their  task  seems  to  have  been  discharged  without 
difficulty.  No  real  danger  threatened  the  provisional  government. 
The  country  indeed  was  far  more  quiet  than  it  bad  been  some  few 
years  back,  and  a  greater  sense  of  national  responsibility  was  be- 
coming apparent.  In  some  cases  local  politics  proved  a  disturbing 
factor,  and  the  Londoners  were  only  reduced  to  quiet  after  the 
King's  representative  had  sanctioned  the  election  to  the  mayoralty 
of  their  great  popular  leader  Walter  Hervey,  but  even  in  London 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Edward's  claim  to 
the  throne  by  "  hereditary  right  and  the  election  of  the  magnates  ".' 
The  hereditary  claim  indeed  was  considerably  strengthened  by 
Edward's  accession,  since  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  welfare  of  the 
'  Lib*r  dt  AnHquit  Ltgibiu,  155. 
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kingdom  that  there  should  be  no  break  in  the  King's  peaca 
Though  he  was  not  there  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
kingship,  his  reign  was  dated  from  the  day  of  Mb  father's  funeral, 
and  the  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  later  doctrine,  not  formally 
promulgated  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  King  never  dies. 
The  kingdom  to  which  Edward  now  succeeded  had  entered 
upon  the  more  distinctively  English  poi't  of  its  development  The 
differences  between  Norman  and  Saxon  had  disappeared  under  the 
influence  of  constant  intermarriage  and  the  united  action  against 
the  foreign  friends  of  Henry  III.  As  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  de- 
veloped a  dawning  sense  of  English  nationality  began  to  show  itself, 
and  in  all  branches  of  society  a  tendency  to  require  an  English 
king  to  devote  iaa  attention  to  English  interests  can  be  traced. 
Edward  was  expected  by  his  subjects  to  he  an  English  king,  and 
nobly  he  lived  up  to  Uiis  ideal,  though  the  nation  might  not 
always  understand  his  actions.  Still  truly  English,  even  insular, 
in  his  objects,  his  conception  of  insularity  did  not  entail  a  complete 
isolation  from  European  politics.  He  would  refuse  to  be  drawn 
into  such  hair-brained  schemes  as  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  brother  Edmund,  but  at  the  same  time  his  foreign 
policy  showed  a  keen  interest  in  England's  position  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  would  cling  with  all  the 
pertinacity  of  his  determined  nature  to  his  inheritance  of  Aquitiune, 
and  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  encroachments  of  France, 
yet  even  here  national  considerations  played  their  part,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  connection  with  Aquitaine  was  a  valuable 
asset  to  Englishmen,  on  account  of  the  flourishing  trade  which  existed 
between  the  two  countnea.  It  is  then  as  a  national  king,  realis- 
ing the  growing  national  feeling  of  his  subjects,  that  Edward 
must  be  regarded,  as  a  man  who  understood  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  whom  he  ruled,  though  periiaps  sometimes  impatient  of  the 
way  his  poUcy  was  misunderetood  or  opposed.  He  had  every  reason 
to  know  his  subjects.  He  had  learnt  experience  in  a  bard  school. 
When  not  quite  thirteen  he  had  been  appointed  togovan  Gascony. 
The  Barons'  War  had  taught  him  the  dangers  of  civil  strife  and 
the  peril  of  weak  government.  Notwithstanding  his  love  for  his 
father,  he  must  have  realised  that  Henry  IIL's  career  was  of  use  to 
him  more  as  a  warning  than  as  an  example,  and  before  his  acces- 
sion he  had  learnt  tbe  lessons  of  determination  and  consistency. 
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His  private  life  ms  chaste  in  an  age  when  marital  fidelity  was 
by  no  means  an  universal  virtue,  and  he  was  upright  acctmling  to 
the  li^ts  of  his  time.  He  was  always  addicted  to  martial  exercises : 
the  toamament  was  one  of  his  favourite  pastimes,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  otganising  these  displays  of  dull  and  bravery.  He  would 
alternate  the  conquest  of  Wales  with  such  a  friendly  battle,  or  set 
up  the  King  at  Stiriing  whilst  prosecuting  his  Scotti^  policy,'  and 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he  came  very  near  to  lonng  his  life 
when  the  trew^erous  Count  of  Chtilons  turned  a  friendly  trial  of 
^11  into  a  bitter  combat.*  He  had  inherited  too  his  Norman  an- 
cestors' love  (^  huntii^,  and  all  through  his  life  he  would  chase  the 
stag  and  fiy  his  hawk  at  every  opportunity.  His  strong  arms  made 
him  a  doughty  swcH*dstnan,  and  the  length  of  limb,  which  earned 
him  the  name  of  Longshanks  or  Ltmgchamps,  enabled  him  to  sit 
the  most  6ery  steed.  Of  ri^t  royal  appearance,  with  a  high  fore- 
head, and  abundant  black  hair,  which  turned  snow-white  in  old  age, 
his  one  defect  was  a  droop  of  the  eyelid,  a  characteristic  inherited 
from  his  fatiier.  This  splendid  body  ministered  to  an  active  mind, 
which  kept  him  vigorous  to  an  age  far  beyond  the  allotted  span  of 
thirteenth-centuiy  men.  He  was  naturally  quick  of  temper  and 
impatient  of  opposition,  but  there  are  but  few  traces  in  his  career 
aa  king  of  that  impetuous  rashness  which  lost  his  side  the  day  on 
the  downs  of  Lewes.  The  partisans  of  De  Montfort  had  described 
him  in  his  youth  as  arbitrary,  treacherous,  and  ever  ready  under 
ctHBpulsion  to  mdie  promises  which  he  as  readily  broke.'  It  in 
true  that  in  later  life  Edward  followed  the  bad  example  of  other 
kings,  and  secured  papal  dispensation  for  an  oath  taken  to  the  nation ; 
but,  viewed  as  a  whole,  his  life  shows  a  greater  nobility  of  purpose 
than  that  of  any  king  before  him.  If  easily  roused  to  anger,  in- 
tolerant of  injuries,  and  ready  to  dare  the  utmost  in  avenging  a 
wrong,  he  was  prompt  to  forgive,  if  a  true  submission  were  mode  to 
bis  domineering  will.  But  at  times  his  anger  carried  him  away,^ 
and  in  private  life  his  attendants  had  reason  to  know  tiie 
w^i^t  of  his  hand  when  lifted  in  anger.*     The  prolonged  resistance 

'AniuUtt  Limd.,  104.  *  Hemingbuigb,  [.,  333.339. 

*  Bolitkal  Song*  (Camden  3adety),  93-94.  '  RiahangeT,  431. 

'On  the  da;  of  his  daughter  Mvgaret'E  marriage,  he  stmclc  an  enquire  on  the 
head  with  a  (od  for  no  adequate  reason,  and  for  this  be  paid  compensation  to  the 
etteni  of  twenty  marks.  Mamurt  and  Hemihold  Expmiis.eA.  T.  M.  Turner  (Rm- 
bnigbe  Club,  1841),  p.  Ixi,  t|noling  Wardrobe  Book,  18  Edward  L,  fd.  4sb. 
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of  Archbishop  WiDcheUey  towards  the  end  of  his  ragn  drove  him  to 
resort  to  violent  language,  while  his  famous  tfar«at  to  Roger  Bigod 
in  1297  exposed  him  to  a  retort  which  he  was  powerless  to  avenge. 
There  was  also  in  Edward's  character  a  strange  lack  of  human  feel- 
ing, which  cropped  up  now  and  again.  To  diaries  of  Aojou,  who 
wondered  at  the  grief  he  evinced  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death 
and  the  lack  of  sorrow  when  about  the  same  time  news  reached  him 
that  his  son  John  had  also  died,  he  made  the  callous  remark  that 
"  Children  multiplied  speedily,  and  a  son  could  be  replaced,  whereas 
one  could  not  have  more  than  one  father  ".*  Again  it  was  an  in- 
capacity to  appreciate  the  human  side  of  life  which  led  him  to  strain 
so  severely  the  letter  of  the  law  in  his  relations  with  Wales  and 
Scotland.  It  is  this  blemish  more  than  any  other  in  Edward's  char- 
acter which  makes  appreciation  stop  diort  of  enthusiasm,  although 
he  has  been  hailed  as  "  the  greatest  king  of  his  age,  wellnigh  the 
greatest  king  of  any  age  ".  On  the  other  hand  his  conscientious 
determination — in  spite  of  advancing  age  and  failing  health — to 
pursue  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  must  rouse  admiration.  The 
young  man  of  arbitrary  inclinations  and  impetuous  spirit  became 
the  great  lawgiver,  the  great  organiser,  and  the  great  politician. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  he  had  taken  to  heart  the  not  too  friendly 
advice  tenda^  him  in  the  "  Song  of  Lewes " :  "  if  thou  wouldst 
have  a  kingdom  reverence  the  laws  .  .  .  they  shine  like  a  lamp. 
Therefore  avoid  and  detest  treachery ;  labour  after  truth,  and  bate 
falsehood."^ 

Almost  two  years  elapsed  between  Edward's  accession  and  his 
return  to  England,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  take  up  his  kingly  duties,  since  during  that  period  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  foreign  policy  which  he  was  to  follow  continu- 
ously throuKbout  his  reign.  From  Timpani  in  Sicily,  where  the 
news  of  his  father's  death  reached  him,  he  proceeded  through  south- 
em  Italy  to  Rome,  where  he  received  a  somewhat  furtive  if  gushing 
greeting  from  the  Pope,  who  feared  that  his  resentment  would 
be  roused  by  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  De  Montforts  for  their 
cold-blooded  murder  of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Cornwall  at  Viterbo. 
Welcomed  in  all  the  tovms  of  northern  Italy,  he  ci'ossed  the  Mont 

■  Trevet,  3S4.     There  is  >  clatsical  touch  about  thU  stocy  which  may  petbapi 
drtrict  from  its  credibility,     Cf.  Herodotus,  bk.  iii.  iig,  and  Antigone,  905. 
*  Political  Songs  (Camden  Society),  95. 
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Cenis,  to  be  met  by  a  band  of  English  magnates  who  had  come  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession.'  On  his  way  to  Paris  he  gave 
rein  to  his  martial  ardour  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  Count 
of  Ch&Ions  to  a  tournament,  which,  thanks  to  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  Count,  developed  into  a  very  serious  combat.  This 
"  little  war  of  Chalons,"  was  the  last  outburst  of  Edward's  irrespon- 
sible youth,  and  when  he  appeared  in  Paris  shortly  after,  he  bad 
put  off  the  prince  and  assumed  the  demeanour  of  the  king.  His 
reception  at  Paris  was  all  that  he  could  have  wished,  and  his  cousin 
Philip  of  France  entertained  him  right  royally.  Yet  there  were 
reasons  which  would  prevent  any  really  good  understanding  between 
the  two  kings,  and  their  protestations  of  auction  rang  hollow. 
Edward  performed  homage  for  his  French  possessions,  but  in  terms 
which  suggested  to  those  who  heard  them  that  there  mi^t  be  more 
claims  to  Frendi  territory  put  forward  by  the  English  King  in  the 
near  future.  Tlte  vague  formula — "  Lord  King  I  do  you  homage 
for  all  the  lands  which  I  ought  to  hold  of  you  " — might  even  con- 
ceal a  definite  intention  to  revive  English  claims  to  Normandy.* 
It  was  obvious,  at  any  rate,  that  the  relaUons  between  France  and 
England  were  not  too  well  defined,  and  when  Edward  left  Paris  for 
Gascony,  he  must  have  seen  fresh  troubles  with  hb  overlord  of 
France  looming  in  the  distance. 

In  Gascony,  Edward  rejoined  his  wife,  who  had  been  visiting 
her  brother  Alfonso  V.  of  Castile,  and  soon  found  that  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  district  demanded  his  presence  for  a  long  period.  He 
had  in  particular  to  repress  the  turbulent  robber  baron  Gaston  de 
Beam,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Gascony.  Here  French  intervention  was  probable,  as  the  unruly 
Gascon  nobles  were  only  too  prone  to  appeal  to  the  overlord  at 
Paris  against  the  decisions  of  the  English  Duke.  After  some 
trouble  the  old  freebooter  was  captured,  and  gave  his  word  not  to 
leave  the  Court  without  the  King's  leave  '  Breaking  his  oath,  how- 
ever, he  escaped  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pays  de  Soule,  and  as  soon 
as  Edward  had  left  Gascony  appealed  to  Philip  of  France.  The 
appeal  was  accepted,  but  the  French  Court,  unwilling  to  provoke 
Edward,  decided  against  Gaston,  who  was  sent  to  England  to  make 

■Trevet,  384-385.  *Florts  HUttritamm,  JiL  31. 

*AnnaUt  Loud.,  S4 ;  Foedeia,  i.  505. 
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his  peace,  and  for  a  time  was  induced  to  refrain  from  rebellious 
actions.* 

Edward's  return  home  was  still  fiirther  delayed  at  the  request 
of  the  Pope,  who  feared  that  if  the  coronation  coincided  with  his 
newly  summoned  Council  at  Lyons,  English  ecclesiastics  would  be 
prevented  from  attendance  there.  IW  delay,  however,  was  not 
lost  time,  as  it  enabled  the  King  to  settle  a  dispute  with  Flanders, 
which  had  troubled  the  commercial  relations  of  England  and  that 
country  during  the  last  years  of  his  Other's  reign.  The  Countess 
of  Flanders,  having  been  refused  an  absurd  claim  to  an  English 
pension,  had  retaliated  by  seizing  the  merchandise  of  all  English 
traders  then  in  Flanders,  and  Edward  replied  by  banishing  all  Flem- 
ings, ordering  the  sailora  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  seize  all  ships  sailing 
with  wool  to  Flanders,  and  further  forbidding  the  export  of  wool 
altogether.  The  e^ct  was  to  bring  the  Flemish  weaving  trade  to  a 
standstill,  and  so  great  was  the  dbtress  that  Count  Guy  was  com- 
pelled to  offer  terms.  Edward  decided  to  settle  the  matter  at  a 
persona]  interview  at  Montreuil,  which  proved  entirety  successful. 
The  King  made  allowance  for  Guy's  absence  on  the  Crusade  when 
the  hostile  policy  was  inaugurated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  losses 
of  English  and  Flemish  merchants  through  the  seizures  should  be 
set  oJf  one  against  the  other,  and  the  balance  given  to  those 
merchants  who  had  suffered  most,  the  pension  claim  being  ignored.* 

Thus  Edwai-d  had  sown  the  seeds  of  his  foreign  policy  ;  he  had 
padfied  Gascony  for  the  time  being,  and  he  had  settled  a  trade 
dispute  which  threatened  the  economic  welfare  of  his  counb-y.  It 
was  then  not  as  a  new  King,  but  a^  one  who  had  already  done  much 
for  hb  country's  welfare,  that  he  landed  at  Dover  on  August  2nd, 
and  made  his  way  by  slow  stages  to  London.  The  coronation 
festivities  on  August  I8th  were  accompanied  by  great  rejoicings, 
and  the  London  citizens  celebrated  the  event  by  running  red  and 
white  wine  from  the  Conduit  in  Cheap  for  all  comers  to  drink. 

The  first  outstandicg  event  of  Edward's  active  reign  was  the 
summoning  of  his  first  general  Parliament  in  April,  1275,  to  which 
came  representatives  both  from  towns  and  counties.*  The  Com- 
mons, having  been  called  upon  at  the  outset  to  supplement  the 

1  Anmaln  Lend.,  S4-S]. 

'Libtr  dt  Aittiqm*  Ltgibut,  159-161, 167, 171 ;  Foeden,  i.  is3-iS4- 

*  Bngliik  Hittorieat  Rni*w,  xxv.  931-343. 
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monetary  resources  of  the  Government,  conBented  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  new  principle  in  taxation.  Wool,  now  the  chief  produce 
(rf  England,  had  been  subject  to  arbitrary  seizures  in  the  past,  but 
the  Parliammt  <^  1ST5  brought  this  lucrative  trade  under  legal 
contribution  for  the  royal  revenue,  by  granting  to  the  King  and  his 
bears,  with  tbe  consent  of  Lords  and  Commonalty,  and  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  the  merchants,  a  duty  of  half  a  mark  on  every 
sack  of  wool  and  every  three  huudred  wool-fells,  and  a  mark  on  every 
last  of  leather  exported  abroad.'  Thus  a  new  departure  was  made 
in  bringing  commerce  as  well  as  land  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  nation.  But  though  henceforth  the  "  Magna 
et  Antiqua  Custums  "  ranked  as  an  important  item  in  the  royal 
revenue,  all  attempts  to  increase  tbe  rate  of  the  levy  were  steadily 
opposed,  as  Edward  was  to  find  to  his  cost 

This  establishment  of  the  King's  Government  upon  a  more  secure 
financial  basis  was  but  tbe  prelude  to  a  thorough  organisation  of 
tbe  iegaX  system  of  the  country,  which  continued  to  a  certain 
extent  throughout  the  reign,  but  was  mostly  carried  out  during  the 
eorher  years,  interrupted  only  by  the  war  with  Wales  in  1377. 
The  activity  of  Edward  I.'s  Grovemment  in  this  direction  was  three- 
fold. As  the  Osney  annalist  put  it,  some  laws  which  bad  been 
corrupted  by  abuse  were  recalled  to  their  due  form,  some  which 
were  less  evident  and  clear  of  interpretation  were  restated,  and  some 
new  ones,  both  useful  and  honourable,  were  added.*  Codification 
o(  laws  was  a  common  phenomenon  in  Europe  at  this  period,  and 
Edward  bad  probably  assimilated  his  legal  theories  during  his 
wandmngB,  and  especially  during  fais  stay  in  Sicily,  for  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity  between  his  enactments  and  the  Sicilian 
constitutions  of  Frederick  11.  In  England  too  Edward  was  but 
succeeding  to  ideas  which  had  been  developing  during  his  father's 
reign.  A  few  years  before  the  new  King  came  to  the  throne 
Bracton  bad  compiled  his  monumental  law  book,  based  on  the  de- 
cisions of  his  predecessors  on  the  Bench:  and  the  statutes  and 
ordioances  of  Henry  HI.  had  in  some  directions  at  least  paved  the 
way  for  the  later  work  of  fais  son.  Arrangement  and  definition 
were  the  two  great  objects  of  the  lawyers  of  the  time,  and  in  corry- 
u^  them  out  they  produced  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which 
a;  Stubba' CAorim   451.453, 
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was  to  be  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  English  race.  It 
is  not  without  sigoilicaace  that  in  the  reign  of  Eklward  the  report- 
ing of  legal  cases  fiist  becomes  a  definite  practice.  A  few  reports 
exist  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  it  is  only  from  the  year  1802 
onwards  that  we  have  evidence  of  consistent  reporting  in  court, 
though  even  then  it  was  probably  not  performed  by  an  official 
scribe.'  The  reports  thus  made  have  been  preserved  in  the  Year 
Books  which  form  to  a  great  extent  the  foundation  of  the  "  lex 
non  scripta  "  of  England.  The  interest  in  law  which  character- 
ised the  reign  is  manifested  also  in  the  legal  literature  of  the 
period.  The  work  popularly  known  as  Britton,  though  baaed 
largely  on  Bracton's  treatise,  has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The 
speculative  jurisprudence  of  the  former  work  was  omitted,  addi- 
tions from  the  l^islation  of  Edward  I.  brought  it  up  to  date,  and 
the  language  now  was  French  instead  of  Latin.*  This  summary 
of  Bracton's  treatise  seems  to  have  been  much  used  by  later  lawyers, 
for  the  laige  number  of  manuscripts  in  which  it  still  survives 
testify  to  its  popularity.  Two  other  legal  books  aie  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  period,  but  neither  of  them  attained  the  same 
vogue,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  treated 
seriously.  The  Fleta  purports  to  have  been  written  in  the  Fleet 
prison,*  80  is  frankly  no  unbiassed  account  of  the  legislation  of  the 
time,  while  The  Mirror  of  Justices  *  plays  Cast  and  loose  with  lacts, 
makes  wilful  misstatements,  and  must  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
a  political  pamphlet  levelled  at  the  judges  accused  of  malpractices  in 
1 289.  Nevertheless,  The  Mirror  was  taken  seriously  by  the  lawyers 
of  a  later  age,  and  was  appealed  to  as  the  calculated  statement  of 
some  l^al  luminary  of  the  Edwardian  period. 

llie  lawyer  was  becoming  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  he  was  influenced  by  the  re-discovery  of  Roman 
Law,  which  characterised  the  earliest  stages  of  the  intellectual  re- 

'  Poi  a  ditcusaion  of  the  value  of  these  reports  see  Yeac  Boolu,  i  &  a  Edward 
H.,  ed.  F.  W.  Maitland  (Setden  Society,  1903),  vol.  i,.  Introduction,  pp.  ii-«v. 

*Al  one  time  Britton  waa  attributed  to  John  le  Breton,  one  of  Henry  Ill.'a 
Judgei,  \i4io  was  appcbted  to  the  See  of  Heretod  in  1369  and  died  in  1375,  but  the 
work  wasiobvioQBly  written  in  01  soon  after  lago,  and  there  ia  a  possibility  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Bratton — (be  form  in  which  Bracton's  rume  is  moat  usually 
found — and  waa  therefore  borrowed  from  the  earlier  woili. 

*  PUla  ab  anonymo  conscriftiu  (London,  1683). 

*  Edited  by  W.  J.  Whituker  (Selden  Society,  1895). 
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vival  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among  Edward's  advisers 
the  learned  fVancesco  Accursi,  Professor  of  Roman  Law,  and  son 
of  a  &Q10US  Italian  l^ist,  held  a  prominent  place,  and  be,  at  least, 
must  have  looked  at  English  law  liirough  Roman  spectacles,  whilst 
the  author  of  BrUton  followed  a  wholly  Roman  precedent  in  placing 
the  law  as  expounded  by  him  in  the  mouth  of  the  King.  Thus  to 
nianj  of  his  l^;al  advisers  Edward  was  the  fount  of  law,  and  the 
pleaders  in  the  various  courts  claimed  the  loftiest  powers  for  their 
sov^eign.  But  in  spite  of  this  influence  of  Roman  ideas,  the  law 
developed  mainlj  on  English  lines,  and  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ranks 
as  the  period  £rom  which  all  subsequent  l^al  development  flows. 
Of  the  King's  English  adviaere  the  most  prominent  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, Robert  Bumell.  During  -the  previous  reign  he  had  acted 
as  cleric  to  the  household  of  bis  future  sovereign,^  on  whose  return 
from  abroad  he  was  at  once  made  Chancellor,  though  Edward  had 
no  complaint  against  the  acting  Chancellor,  Walter  de  Merton,  to 
whom  he  had  written  from  Melun,  thanking  him  for  his  diligence 
in  the  affitin  of  Uie  kingdom.  From  this  time  till  his  death  in 
1S9S  Bumell  continued  to  be  Chancellor  and  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  King.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  be  preserved  his  master's  confidence, 
doubtless  through  his  great  intellectual  gifts,  and  died  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  though  a  none  too  censorious  age  spoke  of  his 
lax  monilB  and  bis  large  family  no  lees  than  of  his  courteous  manners 
and  his  aocesmbility  to  all  camera.*  Another  great  lawyer,  who  in 
spite  of  a  momentary  eclipse,  served  Edward  well,  was  Ralph  de 
Hengham,  raised  to  the  Bench  by  Henry  III.  One  of  the  legal 
writers  of  the  age,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  tracts  called 
the  Siimmia  Hengham*  and  b  credited  with  the  compilation  of 
several  others.  He  was  probably  employed  in  drafting  much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  reign,  for  when  on  one  occasimi  counsel  pleading 
bdbre  him  b^au  to  describe  the  second  Statute  of  Westminster,  he 
was  interrupted  &om  the  Bench  by  the  remark,  "  we  know  it  better 
than  you,  for  we  drew  it  up  ",* 

llie  fitst  great  step  towards  the  reorganisation  and  clasrification 

■  C«L  of  Psteat  RoIU  (1^73-1381),  557. 

■  A»»aU  of  WOTcnltr,  510 ;  DuiatabU  Aimali,  373. 

■  HrngkoM  Magna  and  MtHgham  Parva,  publubed  with  Sir  J.  ForteKiie'a  Dt 
Ltmdttui  Ltgitm  Anglitt  {fat  the  Companie  of  Stalionen,  i6t6). 

*  Yeai  Boi^,  30  &  3'  Edward  I.  (Rolli  Serie*,  1863),  p.  xxxi. 
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of  the  English  legal  system  was  taken  by  the  issue  of  the  writs 
"  Quo  Warranto  ".  These  were  directed  against  the  liberties  and 
frsnchises  of  the  great  lords,  in  an  attempt  to  define  and  limit  such 
jurisdictions  as  did  not  come  under  the  direct  control  of  the  King. 
The  holders  of  these  liberties  claimed  a  variety  of  judicial  privi- 
leges. Some  were  exempt  &om  doing  suit  at  Shire  and  Hundred 
courts,  others  had  the  right  to  adjudicate  all  pleas  of  the  Crown  in 
their  Manorial  courts,  while  in  some  instances,  though  Uie  King's 
justices  tried  the  cases,  the  lords  received  the  fines  exacted,  and 
carried  out  the  punishments  inflicted.  On  tbe  other  hand,  some 
classes,  such  as  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  possessed  the 
right  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  courts  wherever  they  were,  which  to 
some  extent  weakened  the  manorial  jurisdiction.  All  claims  to 
such  jurisdiction  came  within  the  scope  of  tbe  "  Quo  Warranto  " 
inquiry,  which  was  avowedly  levelled  at  liberties  which  "  impeded 
the  common  course  of  justice".  A  subordinate  purpose  was  to 
discover  what  lands  tbe  King  held  now,  what  his  predecessors  had 
held  in  the  past,  and  to  ascertain  by  what  right  the  balance  had 
been  alienated.'  In  the  past  the  varying  franchises  claimed  by  the 
lord  had  not  been  classified,  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  lawyer 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  exercise  of"  regalia  "  or  royal  rights 
— especially  in  criminal  jurisdiction — and  the  regulation  of  the 
merely  domestic  matters  of  the  manor.  As  a  rule  the  diflerent 
cases  had  been  tried  in  the  same  court  and  under  the  same  procedure, 
but  now  the  Court  Leet,  exercising  royal  jurisdiction,  was  definitely 
separated  from  the  Court  Baron,  enjoying  strictly  manorial  rights.* 
*It  was  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  that  the  present  inquiry 
was  made,  perhaps  as  much  with  the  idea  of  defining  and  restrict- 
ing further  claims,  as  in  the  hopes  of  regaining  jurisdiction  that 
had  been  lost  So  slowly  did  the  inquiry  proceed,  that  in  1S78  the 
Statute  of  Gloucester  ordered  that  the  writs  should  be  returnable 
before  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  and  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  see  this 
done.*  Obviously  the  King's  action  was  meeting  with  considerable 
opposition,  which  was  only  increased  by  this  latter  move.  Many 
declared  that  the  King  meant  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
property,  and  open  resistance  to  the  inquiry  was  offered  by  the 


*  StUtI  Phot  in  Manorial  Canrts,  Introduction,  pp.  jr 

*  Statutes,  i.  45. 
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Karls  <^  Gloucester  and  Surrey,  the  Utter  indeed,  if  the  chronicler 
is  to  be  bdiered,  making  a  famous  melodramatic  scene.  Showing 
a  maty  svord  he  told  tiie  Commissioners  that  with  that  sword  bis 
ancestors  had  helped  William  the  Bastard  to  win  bis  lands,  and 
with  that  sword  he  was  ready  to  defend  bis  rights.'  In  more  legal 
fonn  bis  attraney  claimed  before  the  justices  a  large  number  of 
jurisdictions,  on  the  ground  that  his  ancestors  had  held  them  &om 
time  immemorial,  but  without  documentary  proof,  and  the  jury 
found  in  bis  favour.'  This  bold  defence  of  his  rights,  backed  up 
by  the  action  of  many  other  discontented  lords,  did  not,  as  the 
chronicler  asserts,  induce  the  King  to  lay  aside  his  proj&:t,  though 
it  did  suggest  to  him  a  line  of  compromise.  In  1S90  he  agreed  to 
accept  a  proof  of  contiuuouti  seizin  from  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.'s 
reign  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  possession  of  a  franchise,'  though 
tbe  lawyers  still  pleaded  that  a  proof  of  user,  however  long,  was 
not  a  good  title.  If  the  King  did  not  succeed  in  regaining  much 
jurisdictioD  which  bad  passed  into  other  hands,  by  asking  for  more 
than  he  could  expect  to  secure  he  was  able  to  sygtematUe  the 
liberties,  to  establish  for  the  first  time  a  distinction  between  tbe 
king's  peace  and  the  regulation  of  purely  local  affairs,  and  to  make 
it  clearly  understood  that  the  assumption  of  the  loyal  rights  of 
justice  was  in  tbe  future  to  be  considered  an  usurpatioQ.  The 
creation  of  new  rights  was  definitely  stopped,  and  tbe  lawyers 
henceforth  used  every  device,  not  only  to  restrain  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  royal  justice,  but  also  to  expand  it  in  all  possible 
directi<His.  This  expansion  is  illustrated  by  tbe  use  made  of  one 
clause  in  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  which  ordered  that  no  one  was 
to  have  a  writ  of  trespass  in  the  King's  court  unless  tbe  goods  taken 
away  were  valued  at  more  than  forty  shillings ;  for  the  lawyers  con- 
strued this  to  mean  that  all  cases  in  which  the  damage  exceeded 
forty  shillings  were  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  court,  and  that  the 
local  court  had  then  no  jurisdiction.  The  opposition  of  those  who 
held  the  privileges  was  natural,  and  moreover,  the  class  from  which 
jaroia  were  drawn  was  ever  ready  to  support  tbe  local  court,  since 
tlie  fear  of  royal  justice,  so  prevalent  in  the  past,  had  not  been 
finaliy  eradicated.     Ultimately  men  came  to  see  the  value  of  bomo- 

I  Hemingburgh,  ii.  6.     Cf.  Stubbs'  Charlers,  431-433. 
'  Plaeita  di  Quo  Warranto,  TSO-7SI. 
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geneous  law  and  an  universal  legal  authority,  and  a«  the  royal 
courts,  thanks  largely  to  the  reforms  of  Edward  I.,  began  to  do 
their  work  more  justly  and  with  greater  authority  than  in  the  past, 
they  triumphed  over  their  local  rivals,  and  the  Edwardian  principle 
secured  its  final  triumph. 

Edward's  great  objection  to  judicial  liberties  beyond  hb  control 
is  well  illustrated  by  his  dealings  with  the  chief  town  of  his  king- 
dom. He  could  not  r^ard  the  privileges  of  London  with  any 
favour,  though  he  could  not  deny  that  they  were  well  foimded,  and 
that  the  documentary  proof  of  their  legitimacy  was  incontestable. 
But  his  opportunity  came  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  city  and 
the  weakness  of  its  corporate  government.  Riots  between  the  craft 
guilds,  headed  by  Walter  Hervey,  and  the  rich  traders  of  ihe  dty 
had  disturbed  the  death-bed  of  Henry  III.,  and  since  then  the 
triumph  of  the  aristocratic  party  had  not  brought  peace  and  good 
government  The  officials  were  corrupt,  and  the  Mayor  seems  to 
have  been  quite  unable  to  control  his  unruly  subordinates.  The 
King's  opportunity  came  when  the  Mayor,  being  summoned  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  answer  before  the  justices  in  the  Tower  for  the 
peace  of  the  tuty,  appeared  before  them  not  as  Mayor  but  merely 
as  "  an  Alderman  of  the  city  and  a  neighbour  of  the  citizens,"  a 
procedure  probably  dictated  by  fear  of  an  inquiry  into  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  civic  liberties  and  its  attendant  cost.  The  Treasurer, 
John  de  Eirkby,  who  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  con- 
tingency, promptly  replied  that  as  there  was  no  Mayor  there  could 
be  no  proper  government  of  the  city,  which  he  "  took  into  the 
King's  hands,"  that  is  to  say,  the  liberties  were  suspended  and  a 
Warden,  appointed  by  the  King,  governed  the  city  instead  of  the 
elected  Mayor.'  Edward's  custom  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  is  here  well  shown,  but  he  used  his  power 
in  the  city  in  a  strictly  constitutional  manner,  the  citizens  were 
consulted  in  all  matters  by  the  Warden,  and  ultimately  in  1298 
their  privileges  were  restored.  As  a  result  a  marked  diange  was 
to  be  noticed  in  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  Exindon  is  but  one  ex- 
ample oi  Edward's  reforms.  The  country  was  still  suflering  from 
the   effects  of  the   civil    war.      Outrages,   escapes   from   prison, 

'  Annatiz  Lend.,  91-95. 
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Mid  Tiolence  of  every  kind  are  constantlj  noted  by  the  chroniclera 
and  recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls.  A  party  of  robbers  diagiiiaed  aa 
priests  could  rob  the  fair  at  Roston  and  bum  the  town.  The 
Abbey  and  city  of  Carlisle  were  burned  by  incendiaries ;  even  the 
Treasury  at  Westminster  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Carmelites  in 
London  were  not  safe  from  robbers.*  In  1276  the  Ragemau  Act, 
as  it  was  called,  sent  out  justices  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  malversa- 
tion, trespass,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  sheriffi  and  other 
officers  of  the  Crown,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.'  As  a  result 
a  laj^  number  of  sherifls  were  removed,  though  nearly  al)  of  Utem 
had  been  appointed  but  two  years  previously,  when  Edward  in- 
augurated his  reign  by  drastic  changes  in  the  county  officials.  Two 
years  later  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  was 
directed  against  the  misdeeds  of  the  King's  buhfls,*  and  every 
e^Ht  was  made  to  cleanse  the  channels  of  justice.  Even  then 
peace  was  not  assured,  and  in  1305  it  was  found  neoessaty  to  iteue 
special  commisdcns,  known  as  writs  of  Trailbaston,  to  put  down 
malefactors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  As  a  still  surer  means  of 
strengthening  the  King's  peaee,  statutes  intended  to  re-arrange  and 
codify  the  existing  legal  system,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  drawn  up.  They  mostly  covered  a  large  field,  few  of  them 
being  cmifined  to  one  subject.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  I. 
(1S75)  was  a  legal  code  in  itself,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  men  of 
the  time  as  coveiing  all  fields  of  legal  activity.*  No  less  than  nine 
clauses  were  directed  against  judicial  abuses  by  King's  officers,  the 
law  of  wreckage  was  defined,  the  rate  of  aids  due  to  the  King  and 
other  feudal  matters  were  regulated,  the  holding  of  the  assize  and 
other  administrative  business  were  arranged,  the  market  tolls  were 
placed  within  reascmable  limits,  elections  were  ordered  to  be  free 
and  to  be  protected  from  the  interference  of  armed  men.  Ilie 
Statute  of  Westminster  II.  (1285)  carried  this  policy  still  further. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  which  followed 
dosely  on  the  Statute  of  Westnunster  II..  was  concerned  mainly 
with  police  regulations,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Assize  of  Arms 
of  1181.  The  weapons,  whidi  every  man  was  expected  to  keep  by 
him  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  were  once  more  de- 
tailed and  brought  up  to  date,  the  gates  of  walled  towns  were  to 
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be  guarded  in  a  prescribed  fashion,  and  the  Eing's  highway  was  to 
be  cleared  of  bruBhwood  and  other  cover,  whidi  might  assist  the 
robber  to  cooceal  his  presence. 

The  two  Statutes  of  Westminster  and  that  of  Gloucester  dealt 
largely  with  the  law  of  real  property,  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
enactments  concerned  with  this  branch  of  legislation  was  the  "  De 
Donis  Condition alibuB  "  clauw  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II., 
which  influenced  all  the  subsequent  history  of  landed  property  in 
the  country.  Henceforth,  if  a  man  gave  lands  to  another  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  the  grantor's  wishes  were  to  be  fully  carried  out, 
so  that  it  should  be  no  longer  poBsible  for  the  grantee  of  such  land 
to  alienate  it  as  soon  as  an  heir  was  bom ;  the  latter  should  succeed, 
and  nothing  should  bar  his  right,  but  in  default  of  heirs  the  land 
was  to  return  to  the  original  donor.*  Thus  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  was  restricted  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  by  making 
it  possible  to  ensure  a  perpetual  entail.  The  Statute  of  "  Quia 
Emptoree,"  published  in  1S90,  had  a  directly  opposite  effect,  in  that 
it  simplified  the  transfer  of  land  which  was  not  held  conditionally, 
though  its  immediate  intention  [Ht>bably  was  not  to  procure  this 
result.  The  practice  of  subinfeudation  had  been  on  the  increase 
all  through  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  result  had  been  to  ob> 
scure  the  rights  of  the  overlord,  for  when  a  tenant  alienated  a  part 
of  his  holding,  the  new  tenant  held  of  the  man  who  had  sold  him 
the  property.  Henceforth,  however,  all  lands  so  alienated  were  to 
be  held  directly  of  the  original  overlord,  by  liie  same  tenure  as  the 
original  holder  had  held  them.  This  measure  relieved  the  large 
landowners  from  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience,  though  the 
real  reason  for  its  enactment  was  most  likely  the  fact  that  subinfeuda- 
tion had  had  the  effect  of  creating  many  new  local  courts,  and  that 
this  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  King.  The  mere  record  of  this 
legislation,  extensive  though  it  was,  gives  no  idea  of  the  care  with 
which  Edward  regulated  the  minutest  details  of  procedure,  wbic^ 
was  organized  both  by  the  judges  at  Westminster  and  by  those 
working  the  newly  rearranged  circuits,  of  which  from  1278  onwards 
there  were  four,  with  two  judges  apportioned  to  each. 

<  Statutes,  i.  71-73.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  castom  to  interpret  a  gift  to  a 
oiin  and  hiaheiraas  being  to  a  man  "if  he  had  hdrs".  Thcrclore  ai  toon  as  an 
heii  was  bocn  the  grant««  was  considered  to  liave  fulfilled  the  conditirai  of  the  grant, 
and  could  alienate  the  land.  Even  if  the  grantee's  heir  died  Ihe  alienation  held  good, 
and  on  hit  death  the  gift  did  not  revert  to  (be  grantor. 
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Tliaugh  latr  and  order  was  an  undoobted  panioD  with  Eldward, 
there  were  othw  reasons  which  caused  this  legislatiTe  activity. 
First,  he  denired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  and  the 
writs  of  "  Quo  Warranto,"  the  Statutes  of  Gloucester  and  "  Quia 
Emptores,"*  and  the  definition  and  enforoemait  of  distraint  of 
Imighthood  were  all  intended  to  achieve  this  end.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  evei^preasing  need  of  monej.  The  royal  revenue  was  not 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  of  a  King  who  bad  b^un 
his  reign  with  a  load  of  personal  debt — a  legacy  from  the  Crusade. 
Edward  with  ins  lawyer's  instinct  was  not  alow  in  devising  methods 
to  improve  his  financial  position.  In  days  when  it  could  be  said 
that  "justitiuin  est  magnum  emolumentom,"  it  was  distinctly 
locrative  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  royal  courts  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  the  magnates,  and  generally  to  reorganise  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  BO  as  to  increase  its  profits.  This  last  aspect 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  some  of  Edward's  directions  to  his  officials, 
notably  in  his  order  issued  to  the  Exchequer  in  1284,  where  the 
keeping  of  the  Shire  Bolls  and  the  tallies  of  the  sherifis,  and  the 
classification  of  bad  debts  are  all  obviously  intended  to  increase 
the  revenue  by  a  systematic  keeping  of  accounts.'  Moreover,  to 
compel  all  toiants  of  land  worth  ^20  a  year  to  assume  knightly 
rank  <«  pay  a  heavy  fine — freeliolders  being  strangely  reluctant 
to  become  knights— and  to  prevent  subinfeudation  irom  cutting 
down  the  number  of  those  owing  feudal  dues  to  the  King,  were 
equally  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  Crown.  Thus  it  may  be 
argued  with  some  truth  that  the  mainspring  of  Ed  ward's  l^Tslation 
lay  in  the  needs  of  his  purse,  and  that  in  him  a  love  of  organisation 
and  l^al  definition  was  incre«ued  by  the  strain  on  his  resources. 

As  a  financier  Edward  realised  the  advantage  of  encouraging 
trade,  and,  apart  Irom  minor  regulation  of  domestic  matters,  there 
is  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  Statute  of  Acton  Bumell.  A  mer- 
diant's  debts  were  thereby  made  more  easily  recoverable,  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  have  them  attested  in  writing  in  the  presence 

'  It  i«  lometiiiirs  stated  that  "QuiaBmptOTet"wispauedin  the  intereat  of  the 
great  lords,  bnt  tbe  King  claimed  the  right  to  lestrain  alienation  by  his  tenant*,  and 
nothing  is  said  aboDt  this  in  the  statate.  Indeed  the  King  lost  notiiing,  while  the 
great  loidsran  the  risk  of  losing  the  services  of  tenanta  who  had  nowf^  rights  of 
alimatwa.     See  Pollodt  and  Maittand,  i.  J37. 

*  Statutes,  i.  69-70. 
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of  the  Mayors  of  London,  York,  or  Bristol,  or  anj  clerk  authorised 
b;  the  King  to  act  in  this  capacity.  If  necessary,  the  debtor  was 
to  be  sold  up  to  pay  such  debts,  and  if  he  had  no  assets  he  was  to 
be  imprisoned,  but  with  characteristic  economy  the  King  provided 
that  in  prison  he  should  be  fed  at  his  creditor's  expense.'  Hitherto 
the  giving  at  credit  had  been  practically  impossible,  since  there  had 
been  no  elFectdTe  way  of  recovering  debts,  but  now  things  became 
easier,  and  thus  was  taken  the  first  step  towards  forming  an  English 
code  of  commercial  law.  Tlie  scope  of  this  ordinance  was  extended  to 
merchant  strangers,  and  later  in  the  reign  the  Carta  Mercatoria  of 
ISOS  expressly  allowed  foreign  tradeis  to  come  freely  and  openly  to 
England,  to  take  away  their  merchandise  and  dispose  of  it  as  they 
would,  and  exempted  them  from  local  dues  and  the  old  right  of  pris- 
age  in  return  for  a  legalised  rate  of  import  and  export  duties.^  This 
rate  was  in  excess  of  that  levied  on  English  merchants,  who  refused 
their  consent  to  similar  dues,'  and  was  known  as  the  Nova  or  Parva 
Custuma  in  contradistinction  to  the  Magna  et  Antiqua  Custuma  of 
1S75.  Thus  Edward  again  showed  his  financial  ability  in  realising 
that  a  fixed  import  duty  would  be  more  lucrative  than  the  uncertain 
right  of  prisage,  and  that  foreign  merchants  would  come  more 
freely  to  England  if  they  knew  their  obligations  beforehand,  and 
were  not  liable  to  sudden  and  uncertain  exactions.  By  the  Carta 
Mercatoria,  too,  a  special  judge  was  established  in  London  to  try 
suits  brought  by  alien  merchants,  if  the  sheriffs  failed  to  do  speedy 
justice.  Edward  encouraged  such  local  special  courts  forcommei'cial 
cases,  and  almost  every  fair  in  England  bad  its  temporary'  Piepowder 
Court  *  to  try  cases  arising  from  transactions  in  the  market,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Bristol  where  it  survives  to  the  present  day,  a  town 
had  a  permanent  mercantile  tribunal  known  as  the  Tolsey  Court, 
where  speedy  justice  was  administered  without  the  usual  irksome 
formalities.     Edward   realised   the   value  of  a   local   court   when 


•  Sututei,  i.  53-54.     Cf.  Stubbs'  Charltrs,  469. 
*AH»alM  Land.,  130-131 ;    Liber  Custianarum,  105-311. 

•  PuliamenUry  Writs,  i.  134-135. 

•  The  name  Piepowder  is  derived  tram  "  pie  poudreiu,"  tuid  the  court  wu  so 
called  not,  u  Sir  Edward  Coke  thoDght,becaiue  justice  was  adminigteied  u  speedily 
as  dust  could  fall  from  the  feet  of  litigants,  but  because  the  court  was  frequented 
by  chapmen  with  dusty  feet.  See  StUct  Pltiu  on  Uu  Law  Mtrchanl,  ed.  C.  Gross 
(Selden  Society,  tgoS,)  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xiv. 
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it  did  not  interfere  with  the  King's  judicial  rights.  He  thus  placed 
the  coping-stone  on  his  great  legal  wid  administrative  work  by 
encouraging  commerce,  while  at  the  same  time  he  showed  in  bis 
dealings  with  the  merchants,  both  foreign  and  English,  that 
financial  consi  derations  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  domestic  policy. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  WALES 


CHAPTER  n 


IN  spite  of  Edward's  preoccupfttion  in  airanging  and  reionning 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  he  did  not  n^lect  the  other  obliga- 
tiraiB  of  his  position.  His  first  great  undertaking  outside  the  realm 
of  law  was  the  reduction  of  Wales,  which  had  long  been  a  thorn 
in  the  ude  of  Englishmen.  The  Celtic  temperament  was  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  work  of  harassing  the  borderland,  and  Edward, 
as  Earl  of  Chester  in  his  father's  day,  had  already  experienced  the 
complications  which  resulted  when  Wales  took  a  hand  in  English 
politics.  His  natural  desire  would  be  to  reduce  the  Principality 
to  obedience,  and  even  from  the  first  he  may  have  planned  the  in- 
corporation of  Wales  in  his  kingdom.  If  this  was  his  intention, 
Llewelyn  of  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  played  into  his 
hands  in  every  direction.  His  successful  resistance  to  English 
interference  in  the  past  had  given  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  power,  though  up  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  he  seems  to  have 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  Tieaty  of  Shrewsbury  of  1267,  and  to 
have  p^d  the  war  indemnity  with  some  show  of  regularity.  The 
accession  of  a  new  king  seemed  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  still 
greater  independence.  After  1S7S  no  more  instalments  of  the 
indemnity  were  forthcoming,  and  a  demand  by  the  r^^ts  that 
homage  ^ould  be  paid  for  Wales  was  evaded.  Llewelyn  was 
rendered  the  more  self-confident  by  his  successful  suppression  of  a 
revolt  headed  by  his  brother  David  and  Griffith,  Lord  of  Powys, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  to  England.  Thus  the  invitation  to 
Edward's  coronation,  equally  with  the  repeated  summons  to  do 
homage,  was  ignored.  It  was  in  vain  Uiat  the  King  journeyed  to 
Shrewsbmy,  and  on  another  occasion  to  Chester ;  no  Prince  came. 
At  last,  to  a  definite  summons  to  appear  at  the  Parliament  at 
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Weetminster,  he  retorted  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  in  Eng- 
land.^ This  refusal  was  a  oew  departure,  since  Llewelyn  the  Great 
had  never  denied  that  be  was  a  vassal  prince.  Imagining  that 
he  could  paralyse  English  action  by  stirring  up  internal  dis- 
turbances in  the  kingdom,  the  Prince  sent  to  Prance  for  Eleanor 
de  Moatfbrt,  the  bride  promised  to  him  in  the  days  when  be  sup- 
p(»ted  the  baronial  opposition  to  Henry  III.  The  plAn  fuled, 
since  Eleanor  and  her  brother  Amaury  were  captured  on  the  way 
to  Wales  by  the  sailors  of  four  English  ships,  and  brought  into  the 
port  of  Bristol,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  King  who  placed 
them  in  honourable  confinement.*  But  English  patience  was  be- 
coming exhausted.  The  threatened  alliance  with  a  possible  dis- 
contented party  in  England  could  not  be  ignored,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  such  danger  was  seriously  anticipated  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sent  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
Llewelyn  :  but  he  was  given  on  arrogant  reply,  demanding  safe- 
conducts,  the  release  of  Eleanor,  and  the  payment  of  homage  at 
some  border  fortress,  lliereupon  the  King  determined,  with  the 
consent  of  another  Council,  to  treat  the  Prince  as  a  rebel,  and  the 
feudal  levies  w&e  called  out  for  the  following  June  (1S77).  One 
more  effort  was  made  by  the  English  prelates  to  bring  Llewelyn  to 
submit  by  threats  of  excommunication,*  though  in  vain,  as  he  had 
already  placed  bis  case  before  the  Pope.  In  the  following  February 
the  ecclesiastical  ban  was  duly  launched.* 

Llewelyn  had  been  treated  with  great  forbearance.  Again  and 
^ain  his  evasions  had  been  met  with  a  furtber  summons  but  no 
Hostile  movement.  The  only  complaints  that  he  could  make  were 
that  his  rebellious  brother  David  and  the  Lord  of  Powys  had  found 
shelter  in  England,*  and  that  his  bride  was  detained  in  the  Tower : 
but  in  both  cases  Edward  hod  full  justification  for  his  actions. 
War  was  deliberately  provoked  by  the  Welsh  leader :  he  had  placed 
himself  in  the  positi<»  of  a  rebel,  whom  his  overlord  could  justly 

1  AitaaUi  LoHd.,  85 ;  Ttevet,  293. 

*  Tteret,  394.  Hemingbnr^,  ii.  5,  taya  tbey  were  captiued  by  uilot*  of  the 
Cioqne  Ports. 

»Poedera,L  536-537. 
4/t((l.,  538,541. 

*  Tbi*  was  Llewdyn's  plea  when  writing  to  the  Pope.  Cf.  Bnit-y-Tjwyuigum 
36s. 
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punish  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.     Thus  with  his  legal  con- 
science at  rest  Edward  embarked  on  his  Welsh  war. 

The  feudal  levies  were  not  to  be  ready  till  June,  so  the  King 
determined  to  employ  the  interval  in  opening  up  the  way  into 
Wales,  and  by  an  immediate  attack  to  prevent  Llewelyn  from  secui^ 
ing  an  early  success  by  a  rud  on  England,  for  which  his  troops  were 
so  well  adapted.  The  Marchers  and  the  small  permanent  force 
attached  to  the  royal  household  were  sent  out  in  three  detachmmts. 
The  weakness  of  Llewelyn's  position  was  soon  apparent,  for  though 
much  headway  was  not  made  by  the  Engluh  arms  in  the  North, 
where  his  clansmen  were  faithful,  the  middle  and  southern  districts 
soon  threw  off  their  alliance  to  the  Welsh  Prince.  Pain  de  Cha- 
worthconqueredCardiganshire.and  Roger  Mortimer,having  repaired 
the  fortreeses  of  Oswestry  and  Montgomery,  drove  Lleweljn  himself 
to  abandon  Powys,  and  to  retreat  towards  the  North.  Finally  the 
arrival  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  crowned  these  eilbrts, 
and  by  the  time  that  Edward  arrived  at  Worcester  in  July,  1S77, 
the  whole  March  was  cleared  of  Welsh,  and  Llewelyn's  power  was 
confined  to  his  nca^hem  principality.  His  best  chance  was  lost 
He  had  been  prevented  &om  striking  a  decisive  blow  before  the 
English  army  had  been  fully  mustered,  thanks  laigely  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  southern  Welsh  to  throw  off  bis  rule,  and  return  to  their 
ancient  hostility  to  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd. 

By  the  time  that  the  feudal  levy  had  assembled  and  had  followed 
the  King  from  Worcester  to  Chester,  the  army  of  about  800  cavalry 
and  S600  iu&ntry  was  ready  for  the  main  attack  upon  Wales.' 
Reinforcements  bad  been  sent  to  Mortimer  in  the  centre  and  to 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who  had  taken  command  of  the  troops 
working  up  the  western  coast*  Llewelyn  was  shut  in  by  Edward's 
fwces  on  South  and  East,  and  his  seaboard  was  watched  by  a  fleet 
drawn  from  the  Cinque  Ports.  Meanwhile,  the  King  had  been 
steadily  making  his  way  along  the  northern  coast  His  advance 
was  impeded  by  dense  forests  which  covered  the  whole  country,'  and 
oflered  the  light-armed  Welsh  splendid  opportunities  for  surprise 
attacks.  To  guard  against  these,  and  to  secure  his  communications 
with  Chester,  Edward  proceeded  to  cut  a  broad  road  through 
the  forest,  establishing  fortified  posts  every  here  and  i  there  and 
■  Pot  nnmbetm  ice  Mnnu,  WtUh  Wart,  136-137. 
'Brut-y-TywyMpon,  368.  'Wykes,  272. 
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briD^iig  his  armj  ap  to  them  slowly  but  Bte&dily.  To  obtain  irork- 
men  for  this  purpose  he  seemiugly  had  recourse  to  impreMinent,  since 
they  had  to  be  carefully  guarded,  though  paid  punctually  and  liber- 
ally. So  as  to  get  the  full  advantage  bom  the  co-operation  of 
the  fleet,  the  road  was  made  along  the  coast-line,  and  by  August 
SOth  Rhuddlan  was  reached  and  the  castle  immediately  repaired. 
Llewelyn,  who  had  been  harassing  the  English  as  tfaey  advanced, 
now  retired  into  the  mountain  fastness  of  Snowdoa  The  feudal 
torty-d&ys'  service  being  now  past,  most  of  the  levies  went  home, 
though  Edward  retained  a  certain  pcution,  paying  them  probably  for 
this  extra  service. '  Howev^,  the  army  was  not  much  reduced,  as  rein- 
forcements, consisting  mainly  of  Welsh  friendlies,  had  been  brought 
up,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  English  had  reached  Diganwy 
(Conway).  To  make  the  Prince's  position  still  more  untenable, 
the  English  fleet,  strengthened  by  a  portion  of  Edward's  forces,  de- 
scended upon  Anglesey,  the  granary  of  North  Wales,  and  reaped  or 
destroyed  the  com  upon  which  Llewelyn  was  depending.'  The 
Welsh  position  was  hopeless.  All  access  to  the  South  was  barred 
by  the  forces  of  Mortimer  and  Lancaster ;  Edward  himself,  having 
secured  the  northem  coast-line,  was  knocking  at  their  gates ;  the 
sea  was  guarded  by  a  hostile  fleet,  and  no  supplies  could  be  obtained 
to  relieve  the  famished  men.     Surrender  was  inevitable. 

It  was  at  Aberconway  that  the  terms  of  Llewelyn's  surrender  were 
arranged.  The  Prince  was  to  yield  all  his  past  conquests,  the  Four 
Cantreds  ceded  by  Henry  III.  b^ng  restored  to  Edward,  and  only 
the  homage  of  the  five  Snowdon  barons  being  left  to  support  the 
Welsh  princely  title,  which  was  conceded  to  Llewelyn  for  life,  but 
was  to  lapse-  entirely  at  his  death.  The  English  forces  were  to 
evacuate  Anglesey,  but  an  annual  rent  of  1000  marks  was  to  be 
paid  for  this  island,  in  addition  to  a  war  indemnity  of  ^50,000. 
The  promise  of  money  payment  was  a  mere  formality.  When 
Llewelyn  had  sworn  fealty  at  Rhuddlan  on  November  10th,  both 
the  indemnity  and  the  rent  were  remitted.  Edward  was  too  wise 
to  insist  on  an  impossible  condition,  and  only  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
sated  iu  the  formal  treaty  to  make  manifest  the  complete  surrender 
of  his  rebellious  vassal.*  Nevertheless,  tbe  fact  that  the  principality 
of  North  Wales  was  only  granted  to  Ueweljn  for  life  seems  to  imply 

■Cotton,  155- 
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that  Edward  intended  to  bring  all  Wales  ultimately  under  his  direct 
rule.*  Llewelyn's  submission  was  confirmed  by  his  attendance  at 
the  Christmas  festivities  at  Westminster,  where  he  did  honuige  in 
due  form  forbis  principality,  and  at  last,  convinced  that  his  vassal 
intended  to  keep  the  peace,  Edward  allowed  the  long-delayed  mar- 
riage to  Eleanor  de  Montfort  to  take  place  at  Worcester  in  October, 
1278,  attending  the  ceremony  in  person.' 

For  a  time  there  was  peace,  but  Edward  was  not  of  the  stuff 
which  makes  reform  more  palatable  by  the'  use  of  tact  and  a  con- 
ciliator;- spirit.  He  could  not  understand  that  in  Wales  he  had 
to  deal  with  men  possessed  of  a  verj'  different  temperament  to  that 
of  his  subjects  in  England,  that  he  was  there  face  to  face  with  a 
race  of  ancient  traditions  and  little  civilisation,  as  be  would  have 
understood  the  term,  and  that  to  many  minds  change  is  heresy, 
reform  but  another  name  for  the  infringement  of  rights  and  liberties. 
By  the  treaty  of  Aberconway  it  had  been  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  revolutionary  change  in  the  legal  system,  and  that  where 
Welsh  or  March  law  had  prevailed  it  should  continue.  But  the 
royal  adminbtratOTS  soon  found  this  unworkable,  and  the  King, 
while  acknowledging  bis  obligation  to  abide  by  the  undertaking, 
insisted  that  the  dedsion  as  to  which  law  prevailed  should  be  given 
at  times  and  places  settled  by  himself,'  so  that  quite  soon  after  the 
pacification  Llewelyn  was  found  complaining  of  being  summoned 
to  appear  before  courts  held  outside  his  principality.  Here  a  con- 
ciliatory attitude  to  Welsh  susceptibilities  would  have  injured  no 
English  rights;  but  the  royal  officials,  whose  legal  learning  had 
been  perfected  at  the  expense  of  their  humanity,  carried  out  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  left  natural  sentiment  out  of  the  reckoning, 
and  laid  themselves  open  to  bitter  complaints  on  the  score  of 
brutality.*  At  the  same  time  these  trained  lawyers  looked  with 
hori'or  upon  Welsh  customs  which  they  could  not  recognise  as  law 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  anticipated  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
by  the  plea  that  the  King's  coronation  oath  precluded  the  recogni- 

>  Dr.  Hocria  {Wttsh  Wars,  4a)  thinks  that  annexation  was  not  Edward'*  policy 
at  thii  time,  but  AnglCKy  was  the  only  district  granted  to  Llewelyn  as  an  hereditary 
fief. 

■Wykea,a77;  Brul-y-Tjrwyiogion,'37o;  Ptckkam Litlert,  ^4i, 

'  Poedeta,  i.  5S9-5Co. 

*  See  Letter  of  Llewelyn  in  Ptekkam  Lttttrt,  438. 
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tion  of  \blwb  so  directly  hostile  to  Christian  ideas,  and  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  punishment  of  otsou,  murder,  and  such  like  crimes.* 
Acting  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  Edward  with  the  support  of  his 
Council  declared  that  be  was  boimd  to  recognise  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts only  such  laws  as  bis  predeceeson  had  acknowledged  as  reason- 
able, and  the  same  autbcnity  drew  up  a  list  of  the  laws  that  came 
Dnder  this  head.  It  was,  however,  quite  useless  to  tiy  to  goveni  an 
ontutored  people  by  precedent  and  legal  princ^les.  The  judges 
complained  that  Welsh  taw  reduced  them  to  the  position  of 
nie<tiators,  and  gave  them  no  authority,  but  had  they  talked  leas 
of  l^al  maxims,  and  made  an  attempt  to  understand  the  people 
wiUi  whom  they  bod  to  deal,  their  authority  would  have  greatly 
inoeased.  Just  as  PraDkish  and  Roman  law  had  existed  side  by 
ade  in  conquered  Gaul,  so  did  English  and  Welsh  law  flourish 
bother  in  conquered  Wales,  and  it  was  the  attempt  to  establish 
the  former  as  a  universal  system  which  roused  such  intense  oppoei- 
timi.  Homogeneity  is  the  lawyer's  keynote,  and  it  was  Edward's 
Id  particular,  so  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility o(  introducing  English  law  into  Ireland.^  But  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  shire  and  county  courts  and  the  jury  system  into 
Wales  roused  opposition  such  as  only  the  unknown  can  provoke, 
an  opposition,  too,  the  intensity  of  which  was  not  easily  understood 
by  the  English  administrators,  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  thirteenth 
century  that  Englishmen  have  been  i^palled  at  the  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  a  conquered  race  which  has  no  desire  for  the  improvement  of 
ita  laws.  Moreover,  the  leaden  of  the  people  were  rendered  hostile, 
since  tbeir  liberties  were  kept  within  bounds,  their  jurisdictions 
threatened  by  the  royal  cxiurts,  their  tenants  allowed  to  appeal 
against  them.  Thus  discontent  was  rife  in  Wales,  especially  in  the 
Four  Cantreds.  Llewelyn  was  girding  at  what  he  csJIed  the  faith- 
lessness and  oppresoon  of  the  King,  and  even  those  districts  which 
had  fought  for  Edward  in  1277  were  alienated.  The  material  for 
revolt  was  ready,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  when  and  where 
tbe  flame  would  burst  forth. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1S82,  Uewelyn's  brother  David  rose  in  arms 

>  Pukltam  LtUtrs,  135-136.    For  tbe  Welsh  laws  «ce  W*ltk  MtdUval  Lam,  by 
Geoftey  Smith  (Oxfoid,  1909). 
*  FoedoB,  i.  58%. 
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and  took  Havarden  Castle  by  surprise,  the  Marcher  baron  Roger 
de  Clifford  being  actually  captured  in  bed.  The  immediate  cause 
for  this  sudden  rebellioo  was  that  the  Justiciar  of  Chester  had 
hanged  some  of  David's  men  contrary  to  Welsh  custom,  and,  to 
make  a  road,  had  used  the  royal  authority  to  cut  down  some  woods 
belonging  to  the  outraged  chief.  This,  though  the  excuse,  was  but 
the  culminating  reason  for  the  rising.  David,  who  had  been  well 
treated  by  Edward,  having  been  given  rich  lands  and  the  band  of 
one  of  the  King's  kinswomen,  threw  off  all  feelings  of  gratitude,  be- 
cause his  pride  was  attacked  and  his  position  was  not  so  indepen- 
dent as  he  had  hoped.  In  the  name  of  Welsh  independence  he  turned 
to  his  brother,  from  whom  he  had  had  nothing  but  evil,  who  had 
imimsoned  him,  and  against  whom  he  had  plotted, — a  reconciliation 
which  the  English  chronicler  compares  to  the  alliance  of  Herod 
and  Filate.'  The  revolt  spread  like  wildfire.  Ever  quick  to  action, 
the  Welsh  rushed  to  arms,  Llewelyn  being  encouraged  to  lead  the 
movement  by  the  prophecy  that  he  would  one  day  be  crowned  in 
London.  With  the  assistance  of  David  he  laid  si^e  to  Flint  and 
Rhuddlan,  though  his  brother  soon  left  for  a  dash  southward.  The 
6ery  torch  was  carried  through  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen,  while  em- 
blems of  English  rule  were  destroyed  in  the  castles  of  Brecknock 
and  Radnor.  Rhys,  on  the  upper  Towy,  alone  stood  faithful  to  the 
English.  After  this  raid,  so  characteristic  of  Welsh  methods,  David 
returned  to  the  Noi'th,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  brother  against 
the  inevitable  invasion  from  England.^  Edward,  though  seem- 
ingly completely  taken  by  surprise,  was  prompt  to  act  The  feudal 
levy  was  not  immediately  called  out,  but  certain  lords  and  others 
were  invited  to  serve  the  King  for  pay,  possibly  because  the  King  had 
found  his  paid  troops  more  efficient  and  more  controllable  than 
the  forty-daya'  soldiers  in  the  last  campaign.  Ships,  men,  horses, 
and  munitions  were  collected  from  England  and  Gascony ;  money 
was  borrowed  &om  the  Italian  merchants,  the  household  troops 
wc9-e  despatched  in  advance  to  the  border,  and  the  English  prelates 
were  invited  to  place  the  i«bels  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.* 
Finally  at  Devizea,  in  May,  the  feudal  levy  was  called  out  for  August 

■  Hemingburgb,  ii.  9. 
'AtttlaUi  Cambria,  106-107. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  333-334,  385  ;  Poedew,  i,  603-604.     Cf.  Moms,  Wtlih  Wars, 
155-156. 
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:&id,  possibly  owiDg  to  the  compulsion  of  the  magnates,  who  did 
not  relish  their  place  being  taken  by  paid  troops.  However,  when 
the  feudal  contingents  were  mustered  at  Rhuddlan,  it  was  found 
that  they  only  numbered  about  600  hone.'  It  was  the  numerical 
dedioe  of  the  levy,  probably  as  much  as  the  superior  nature  of  paid 
troops,  which  had  induced  the  King  to  neglect  it. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  roughly  the  same  as  in  1277,  though 
the  difficulties  were  greater,  as  the  movement  against  the  English 
in  South  Wales  was  much  more  widespread  than  in  that  year. 
Edward  was  quite  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  rising,  and  he 
set  out  this  time  with  the  intention  of  subduing  the  Welsh  beyond 
all  doubt,  however  long  it  might  take,  a  resolve  he  emphasised  by 
removing  the  Exchequer  and  King's  Bench  to  Shrewsbury.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  commanded  the  English  army  in  the  South, 
seems  to  have  met  a  check  near  Llandilo  on  the  Towy,  and  retreated. 
Bat  Reginald  de  Grey  worked  up  the  Dee  and  occupied  Hope 
Castle,  and  various  Marcher  lords  pressed  the  Welsh  back,  so  when 
Luke  de  Tony,  Seneschal  of  Gascony,  arrived  with  Gascon  troops, 
he  was  sent  to  reduce  Anglesey. 

Meanwhile  Edward,  with  the  main  army,  kept  up  communtca- 
tiaoB  between  the  various  detachments,  using  FUnt  and  Rhuddlan 
as  hk  base.  By  dint  of  steady  pressure  the  Welsh  were  driven 
back  to  Snowdon,  as  in  1277.  At  this  moment  Archbishop 
Peckham  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  allow  him  to  ofier  mediation 
to  Llewelyn.  The  primate,  it  appears,  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Welsh  for  some  time,  and  had  proposed  terms  of 
surrender  to  the  Prince,  who  had  replied  with  detailed  complaints 
of  English  perfidy  and  oppression.*  On  his  return  from  the  Welsh 
camp,  Peckham  reported  to  the  King  that  Llewelyn  (^reed  to 
sabmit,  should  the  tenns  not  violate  his  responsibilities  to  those 
associated  with  him,  nor  infringe  his  status  as  Prince.  Accord- 
ingly terms  of  peace  were  dictated,  Llewel)!!  being  privately  as- 
sured that  the  magnates  would  favour  a  scheme  whereby  he  would 
be  provided  with  an  earldom  in  England  worUi  £1000,  if  he  handed 
over  his  Snowdon  dominions.  They  would  urge  the  King  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  his  daughter,  and  should  he  marry  again  and 

>  For  tbU  e*tiin»te  tee  Rufteay,  Tht  Damn  of  tht  ComtlituHoit,  341-343. 
*  Ptekkam  Lttttrt,  435-4'iS- 
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have  a  male  heir — Eleanor  having  recently  died — tbej  would  try  to 
secure  that  aon's  succession  to  his  father's  earldom.  As  to  his  sub- 
Jects,  the  King  was  disposed  to  treat  them  liberallj  should  they  sub- 
mit. Further,  it  was  suggested  that  David  should  fiud  an  outlet  for 
his  restless  spirit  in  a  Crusade,  and  m  the  event  of  his  agreeing  to 
this,  the  King  would  provide  him  with  a  suitable  retinue.' 

But  the  Welsh  lance's  n^otiations  were  only  meant  to  gain 
time.  His  answer  was  delayed  till  Norember  11th,  by  which  date 
he  had  doubtless  heard  the  news  of  an  English  defeat  on  the  Menai 
Straits.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  definite  truce  during  the 
negotiations.  So  the  Seneschal  Luke  de  Tany  was  not  t^ing  any 
mean  advantage  over  his  opponents  when,  on  November  0th,  he  led 
a  force  from  Anglesey  over  the  bridge  of  boats  he  bad  built  across 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  began  to  reconnoitre  the  portion  of  the 
enemy.  His  plans  were  laid  without  care,  the  Welsh  repulsed  him 
with  loes,  and  when  he  fell  back  on  his  bridge,  he  found  that  the 
rising  tide  had  cut  him  off  from  his  means  of  retreat,  and  he  was 
slain  with  the  laige  majority  of  his  followere.*  Thus  Edward's 
boast,  that  by  occupying  Anglesey  he  had  knocked  the  finest  feather 
out  of  Llewelyn's  tail,'  proved  to  be  premature.  Carried  away  by 
this  success,  and  backed  up  by  his  followers,  the  Prince  refused  the 
terms  of  peace,  David  also  declaring  that  if  he  went  on  a  Crusade, 
be  would  do  so  for  the  love  of  God  and  not  to  please  the  King  of 
England.*  Peckham,  who  had  shown  a  lack  of  tact  throughout  the 
negotiations,  had  to  confess  the  uselessness  of  his  intervention. 

About  December  7th,  accompanied  by  only  one  faithful  follower, 
Llewelyn  slipped  away  to  help  his  firiends  in  central  Wales. 
Joined  by  many  bands,  he  faced  the  Marcher  forces  across  the  river 
Yrvon,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  and  so  secure  did  he  feel  that  he 
left  the  command  to  other  hands  and  retired  to  a  place  in  the  rear. 
The  English,  however,  were  shown  a  ford,  1^  which  they  sent  a 
detachment  to  take  the  Welsh  from  behind.  Attacked  on  two  sides, 
the  Welsh  resisted  furiously,  and  the  clang  of  battle  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Prince,  he  darted  down  to  the  assistance  of  hia  men, 
only  to  be  killed  before  he  reached  them  by  a  certain  Stephen  de 


>  Ptckham  Lttttri,  431-413,  465-468. 

■  HemuiKbncgb,  ii.  lo-ii;  Am»altt  L«ni.,  90;  Flora  HUtoriarum,  iii.  5 
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Fnnkton,  who  had  DO  ideaof  bisvictim'srank.!  The  Welsh,quite 
ignorant  of  their  loss,  fought  on  bravely,  and  it  was,  thanks  only  to 
the  skilful  combination  of  the  archeis  and  the  cavalry  that  they 
were  at  last  put  to  flight  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  it  discovered 
that  liewelyn  had  fallen.  His  bead  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the 
King,  who  had  it  paraded  through  the  London  streets  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  finally  set  up  according  to  custom  on  the  Bridge  Gate 
there.  Thus,  say  the  chroniclers,  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
Welsh  sorcerer,  and  Llewelyn  wcne  a  crown  in  the  market  place  of 
Loodon.' 

The  Gdl  of  Llewelyn  was  the  death-blow  to  Welsh  independence. 
He  had  struck  the  imagination  of  the  Welsh  and  had  managed  to 
secure  a  far  more  united  following  than  their  divisions  seemed  to 
promise.  Friend  and  foe  looked  on  him  as  the  mainstay  of  the 
neistance  to  the  English,  and  wrote  epita^dis  upon  him  which  vary 
in  judgment,  but  unanimously  gave  him  the  position  of  importance 
that  his  talents  merited.  Though  his  brother  David  assumed  his 
title,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  he  kept  up  for  six  months  was  never 
in  doubt  Edward,  it  is  true,  had  his  difficulties.  His  money  ran 
oat,  and  not  content  with  the  Thirtieth  granted  by  the  laity  and  a 
small  sum  from  the  clergy,  he  seised  money  collected  for  the  Crusade, 
at  the  Temple — the  moat  prominent  monastic  bank  of  the  period. 
But  David,  at  first  safe  in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  saw  his  men 
desert  him  one  by  one,  and  he  became  a  fugitive,  hurrying  &om 
stronghold  to  stronghold  until  his  last  castle  of  Bere  *  was  captured 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Ultimately  he  was  betrayed  to  the  King 
by  some  of  bis  own  fellow-countrymen.*  In  Edward's  eyes  bis 
crimes  were  too  serious  to  be  pardoned  by  any  submission,  and  the 
royal  anger  rings  even  through  the  formal  language  of  the  writ 
summoning  the  magnates  to  Shrewsbury  to  condeom  the  traitor.' 
"Hie  magnates  and  citizens  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  (September 
S9U))  and  fonoally  condemned  the  captured  Prince.  If  Edward  as 
usual  showed  no  mercy,  he  did  not  swerve  from  bis  principles  of 
jostice.* 

'  The  mere  &ct  witbont  deuilt  was  conveyed  to  Edward  in  a  letter  from  the 
ffngliali  cORunandet  Roga  L'Esttaiige.     Mnted  in  Bng.  Hut.  Rtv.,  xiv.  507, 

*  Hemiiifjbnr^,  iL  11-13 ;  AimaUt  Loud.,  go ;  Ptckkam  Lilltri,  477-478. 

*  Riabangei,  104.  *Dtiiulablf  AnmUl,  293. 
*Poedera,  i.  63a,    C/.  Stobbt'  Charttrt,  433, 467-468. 
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Wales  was  now  subdued,  l^e  fetr  leitders  who  still  held  out 
quickly  made  their  submiBsion,*  and  the  way  was  clear  for  the  set- 
tJement  of  the  couutry.  By  a  }Mx>claination  issued  from  Rhuddlao 
on  Mid  Lent  Sunday,  1284,  English  law  was  extended  to  the 
conquered  districts,  though  such  customs  as  were  not  hostile  to  the 
King's  sense  of  right  were  allowed  to  remain.  Sheriffs,  coroDere, 
and  baUiffs  were  appointed  to  the  four  counties  into  which  the 
district  was  now  divided,  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Flint.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  sherifis  and 
other  officials  for  the  already  formed  counties  of  Cardigan  and 
Carmarthen.  The  rest  of  Wales  was  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  Lords  Mu^er,  who  in  the  past  bad  conquered  the 
country,  or  who  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  been  given  fran- 
chises to  facilitate  its  reduction.  Thus  Edward  was  compelled  to 
allow  the  Marches  still  to  remain  the  last  home  of  fettdalism  pure 
and  simple,*  but  so  far  as  possible  he  brought  the  newly  acquired 
districts  under  the  direct  control  of  his  officials.  The  Welsh  were 
now  obliged  to  attend  the  Sheriff's  Toum  and  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  English  law  com'ts.  The  existing  law  of  inheiitance, 
wherel^  all  males  succeeded  in  equal  shares,  was  allowed  to 
continue,  though  bastards  were  excluded  in  defiance  of  Welsh  prac- 
tice, while  in  default  of  male  heirs,  women  were  allowed  to  succeed.* 
To  ensure  the  peace  of  the  country  Edward  built  many  fortresses, 
which  were  to  act  as  centres  of  a  new  civilisation,  and  to  which 
English  buif;hers  were  induced  to  emigrate.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  Aberconway,  from  which  be  removed  the  Cistercian 
monks  to  Maenan,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions.* Archbishop  Peckham,  meanwhile,  busied  himself  over  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops 
of  St  Asapb  and  Bangor  in  1284  he  gave  an  interesting,  if  perhaps 
biassed,  account  of  the  social  state  of  the  country.  The  clergy,  he 
declared,  had  given  up  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  oi-der,  and  by 
letting  their  hair  grow  had  managed  to  hide  ail  signs  of  their 
tonsures.  Many  of  them  defied  the  ecclesiastical  regulation  of 
celibacy,  and  their  ignorance,  due  perhaps  to  the  idleness  which 
Peckham  denounced  as  the  chief  Welsh  characteristic,  was  such  as 

'  Rishangei,  105. 

■  For  the  importance  of  the  Much  in  Engliih  history  sec  Moiris,  iVtlik  Wari. 
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to  preclude  even  a  passing  acquaintaoce  with  Latin.  The  Arch- 
bishop urged  the  Bishops  to  induce  their  flocks  to  accept  the 
tneritable,  and  to  forget  they  belonged  to  a  different  race,  abandon- 
ing the  prophecies  of  Merlin  and  the  dream  of  Welsh  independence 
for  the  stricter  worship  of  Christ.* 

The  measures  for  the  pacification  of  Wales  had  a  good  eSect, 
but  Welsh  independence  could  not  be  crushed  in  a  day.  Two 
more  riongs,  both  planned  with  the  usual  Welsh  cunning,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  reign  lat«r,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  hampered 
the  policy  of  the  King.  In  1287  Rhys^p-Meredith,  a  chief  who 
had  supported  Edwatd  during  his  two  earlier  invasions,  but  who 
seemingly  was  now  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  rose  while  Edward 
was  abroad,  captured  tike  castles  of  Llandovery  and  Caercynan,  and 
bomt  the  town  of  Swansea,  ravaging  the  country  up  to  Aberystwith. 
The  Regent,  Edmund  of  Cornwall,  raised  a  huge  army,  and  drove 
the  insurgents  back,  finally  capturing  Rhys'  castle  of  Dryslwyn, 
though  with  some  loss  owing  to  the  collapse  of  a  mine  driven  under 
the  wall.*  The  rebellion  was  easily  put  down,  though  Rhys  was 
not  brought  to  justice  for  some  years.  The  rising  of  1394  was  far 
more  widespread  and  more  serious.  Not  only  did  it  show  more 
unity  and  preparation,  but  the  moment  chosen  was  most  auspicious. 
The  King  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Gasoony,  the  Marchers  were 
angry  with  his  attacks  on  their  liberties,  the  Welsh  were  disgusted 
with  English  rule,  so  that  Edward's  position  in  Wales  was  threatened 
as  severely  as  in  the  darkest  days  of  1282.  There  were  three 
leaders  of  this  rising :  Madog,  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  Welsh 
royal  blood,  burnt  Carnarvon  Castle  and  overran  the  country  round, 
Maelgwn,  who  seized  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen  and  harassed  the 
district  round  Pembroke,  and  Morgan,  who  fell  upon  the  Glamorgan- 
shire estates  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Though  Edward's  prepara- 
tions were  quickly  made,  and  the  forces  destined  for  Gascony  were 
transferred  to  Wales,  not  only  wei-e  the  King's  brother  Edmund 
and  the  Earl  of  lincoln  utterly  defeated  in  attempting  to  relieve 
Denbigh,  but  the  King  himself  was  for  a  time  in  great  peril  at 
Conway  Castle.  In  January  a  pitched  battle  won  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  turned  the  tide,  and  Wales  was  steadily  subdued.  Edward 
showed  himself  merciful,  and  after  restoring  Carnarvon  Castle  and 

'Ptckkam  L*ttm,  731-736,  737-743<        *Ann«ln  Cambria,  109;  Tteret,  315. 
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founding  the  new  ationghold  of  Beaumaris,  he  left  his  subordinates 
to  restore  the  countay  to  complete  peace. '  Thus  ended  the  troubles 
of  EdwBid  I.  in  Wales.  Henceforth  the  country  was  to  be  testire, 
a  place  from  which  rebellion  might  be  expected,  but  the  work  of 
conquest  was  never  entirely  undone,  and  Wales  was  to  rank  as  an 
int^;ial  part  of  the  Englidi  King's  dominions.* 

•Hemingbnrgh,  ii.  58-J9;  Trevet,  333,  335-336 ;  Cotton,  353:  RUhanger,  148; 
Dniulabl*  Anitali,  3S7. 

■  Exclnding  ih«  "  Mucbes  "  wbich  were  not  incorponted  nntU  Tndor  tiinn. 
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CHAPTER  in 

FOREIGN  AMD  DOHBSHO  ATVAIBS 

WHILE  the  Welsh  wan  were  being  carried  on  Edward  found 
time  for  an  active  foreign  policy.  He  had  cultivated 
foreign  alliancee,  mainly  directed  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  whom 
he  disliked  as  the  protector  of  the  De  Montforts,  and  as  his  mother's 
foe.  In  opposition  to  a  French  candidate,  he  had  supported  the 
election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapebui^  as  Emperor,  and  had  done  his 
utmost  to  cement  an  alliance  with  him  by  the  maniage  of  his 
dau^ter  Joan  of  Acre  to  the  Emperor's  son  Hartmann.  Though 
this  plan  felt  through,  owing  to  Rudolph's  preference  for  an  Angevin 
alliutce  on  the  same  lines,  the  Emperor  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
prevent  him  mourning  the  death  of  his  son  in  1S83  as  an  unha{^y 
bar  to  the  proposed  English  alliance.'  This  was  not  Edward's  only 
attempt  to  use  his  lai^  family  as  a  diplomatic  weapon.  In  137S 
his  eldest  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Peter  of  Aragon, 
his  son  Alphonso  was  to  have  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Florence  Count  of  Holland,  had  not  his  death  in  1284  prevented 
it,  and  his  daughter  Maigatet  was  proposed  in  1379  as  the  wife  of 
John  of  Brabant's  son.^  These  alliances  were  meant  to  strengthen 
his  hands  on  the  Continent,  as  was  also  bis  attempt  to  marry  his 
son  Henry  to  Joan,  heirem  of  Navarre.  Though  this  last  project 
failed,  as  did  so  many  of  his  marriage  alliances,  he  secured  Joan's 
mother  Blanche  (or  his  brother  Edmund,  and  thereby  established 
him  as  co>regent  of  Champagne.  In  the  early  days  of  the  rei^ 
friendly  relations  exited  between  England  and  France.  When  in 
1779  the  King's  mother-in-law  died,  and  Queen  Eleanor  and  he 
journeyed  to  France  to  establish  their  claims  to  Ponthieu,  they  had 
a  ftiendly  meeting  with  Philip  at  Amiens,  where  practically  all  the 

^Foedoa,  I  536,  545-557i  635-  *Cal.  ot  Patent  Rolls  (1373-1381),  agg. 
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outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  Kings  were  settled.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1259  was  ratified,  the  Agenais  was  handed 
over  to  Edward,  and  Eleanor  was  authorised  to  take  poetession  of 
Ponthieu  and  Abbeville  as  her  mother's  heiress.  The  English  King's 
commanding  position  was  made  manifest  in  1284  by  Philip  of 
Savoy's  request  that  he  should  name  his  rightful  successoi,^  by  the 
petition  of  Eric  of  Norway  that  he  should  renew  the  alliance  made 
by  Heoiy  III.,>  and  by  bis  mediation  between  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Gueldeis.' 

Edward's  efforts  aa  a  mediator,  however,  were' not  always  success- 
ful, and  he  was  being  drawn  into  inevitable  hoetihty  to  France 
owing  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  his  determined  enemy,  Charles 
of  Anjou.  It  must  have  rejoiced  his  heart  to  hear  in  1282  of  the 
bloody  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  which  expelled  Charles  from  the  island 
in  &vour  of  Peter  of  Aragon.  Amid  many  protestations  of  affec- 
tion Edwaid  refused  to  act  a3um{nrein  a  personal  combat  to  which 
Charles  then  challenged  his  rival,  and  his  refusal  was  backed  up  by  the 
Pope,  who  urged  him  to  do  hb  utmost  to  stop  this  pseudo-chival* 
rouB  project  Edward  had  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  the  European 
quarrel ;  he  therefore  prudently  preferred  a  progress  through  Norfolk 
and  Suffblk  to  a  continental  journey  with  all  its  attendant  com- 
plications.* 

In  1286,  however,  Edward  decided  to  visit  his  French  dominions. 
Gascony  was  disturbed,  and  homage  was  due  to  Philip  IV.,  who  had 
by  then  succeeded  to  the  I^nch  throne.  At  Amiens  he  met  his 
young  suzerain,  and  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  he  did  hom- 
age for  his  continental  possessions  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  countries.'  Though  the  good  understand- 
ing went  BO  far  as  to  induce  the  French  King  to  grant  certain 
judicial  immunities  to  his  vassal,*  there  was  still  an  undercurrent  of 
distrust,  I^ilip  expressing  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of 
homage.^  Peace  between  England  and  France  was  indeed  no  natural 
state  of  affairs  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  French  kings  were 
strinng  to  build  up  a  strong  centralised  monaithy.  The  Duchy 
of  Aquitaine  was  a  great  obstacle  to   French  homogeneity,   and 


>  Poedera,  i.  641,  $49.  ■  Ibid.,  i.  64a,  645.  ■  JMd.,  i.  643. 
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it  was  prized  as  a  luefiil  foothold  on  the  Contineot  bj  the  rulers  of 
Ei^Iand.  The  formal  language  of  oificial  courtesy  hides  the 
human  tendencies  which  underJay  the  negotiationB  and  treaties 
between  FVance  and  England,  and,  though  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  had  not  begun,  the  spirit  that  inspired  it  Was  ever  present. 
Edward  remained  abroad  for  some  considerable  time,  trying  in 
vain  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  Angevin  and  Aragonese 
in  Sicilj  ;  he  even  took  the  Cross  tmce  more,  but  it  is  hardly  cred- 
ible that  be  intended  to  leave  Europe.  He  was  soon  reminded  <tf 
his  primary  duty  to  his  kingdom  by  the  reports  of  disorders  and 
maladministratioas  in  bis  absence. 

Edward  had  been  absent  more  than  three  years  when  he  landed 
at  Dover  on  August  12th,  1289,  and  during  that  time  the  country 
had  been  getting  more  and  more  turbulent.  A 'particularly  bad 
case  of  insubordination  was  that  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gk>uceBter,  who  had  been  ossertiag  by  force  his  claim  to  certain 
lands  belmging  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford.  He  had  been  ordered  to 
desist  before  Edward's  return,  but  to  this  the  great  Marcher  had 
paid  no  attention,  and  had  further  complicated  English  policy  not 
cmly  by  inducing  the  r^ent  to  re&ain  from  dealing  firmly  with 
the  rebellion  of  Rhys-ap- Meredith,  but  also,  as  was  generally  re- 
ported, by  giving  that  rebel  shelter  on  his  Irish  estates.^  The  King's 
method  of  reducing  the  Eari  to  order  was  original  and  duvacter- 
istic.  He  compelled  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Joan,  and  to  settle 
his  estates  on  the  issue  of  that  union,  or  foiling  that,  on  the  issue 
(^  Joan  by  any  other  husband,  besides  making  ample  provision  for 
dower.^  To  both  parties  this  marriage  was  more  politic  than  pleas- 
ant,* and  moreover  it  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  Gloucester's 
turbulence  or  to  assuage  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  which 
bad  led  to  open  private  war.  In  October,  1291,  the  King  went  to 
Abo^venny  in  person,  and  enforced  submission  on  the  recalcitrant 
Earls.  Both  were  imprisoned  and  fined,  and  the  King's  justice  was 
vindicated.* 

'Wyke«,3ii.  *DuiuiabU  Amah,  358-359. 

*Joaii  had  bet  revenge  later,  foi  on  the  death  of  Glouceater  ihe  married,  to 
]Aeue  hcnelf,  a  simple  knight,  Ralph  de  Montheimer,  whom  after  some  opposition 
die  King  accepted  aa  Eail  of  Gloacestec  and  administratoi  of  the  De  Clare  estates. 
After  his  wife's  death  the  title  fell  to  his  stepson,  though  he  was  smninoned  to 
Pariianicnl  a»  a  baion. 

*RoL  Pail.  i.  70-77. 
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Private  war  and  marcher  independence  were  not  the  only  abuses 
which  Edward  had  to  suppress,  for  in  spite  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  ofBcioIs  earlier  in  the  reign,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
still  verycorrupt,  and  accusations  ofuniversalTenalitj  were  brou^t 
against  the  King's  ministers.'  A  popular  song  of  the  period  com- 
plains that  the  judges  had  raised  corruption  to  a  fine  art,  and  even 
employed  agents  to  secure  from  litigants  promises  of  half  the  profit 
of  cases  should  tbej  be  given  in  tJieir  favoiu-.  They  were  much  too 
human,  giving  speedy  justice  to  a  beautiful  lady  nobly  attired,  but 
sending  the  poor  unlovely  woman  away.  The  lesser  offidals  had 
all  to  be  bribed  by  those  seeking  justice,  and  the  sherifis  oppressed 
rich  and  poor  alike*  Comi^aiuts  had  become  so  loud  as  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  King,  who  summoned  to  Westminster  all  those  who 
complained  of  judicial  oppression,*  and  as  a  result  appointed  a 
commission  to  try  the  offenders.  Two  only  were  acquitted,  the 
rest  were  all  removed  from  office  and  heavily  fined,  even  chief 
justices  like  Ralph  Hengham  and  Thomas  Weyland  filing  to 
escape.*  In  justice  to  the  condemned  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  givoi  very  small  salaries,  and  were  greatly  tempted  to  use 
their  poeitioD  for  the  increase  of  their  slender  incomes.  Moreover, 
the  great  increase  in  litigation  during  this  reign  seems  to  imply 
a  confidence  in  the  judges  as  a  rule,  and  in  all  probability  much 
that  would  now  be  termed  ill-gotteo  was  then  regarded  as 
Intimate  perquisites,  and  would  have  been  ignored  by  most  other 
kings  of  the  times  less  enamoured  of  justice." 

Having  reoi^anised  the  Bench,  Edward  next  [Hvceeded  to  listen 
to  other  complaints.  Tbe  Jews  had  been  growing  in  unpopularity 
in  England  of  late,  partly  owing  to  religious  bigotry,  partly  to 
economic  reasons.  As  they  could  find  do  place  in  a  feudal  organisa- 
tion of  society  owing  to  their  inability  to  take  a  Christian  oath, 
they  had  no  l^al  rights  and  w^«  the  King's  chattels,  entirely  at 
his  mercy,  and  Edward's  hatred  of  all  kinds  of  unorthodoxy  had 

'  DviutabU  Annals,  353. 

'Political  Song*  (Cainden  Soc.),  334-330.     Cf.  233.  *  Poeden,  L  71;. 

'Wykea,  319-333;  DtmslabU  Animii,  355-357;  Annaln  LotuL,  97-98.  Cf. 
Ptekham  Lttttn,  968.     Probably  ■  goixl  auny  gaildeH  people  weie  nnoved. 

>  The  trials  of  the  acmaed  oSdala  have  been  published  in  StaU  Trialt  (taSg- 
1393),  ed.  by  Prof.  Tout  and  Hilda  Johnson  (Royal  Hist.  Soc,  1906).  The  worst 
accusations  tecotded  by  the  chtoniclers  do  not  generally  appear  in  tbe  official  iti- 
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led  him  to  show  little  sympathy  for  these  outlaws  under  his  pro- 
tectioii.  An  attempt  was  made  to  coDvert  the  Jeir  to  Christi- 
anit;,  but  the  coDverf  s  prospects  were  not  tempting,  for  hk  whole 
property  reverted  to  the  King,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
enter  the  home  for  converted  Jews,  which  stood  just  outside  the 
libeties  of  London.  Here,  by  the  King's  bounty,  he  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  a  porticHi  of  his  property  as  administered  by  the  Warden 
of  the  home ! '  In  addition  to  this  religious  persecution  Edward's 
reign  witnessed  an  economic  attack  oa  the  Jews  in  England. 
IlieiT  main  source  of  income  arose  from  the  lending  of  money, 
and  rince  usury  had  been  forbidden,  as  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Ouistian  theology,  it  was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  human 
nature  to  allow  a  body  of  men  to  profit  by  their  immunity  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  prevalent  faith.  So  in  1275  the  Kng,  in 
spite  of  the  wealth  that  he  derived  from  them,  forbade  the  Jews 
to  lend  money  on  usuiy,  bidding  them  earn  their  living  as  Christians 
did.'  Thus  was  the  Jew  deprived  of  his  only  source  of  income.  He 
coold  not  be  expected  to  change  hb  nature,  and  take  to  agriculture, 
even  if  the  obligation  on  him  to  live  in  certain  appointed  "  Jewries  " 
had  not  precluded  this,  while  he  was  debarred  from  becoming  a 
merchant  or  a  craftsman  as  the  guild  organisation,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  dominated  both  these  activities.  His  only 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  was  gone.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
be  should  take  to  clipping  the  coin,  an  easy  process  when  the  only 
Engli^  coin  was  a  penny,  which,  to  produce  smaller  units,  was 
broken  roughly  into  two  or  four  halfpence  or  farthings,  easily  re- 
ducible in  size  by  judidous  paring.  The  example  set  by  the  Jew 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Christian,  and  frequent  arrests  for  clipping 
are  recorded  after  the  issue  of  the  ordinance  of  1275.  At  Christ- 
mas, 1378,  Christians  and  Jews  were  arrested  wholesale.  The 
Christians,  with  three  exceptions,  escaped  with  the  payment  of 
large  Enes,  but  the  Jews  were  denied  the  right,  confirmed  by  Edward 
lumself,  of  being  tried  by  their  own  justices,  and  between  S80  and 
SOO  of  them  were  executed  in  London  alone,  besides  many  more  in 
other  parts  of  England.'    This  wholesale  prosecution  was  followed 

>CaLofPatcntRoUt(ia73-i38i),37i-373.       * SutuUi, i. aii-na ;  W)4ces,366. 

*l>tmrt^UAniiaU,  279,281;  Frtnek  Ckrm.  ofl.<md.,  15-16:  AnnaUi  Loud., 
n ;  Wykea,  379.  Wykes  declare!  tlut  the  lawfoloew  of  tbe  proceedingB  againat 
k  Jeira  WW  vety  donbthi]. 
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bj  a  reform  of  the  coinage,  new  peimies  of  superior  executioD  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  isaueH,  while  round  halfpence  and  farthings 
were  now  coined  for  the  first  time.  At  length,  influenced  probahly 
by  his  mother'  and  by  an  access  of  religious  seal  which  had  seiited 
him  on  taking  the  Cross  once  more  while  abroad,*  Edward  issued  an 
edict  ordering  all  Jews  to  leave  England  by  All  Saints'  Day,  1290,  on 
the  plea  that  the  usury  law  had  been  evaded.  The  Jews  were  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  personal  chatties  with  them,  but  their  other 
property  was  to  beforfeited  to  the  Crown.*  A  persistent  tradition  de- 
clares that  the  edict  was  never  carried  out  to  the  letter,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  number  of  Jews  braved  the 
threat  of  execution  if  found  within  the  kingdom  after  November  Ist. 
Some  never  reached  a  place  of  safety ;  there  is  a  horrid  story  of  a  party 
of  London  Jews  who  were  disembarked  on  a  sandbank  by  the  captain 
of  the  ship  they  had  chartered,  and  left  to  be  drowned,  with  the 
advice  to  call  on  Moses  to  deliver  them.*  It  is  some  ctHufort  to 
know  that  the  ruffianly  captain  and  his  associates  were  punished 
for  this  base  act  of  treachery.* 

Though  the  King  lost  a  fi-uitful  source  of  income  when  the  Jews 
left  England,  he  had  another  to  fall  back  upon  to  pay  for  the  wars 
that  he  undertook.  The  Italian  merchants  were  the  most  promi* 
nent  traders  of  the  age,  and  for  many  years  they  had  been  doing 
business  in  England.  Coming  originally  as  buyen  of  wool  and  also 
as  conveyors  of  money  from  England  to  the  Papal  Curia,  they 
stayed  as  moneylendere,  and  were  found  very  useful  by  the  King 
whoi  he  needed  ready  cash,  especially  as  a  tax  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment took  some  time  to  collect.  Though  Edward  was  indebted 
from  the  earliest  days  of  his  reign  to  the  Lombards,  as  these  Italians 
were  generally  called,  he-never  seems  to  have  paid  any  interest^ — 

1  She  had  expelled  all  Jews  from  hei  dowry-towns  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls 
(1273-1281),  76). 

'  Marked  hy  the  inunediate  expoluon  of  the  Jews  fiom  Gascony  (TTevet,  314). 

■  Select  PleaB  of  th«  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  (Selden  Soc.,  190a),  pp.  xl-xlL 

'  Hemingburgh,  ii.  zi. 

*  DuHslabU  Annals,  362.  Hemingburgh  states  the  contrary.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Jews  in  England  and  theii  expulsion  see  A.  M.  Hyamson,  A  Hhtory 
oflhtjeas  in  England  (London,  igo8),  and  The  Expulsion  of  Iht  Jeus  front  Eng- 
land in  lago,  by  B.  L.  Abrahams  (Oxford,  1895). 

'  Doubtless  this  was  why  he  constantly  forbade  them  to  lend  money  al  usury 
(Cat.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1373-1381),  gi,  laS,  418). 
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asury  ma  forbidden  b;  the  Church — but  tJie  wily  lenders  gained 
ri^ts  over  the  customs  and  other  revenues  of  the  Crown  to  secure 
their  prindpal/  as  well  as  other  privileges  in  return  for  their  loans 
to  tbe  Kii^.  Cotain  merchants  of  Lucca  for  instance  w^«  al< 
lowed  to  bring  cloth  into  the  country  and  sell  it,  though  it  did 
not  comply  with  the  recent  regulations  as  to  size  and  quality.* 
Such  privileges  helped  to  make  the  Lombard  merchant  very 
unpopular,  and  again  and  again  he  was  attacked,  whether  un- 
lawfully by  aasault  in  the  London  streets,  or  in  more  constitu- 
tional guise  by  petition  in  Parliament.  He  was,  however,  far  too 
valuable  an  asset  to  be  left  without  the  royal  protection,  for  not 
even  London,  that  great  producer  of  royal  loans,  could  raise  a  sum 
of  money  with  the  ease  and  despatch  of  these  early  bankers,  and 
more  and  more  did  English  kings  come  to  depend  on  anticipations 
of  tbeir  revenue,  though  they  lost  considerably  by  this  improvident 
method. 

With  the  summary  justice  meted  out  to  his  defaulting  officials, 
and  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  we  come  to  the  parting  of  tbe 
ways  in  Edward's  reign,  and  the  parting  is  marked  by  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  on  November  28th,  1290.  She  had  been  tbe 
best  friend  he  ever  bad,  a  woman  who  won  ber  way  to  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects,  because  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed,  and  this  in  spite  of  her  early  unpopularity  due  to 
her  costly  marriage  and  the  foreign  retinue  that  accompanied  her 
to  England.  To  no  earlier  queen  does  a  chronicler  give  a  liner 
character  for  piety,  mercy,  and  modesty  than  Rishanger  does  to 
Eleanor  of  Castile.^  Hei'  husband  mourned  her  sincerely  ;  and  tbe 
crosses  raised  to  her  memory  along  the  route  of  her  funeral  pro- 
cession from  Harby  in  Nottinghamshire  to  Westminster,  testi£ed  to 
tbe  d^th  of  his  feeling.*  In  the  following  year  the  queen-mother 
followed  her  daughtei^in-law  to  the  grave,  and  other  notable  deaths 
occurred  about  this  period,  for  the  Treasurer,  John  Kirkby,  the 
Chancellor,  Robert  Bumell,  and  Archbishop  Peckham  all  passed 
away  between  1S90  and  129S.  With  the  advent  of  new  associates 
new  problems  assailed  the   King.     His  greatest  work  was  done, 

'  CaL  of  Patent  Roils  (1373-13S1},  loi,  149, 173,  338,  355,  etc 

*  Ibid.,  3Sfi.  >  Ridunget,  isk>-tii. 

*  Pof  tbe  identification  of  Harby  ai  tbe  place  of  Eleanot'a  death,  lee  Mt. 
W.  H.  Stevouoo'*  note  in  Ibe  Bng.  Hiit.  Rtv.,  iii.  313-318. 
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his  legal  reforms  had  be^i  accomplubed,  and  Wales  had  been  incor- 
porated with  his  English  dominions,  but  the  more  difficult  problems 
of  his  reign — the  Scottish  succession  troubles  and  the  final  breach 
with  France — had  still  to  be  foced,  and  faced  without  the  sympa- 
thetic assistance  of  his  wife  and  the  sagacious  statesmanship  of 
Robert  Bumell. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EVER  an  opportunist  in  the  best  sense  of  tlie  word,  Edward, 
when  erenta  played  into  his  hands,  seldom  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity.  This  is  true  of  all  his  policy, 
but  most  of  all  of  his  dealings  with  Scotland.  There  his 
opportunity  bad  come  in  1986,  when  Alexander  III.  died  from  a 
Cidl  from  his  horse,  leaving  no  successor  save  an  infimt  grand- 
daughter, the  ofi&pring  of  his  daughter  Margaret  and  Eric  of 
Norway.  The  succeasion  of  this  child  was  a  matter  of  coimderable 
anxiety  to  the  Scots,  and  in  view  of  the  good  relations  which  had 
existed  between  Alexander  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  nobles,  who 
had  assembled  for  the  funeral  at  Dunfermline,  sent  two  Dominican 
Friars  to  Edward,  asking  for  liis  favour  and  advice.'  The  King  had 
•ailed  for  France,  and  it  was  in  Gascony  that  he  received  the 
menengers,  and  advised  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  already 
doubtless  consdouB  of  the  opportunity  which  offered  of  unitii^  the 
thrones  of  England  and  Scotland.  Within  a  year  he  had  obtained 
a  genoal  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry  any  of  his  children 
witiiin  the  prohibited  degrees,'  which  suggests  that  he  was  already 
oMitempUting  a  marriage  of  his  son  to  his  grand-niece,  the  new 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  he  moved  warily,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  about  to  return  to  England  that  Eric  of  Norway  sent 
him  envoys  with  plenary  powers  to  discuss  matters  relative  to  his 
daughter,  and  not  till  November  that  certain  English  and  Scottish 
representatives  met  in  conference  at  Salisbury.  From  the  treaty 
drawn  up  there  it  seems  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the 
Mud  of  Norway,  as  she  came  to  be  called,  would  be  well  rec^ved 

>  Deeimtiiti  c/ScofHsk  Hlitory,  i.  4-5 ;  Hemingburgh,  ii.  30-31. 
*  DeemmtnU  ofSeoUhk  Bntory,  i.  35-36. 
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in  Scotland.  As  a  precautionary  measure  she  waa  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  there  kept  till  Edward  should  consider  it  safe  for  her 
to  enter  her  kingdom.  With  regard  to  her  marriage  nothing 
definite  waa  settled :  indeed  if  the  treaty  were  read  merely  as  an 
official  record,  and  not  treated  ^  a  human  document,  it  might  be 
thought  that  all  parties  concerned  desired  that  she  should  die  un- 
wed. Eric  was  to  hand  her  over  to  Edward  free  from  any  contract 
of  marriage,  and  he  in  turn  was  to  transfer  her  to  Scotland  equally 
free,  while  on  their  part  the  Scots  guaranteed  that  they  would 
marry  her  to  no  one  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of  England.' 
Having  obtained  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  his  son 
to  marry  Margaret,  Edward  set  his  seal  to  conditions  agreed  upon 
at  Brigham,  on  July  18th,  1S90,  promising  that  the  two  kingdoms, 
even  if  they  were  under  the  same  ruler,  should  be  kept  entirely 
separate,  and  that  the  Scottish  throne  should  be  fr«e  from  all  sub- 
jection to  that  of  England,  the  privileges  of  neither  being  di- 
minbhed  nor  increased.  No  Parliament  was  to  discuss  Scottish 
ftSairs  if  called  outside  the  northern  kingdom,  and  no  Scottish  subject 
was  to  be  compelled  to  plead  in  any  court  not  held  in  his  own 
country.^ 

Everything  seemed  plain  sdling,  and  Edward  mi^t  well  think 
a  troublesome  neighbour  was  to  be  brought  under  his  direct  in- 
fluence. A  ship  stored  with  all  manner  of  necessaries  and  luxuries 
was  sent  to  Norway  to  convey  the  Maid  to  England,'  but  she 
proved  too  frail  to  stand  the  voyage.  Seized  with  illness,  she  was 
put  ashore  at  the  Orkneys  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  life,  but  in 
vain.  Her  death  had  a  momentous  effect  both  on  Scottish  and 
English  histoiy.  Edward's  plans  were  upset.  The  possible  aspir- 
ants to  the  Scottish  throne  were  legion,  but  of  the  numerous  claims 
put  in  only  three  could  be  considered  as  serious.^  These  all  de- 
scended from  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  William 
l^e  Lion,  who  had  died  in  Uli.  John  Balliol  represented  the 
elder  line,  hut  Robert  ftnice  stood  one  generation  nearer  to  the 
parent  stock,  while  John  Hastings,  descended  firom  the  youngest  of 

1  Dotummtt  t>/  SeolHth  Hitiory,  i.  105-111.  >  Ibid.,  i.  it^-t-j^. 

■  CbU  of  Patent  Rolls  (1281-1291),  386-387. 

*  Many  claiou  exiited,  based  on  descent  from  Williiin  the  Lion  and  AJeiaadet 
II.,  thtougb  illegitimate  lines.  Florence,  Count  of  Holland,  claimed  throngb  Ada, 
aiitei  of  William  the  Lion,  and  later  Eric  of  Norway  put  in  a  claim  as  heir  to  hit 
daughter  Margaret 
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D&vid's  three  daughters,  h&d  by  far  the  weakest  of  the  three  claims. 
In  fact,  the  struggle  for  the  kingship  was  to  lie  between  Balliol  and 
Bnioe,  and  between  them  al<Hie.  Withoat  a  moment's  hesitation 
both  parties  appealed  to  Edward,  thus  obviating  any  neoesnty  fcH* 
the  English  King  to  interfere  on  his  own  initiative.  The  death  of 
Ho^aret  was  but  a  rumour  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  evi- 
dently in  the  interests  of  Balliol,  uiged  Edward  to  appear  on  the 
borderland  to  preserve  peace,  as  Bruce  was  already  in  arms.'  On 
the  other  band,  Bruce  wrote  to  Edward  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  both  by  hereditary  right  and  by  judgment  of  the  Great 
Council  during  the  late  King's  reign,  and  declaring  that  there  was 
8  con^iracy  tm  foot  to  give  it  to  Balliol.'  The  opening  thus 
offered  was  eagerly  seized,  and  From  the  very  first  Edward  ^owed 
that  he  meant  to  assert  bis  authority  over  Scotland.  He  ordered 
researches  to  be  mode  in  all  the  chief  nwnasteries  in  England  to 
{vove  his  feudal  superiwity  over  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  for  it 
had  become  the  custom  to  send  copies  of  all  important  State  docu- 
ments  to  religious  bouses,  which  explains  the  appearance  of  official 
records  in  the  pages  of  so  many  of  the  monkish  chroniclers.  It 
was  no  secret  in  EngUnd  that  he  had  the  definite  intuition  of  sub- 
duing Scotland  to  his  will,*  when  he  summoned  the  claimants  to 
appear  before  him  at  Norham,  at  the  some  time  promising  that  the 
appearance  of  Scottisb  suitors  on  English  soil  should  not  be  token 
as  a  precedent.* 

When  on  May  10th  the  proceedings  were  opened,  the  King  was 
supported  by  many  bishops,  clerks  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  monks  with  their  chronicles,  ready  to  substantiate  all 
doims  that  Edward  might  make  over  Scotland.'  To  the  asoemUed 
Scottish  magnates  Roger  de  Brabazon,  a  justice — «nd  later  Chief 
Justice — of  the  King's  Bench,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  in 
the  same  of  the  King.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  trial  the  claimants 
were  told  that  they  must  acknowledge  £>]ward  as  overlord.  This 
*s«  no  new  claim,  but  the  exact  relationship  between  the  two 
crowns  was  a  fruitful  field  of  controversy  for  the  lawyers.     What- 

'Foedera,;.  741. 

'Palgmvc,  Docwmtmtt,  17-31.    Tbedateudatuheoiici^ofthk  document  have 


'  Aimalt  tf  WanttUr,  504.  *  Docummft  0/  ScolHih  Hitlorj',  i.  aaS. 

'  Henungburgb,  ii.  33. 
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ever  the  claims  over  Scotland  put  forward  by  early  English  kings, 
it  was  undisputed  that  WiltUm  the  Lion  had  done  homage  to 
Henry  II.  in  1175,  and  Edward  seems  to  have  taken  thb  as  the 
basis  of  his  claim,  disregarding  Richard  I.'s  renunciation  in  1189. 
The  exact  limit  of  this  renundatton  was  a  question  open  to  endless 
argument  The  Scots  maintained  that  the  homage  of  their  King 
was  now  paid  for  his  English  estates  in  England,  notably  the  Earl- 
dom of  Huntingdon,  but,  if  Alexander  III.  in  1274  had  made  such 
conditional  homage,  in  1S78  he  certainly  (^reed  to  repeat  his  oath 
without  any  such  limitation,  though  without  any  explicit  mention 
of  Scotland.  Now,  howev^,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  demand  of  Edward's  representative  that  superiority  should  be 
acknowledged.'  The  claimants,  given  a  day  to  think  the  matter 
over,  asked  for  longer  time,  but  though  Edward  granted  this  request, 
he  showed  that  he  had  decided  to  enforce  his  claims.  He  was  satisfied 
as  to  the  strict  legality  of  his  claim,  and  like  &  true  lawyer  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  his  opponents'  weakness,  to  press  a 
demand  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  well  be  rejected.  Nor  were 
the  claimants  likely  to  have  very  fine  feelings  with  regard  to  Scottish 
independence.  Both  Bruce  and  Balliol  were  as  much  English 
barons  as  Scottish  princes.  Balliol  was  lord  of  Barnard  Castle  in 
Durham,  and  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Northampton ;  Bruce  held  ten  Knights'  fees  in  England,  so  both 
owed  homage  to  Edward  apart  from  any  Scottish  affair.  Bruce,  too, 
who  had  been  sometime  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  must 
have  been  lawyer  enough  to  appreciate  the  legal  points.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  claimants  returned  and  took  the  required  oath, 
thus  placing  themselves  in  Edward's  power  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  future  war,  since  tiiey  recognised  the  English  King  as  Sovereign 
Lord  of  Scotland,  and  thereby  entitled  to  decide  the  disputed  suc- 
cession.' Entire  possession  of  Scotland  with  the  seizin  of  all 
lands  and  castles  and  the  appointment  of  ofiicials  was  temporarily 
ceded  to  Edward,  who  reappointed  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
but  named  one  of  his  own  clerks,  Walter  of  Amundesham,  to  co- 

'  Sit  James  Ramuy,  Th4  Daa*  of  tht  ConttHutimi,  383,  noticea  a  diBCrcpancy 
betveeo  the  official  account  in  the  Poedera  and  the  other  recordi.  In  the  Foedcta 
the  claim  ii  lobe  "ditectosdomiaus"  of  Scotland,  whereas  in  the  other  records  it  is 
to  be  "dominni  sapremus'*  only. 

'  AnnaUi  Rfgni  Scotiat,  334-335. 
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opo^te  with  the  Scottish  Chancellor.  A  council  of  104  memberB 
was  set  up  to  trj  the  great  Cause,  forty  being  chosen  by  Bruce  and 
his  friends,  forty  by  Balliol,  his  kinsman  Comyn  and  their  party, 
and  twenty-four,  mostly  well-known  councillors  of  the  King,  by 
Edward  himself.  By  August,  1 291 ,  all  was  ready ;  the  Scottish  mag- 
nates had  Bwom  homage,  the  castles  and  lands  bad  been  handed 
over  to  Edward,  the  arbitraton  had  been  appointed,  but  the  hear- 
ing of  the  various  claimants  was  postponed  till  the  following  June, 
possibly  to  enable  them  to  prepare  their  cases  more  carefully. 
When  the  conference  reassembled  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  some  time 
was  spent  in  deciding  the  laws  and  customs  which  governed  the 
succession,  and  it  was  not  till  October  14th  that  the  various  claims 
were  examined  in  detail.  The  long  and  complicated  pleadings  show 
with  what  care  Edward  observed  legal  forms  and  ceremonies.  Ulti- 
mately when  Balliol  emerged  triumf^iant  from  the  attacks  of  all 
other  competitors,  there  still  remained  a  knotty  question.  Hast- 
ings put  in  a  plea  for  the  equal  division  of  the  inheritance  among 
the  Uiree  heirs  of  David,  on  the  ground  that,  by  feudal  law,  in  the 
absence  of  mate  heirs  all  daughters  shared  alike,  but  on  November 
17th  final  judgment  was  delivered  in  favour  of  indivigibility,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  carry  through  the  formalities  of  placmg 
Balliol  upon  the  throne.  Edward  at  once  handed  over  the  seizin 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  castles  which  were  in  bb  hands 
to  the  new  King,  the  seal  temporarily  used  by  the  guardians  during 
the  interregnum  was  broken,  and  in  letum  Balliol  did  homage  to 
his  overlord,  definitely  stating  that  he  held  the  throne  from  him, 
and  attesting  this  by  a  formal  document  sealed  with  his  private 
sealand  those  of  the  chief  Scottish  magnates.  After  his  coronation 
this  homage  was  repeated  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,' 

Thus  had  Edward  with  conspicuous  ability  accomplished  the  most 
important  piece  of  arbitration  that  he  had  undertaken.  In  the 
Bght  of  subsequent  events  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  already  decided  on  his  later  course  of  conduct.  The  care 
with  which  he  left  no  loophole  for  an  escape  from  his  overlordship 

'The  iriiole  case  bom  beginning  to  end  li  pieMrved  in  two  copiea  ¥srying 
■ligbtlj  in  detail.  Tbey  are  printed  in  Poedera,  i.  703.784,  and  at  the  end  of  Rish- 
Miiga'a  Chroaide  in  the  RoUs  Setiea  under  the  title,  Annaltt  Rigni  Sc^ia*, 
334-368.  Both  were  written  bj  ot  under  the  diiection  of  Jean  Erturi  of  Caen,  a 
papal  DOtsfy,  who  teeam  to  have  been  the  official  recorder  of  the  proceedinsi. 
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suggests  that  he  b&d  decided  to  secure,  throuf^  the  strict  enforce- 
ment  of  feudal  law,  that  control  over  tjie  nei^bouring  kingdom 
which  he  had  promised  himself  wbra  his  son  was  betrothed  to  the 
Maid  of  Norway.  He  had  incorporated  Wales  by  this  method,  and 
it  seems  but  natural  that  he  intended  to  follow  the  same  policy  with 
regard  to  Scotland.  Despite  his  outwardly  correct  attitude,  his 
real  intentions  had  peeped  through  the  mask.  Edward's  arbitration 
was  just  and  legal,  for  once  the  tenns  were  synonymous,  but  when 
equity  and  technical  legality  came  into  conflict  there  was  not  a 
moment's  doubt  as  to  which  course  be  would  pursue. 

While  Scotland  was  thus  occupying  the  Kite's  attention,  trouble 
was  brewing  with  France.  Philip  the  F«r  was  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity  to  put  pressure  on  his  too  powerful  vassal,  and  seeking 
a  way  to  retaliate  on  him  for  his  attempt  to  isolate  France  by  a 
system  of  continental  alliances.  If  Edward's  polic}'  was  but  a  re- 
petition of  that  inaugurated  by  Henry  II.,  Philip  also  tefurbished 
the  defensive  weapons  used  by  his  predecessors.  In  picking  a  quarrel 
with  England  the  French  King  was  assisted  by  the  growing  enmity 
between  the  various  groups  of  sailors  trading  in  the  English  Channel. 
The  trade  of  Northern  Europe  was  expanding,  and  commercial 
rivalry  was  increasing.  The  ^ipmen  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of 
Yarmouth  bad  joined  in  a  private  war  between  the  men  of  Bayonne 
and  their  Flemish  rivals,  in  which  the  latter  lost  a  lai^  number  of 
ships  burnt  or  captured.  The  inevitable  result  was  the  expulsion 
<^  all  English  and  Gascon  sailors  ^m  Flanders,  and  English  retalia- 
tion in  seizing  the  ships  uid  goods  of  all  Flemings  in  England :  but 
the  trouble  was  not  serious  and  peace  was  soon  restored.  Ute 
Norman  sailora  now  helped  to  com  plicate  these  commercial  troubles, 
and  while  Edward  was  busy  in  the  North,  they  fell  upon  Dover, 
pillaging  and  burning  a  lai^  part  of  the  town.  It  was  these 
Normans  who  gave  Philip  his  opportunity  to  call  Edward  to  account 
While  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  complaining  at  Paris  of  French 
attacks  on  English  shipping,  the  quarrel  between  the  French  and 
English  sailon  flared  up  owing  to  the  murder  of  a  Cinqae  Port 
sailor,  who  had  landed  on  the  Norman  coast  to  draw  vnter.  At 
once  a  miniature  naval  war  broke  out,  the  details  of  which  are  hard 
to  unravel  owing  to  the  bias  of  those  who  chronicle  the  events. 
The  Nonnans  sailed  up  and  down  the  Channel  vowing  death  to  all 
English  sailots,  two  of  whom  they  captured  and  banged  at  the 
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jud-ann.  T^e  Engli^  made  reprisals  b;  falling  upon  Sluys,  siak- 
ing  several  sbipa  and  carrying  off  six  as  prises  In  the  end  a  regular 
eng^em^t  was  fought  off  Saint-Mafa6  on  May  15th,  1298,  between 
the  English,  supported  by  the  Gascon,  Irish,  and  Dutch  sailors, 
against  the  Normane,  assisted  by  men  from  other  French  ports,  and 
even  from  Genoa.  I^e  fight  took  place  during  a  heavy  storm,  which 
according  to  one  account  enabled  the  Normans  to  take  their  enemy 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  the  victory  lay  with  the  English. 

Phitip  promptly  complained,  and  sent  on  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, demanding  totitntion  fuid  compensation,  if  matten  affecting 
Gascony,  then  pending  in  France,  were  to  be  settled  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  Edward.  The  English  King  was  quite  ready  to  discuss 
the  matter,  especially  as  the  outrageous  behaviour  of  some  Norfolk 
sailors  to  the  Count  of  Holland's  men  might  lead  him  to  think  that 
all  the  blame  was  not  on  the  French  side.  He  forbade  his  seamen 
to  molest  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  France,  and  suggested  that 
thoae  who  had  complained  to  the  French  King  should  come  and 
lodge  their  complaints  before  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  as  there 
they  would  get  speedy  justice.  He  even  promised  that  if  this 
solution  did  not  find  favour,  be  would  meet  Philip  at  some  frontier 
town  and  there  discuss  a  settlement,  or  allow  the  matter  to  go  to 
arbitration.  A  settlement  was  the  last  thing  that  Philip  wanted  ; 
he  wished  to  treat  the  matter  not  as  between  two  equal  princes, 
but  as  between  lord  and  vassal,  so  he  summoned  Edward  as  Duke 
of  Aqnitaine  to  appear  before  him  at  Paris.  The  attack  was  more 
subtle  than  probably  even  Philip  knew.  Edward  was  already  em- 
barked upon  the  policy  of  compelling  the  King  of  Scotland  to 
answer  the  appeals  of  his  subjects  at  Westminster,  and  stickler  for  - 
the  details  of  feudal  law  as  overlord,  he  could  hardly  ignore  hia  ob- 
ligatione  as  vassal,  and  refuse  to  appear  on  a  similar  summons  at 
Paris. 

To  gain  time  Edward  commisaioDed  his  brother  Edmund  of 
Lancaster  to  indnce  his  French  overlord  to  withdraw  the  citation, 
but  Philip  was  obdurate,  and  repeated  the  summons  in  a  letter 
which  detailed  the  complaints  at  some  length  and  with  great  heat 

>  Hemingburgh,  ii.  40-43 ;  Cotton,  127;  Florence  of  Worceatet.  Contin,,  ii.  367- 
36S;  Anmalti  I-ond.,  ioi.>  Littrn  dt  Roil,  i.  393-400.  The  ctuoniclerB  give  vicious 
eatiinatcs,  all  obviotuly  largely  inflated,  of  the  namber  of  French  ships  captured ; 
Risfaa/igei  (p-  137)  declares  that  15,000  French  were  killed. 
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At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Edward  was  to  make  formal  submissitMi, 
deliveiing  over  hostages  and  certain  border  fortresses  for  forty. days, 
after  which  at  a  personal  interview  with  the  French  King  be  would 
receive  all  back.  On  the  receipt  of  his  brother's  authorisation  to 
suirender  the  fortresses,  and  Philip's  verbal  ratification  of  the  terms, 
Edmond  on  February  3rd,  1294,  ordered  the  King's  Seneschal  in 
Gascony  to  admit  the  French.  Anxious  at  the  number  of  soldiers 
poured  into  Gascony,  Edmund  made  yet  another  i^peal  to 
Philip,  but  was  told  to  wait  till  the  forty  days  were  accomplished. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  King  of  France  profeffied  his  inability 
to  rescind  the  judgment  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris  without  the 
consent  of  his  council.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  under  which  the 
fortresses  had  been  rengned  was  waste  paper,  the  citation  held  good, 
and,  as  it  had  not  been  obeyed,  the  Duchy  of  Aquitwne  was  forfeit  to 
the  French  throne.  Aghast  at  such  a  cynical  disregard  of  political 
ffuth,  and  fearful  of  his  safety,  Edmund  fled  to  England  to  confess 
his  failure  to  his  Iwother,  a  failure  for  which  he  has  been  much 
blamed,  thou^  he  seems  to  have  taken  adequate  precautions,  and 
to  have  been  outwitted  not  by  diplomacy  but  by  sheer  fraud.' 

War  was  now  iDevitabl&  To  renewed  tutations  to  appear  at 
Paris  Edward  replied  by  sending  two  friars  to  renounce  his  bc»nage 
to  his  overknrd,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  rights.  The  force  col- 
lected for  an  immediate  attack  upon  Gascony  was  necessarily  small, 
owing  to  Mad<^8  Welsh  rising,  which  compelled  an  expedition  to 
the  West  led  by  the  King  in  person.  After  many  delays  John  of 
Brittany  and  John  St.  John  brought  their  little  army  safely  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garonne.  WherevCT  the  English  forces  went 
they  were  welcomed  and  admitted  by  the  Gascons,  though  in  some 
cases  the  French  ganisoaB  had  to  be  besieged  in  the  castles. 
Bordeaux,  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  was  passed  by,  the  troops 
landmg  higher  up  the  river  at  Rions.  Here  the  army  was  in- 
creased by  Gascon  recruits,  and  John  of  Brittany  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  said  off  St.  John  to  retake  Bayrame,  where  the  citizens, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  rose  against  the  French,  driving  them  into 
the  citadel  till  the  arrival  of  the  English  compelled  their  sur- 

> Hemtngburgh,  it.  43-4S  ;  Trevei,  327-331 ;  Edmund's  own  account. of  the 
negotiatioM  is  to  be  found  in  Foedeia,  i.  794.  For  tbe  French  point  of  view  tee 
B.  Bontaric,  LaFranct  «naPliiUippi  U  Bttttail^ay'aae,  Hittoirt  dtFrana,  III.  ii. 
J96-397. 
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render.  All  wait  in  favour  of  Edward's  forces  till  the  spring,  when 
Chatiee  of  Valois  came  to  the  rtocue  of  the  remaining  French 
garrisons.  The  tables  were  then  turned,  diasensions  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp  produced  a  mutiny,  and  many  of  the  recovered  districts 
fell  back  into  F^ncb  bands.  When  in  the  late  summer  a  truce 
was  made,  the  r^on  round  Bayimne  alone  reroained  in  English 
occapation. 

At  home  the  King's  needs  drove  him  to  all  manner  of  eztor- 
tkms,  f<H-  he  needed  vast  Hums  to  buy  the  assistance  of  continental 
princes  against  France.  True  to  his  old  policy,  Edward  was  trj-ing 
to  build  up  a  coalition  against  his  enemy.  He  enlisted  Guy,  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  othra-  princes  of  the  Low  Countries,  including  his 
own  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  Count  of  Holland. 
Above  all,  English  subsidies  won  over  Adolf  of  Nassau,  the  new 
Effipoor,  since  he  wanted  to  win  the  kingdom  of  Aries  from 
FnuKC.  llius  Edward  built  up  a  Teutonic  federation  to  press 
France  on  the  East,  while  his  own  forces  invaded  Gascony  on  the 
West.'  Philip  meantime  was  collecting  allies,  so  that  a  great 
Eoropean  war  seemed  inevitable.  This  catastrophe  Pope  Celes- 
tioe  V.  had  done  his  best  to  avert,  and  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.  had 
been  barely  installed  when  he  sent  off  messengers  to  Edward 
urging  peace.  The  King,  whose  forces  were  not  ready,  and  who 
hsd  no  desire  for  a  French  war,  agreed  to  a  truce.  It  did  him  little 
good,  for  the  diplomacy  of  the  French  King  sapped  his  alliances. 
Ihe  Emperor,  who  had  declared  so  loudly  that  he  would  invade 
France,  was  bought  off  by  French  gold,'  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
■ad  Holland  were  persuaded  to  change  sidea  Above  all,  Philip 
let  himself  to  build  up  an  alliance  with  the  Scots.  Balliol  was 
d&nled  with  the  prospect  of  a  French  princess  as  wife  for  bis  son 
Edward,  while  the  Flemings  were  ordered  to  continue  to  trade 
with  Scotland,  though  England  was  boycotted.  Philip  was  con- 
6deat  that  his  enemy  was  powerless.  His  agent  in  London,  Thomas 
IHirberville,  whom  he  had  captured  in  Gascony  and  set  at  liberty 
to  act  as  his  spy  in  England,  reported  that  Edward  was  threatened 
'  For  the  detaila  of  this  policy  (e«  Paal  Foninier,  L*  Rt^mant  ^Arln  tt  dt 

■  Por  a  diicmaion  of  tbe  problem  whethct  Philip  IV.  auceeeded  in  bribing  Adolf 
to  dcKrt  his  alliM  ttt  AnaUkltn  lur  Oiichicktt  i*t  13  and  14  yakrkundtrti, 
t?  Dr.  VAu  K«tn  (Sondefabdmck  an*  den  MiUhnlHitgtn  dti  IniUtuU  fir 
BatrrtUliitclU  Otukichtifitrulumg,  XXX). 
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by  great  difficulties.  The  Scots  were  expected  to  riK  in  rebellion, 
and  if  they  did  so  tbe  Welsh  would  follow  suit'  Edward  was 
truly  sote  beset  He  was  surrounded  by  actual  or  potential  eDemies, 
his  diplomacy  was  andermined ;  the  English  coast  was  open  to 
attack,  Dover  being  once  more  burnt,  and  Winchelsea  sav^  only 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  there  was  but  small  satisfaction  in  the 
reprisals  of  the  English  sailors. 

Of  all  the  dangers,  that  from  Scotland  seemed  to  Edward  the 
greatest.  He  would  not  resign  his  rights  over  Gascony,  but  he 
was  far  more  determined  to  maintain  his  hold  over  John  Balliol. 
When  homage  waa  sworn  for  Scotland,  Edward  interpreted  the  act 
quite  differently  to  the  Scots.  He  knew  the  strict  legal  rights 
with  which  it  endowed  him,  and  he  intended  to  make  full  use  of 
them.  ThoB,  ifbea  in  1293  Roger  BariJiolomew,  a  burgess  of 
Berwick,  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  tbe  Scottish  Courts  to  the 
English  overlord,  an  example  followed  nest  year  by  Macduff,  Earl 
of  Fife,  Edward  accepted  the  appeals,  which  began  to  flow  across 
the  Border,  and  explained  to  Balliol  that  he  must  answer  them  in 
person.  The  King  of  Scots  attended  the  English  Parliament  in 
October,  1S98,  but  his  refusal  to  answer  any  appeab  witiiout  the 
advice  of  his  Council  was  declared  a  gross  contempt  of  Court. 
At  length  in  October,  1295,  compelled  by  his  magnates  to  take  up 
a  more  definite  attitude,  he  signed  an  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  which  was  cemented  by  a  final  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  and  the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Valois.^  Thus 
Edward  had  raised  an  opposition  in  ^Scotland  which  he  by  no 
means  undeRtood.  Though  in  his  eyes  overlordship  entailed  the 
bearing  of  appeals  against  the  vassal,  this  was  really  a  development 
of  feudal  theory  which  had  taken  place  since  the  days  when  Scot- 
land last  acknowledged  tbe  suzerainty  of  England,  and  was  not 
palatable  to  the  mt^nates  of  the  northern  kingdom.  To  do  Edward 
justice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  appeals  had  cotne  spon- 
taneously from  men  of  Scottish  btood,  and  had  been  in  no  way 
suggested  by  him.  The  national  feeling  of  Scotland  was  not  yet 
bom:  it  was  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  Edward's  later 
actions. 

>  Hi)  lettct  is  in  Cotton,  304-306,    Hi*  tteocbery  waa  ^•covered   and  he  was 
execDted  ahortly  aftenvatdi  (Cotton,  306 ;  Hemingbmgb,  ii.  60-63). 
■Foedera,!.  830,831. 
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Things  looked  very  black  for  EDgland  in  the  early  days  of 
1996.  Anxious  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  Scotland,  the  King 
liatened  with  ill-conceated  eagerness  to  suggestions  of  mediation 
with  France,  even  urging  his  old  ally  the  Emperor  to  take  part  in 
n^otiations  for  a  truce.'  Still  reinforcements  under  Edmund  of 
Lancaster  were  sent  to  Gascony,  but  hostilities  were  carried  on 
with  DO  great  vigour  on  either  side,  though  on  the  whole  the 
English  lost  ground.  When  Lancaster  died  at  Bsyonne  during  the 
year,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  the  Eart  of  Lincoln, 
Edward's  trusted  and  valued  servant  in  the  past,*  but  Lincoln  could 
not  expect  much  support  from  home,  as  Edward  wanted  all  the 
men  he  could  get  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  By  March  1st 
an  Ehiglish  army  was  gathered  at  Newcastle  under  the  banner  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  on  March  5th  the  King  led  it  to  the 
&ontier.  The  Scots  were  already  actively  in  the  field,  and  cut  up 
a  small  advance  guard,  sent  to  prevent  Robert  de  Roos  from  be- 
tmying  his  castle  of  Wark  to  the  enemy.  It  was  now  possible  for 
Edward  to  claim  that  his  enemies  had  been  the  aggressors,  and  had 
invaded  England  before  ever  he  had  crossed  the  frontier.  On 
March  38th  the  English  forces  passed  the  Tweed  and  advanced  on 
Berwick,  which  met  a  summons  to  surrender  with  insult.  The 
Scots  aeem  to  have  beUttled  the  military  prowess  of  the  English, 
for  vrben  the  attack  was  sounded  they  were  struck  with  amazement 
at  the  ease  with  which  their  meagre  fortifications  were  passed,  and 
hardly  struck  a  blow  in  defence.  The  only  resistance  of  note  was 
oflfered  by  a  band  of  Flemings  in  their  trade  depot,  the  Red  Hall, 
and  here  the  only  recorded  English  casualty  occurred,  Robert  of 
Almaine  being  struck  down  by  an  arrow.  Large  numbers  of  the 
townsmen  were  slain,  though  the  women  were  spared,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
ot  war.*  At  Berwick  the  King  stayed  for  about  a  month,  having 
estaUiflfaed  communication  with  thefleet,  which  he  had  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  his  land  forces,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
done  in  the  Welsh  wars.  Tlie  time  was  spent  in  refortifying  the 
[dace.  It  was  useless  for  the  Scots  to  try  and  make  a  diversion  into 
England,  and  ravage  the  country  up  to  Hexham,  for  the  English 

'  Foedcta,  i.  334-835.  'Hemingbuigh,  ii.  74-75  ;  Riahanget,  154-135. 

■TbeCopUuiiSii  VTiUiam  Douglas,  wai retained a8atnutor,iince  hehadswora 
hcnMge  to  Edward  in  isgt. 
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conimunicatioDB  were  assured  by  the  fleet.  More  serious  operations 
followed  when  Edward,  hearing  that  a  body  of  Scots  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  Dunbar  by  the  Countess  of  March,  though  her  husband 
was  with  the  invading  army,  sent  E^rl  Warenne  forward  to  lay  siege 
to  it.  The  Scots  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  castle,  thinking  to 
take  the  besif^iers  at  a  disadvantage,  but  when  Warenne  drew  off 
his  men  to  meet  the  advance  of  the  relieving  force,  the  undisciplined 
Scots,  thinking  him  in  retreat,  rushed  forward  in  broken  array, 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  defeat  them  with  loss,  and  drive 
them  back  as  Car  as  the  forest  of  Selkirk.  The  battle  of  Dunbar, 
in  itself  little  more  than  a  skirmi^,  broke  the  back  of  Scottish  re- 
sistance. At  its  best  that  resistance  had  only  represented  a  section 
of  the  Scottish  baronage,  as  many  of  the  magnates,  including  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  two  Bruces  had  joined 
Edward's  anny.^  There  are  signs,  too,  that  on  the  day  of  battle 
many  who  had  supported  the  claims  of  Bruce  preferred  not  to  fight 
too  enthusiastically  in  support  of  Balliol.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  natural  that  idl  opposition  disappeared  after  the  first 
defeat,  especially  as  King  Jt^n  was  no  hero  to  inspire  his  followers 
to  renewed  elTbrts.  Roxburgh  surrendered  when  Edward  appeared 
before  it  on  May  Stfa ;  Edinburgh  showed  some  slight  resistance, 
but  was  subdued  by  siege  engines.  Here  reinforcements  came  up 
in  the  form  of  Welsh  infantry,  especially  long-bowmen,  a  welcome 
addition,  as  the  shortage  of  men  had  been  such  that  from  Berwick 
appeals  had  been  sent  out  to  criminals  and  vagrants  to  join  the 
English  army.' 

From  Edinburgh,  Edward  went  to  Perth  by  way  of  Stiriing,  whfa« 
only  the  porter  was  left  to  surrender  the  casUe,  and  thence  made  a 
triumphal  procession  through  the  eastern  Highlands.  By  August 
22nd  he  was  back  at  Berwick,  having  "conquered  the  realm  of 
Scotland  and  searched  it  in  twenty-one  weeks  and  no  more".*  Mean- 
while, Balliol  had  made  his  submission.  He  had  sent  messengers  to 
Edward,  who  received  them  while  celebrating  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist  at  Perth,  and  early  in  July  he  had  set  his  seal  to  official 

1  Hemingburgli,  ii.  iio-iia,  giveg  tbe  official  docoment  of  this  renewed  hom- 
age. The  two  Btuces  woe  Robert,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  his  sod  Robert,  Eail  of 
Cairidc    The  claimant  Bruce  was  now  dead. 

*  DaeHmmU  of  ScottUh  Histoiy ,  ii.  38-39. 

*Ibid^  ii.  as-ja  (a  fonrteenth-centuiy  itinerary  of  the  campaign)  \  Heminbuigh, 
ii  105-106;  Rithangei,  160,  161. 
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docaments,  in  wluch  he  renouoced  the  alliance  made  with  France 
and  Buziendered  his  crown  to  the  overlord  whom  he  had  defied. 
He  was  sent  to  England,  and  there  kept  in  honourable  confinement 
at  Hertford,  receiving  a  suitable  retinue  and  even  owning  a  small 
huntii^  estaUishment  At  Berwick  those  who  had  not  already 
made  their  sabmission  were  admitted  to  the  King's  peace,  Edward 
being  regarded  not  as  King  of  the  Scots  but  as  King  of  England,  so 
that  now  Scotland,  like  Wales,  was  incorporated  in  the  Englbh 
title.  Thoagh  some  attempt  was  made  to  extend  English  taxation 
to  Scotland,  little  else  was  altered.  Englishmen  were  placed  in  the 
diief  official  posts,  John  de  Warenne  as  Gruardian,  Hugh  de 
Kessingham  as  Treasurer,  and  William  de  Ormesby  as  Justiciar, 
but  otberwne  no  particular  precautions  were  taken  against  a  Scottish 
rising,  save  that  certain  magnates  were  for  a  time  at  least  to  dwell 
on  the  soatbem  side  of  the  Tweed.' 

Nevertfaekse,  Scotland  was  not  conquered.  In  less  than  a  year  the 
country  was  in  open  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  the  far-&med 
William  Wallace.  Of  gentle  though  not  of  noble  blood,>  Wallace 
is  said  to  have  spent  a  turbulent  youth,  and  according  to  hostile 
dmniiclers  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  common  freebooter,  who 
magnified  a  private  quarrel  into  a  great  patriotic  movement  against 
the  English  rule.  Having  murdered  the  SherilF  of  Lanark  in  a 
paiticolarly  brutal  manner,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
all  English  officials,  and  was  soon  the  leader  of  a  no  inconsiderable 
army.  Sir  William  Douglas  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  rebels,  who 
were  supported  by  some  few  Scotti^  nobles,  notably  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  original  Bruce  claimant,  who  was 
■aid  to  have  designs  on  the  throne.  The  cause  of  the  rising  was  very 
omilar  to  that  which  had  prompted  the  rebellion  of  David  in  Wales. 
Tbe  English  officials  Had  been  careless  and  unwise.  The  Earl  of 
Snirey,  though  only  four  years  the  King's  senior,  was  too  old  a  man 
to  undertake  the  government  of  a  half-conquered  and  turbulent 
people,  and  made  the  climate  an  excuse  for  spending  most  of  bis 

<  Edwatd  brooght  back  frmn  Edinburgh  Caatle  the  royal  jeweli,  which  were 
■*fpnitfi1  in  ibe  King's  waidiobc  at  the  Palace  of  WeMminstet,  and  from  Scone  the 
hsllowed  Stone,  wbkb  he  pte«nted  to  WeMminstet  Abbey,  to  be  oltiniately  incor- 
pontcd  in  the  conmatiOD  chair  (Hemingbnigh,  it  10S-109;  Bain,  CaL  of  StoHitk 

Accvdiog  to  the  Amtain  Anglitu  tt  Seotiat  (p.  3B3)  Wallace  was  of  vtiy 
le  origin,  but  this  waa  the  Uined  •tatenMnt  of  an  enemj. 
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time  in  Eii^and.  Creflsbgham  the  Treaauier  was  a  pompous  and 
liceotious  eccleeiaatic,  particularly  unpopular  because  it  was  his  duty 
to  levy  taxes ;  the  Justiciar  Ormesby,  well  meaning  perh^M  but  with 
the  failings  of  his  profession,  looked  at  matters  from  the  purely 
legal  point  of  view  and  harassed  rather  than  subdued  the  restless 
men  he' had  to  govern.'  By  May,  1297,  the  English  power  was 
evetywha%  threatoied  io  Scotland.  Edward  refused  to  take  the 
danger  seriously,  and  so  intent  was  be  on  an  expedition  to  Flanders 
that  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  was  confided  to  his  representatives. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  confirmed  in  bis  guardianship,  and  Cressing- 
bam  was  ordered  to  find  money  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels. 
Tlie  Sherifi  of  the  northern  counties  were  bidden  to  provide  troops. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  baronage  who  were  detained  in  England, 
including  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  Balliol's  nephew,  were  sent 
home  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  order,  but  this  only  tended  to 
intensify  resistance.  The  rising  had  sprung  from  the  middle  classes, 
and  not  from  the  hereditary  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  it  was 
Btrengtbened  by  a  belief  that  Scots  were  to  be  impressed  for  service 
in  foreign  parts.  When  the  northern  levies  entered  Scotland  there 
followed  the  submission  of  those  nobles  who  had  championed 
Wallace.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  declared  bis  poiitence  for 
having  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  even  Sir  William  Douglas 
surrendered,  though  to  his  intense  indignation  he  was  not  ^ven  his 
liberty  but  was  kept  in  irons  at  Berwick  Castle.  Cressingham 
wam^  his  royal  master  to  pat  little  faith  in  the  apparent  collapse 
of  the  rebellion,  since  Wallace  was  still  at  large  and  defiant,  in 
Selkirk  forest,  and  the  pacification  extended  only  as  far  as  the 
Forth.  Yet  Edward  seems  to  have  been  content.  Obsessed 
OS  be  was  with  one  idea,  his  foreign  policy,  it  needed  a  sharp 
reverse  to  convince  him  that  the  Scottish  problem  needed  his  whole 
attention. 

Such  a  revene  was  quickly  forthcoming.  While  bis  master  was 
setting  out  for  Flanders,  Surrey  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scots  still  in  arms  north  of  the  Forth.  The  two  forceA-came  into 
touch  when  the  English  reached  Stirling,  the  Scots  being  encamped 
on  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Forth,  which  was 
spanned  by  a  long  narrow  bridge,  only  just  wide  enough  to  let  two 
horsemen  pass  each  other.  Surrey  had  bad  some  military  experi- 
'  HemingbuiEb,  ii  txj-t2S. 
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ence  in  the  b&ronifi]  -wsn  of  Heniy  III.'s  reign,  but  lie  remained  the 
tjiMcal  feudal  magnate,  to  whom  a  battle  was  a  glorified  tourna- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  September  11th  he  slept  late,  and  hia 
men  though  eager  for  battle  dared  not  wake  him.  When  at  last 
he  did  appear,  be  refused  all  advice,  and  determined  to  ctom  the 
bridge  and  attack  Wallace.  In  vain  a  Scottish  kntght  pointed  out 
a  ford  close  by  whca«  at  least  forty  men  could  cross  abreast,^  and 
equally  in  vain  be  offered  to  lead  a  detachment  by  this  way  so  as  to 
create  a  diversion,  and  enable  the  main  body  to  negotiate  the  nar- 
row bridge  in  safety.  Surrey,  urged  tm  by  Cresstngham,  ordered 
the  advance.  Wallace,  from  his  point  of  vantage  on  the  hill  hard 
by  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskoinetb,  waited  until  the  advance  guard, 
mider  Sir  Maimaduke  Twenge,  had  crossed  over,  and  then  dashed 
down  with  his  men,  seized  the  bridge  head  and  annihilated  the 
English  force  on  bis  side  of  the  river.  -  Twenge,  with  superhuman 
valour,  fought  his  way  back  across  the  Inddge,  bearing  his  wounded 
nej^ew  with  him ;  another  knight  with  greet  difficulty  swam  his 
bnse  across  the  river  despite  its  armour  and  his  own,  but  the  rest, 
including  Cressingham,  were  slain.  The  Treasurer's  rapacity  had 
made  him  many  enemies  in  Scotland.  His  body  was  flayed  by  the 
triumphaat  Scots,  and  hb  skin  was  divided  amongst  them  "  not  as 
sacred  relics  but  in  contumely  " — so  the  chronicler  puts  it.  Surrey, 
meanwhile,  apparently  lacking  archers  who  might  have  kept  off  the 
Scots,  became  so  alarmed  that,  having  burnt  the  bridge,  and  placed 
Twenge  in  command  of  the  town,  he  rode  oS  southwards  oblivious 
of  age  and  infirmities,  and  did  not  rest  till  he  found  himself  ufe 
within  the  walls  of  Berwick.'  Wallace  had  won  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  national  triumph.  Deserted  by  the  magnates  and  by  Bruce, 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  use  the  movement  for  hb  own  ends,  he  had 
gained  a  great  victory,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  acclaimed  as  a 
national  hero,  for  now  the  whole  district  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Tweed  was  lost  to  the  English.  Even  the  town  of  Berwick  was 
occupied  by  the  Scots,  though  the  castle  still  held  out,  and  Wallace 
and  his  trqope  spread  devastation  up  to  the  walls  of  Carlisle,  and 
would  have  attacked  Durham  had  not  a  storm  prevented  them. 

'  HenuDgbotgh,  ii.  136.    Two  MS5.  of  thia  Chroiucle  give  the  niimbei  a*  xl, 
tbc  other  writet  be. 

*  Ibid.,  ii,  134-140  i  Langtoft,  agS,  300 ;  Knighton,  i.  378-383. 
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Finally  "  William  the  Conqueror,"  as  his  foUowets  now  called  him, 
retired  across  the  border  laden  with  plunder. 

The  regency  goveniment  in  London  was  not  slow  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the 
border.!  When  the  veiy  first  rumouTB  of  the  English  defeat  reached 
London,  Robert  Clifibrd  had  been  sent  north  to  strengthen  Surrey's 
bands,  and  though  unable  to  dieck  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  he 
managed  to  cany  out  a  successful  retaliatory  expedition  into 
Annandale,  returning  with  much  booty  and  many  captives.*  In 
February,  1298,  Surrey  was  back  in  the  North,  and,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  yet 
gathered  in  the  reign.*  With  this  force  he  overawed  the  Scots, 
who  abandoned  the  si^e  of  Roxburgh  with  great  speed,  and  allowed 
the  English  to  re-occupy  the  town  of  Berwick.  Here,  however, 
Surrey  received  orders  Irom  the  King  to  disband  the  lai^er  portion 
of  the  army,  and  to  quarts  the  rest  in  Berwick  to  await  his  coming 
in  person.*  It  was  with  a  grim  determination  to  end  this  Scottish 
trouble  that  Edward  returned  to  England  ^m  Flanders.  "I 
would  rather  conquer  once  than  be  often  tormented  "  were  words 
put  into  his  mouth  by  a  political  pamphleteer,'  and  by  May  he  was 
at  York  holding  a  Pariiament,  to  which  the  Scots  were  vainly  sum- 
moned. Within  a  month  there  was  mustered  at  Roxbur^  an  army 
of  ISOO  paid  horse,  1100  men-at-arms  in  the  retinues  of  the  baron- 
age, and  some  19,500  foot,  of  whom  by  far  the  largest  pai-t  came 
from  Wales.  A  group  of  Gascon  knights  under  the  Captal  de  Buch 
added  brilliaitcy  to  the  host*  Before  this  invading  force  Wallace 
retired,  wisely  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  laid  the  country  waste, 
so  that  the  English  had  to  be  fed  from  home.  A  strong  head-wind 
delayed  the  fleet,'  and  when  at  length  some  ships  arrived,  they  were 
found  to  carry  more  wine  than  food,  which  proved  demoralidng  to 
Welsh  sobriety  and  resulted  in  a  serious  riot,  only  reduced  to  order 
by  the  stem  measures  of  the  men-at-arms.     The  army  was  becom- 

■  Cotton,  339 ;  DotumtnU  e/Seolluh  HUlory,  ii.  337-2^0,  343-344,  247.349. 
■Do»Mmtt    of   Scottish    Hiitory,   ii.   331-333;    Hemingbtugh,   ii.    146-147; 
Knighton,  i.  388-389. 

*  For  detaiU  of  thia  anny  tee  Dr.  Morn«*«  WtUh  Wan,  aSj-aSC. 

*  Hemingburgh,  ii.  155-157 ;  Knighton,  i.  393-395. 
■Political  Songs  (Camden  Society),  175. 

*  For  theie  numbcn  lee  Dt.  Moirit'i  Wthh  Wart,  38G-192. 
'Rithangcr,  iSO. 
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tng  denKnalised  owing  to  the  lack  of  fighting,  and  the  Welsh  were 
even  heard  to  declare  they  would  desert  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  nick  of  time  news  was  brought  to  the  King  on  July  21st 
that  Wallace  lay  but  six  leagues  away,  near  Falkirk,  waiting  for 
aa  opportunity  to  fall  on  the  English  army  shoald  it  begin  to 
retreat.  In  great  relief  Edward  gave  the  order  to  advance,  which 
was  obeyed  with  a  steadiness  and  deliberation  which  was  aetonish- 
ing  in  view  of  the  recent  insubordination.  That  night  the  army 
lay  at  Linlithgow,  sleeping  on  the  ground  "  with  shields  for  pillows 
iuid  armour  tor  beds  ".  "The  King  was  up  betimes,  though  during 
the  night  his  horse  had  broken  two  of  his  ribs,^  and  led  his  army 
on  towards  Falkirk,  whrac  Wallace  had  chosen  his  ground  carefully. 
With  a  hill  behind  him  and  a  morass  covering  hb  front,*  the 
strength  of  his  position  was  evident  to  Edward's  practised  eye. 
llie  Fhglish  army  halted  for  a  well-earned  rest,  and  the  King  seized 
Uie  opportunity  to  hear  Mass,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  Feast  of  St 
Hary  Magdalen,  and  to  suggest  a  hasty  meal  for  his  men,  who  bad 
not  tasted  food  for  nearly  twenty- four  hours.  The  soldiers,  however, 
were  eager  for  battle,  and  so  the  attack  was  ordered  forthwith. 
TTie  Soots  were  arrayed  in  four  circles  or  "  schiltrons  "  of  pikemen, 
the  front  rank  kneeling,  those  behind  standing,  a  formation  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  heaviest  cavalry  charge.  Between  these 
Inistling  circles  were  placed  the  bowmen  of  Selkirk  and  Ettrick 
finests,  and  behind  were  stationed  the  few  men-at-arms  who  had 
mastered  at  Wallace's  summons.  On  his  side  Edward  drew  up 
his  men  in  the  three  usual  divisions  or  "  battles,"  the  van  under 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  with  the  less  trustworthy  Elarls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford.  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  led  the  second 
division,  while  the  third  was  under  the  King's  direct  command.* 
llie  English  first  line  at  once  advanced  to  the  attack  and  got  into 
difficulties  in  the  morass,  from  which  it  took  some  time  to  extricate 
itself  and  wheel  round  to  take  the  enemy  on  the  flank.  The  Bishop, 
wbo  profited  by  his  predecessors'  discovery,  worked  round  the  obstacle 

iTrevet,  372. 

■  Riahanger  (p.  187)  nys  that  stakes  were  driven  into  the  Kround  along  the  front 
of  Ae  Scottish  line  and  joined  together  with  coids. 

■So  Hemingburgh,  bat  Haileian  MS-  65S9  gives  four  divisions  and  the  names 
o(  tboae  triio  led  them.  Surrey  was  the  fourth  commander,  poulbly  a  lobdivision 
of  the  King's  third  battle.     See  Monis's  Wtlih  Wars,  Appendix  iv. 
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and  got  more  quickly  into  touch  with  the  Scots,  tn  vain  he  urged 
his  men  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  King ;  they  charged  down  on 
the  "schiltrons"  almoet  simultaneously  with  Lincoln's  division. 
The  Scottish  archers  were  ridden  down,  their  men-at-anns  rode  off 
without  striking  a  blow — the  malicious  said  that  Wallace  accom- 
panied them — but  the  pikemen  stood  firm :  no  mere  cavalry  charge 
could  break  their  ranks.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Welsh 
archers,  whom  Edward  now  brought  up  and  ordered  to  concentrate 
their  "  fire  "  at  short  range  on  the  pikemen,  who,  not  daring  to  break 
their  solid  formation  fi>r  fear  of  tiie  cavalry,  were  quite  unable  to 
make  any  reply.  The  manoeuvre  was  entirely  successful.  Grape 
w»e  soon  made  in  the  "  schiltrons,"  by  which  the  cavalry,  now  re- 
formed, could  dash  down  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  formation, 
and  the  battle  degenerated  into  a  rout.' 

The  Scots  were  absolutely  defeated  ;  their  army,  far  lai^r  than 
that  of  their  opponents,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicles,  was 
almost  annihilated.  Edward  had  achieved  his  greatest  success  in 
war.  It  is  here  indeed  that  we  get  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  great  military  development  of  the  reign,  for  the  King's  organi- 
sation had  been  building  up  a  new  system,  which  was  to  come  to 
its  fiill  perfection  in  the  days  of  his  grandson.  When  Edward 
came  to  the  throne  he  found  no  satis&ctory  fighting  force  at  his 
disposal.  The  feudal  levy  had  dwindled  ;  it  was  absolutely  with- 
out discipline,  and  political  reasons  made  the  King  indisposed  to 
give  it  the  chance  to  become  eflident.  The  only  men  accustomed 
to  war  were  the  Marcher  lords,  and  they  were  too  insubordinate  to 
form  a  useful  nucleus  for  a  royal  army.  Moreover,  the  obligation 
to  serve  for  forty  days  only  was  hampering  to  the  success  of  any 
campaign,  especially  as  Edward  was  det^^nined  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  limiting  military  operations  to  the  summer  months. 
Yet  foreign  mercenaries  could  not  be  used,  if  Mi^;na  Carta  was  to 
be  obeyed.  Hie  King's  task  Uierefore  was  to  create  an  eifective 
military  class  among  his  own  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
introduced  distraint  of  knighthood,  which  provided  him  with 
materia  from  which  to  draw  his  heavy  armed  cavalty.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  the  principle  of  payment  In  his  Welsh  wars 
he  made  great  use  of  paid  cavalry,  and  when  the  feudal  levy  was 

>  Heroiogborgh,  ii.  174-1S1 ;  Aniiaht  Angtiai  tt  Stotiae,  386-3S7;  RUhanger, 
iB7-[S8. 
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called  out  he  adopted  the  practice  of  Tetaining  the  more  efficient 
portion  thereof  after  the  forty  days  were  accomplished,  paying 
wages  for  this  extra  service,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  regular 
paid  army.  The  importance  of  payment  was  that  it  meant  disci- 
pline.  The  feudal  soldier,  and  especially  the  Marcher,  was  never 
ready  to  obey  commands.  At  Falkirk  Anthony  Bee,  the  ctnn- 
Dander  of  the  second  line,  had  been  defied  by  his  subordinates, 
irho  had  charged  in  spite  of  his  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
King,  telling  him  that  as  a  hisbop  he  had  better  confine  himself  to 
wjing  Mas  and  leave  military  affairs  to  others.'  But  the  paid 
soldier  was  obliged  to  obey  orders,  he  was  a  servant,  not  a  privi- 
leged ally  of  his  commander,  and  as  the  paid  element  increased  so 
did  the  efficiency  of  the  English  army.  Feudalism  had  never 
provided  the  foot  soldier,  indeed  wherever  feudalism  was  triumphant, 
the  foot  soldier  disappeared  from  the  fighting  force.  In  England 
the  kings  bad  kept  this  element  alive  as  an  antidote  to  feudal 
power,  and  Edward  in  the  Statute  of  Winchester  of  1S88  maintained 
the  tradition  of  the  Assise  of  Anns  of  1181.  Almost  from  the 
first  his  infantry  was  paid,  generally  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a 
daj.  They  mustered  in  the  counties  and  at  the  expense  of  their 
districts  until  mobilisation,  when  the  King  became  responsible  for 
their  wages.  Even  this  force  lacked  discipline,  and  was  unaccus- 
tomed  to  the  hard  work  that  Edward  demanded  of  his  soldier. 
At  times  therefore  he  depended  entirely  on  voluntary  enlistment, 
UkA  of  the  foot  in  the  army  of  1896  none  were  impressed,  so  that 
falkirk  was  fought  with  an  infantry  force  which  was  practically 
entirely  professional.*  It  was  this  portion  of  the  Edwardian  army 
tii&t  provided  the  bowmen,  and  the  long-bow  was  the  great  weapon 
of  the  future.  In  the  past  the  cross-bow  had  never  been  popular  in 
Eogland,  as  it  smacked  of  the  mercenary,  and  from  the  King's  point 
of  view  was  expensive.  It  was  heavy  and  clumsy,  effective  when 
ready  for  action,  but  difficult  and  tedious  to  load,  and  to  be  used 
oiil}  by  elaborately  trained  men.  But  the  real  development  of 
weapon  in  this  reign  was  the  long-bow,  and  for  this  credit  is  due 
partly  to  Edward's  foresight,  partly  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  seems  to  be  undoubted  that  the  southern  Welsh  were  the 
&it  to  be  proficient  with  this  weapon,  and  it  was  the  southern 

>  HemingbnTgh,  ii.  179-180.  *lbid.,  173. 
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Welsh  who  had  bo  tttrgely  contributed  to  Edward's  success  in  sub- 
duing North  Wales — the  land  of  spearmen.  The  King  was  aware 
of  the  value  of  this  weapon,  and  adopted  it  in  his  annies,  though 
the  great  majority  of  his  bowmen  were  still  drawn  from  Wales. 
The  long-bow  was  both  simple  and  effective.  It  was  superior  to 
the  cnMs-bow  in  the  same  way  that  later  the  breech-loading  gun 
was  superior  to  the  muzzle-loader ;  it  triumphed  over  the  short-bow 
in  that  its  range  was  greater,  for  it  was  drawn  back  to  the  ear, 
whereas  the  short-bow  was  bent  only  as  far  aa  the  chest.  Edward 
was  quick  to  see  the  value  of  this  missile  weapon  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  esiBting  military  system,  if  used  in  combination  with  cavalry. 
Combination  was  already  known  as  a  principle  of  tactics,  for  it  had 
been  practised  with  success  during  the  Crusades.*  The  Edwardian 
armies  used  it  both  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland.  In  one  of  the 
battles  during  the  Welsh  war  in  1296  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
defeated  a  body  of  strongly  intrenched  spearmen  by  placing  groups 
of  cross-bowmen  and  archeis  between  his  squadrons-of  cavalry,  and 
using  them  to  open  breaches  in  the  enemy's  line  into  which  the 
horsemen  could  charge.*  The  lesson  learnt  in  the  Wekh  wars  was 
found  useful  at  Falkirk,  where  the  same  tactics  met  with  a  similar 
success.  As  yet,  however,  the  long-bow  had  not  asserted  its  final 
superiority  on  the  strength  of  its  long  range,  for  at  Falkirk  the 
premature  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  had  brought  the  two 
forces  ao  close  together,  that  almost  any  missile  weapon  would 
have  done  the  work  of  the  archers :  indeed  they  were  assisted  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  not  possessed  of  bows,  who  threw  stones  at  the 
rings  of  Scottish  pikemen.'  Tlius  England  was  adopting  a  weapon 
which  was  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  military  powers,  a 
weapon,  too,  which  wax  to  wield  a  great  iafluence  over  her  social 
history.  The  long-bowman  was  becoming  an  integral  part  of  an 
English  army,  and  a  ne<%8Bity  of  English  tactics.  Springing  as  he 
did  from  the  yeomen  of  the  country,  he  was  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence a  new  class  of  people,  the  men  who  for  good  or  ill  were  to 
mould  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Falkirk  was  essentially 
a  middle-class  battle  on  both  sides — the  Scots  were  almost  totally 
unsupported  by  their  nobles,  the  English  baronage  would  have 

■  See  Profewoi  Oman's  account  of  the  battle  of  Aiaonf  in  iigi  in  bia  Art  of 
War,  Jio-S'S- 
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been  helpless  without  their  archen — it  hu  therefore  a  cotutitu- 
tionat  importance,  quite  apart  from  its  political  eflk^ts. 

Though  tiie  Tictiwy  of  Falkirit  was  decisive,  Scotland  was  not 
conquered.  The  King  was  not  well  enough  to  take  an  active  part 
in  ftirtiiOT  campaigning,  though  English  detachments  penetrated  as 
&U-  as  St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  before  long  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  England.  The  conquest  of  the  North  was  a  greater 
task  than  the  conquest  of  the  West  Apart  from  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  their  many  divisions,  there  were  more  signs  of  a 
natioDa]  resistaoce  in  Scotland  than  in  Wales,  geographical  con- 
ditioiiB  plajed  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  It  was  not  possible 
to  pio  them  into  the  &stnesses  of  their  hills,  surround  them  with 
army  and  fleet,  and  starve  them  into  surrender  as  had  been  done  in 
Walea.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  country  was  easier  of  access, 
li>e  {Hoblem  was  how  to  feed  the  invading  force,  while  the  home 
boops  never  lacked  provisions.  Moreover,  Scotland  could  not  be 
held  like  Wales  with  a  few  well-placed  castles.  The  upkeep  of 
fabric  and  garrisons  was  expensive,  and  the  district  to  be  kept  quiet 
was  more  extensive.'  The  King's  lack  of  funds  made  the  payment 
of  wages  precarious,  and  mutinies  caused  by  lack  of  pay,  such  as 
that  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick  in  1301,  were  by  no  means  iufre- 
qnent.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  natural  to  the  enterprise,  there 
were  other  reasons  that  hindered  Edward's  policy.  He  was  not 
able  to  devote  the  time  and  sustained  attention  to  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  that  he  had  given  to  his  earlier  enterprise.  His  English 
subjects  did  not  support  him  in  the  undertaking.  As  soon  as  he 
had  reached  Carlisle,  in  1S98,  the  Constable  and  Marshal  began  to 
complain  of  hardships,  and  of  the  way  certain  lands  had  been  allotted 
bj  the  King,  while  already  the  Durham  levies  had  gone  home  with- 
out the  leave  of  their  militant  Bishop.*  Even  the  Borderers  reused 
to  continue  the  war,  and  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  Edward's 
pidicy  was  tiierefore  not  propitious.  His  relations  with  Scotland 
for  the  rest  of  hb  reign  were  intermittent  and  unsatisfactory.  His 
frequent  campaigns  in  the  North  were  short  and  devoid  of  military 
interest  No  sustained  effort  was  possible.  Scottish  opposition 
was  strengthened  by  the  departure  of  Wallace  to  France,  where  for 

'  For  the  expenses  for  maintaining  the  cutles  see  Bain,  Calmdar  of  Scoltitk 
DMumtHtt,  a.  375,  983-385. 

*Hut«ria4  Dmtlmnni  Scriptora  Trts,  ed  by  J.  Raine  (Surtees  Society),  p.  76. 
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a  time  he  was  kept  under  nrrest  by  the  French  King,  for  this 
alloved  the  aristocratic  party  to  capture  the  national  movement.  * 
For  more  than  a  year  alter  the  unsatisfactory  Falkirk  campaign 
Edward  was  unable  to  return  to  Scotland.  In  1299,  it  is  true,  he 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  a  truce  made  with  France,  to  lead  an 
army  n<Hl:hwards,  but  though  he  went  to  York,  where  be  held  a 
Parliament,  and  advanced  to  Berwick,  the  magnates  proved  refrac- 
tory. Thus  Stirling,  closely  besieged  by  the  Scots,  was  left  to  its 
fate,  and  had  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  while  the  King  returned 
to  London.*  Another  abortive  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1300,  for  which  the  feudal  levy  was  called  out  for  the 
first  time  since  1283,  though  men  were  enlisted  for  pay  as  well. 
The  army  numbered  perhaps  aome  2000  horse  and  10,000  foot,'  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  save  the  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Carlave- 
rock,  an  event  celebrated  in  vene  to  atone  for  the  meagre  result  of 
two  months'  campaigning.  In  1301  another  abortive  campaign  * 
was  followed  by  another  truce  to  last  till  November,  1302,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Uie  King  of  France.  Early  in  1308  John  Segrave 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  but  his  careleasness  allowed  the  younger 
Comyn  and  Simon  Fraser  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and  though  the 
day  was  partially  retrieved  for  the  English  by  Robert  Neville,  it 
was  enough  to  force  Edward  to  carry  the  conquest  of  Scotland  to 
a  de6nite  conclusion  himself,"  his  hands  being  now  quite  free  since 
he  had  signed  a  definite  peace  with  France.  In  May  the  King 
and  his  full  army  was  at  Roxburgh,  and  though  south  of  the  Forth 
no  opposition  was  encountered,  the  Regent  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch 
held  the  country  to  the  north,  and  was  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Scottish  magnates  and  a  certain  number  of  paid  troops  from 
Ireland.*  An  advance  into  the  eastern  Highlands  met  witii  little 
or  no  resistance,'  and  cowed  by  this  display  of  force  the  unheroic 

'  Annaln  Angiitu  it  ScoUai,  387. 

*Heiningbuigh,  ii.  185;  Ticvet,  37O;  HUtoriiu  DuntlmentU  StrifloT4s  Trit, 
ed.  by  J.  Raine  (Suitcea  Society,  1839),  p.  76. 

*  See  The  Siegi  of  Carlavrroci,  ed.  by  N.  H.  Nicolas  (London,  i8z8),  pp.  a-SS. 
'B*ln,  CaltHdar  of  Docmiaits,  li.  313,    The  aimy  cans!«ted  entirely  of  ucbere 

with  a  few  light  horse.     Chititmas  was  apent  at  Linlithgow. 

*  Ttevet,  400-401 :  Hemingbnif^,  iL  332-233 ;  Doeunumli  of  SeotHsk  HUlory, 
ii-448. 

*Dpewiunls  ofScolHih  Hislory,  ii-  453- 

'  The  Bnglith  penetrated  as  bi  noitb  ai  Kinlosa. 
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Scottish  leaden  hastened  to  make  their  lobntinion.  By  the 
autumn  Edward  was  back  at  Donfermliue,  where  be  prepared  to 
pass  the  winter.  Stirling,  however,  stiU  held  out  Special  li^ 
engines  for  its  leaguer  were  ordered  up  in  January,  1804,  to  be 
followed  by  more  in  April ;  a  supply  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  fiw 
"  Greek  (ire  "  was  broui^t  from  York,  whence  also  in  June  crow- 
bowmen  and  carpentets  were  sent  to  assist  the  besiegeTS.  The 
King  himself  took  chai^  of  the  operations  early  in  April,  hut  it 
was  not  till  July  20th  that  the  brave  garrison  surrendered.  While 
Stirling  was  being  besieged  other  detachments  had  been  reducing 
the  country  to  order,  and  receiving  those  who  surrendered  into  the 
King's  peace,  and  in  Febmary  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
rigned  by  the  Regent  Comyn  and  his  chief  followers  at  "  Strath- 
orde  ".  One  exception  was  made  to  the  pardons  offered  to  all  who 
would  submit  William  Wallace,  robber-made  knight  as  he  ap- 
peared to  the  English  chroniclers,  unpardonable  rebel  as  he  was 
regarded  by  the  King,  had  returned  to  Scotland  and  was  actively 
engaged  against  the  invaders.  To  him  and  to  his  friends  Edward 
would  grant  no  pardon,  but  demanded  unconditional  surrender.* 
Even  after  the  King  had  handed  over  the  conduct  of  Scottish  affairs 
to  John  S^rave  and  returned  to  England,  this  brave  little  band 
held  out,  but  soon  Wallace  was  no  more  thui  a  hapless  fugitive, 
with  little  hope  of  ultimate  escape.  In  August  he  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  on  the  SSnd  of  that  month  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don, tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  his 
King,  though  he  denied  that  he  owed  any  allegiance  to  a  sovereign 
whose  authority  he  had  never  acknowledged.  The  execution  of 
Wallace  seemed  the  death-blow  to  Scottish  independence.  He 
alone,  of  those  who  had  drawn  the  sword  for  Scotland,  bad  shown  any 
steadfastness  in  resisting  the  English  advance,  and  if  the  glory  that 
came  to  surround  his  name  in  later  years  was  not  altx^ther  de- 
served, he  had  never  truckled  to  his  opponents.  At  least  he  was  the 
only  Scot  up  to  thb  time  who  had  so  threatened  Edward's  power 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  death. 

Scotland  was  conquered,  and  in  Edward's  eyes  it  was  now  to  be 
ranked  with  his  Welsh  dominion.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
the  Exchequer  was  removed  hack  from  York  to  Lmdon,  as  a  mark 

'  Dotitmtnti  of  SmHuA  HUtorj,  ii.  47a-473.  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  however,  a 
nDa-cominittAl  aenlence  aaggested,  though  it  did  not  pioouie,  clemency  to  Wallace 
if  be  mneadeted  (Roc  nuL,  L  313). 
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that  the  King's  presence  w&s  no  longer  necessary  in  the  North,  and 
a  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  Scotland  was  drawn  up,  with 
the  consent  of  a  mixed  body  of  advisers  taken  from  both  countries. 
The  Scottish  Parliament  was  left  untouched,  but  true  to  bis  prin- 
ciples, Edward  completely  reorganised  the  judicial  system,  ap- 
poinling  shenfls  and  devising  four  circuits  of  judges  to  administer 
the  law.  Ah  in  Wales,  Celtic  customs  were  condemned,  and  all 
were  obliged  to  obey  the  same  code  of  laws.  As  Warden  of  Scot- 
land Edward  appointed  his  nephew  John  of  Brittany,  earlier  bis 
representative  in  Gaacony,  and  all  seemed  quietly  settled.  But 
peace  was  not  secured.  Scotland  had  not  been  reduced  as  effectively  as 
Wales,  nor  were  there  adequate  means  of  keeping  down  the  country. 

For  the  moment  Edward  had  triumphed,  and  this  despite  many 
obstacles,  quite  apart  from  the  inherent  difficulties  in  Scotland  it- 
self. Till  1S08  he  had  been  hampered  by  the  open  or  thinly  veiled 
opposition  of  France.  The  Scots  had  looked  to  France  for  their 
chief  support  against  the  invader,  uid  it  was  not  till  1299  that  a 
provisional  agreement  between  Edward  and  Philip  was  made,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Papal  award,  much  to  the  delight  of  tiie  English  people. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Moutreuil  Edward  was  to  marry  Philip's  sister 
Margaret,  and  on  September  4th  the  coemony  was  performed,  when 
the  old  man  of  sixty  was  wedded  to  his  youthful  bride.  The  marri- 
age produced  a  truce  but  no  dc6mte  peace,  for  Philip  was  loath  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Scots  and  desired  to  include  "  King  John 
of  Scotland  "  in  the  arrangement.  Edward  compromised  by  agree- 
ing to  surrender  his  prisoner  Balliol  to  the  Pope,  on  condition  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  use  him  against  English  policy. 
This  truce  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,'  till  finally  in  May,  180S, 
a  definite  peace  was  signed  at  Paris.  Riilip  was  at  last  induced  to 
restore  Gascony,  Bordeaux  bad  just  repudiated  his  rule,*  and  he 
was  himself  fully  occupied  by  bis  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  and 
by  the  war  against  Flanders.  At  the  sune  time,  by  tacitly  abandon- 
ing bis  cbampiondiip  of  Scotland,  he  left  his  new  ally  free  to  under- 
take the  definite  conquest  of  that  country.  The  alliance  was 
cemented  by  the  betrothal  of  Edward's  heir  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  French  King.' 

'  The  Report  of  Conference  hdd  in  1300  in  the  month  of  August  between  Eng- 
lish cepresentatives  and  Bonifiue  VIII.  with  regard  to  a  peace  with  Fiance,  is  printed 
and  diacoued  in  Bnglitk  HUtorwU  Rtpitm,  xvit.  518-527, 

'  Trevet,  397.  *  Poedeta,  i.  gS3-9S5 
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CHAPTER  V 


INTEIlNAIi  OOUPLIOATIONS 
(1379-180e) 


ALL  thnmgfa  the  prosecution  of  his  Scottyt  schemes  and  hb 
attempts  to  avert  French  intervention  therein,  Edward  had 
had  many  problens  to  &oe  at  home.  More  and  more  he  found  that 
his  energetic  policy  needed  a  lai^r  revenue  than  he  could  command, 
and  his  attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency  affected  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  laga.  It  had  been  his  need  of  money 
Oiat  had  led  to  the  Model  Parliament  of  1295.  llie  elements  that 
went  to  make  up  a  full  Parliament — lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
kni^ts  of  the  shires,  and  representatives  of  the  towns  and  lesser  clergy 
— had  all  been  called  from  time  to  time  during  the  reign,  but  not  on 
any  deBnite  system.  Though  towns  and  shires  had  both  been  re- 
presented in  the  assembly  of  1278,  c^ed  during  the  King's  absence, 
and  ail  but  the  lesser  clergy  in  1275,^  in  1290  only  the  barons  had 
beoi  summoned,  though  knights  of  the  shires  joined  them  later. 
In  1294  no  boroughs  sent  representatives,  and  in  1283  both  clergy 
and  laity  had  met  in  two  provincial  assemblies,  at  Northampton  and 
YoA,  while  at  the  so-called  Parliament  of  Acton  Bumell  no  cleigy 
had  been  present,  as  the  main  business  was  the  condemnation  of 
David  of  Wales,  and  priests  could  take  no  part  in  the  shedding  of 
Uood.  Edward's  method  had  been  to  summon  those  who  were 
concerned  in  a  particular  business,  a  principle  which  he  himself 
put  into  words  in  1800,  when  he  refused  a  definite  answer  to  the  Pope 
until  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  all  those  whom  the  matter  ailected.* 
It  was  this  ides  that  prevuted  in  129fi  when  the  Model  Parliament 
was  convened.  Hie  eeris  and  barons,  judges  and  ecclesiastical 
d^nitaries  were  summoned  by  special  writ,  the  last  including  the 

>  Bng.  Hut.  Rn.,  zxv.  331-343.  *  AmmUi  Loud.,  loS. 
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archbishops,  bishops,  the  heads  of  the  three  orders  of  Sempringham, 
the  Templars,  and  the  Ho^talleis,  and  certain  abbots  and  priors. 
Each  sheriff  was  ordered  to  send  two  knights  as  repres^itatives  of 
his  shire  and  two  burgesses  from  each  city  or  borough  therein,  whilst 
the  bishops  were  to  secure  the  representation  of  the  cathedral  and 
parochtat  clergy,'  a  vain  attempt  to  graft  Convocation  on  to  Pariia- 
ment  Tlie  model  was  not  followed  in  after  years  with  unwavering 
fidelity.  Of  the  spiritual  peers  only  the  an^bishops,  bishops,  and 
the  grand  prior  of  the  Hospitallers  were  permanent  members,  as  the 
abbots  and  priors  varied  in  numbers  from  time  to  time,  while  \h.e 
lesser  clergy  soon  ceased  to  attoid.  With  regard  to  the  temporal 
peers,  if  earls  could  daimprescriptive  right,  Edward  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  hereditary  claims  to  check  his  absolute  power  of  choosing 
his  counsellors  from  among  the  barons.  He  did  not  continue  to 
issue  writs  to  the  same  personages  for  all  succeeding  Parliaments  in 
his  reign,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Commons  too  he  sometimes 
neglected  the  model  of  1295,  notably  when  in  1397  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  money  from  a  few  people  summoned  privately  to  his  chamber.* 
He  was  laying  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  English  Parliament 
was  to  develop,  quite  unconscious  of  the  step  he  was  taking.  He  was 
pursuing  a  course  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best  way  of 
filling  his  treasury.  The  best  tax  was  the  one  most  easily  raised, 
so  those  whoCouldaflbrd  topay  were  summoned  to  decide  the  extmt 
of  their  generosity.  Edward,  likehis  rival  Philip  of  France,  when  in 
1S02  he  summoned  the  Estates  Greneral,  needed  support  in  his 
great  enterprises,  and  so  appealed  to  those  who  could  give  him  that 
support 

Money  liad  been  needed  in  1395 :  it  was  stilt  more  urgently 
necessary  in  1397,  and  this  occasiooed  a  struggle  between  the  King 
and  the  Church—not  for  the  first  time.  The  two  great  orders  of 
Friars,  the  Dominioansand  the  Franciscans,  were  rising  to  the  zenith 
of  their  power ;  both  were  busy  building  the  central  homes  of  their 
order  in  London,  both  in  turn  had  provided  the  occupant  of  the 
archiepiscopai  see  of  Canterbury,  for  the  Dominican  Kilwardby,  on 
hie  promotion  to  thciCardinalate,  had  given  place  to  the  Franciscan 
Peckham.  When  the  latter  landed  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1S79,  not  content  with  at  once  renewing  the  old  struggle  between 
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Canterbury  and  York  for  aupremacy,  he  proceeded  to  challenge  the 
King  himaelf,  putlj  in  the  interests  of  the  temporalittea  of  his  see, 
partly  as  the  champion  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Though  he  never 
forgot  to  befrioid  the  poor  and  oppressed,  rebuking  even  tlie  Earl 
of  Surrey  for  keeping  too  many  head  of  game  on  his  land  to  the 
detriment  of  bis  tenants,*  it  was  to  suf^rt  ecclesiastical  privil^^ 
that  he  ordered  in  a  Synod,  held  at  Beading  within  four  months  of 
his  reaching  England,  that  Magna  Carta  should  be  posted  in  all 
cathedral  and  coU^ate  churches,  and  that  excommunication  should 
tail  on  all  who  infringed  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  He  took  a 
very  high  hand  with  the  King,  and  in  September  returned  a  letter 
of  sununons  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  curt  in  its  language.* 
However,  in  the  Parliament  held  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  compelled  not  only  to  witltdraw  his  orders  about  Magna  Carta 
but  to  submit  to  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  forbade  the  aliena- 
tioD  of  landed  estates  in  favour  of  cathedral  chapters  and  monastic 
houses.  Again  it  was  a  financial  consideration  that  had  su^iested 
this  piece  of  l^slation.  I^nds  held  by  corporate  bodies  were  said 
to  be  in  nMHtmain  or  a  dead  hand,  because  such  bodies  never  died, 
and  therefne  never  paid  certain  dues,  such  as  relie&.  Henry  III.  in 
his  se«md  charter  of  121T  had  forbidden  a  prevalent  custom  of 
conveying  estates  nominally  to  the  Church,  while  they  were  still 
enjoyed  in  reality  by  their  original  ownras,  and  in  12£9  the  barons 
in  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  forbade  the  invasion  of  land  by 
uMKiks  without  the  overiord's  leave.'  'Ous,  however,  was  omitted  from 
Henty  UL's  sanctioning  Statute  of  Marlborough  in  1367,  an  omis- 
noQ  which  compelled  Edward  I.  to  issue  his  Statute  De  Viris  Be- 
ligiosis,  or  Mortmain  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  1S79,  which  forbade 
grants  to  all  corporations  whatsoever,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  l^b 
was  an  attempt  to  check  the  clergy's  legitimate  pow^  of  acquiring 
landed  possessions,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had 
brou^t  this  l^idation  upon  themselves  partly  by  their  unbridled 
desire  to  increase  their  wraith,  partly  by  the  way  they  bad  assisted 
the  evaaicm  of  taxation. 

The  Statute  of  1279  was  part  of  a  definite  policy.  It  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  Quo  Warranto  writs,  it  was  re-opened  in  1290 
in  Quia  Emptores,  and  though  the  financial  reason  lay  at  the  bottom 

'  PackMoM  LtlUrt,  38.39.  » Ibid.,  71.  •  Stnbb*'  Charltri,  404,  Sec.  14. 
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of  these  enactments,  there  was  present  also  a  very  definite  idea  of 
regulating  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  IliiB  became  evident 
a  little  later,  when  at  the  Synod  of  Lambeth  Peckham  tried  to 
exclude  the  authority  of  the  King's  officer  from  certain  suits  heard 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  &a  attempt  which  Edward  summarily 
checked.*  However,  the  struggle  continued,^  thouf^  the  King  en- 
deavoiucd  toendit  by  the  writ  "Circumspecteagatis,"  which  strove 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Courts,  and  to  limit  it  to 
matters  for  which  the  punishment  was  penance,  or  to  matrimonial 
suits  and  the  probate  of  wills,  which  incasesofpersooalty  were  con- 
adered  to  fall  under  the  spiritual  power.  The  power  of  the 
Church  was  injured  in  theoiy  rather  than  in  fact  by  these  measures. 
Alienation  in  mortmain  continued  to  be  efected,  partly  by  the 
strange  willingness  of  English  kings  to  concede  pamissions  for  it 
in  special  cases,  partly  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  canon  lawyers  who, 
arguing  that  Edward's  statute  applied  only  to  grants  of  lands  by 
^ft  or  sale  and  not  to  land  gained  by  process  of  law,  invented 
the  "  collusive  recovery  ".  Edward  therefore  in  1285  issued  another 
statute  which  gave  the  determination  of  a  claimant's  right  to  land 
to  a  jury,  and  if  the  jury  disallowed  a  monastery's  claim  the  land 
was  forfeited  to  the  overlord,*  The  ingenuity  of  the  canon  lawyos 
was  not  yet  exhausted  for  they  invented  another  l^al  dodge — the 
"  Use,"  by  which  the  land  went  to  the  proper  heir,  but  he  was 
directed  to  hold  it  to  the  "  use  of"  a  religious  house,  in  other  words, 
pay  the  income  to  the  monastery.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  a 
statute  forbade  the  holding  of  any  land  to  the  use  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body.* 

As  papal  taxation  fell  almost  entirely  on  theirshoulders,  thederg}- 
thought  it  only  fair  that  the  laity  should  provide  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  King's  needs.  Still  Convocation  voted  money,  though 
only  under  pressure,  and  Edward  in  1290  received  agrant  of  a  tenth  of 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  from  the  Pope  for  his  unaccomplished  Cru- 
sade, money  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  divert  to  his  own  uses.  The 
most  important  disagreement  on  the  question  of  clerical  taxaticm  was 
in  1894.     In  dire  struts  for  mmey  in  fiwe  of  his  Gascon  and  Welsh 

'  Ptckltam  Ltiltn,  835-337. 

'Tbe  Eccletiagtical  CowU  became  a  matter  of  popular  complaint  (Political 
Songs  (Camden  Sodety),  IS5-I}9}. 

'StMute*,  i.  87.  *  Ibid.,  n.  So. 
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troablee,tbe  Eicgtook  into  his  hands  the  priories  alien,  that  is  reli- 
gious houses  dependent  on  foreign  chapters,  with  theexception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Cistercian  Order,  applying  the  revenues  to  political 
parposes,  and  allowing  the  monks  a  bare  pittance  for  their  main- 
tenance.' In  July  of  the  same  year  he  sent  out  commiasioners  who 
conducted  a  "scrutiny"  into  all  the  possessions  of  monastic 
hooscB,  a  polite  formula  for  the  seizure  of  monies  laid  up  in  these 
institutJons.  The  natural  indignation  of  the  clergy  found  expression 
in  Convocation,  when  the  King  demanded  one-half  of  all  clerical 
incones.  But  there  were  no  great  ecclesiastical  leaders;  the  in- 
trepid Peckham  was  dead,  his  see  vacant ;  the  Archbishop  of  York 
feared  the  King,  while  the  energies  of  the  famous  Anthony  Bee, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  were  being  occupied  in  Germany.  Thus  con- 
cessions demanded  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  were  only  granted 
in  non-essentials,  Edward  entrenching  himself  behind  the  magnates, 
whose  consent  he  protested  was  necessary  to  repeal  any  measure 
passed  by  their  advice.  Before  his  unbridled  anger  the  unfortunate 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  fell  down  dead  in  a  fit,  and  the  grant  was  meekly 
voted.*  But  the  King's  victory  was  not  final.  The  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  of  Winchelsey,  who 
proved  to  be  a  still  more  determined  opponent  of  the  royal  power 
than  his  predecessor.  His  hands  were  strengthened  by  Boniface 
Vin's  Ball  Cl&rieie  Lcticoa,  which  forbade  clei^y  to  give  money  to 
a  temporal  prince  without  papal  sanction.  The  Bull  was  issued 
in  February,  1296,  but  not  published  till  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  in  anticipation  of  fresh  royal  demands  at  the  forth- 
coming Convocation.*  To  these  demands,  which  w^e  duly  made, 
Winchelsey  in  the  the  name  of  the  assembly  gave  an  uncompromising 
ref  nsal.  "Ilie  King  retorted  that  if  the  clergy  did  not  help  the  state, 
the  state  would  not  help  the  clergy,  and  practically  outlawed  them 
1^  withdrawing  idl  royal  protection,  an  attitude  which  ensured 
soccen,  as  the  Pope  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  Bull  in  France  to  lend  assistance  to  his  English  friends. 
"Hie  northern  clergy  were  the  first  to  surrender,  and  by  February 
the  ffisbop  of  Durham  had  arranged  a  compromise,  whereby  the 
ontlawry   was  redeemed  by  a  fine,  which   was  not  called  a  tax. 

■  WonttUr  CohSm.,  a.  373.  *  HemiDgbnigh,  iL  54-57 ;  Cottoa,  a4S-350, 

1  BennogboiKfa,  a.  113-116,  where  the  Bull  is  ^ven  in  ftiU  ;  Wiikins,  Concilia, 
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WiDciielsey,  reduced  to  great  straits,  with  his  horses  even  removed 
fty>iii  his  stables,  might  issue  excommunications  against  all  who  gave 
in,  but  in  a  Sjnod  which  met  at  St.  Paul's  had  to  allow  his  followers 
to  make  their  own  terms.  By  Easter  all  but  the  Primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  followed  the  lead  of  their  northern  brethren, 
the  indomitable  Archbishop  still  holding  out,  though  obliged  to  live 
on  charity.  The  King  could  not  afford  to  prolong  the  stru^le. 
The  Scots  were  in  open  rebellion,  at  home  the  barons  were  proving 
unruly,  his  heart  was  set  on  an  expedition  to  Flanders,  and  so  terms 
were  made  with  the  Primate.  A  public  reconciliation  was  organised, 
go  that  all  might  see  the  good  feeling  now  existing  between  the  two 
antagonists,  the  King  promising  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken 
illegally  and  excusing  himself  for  his  past  actions  on  the  plea  of 
public  necessity. 

Wincbelsey's  support  was  much  needed,  for  already  at  a  meeting 
of  magnates  at  Salisbury  decided  opposition  had  been  ofiered  to 
Edward's  wish  that,  while  he  led  an  army  to  Flanders,  the  barons 
should  reinforce  the  lately  depleted  troope  in  Gascony,  and  thus  place 
the  French  King  between  two  fires.  The  great  magnates  had  their 
own  grievances.  They  had  not  forgiven  the  Quo  Warranto  pro- 
ceedingB,  and  the  Marcher  lords  in  particular  objected  to  their  loss 
of  power  and  importance  owing  to  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  The 
turbulent  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  but  his  rival,  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  supported  by  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  led  the  op- 
position at  the  Salbbuiy  Council.  When  asked  to  serve  the  King 
in  Gascony  all  the  magnates  began  to  excuse  themselves,  Bigod  and 
Bohun  in  their  respective  capacities  of  Eari  Marshal  and  Constable 
declaring  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  serve  on  any  espeditioo 
which  the  King  did  not  lead  himself.  Both  sides  lost  their  tem- 
pers ;  violent  scenes  occurred.  "  You  shall  go  or  hang,"  swore  the 
excited  King  to  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  made  the  famous  retort 
that  "  he  would  neith^  go  nor  hang  ".'  The  opposition  led  by  Bigod 
and  Bohun  was  purely  selfish,  dictated  without  doubt  by  a  desire  to 
prevent  Edward's  constant  use  of  paid  troops,  which  was  making 
him  independent  of  the  feudal  levy.  The  magnates  were  not  ready 
to  serve  in  Grascony,  if  it  meant  that  mercenaries  would  be  employed 

>  HemingbnTgh,  iL  lai.  On  the  qneation  of  Korfblk'i  pcrson&l  grievance  againit 
Edwwd  see  tllojiit\W*lth  Wan,  274-375. 
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in  Flanders,  but  despite  their  hctiousnese  they  secured  considerable 
support  in  the  country.  If  many  were  anaayed  at  the  summary 
justice  meted  out  to  the  clergy,  far  more  were  alienated  by 
the  King's  recent  exactions.  In  1294  he  had  seized  all  the  wool 
in  the  country,  and  demanded  large  sums  for  its  redemption,  on  the 
plea  that  tbe  land  should  be  protected  by  its  own  fruits.  Again 
in  1297  ordera  had  been  issued  that  all  wool  and  hides  should  be 
taken  to  certain  ports,  where  tbe  smalt  lots  were  subjected  to  the 
"  maltolt "  of  forty  shillings  a  sack,  and  the  larger  ones  were  ex- 
dunged  for  talhea  promising  future  repayment.  In  addition  each 
county  had  been  ordered  to  provide  two  thousand  quarters  of  corn 
and  a  like  amount  of  oats  for  the  Flemish  expedition,  or  in  place 
thereof  a  proportionate  amount  of  beef  and  pork.  The  nation  was 
up  in  arms'at  theae  exactions.  Wool  was  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  country,  and  its  seizure  was  bound  to  create  an  economic  crisis. 
To  many  districts,  only  just  recovering  trom  heavy  losses  to  their 
stock  in  recent  years,  this  blow  at  the  export  trade  was  all  the  more 
severe.  Moreover,  tbe  heavy  taxation  of  the  reign  was  beginning  to 
tell.  The  well-to-do  are  reduced  to  poverty,  cries  a  political  versifier  : 
the  poor  man  has  to  sell  his  all  to  pay  the  taxes.  "  It  is  not  a  seDs< 
ible  law  that  gives  my  wool  to  tbe  King."  Money  is  so  scarce  that 
a  man  can  find  no  market  for  his  goods,  indeed  rebellion  is  highly 
posrable  should  a  leader  be  found.' 

Despite  the  magnates'  attitude  and  the  murmuringsof  the  people, 
Edward  pressed  on  his  preparations  for  war,  only  abandoning  the 
idea  of  a  Gascon  expedi^n.  The  militia  was  summoned,  and  men 
owning  land  of  £90  rental  and  upwards  were  called  out  for  service, 
but  the  indignant  barons  were  arming  in  self-defence,  having  aheady 
excluded  all  tax  gather^«  and  other  royal  agents  from  their  posses- 
sifHis.'  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Winchelsey's  aid  was  found  in- 
dii^Dsable  to  Edwai^,  who  managed  to  induce  certain  lords  to 
swear  to  be  loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death 
while  abroad  to  accept  his  son  as  king.  Bohun,  Bigod,  and  the 
majtvity  of  the  magnates  still  held  out,  for  which  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  the  Constable  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Boldly  facing  the 
crisis,  Edward  issued  an  appeal  to  his  people.  He  considered  him- 
Belf  in  honour  bound  to  go  to  Flando^,  for  he  could  not  betray  his 
'  Political  Songa  (Camden  Socie^),  183-186. 
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allies  abroad.  He  told  the  story  of  the  baronial  opposition  from 
his  point  of  view,  explaining  that  his  taxation  was  for  public  not 
private  ends,  and  denying  the  report  that  he  had  refused  certain  re- 
forms, since  no  request  had  been  laid  before  him.'  When  a  list  of 
grievances  was  presented  to  him,  however,  he  gave  his  usual  answer 
that  he  coald  say  nothing  definite  without  his  whole  Council.*  Id 
the  same  way  be  refused  to  allow  Convocation  to  apply  for  papal 
permission  to  vote  money,  announcing  quite  pleasantly  but  equally 
finnly,  that  he  must  tax  clerical  goods,  though  in  moderation,  and 
further  warning  the  clergy  that  if  tfaey  retaliated  by  excommunica- 
tion all  their  property  would  be  seized.  Accordingly  a  levy,  equal 
to  an  income  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  taken  from  the 
temporalities  of  the  clergy.'  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
tnrible  weight  of  medieval  taxation  than  this  so-called  moderate 
levy,  a  taxation,  too,  which  not  only  interfered  with  trade,  but  was 
more  often  than  not  estimated  on  capital.  It  was  an  age  of  falxe 
economic  theory,  when  taxation  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  ridL  It  was  not  the  barons  who  had  a  grievance,  but 
the  mai  who  might  be  reduced  to  penury  by  the  bad  harvests, 
which  frequently  occurred  during  thu  period.  The  distress  pictured 
by  the  ballad-mongers  was  no  exaggeration,  but  the  poor  could  only 
protest,  they  were  disorganised  and  unlettered ;  they  felt  the  burden 
oftaxation,  butas  yet  they  were  not  ready  to  revolt  against  it.  To 
Edward  and  his  advisers  a  tax  was  a  source  of  revenue,  and  they 
looked  no  fiirther  than  the  immediate  necessity.  Nothing  could 
militate  against  prosperity  like  medieval  finance.  Edward  left 
England  on  August  S4th  on  a  fruitless  expedition  to  Flandets.  Hb 
ally  the  Emperor  would  not  move,  his  own  troops  proved  unruly. 
There  was  a  great  %ht  between  the  men  of  Yarmouth  and  their 
Cinque  Port  rivals  as  soon  as  the  Flemish  coast  was  reached,  while 
the  Welsh  troops  behaved  very  badly,  plundering  wherever  they 
went,  and  driving  the  men  of  Ghent  into  covert  hostility.  Much  to 
Edward's  relief  the  Pope  managed  to  negotiate  a  truce,  though 
Phihp  was  by  no  means  willing  to  accept  the  intervention  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  when  Edward  returned  in  February,  IS98,  he  had 
accomplished  nothing,  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  both  the  internal 

' Foedera,  i.  S72.  'Haningbotgta,  iL  134-136;  Trevet,  360-361. 

*  Cotton,  335 ;  ParU  Writs,  i.  396. 
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aflkin  of  his  kingdom  and  the  danger  which  threatened  from  Scot- 
land. 

It  was  in  Kngland  that  the  main  political  interest  had  centred 
during  these  months  of  absence.  Even  before  Edward  had  set  sail 
from  Sandwich,  i^e  Earls  had  gone  to  London,  and  had  protested  at 
the  bar  of  the  Exchequer  against  the  levying  of  the  eighth  which 
the  King  had  recently  demanded,  and  on  September  Ist  Winchelsey 
re-isaued  the  excommunication  against  those  who  interfered  with  the 
pnTJl^csand  pooocgsionsof  the  Church.  Young  Eklward  of  Camar- 
Ton,  the  nominal  r^ent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  absence,  bad 
already  been  instructed  by  the  King  to  issue  proclamations  to  the 
effect  that  the  eighth  and  the  prises  on  wool  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  precedent,*  and  on  the  advice  of  his  Council  he  now  summoned 
a  meeting  of  his  supporters,  which  was  gradually  extoided  so  as  to 
ap|noximatetotheParIiamentofl295,  though  neither  the  boroughs 
nw  the  lower  cletgy  were  included.  The  Earls  came  in  force,  and 
were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  thetr  policy  was  vindicated  in 
popular  estimation  by  th^  news  of  the  ScottUh  victory  over  the 
English  forces  at  Stirling  Bridge,  for  bad  they  not  declared  that  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  North  it  was  no  time  for  an  expedition  to 
Flanders  ?  Accordingly  on  October  12th  the  regent  agreed  to  the 
famous  Confirmatio  Cartarum,  or  re-issue  of  Mt^na  Carta,  and  to 
the  Charter  of  the  Forests.  It  was  further  ordered  that  copies  ^ould 
be  kept  in  all  Cathedrals  to  be  read  to  the  people  twice  a  year,  and 
that  the  "  maltolt "  should  not  be  levied,  though  the  export  duty  on 
wool  and  wool-fells,  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  was  re- 
tained. Ilie  demands  of  the  baronage  seem  to  have  exceeded  this 
amfirmation,  for  the  chroniclers  have  perpetuated  the  memoty  of 
another  document  known  as  the  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  Statute  Book,  and  has  been  ap> 
pealed  to  as  an  authentic  enactment  at  one  at  least  of  the  crises  of 
Rngliah  history.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  total  renunciation  of 
all  taxes  tm  wool  and  all  rights  of  tallage  recorded  in  this  document 
was  never  officially  sanctioned,  and  that  it  was  the  more  moderate 
demands  contained  in  the  first  record  to  which  Edward  of  Carnar- 
von gave  his  consent,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  King  at 

<  Letters  in  the  Hemocanda  Rolti  (L.T.R)  of  the  Exchequer  printed  in  Royal 
Hitt.  Sot.  TratuactioM,  New  Series,  iii.  aS6-ago.  These  letten  help  ui  to  correct 
1^  fuilty  chroocdogy  of  the  chronidert  as  to  these  events. 
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Ghent.'  The  victory  of  the  Earla  was  by  no  means  universally 
popular.  A  pamphleteer  of  the  time  could  upbraid  the  degenerate 
race  of  the  English,  which  used  to  serve,  but  now,  reversing  the  true 
order  of  things,  ruled  over  the  £ing  and  his  children.  Some  per- 
haps understood  that  recent  events  were  but  a  counterblow  to  Quo 
Warranto.  In  their  later  actions  too  Bohun  and  Bigod  showed 
themselves  to  be  merely  factious,  and  not  leaders  of  a  national  move- 
ment. They  comtantly  harassed  the  King  with  demands  for  recon- 
firmation, notably  on  the  eve  of  the  Falkirk  campaign,  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  King  would  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  a 
charter  sealed  outside  England.^  At  the  end  of  the  same  campaign 
they  complained  of  the  time  they  had  been  kept  in  the  field,  though 
in  1297  Uiey  had  used  the  necessity  of  an  expedition  to  Scotland  as 
a  reason  for  not  going  to  Flanders.  Later  still,  in  1S05,  we  find  the 
true  nature  of  the  magnates  revealed,  when  they  obtained  the  tradi- 
tional leave  to  tallage  their  tenants  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  tall- 
age levied  by  the  King  on  the  royal  demesne  in  1304.^  Taxation, 
it  seems,  was  only  iniquitous  when  it  pressed  on  the  baronage. 

Edward  had  been  defeated  and  the  defeat  rankled.  A  combina- 
tion of  two  quite  separate  quarrels  had  compelled  his  submission. 
There  was  no  real  connection  between  the  clerical  and  baronial 
complaints,  but  each  had  helped  the  other.  Though  the  clergy 
now  agreed  to  follow  the  Pope's  advice,  and  save  principle  at  the 
expense  of  reality  by  voting  money  to  the  King  before  he  asked  for 
it,  tbeir  ori^nal  protest  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Charters.  Neither  Winchelsey  nor  the  barons  were  ever  for- 
given, and  the  future  years  of  the  reign  were  to  be  spent  by  the 
King  not  only  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  Scotland  to  the  position 
of  Wales,  but  also  in  fighting  the  growing  baronial  opposition. 

The  chief  battle  was  waged  round  the  forest  perambulations 
promised  in  1297  but  never  executed.  The  royal  forests — districts 
where  game  was  preserved  for  royal  hunting — were  under  the  direct 
control  of  crown  officials ;  two  justices,  the  one  north  and  the  other 
south  of  the  Trent,  supervised  the  whole  forest  administration,  and 

'  For  a  discoBuon  of  these  docaments  see  CharUt  dis  Libtrtit  AngUaut,  pub- 
lic par  Chailei  Btmont  (Paris,  1S93),  where  they  are  also  printed  in  fulL 

*  Contrary  tQ  the  usual  practice  Edward  had  takeii  the  great  bcbI  with  him  when 
be  went  to  Flanders. 
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braieath  them  was  a  hieruchy  of  officials.  The  lowest  order  of  these 
WW  the  foresters,  or  as  we  should  call  them  gamekeepers,  who  were 
soi^rased  to  be  paid  for  their  services,  but  who  really  paid  the 
wwdens  for  their  office,  and  recouped  themselves  with  liberal  id- 
Uxeat  by  extortion  from  the  peasantry.  This  was  the  grievance 
which  gave  popularity  to  the  constant  baronial  attack  on  the  forests, 
and  to  the  demand  for  perambulations  of  inquiry,  though  the  barons' 
desire  to  curtail  the  area  of  forest  land  was  really  inspired  by  their 
own  interests,  for  mnch  of  it  lay  within  their  own  holdings.  Edward 
sympathised  with  the  grievance  of  official  oppression,  and  while  he 
rturdily  opposed  deforestation,  appointed  commissionB  in  1298  to 
enquire  into  all  cases  of  maladministration  by  justices,  foresters, 
and  vodereis.'  This  in  no  way  satisiied  the  magnates,  who  in  the 
Parliament  of  1S99  demanded  re-confirmati(Ki  of  the  charters  and  a 
speedy  "  deforestation  ".  The  King  temporised,  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  and  finally  left  London  only  to  be  pursued  by  the  barons, 
who  were  promised  a  favourable  answer  &om  the  Council.  When, 
however,  the  charters  thus  re-con6nned  were  read  to  the  assembled 
people  at  Paul's  Cross,  it  was  found  that  the  first  five  articles  of  the 
Qiarter  of  the  Forest,  referring  to  deforestation,  were  omitted,  and  a 
dause  added  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  which  seemed  to  nullify 
the  whole  coafirmation.  The  assembled  nutates  and  Londoners 
woe  furious,  and  after  Easter  the  King  was  constrtuned  to  yield 
almost  all  the  points  in  dispute,  and  in  September  five  j  ustices  were 
oj^KMnted  to  perambulate  the  forests.  Even  then  the  leaders  of 
ttie  opposition  were  not  satisfied,  and  returned  to  the  charge  in  the 
IblUiwii^  year  in  a  Parliament  at  Westminster.  The  King,  who 
was  aoxiouB  to  be  free  to  prosecute  the  Scottish  war,  set  his  seal 
to  the  Articuli  Supra  Cartas  on  March  6th.  As  an  additional 
concession  the  King  issued  fresh  commissions  for  perambulating  the 
forests,  so  as  to  expedite  matters  by  iacreasing  the  number  of  j  ustices. 
Finally,  Edward  agreed  to  many  "  deforestations ".  But  this 
was  not  the  only  point  at  issue.  Emboldened  by  their  success, 
the  barons  and  clergy  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Treasurer, 
Walter  I^uigton,  Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  King  angrily  refused, 
and  knowing  that  Wincbelsey  was  responsible  for  this  step,  as  also 
for  the  demand  that  no  clerical  taxation  was  to  be  enforced  save 

» CoL  of  Paunl  RoUs  (1393-1301),  373-374' 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  laid  his  plans  for  breaking  up  the 
coalition  against  him.  A  final  reconfirmatioo  of  the  cbarten,  to- 
gether with  the  concessions  over  the  forests,  enabled  him  to  win 
over  the  barons,  and  to  use  them  to  inflict  a  heavy  d^eat  upon 
WiocheJsey. 

The  opportonity  lay  ready  to  hand.  A  convinced  upholder  of 
Papal  power,  the  Archbishop  had  lately  been  used  by  Boniface  VIII. 
to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  King  with  r^ard  to  Scotland.  A 
Papal  letter  had  been  issued  in  1X99,  at  the  suggestion  probably 
of  Scottbh  representatives  at  Rome,  of  whom  possibly  Wallace 
was  one,  in  which  Boni&ce  required  his  '*  beloved  Son  in  Christ  " 
to  desist  from  harassing  the  Scots,  and  to  suFiender  all  claims  to 
the  northern  kingdom  ;  declaring  that  Scotland  had  never  been  an 
English  fief,  that  the  homage  sworn  by  the  Scots  in  1291  was  in- 
valid, as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  that  the  only  rightful  claim- 
ant to  superiority  was  the  Holy  See,  and  that,  therefore,  if  Edward 
thought  he  really  had  a  just  claim  he  must  submit  it  for  judgment 
at  Rome.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Winchelsey,  who  was  ordered  to 
deliver  it  in  person  to  the  King,  a  mission  entailing  a  pureuit  of  the 
royal  army  into  Scotland.  It  was  in  August,  1300,  that  the  letter 
reached  Edward,  who  after  a  characteristic  ebullition  of  temper  told 
the  Papal  emiasar}'  that  an  answer  in  due  form  would  be  sent  when 
8  full  mustCT  of  the  King's  Council  had  considered  the  subject.  The 
matter  therefore  was  brought  up  after  the  Uncoln  Parliament  of 
1801  had  completed  its  other  business,  but  meanwhile  fresh  evidence 
as  to  the  Enghsh  claims  over  Scotland  had  been  ordered  from  the 
monasteries,  and  from  the  Universities  there  had  been  summoned 
learned  clerks  to  advise  the  King  on  the  legal  question.  The  third 
Estate  had  gone  home,  but  Edward  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
the  barons,  playing  on  their  antipathy  to  Papal  interference,  and 
asking  for  a  declaration  in  support  of  the  English  claims.  It  was 
a  skilful  move,  calculated  to  cause  division  in  the  ranks  of  Uie 
opposition,  and  separate  the  baronial  party  from  the  cWical  sup- 
porters of  the  Pope,  and  it  was  entirely  successful.  A  letter, 
repudiating  the  Papal  claims  in  no  measured  terms,  was  signed  by 
a  large  number  of  the  baron^e — either  immediately  at  Lincoln  or 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  in  other  places — though  possibly  the 
letter  never  did  and  was  never  meant  to  reach  the  Pope,  but  was 
intended  m(»«  particularly  as  a  political  manifesto  to  the  opponents 
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of  the  Government  in  England.  At  the  same  time  the  legal  advisen 
of  the  King  drew  up  a  long  vindication  of  Edward's  position,  mak- 
ing incanion  into  put  history  as  for  as  the  mythical  King  Kiitus 
in  the  days  of  iJie  prophet  Samuel,  but  ignoring  Ridiard  I.'s  action 
in  surrendering  the  hcmif^^  of  William  the  Lion.  This,  too,  though 
•ddreseed  to  the  Pope,  probably  never  reached  him.  but  Edward 
thuK  defeated  the  balf-hearted  attempt  of  Boniface  to  extend  his 
temporal  power  to  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  used  it  to  strengthen 
bb  own  position.' 

Winchelsey  had  smned  beyond  forgiveness.  Edward  considered 
that  opposition  experienced  at  the  Parliament  of  Lincoln  was  to  be 
traced  to  his  machinatioiis,'  nor  could  he  foi^et  the  Archbishop's 
part  in  the  events  of  1397.  So  in  the  vindictive  spirit  which  seems 
to  have  increased  with  advancing  age  he  set  himself  to  degrade  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  defy  him.  Having  already  weakened  the 
Archbishop's  position  in  the  nation  by  aasociating  him  with  the  un- 
popular doctrine  of  Papal  interfierence,  he  henceforth  did  his  utmost 
to  deprive  him  of  his  last  resonrce,  the  support  of  the  Papal  Curia. 
Boniface  VIII.  was  beginning  to  fear  the  power  of  Philip  of  France, 
which  was  ultimately  to  crush  him,  and  was  drawing  nearer  to 
Edward  as  a  possible  ally.  He  was  therefore  willing  to  efllace  the 
memory  of  his  letter  with  r^^ard  to  Scotland,  now  two  years  old,  by 
assisting  in  the  attack  on  Winchelsey.  There  was  an  old-standing 
dispute  between  King  and  Archbidiop  about  the  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Pagham  in  Sussex,  and  the  Pope  now  agreed  to  decide 
the  question  against  Winchelsey,  and  to  follow  this  up  by  excom- 
municating  the  Archbkbop.  Though  the  excommunication  was 
withdrawn  in  the  following  year,  the  campaign  was  carried  on  by 
Bishop  Langton's  acquittal  at  Rome  on  the  charge  of  immorality 
brought  against  him  at  the  instigation  of  Winchelsey,  his  avowed 
enemy.  Boniface's  successor  Benedict  XI.  was  approached  by  Ed- 
ward to  allow  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  defy  a  cherished  privilege 
of  the  southern  Province  by  carrying  his  Cross  openly  and  un- 
rebuked  in  Lmidon,  and  wb^  Clement  V.  in  his  turn  attained  to 
the  Chair  of  St  Peter  in  1806,  his  assistance  was  invoked  for  the 
final  humiliation  of  the  proud  Archbishop.     The  new  Pope  was  a 

'Poedera,  u  936-917;  AnnaUt  Land.,  104-135;  Hemingburgh,  ii.  189-113; 
RuhugcT,  44^53-    Cf.  Tht  Anaalor,  No.  vi.  187-ift). 
•  Poedent,  U  983. 
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Gascon '  and  well  afi«cted  towards  the  English  King ;  he  was  also  a 
tool  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  at  last  on  friendly  tenns  with 
bis  vassal  of  Aquitaine,  so  in  February,  1806,  Winchelsey  was  sus- 
pended and  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court  With  strange 
inconsistency  he  besought  the  King  to  intercede  for  him,  and  Ed- 
ward was  not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  speaking  his  mind : 
for  far  from  giving  his  support  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  detailing  the 
many  outrages  committed  by  the  Primate.  Winchelsey  was  at  last 
defeated.  He  left  England  for  Bordeaux,  whither  the  Pope  had 
summoned  him,  and  did  not  return  till  Edward  II.  had  ascended  the 
throne. 

llie  King,  detennined  to  have  his  own  way,  used  the  frieodlineBs 
of  Clement  V.  to  secure  a  Bull  absolving  him  from  hb  oaths  with 
r^ard  to  the  charters,  and  allowing  him  to  ignore  the  various  con- 
firmations and  additions  to  which  he  had  given  assent.  The  dis- 
pensation, however,  was  employed  with  moderation,  and  Edward 
only  used  it  in  the  case  of  the  forests,  where  he  could  claim  that  he 
was  responding  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  forest 
district^.*  It  may  be  therefore  that  it  was  a  boon  to  the  lesser 
folk  when,  in  May,  1806,  Edward  took  advantage  of  the  Papal  Bull 
to  revoke  his  recent  acts  of  deforestation,  and  accompanied  this  re- 
vocation by  amngememta  for  the  better  control  of  tbe  forest  officials, 
and  for  bringing  them  to  justice  (m  oppressive  and  illegal  acts ;  but 
the  barons  won  in  the  end,  for  his  son  and  successor  was  compelled 
to  consent  to  all  his  Other's  deforestments,  which  consent,  if  revoked 
later  in  his  reign,  was  reaffirmed  at  the  accession  of  Edward  III. 

Edward  I.  had  now  won  an  unassailable  position.  He  had 
separated  the  baronage  from  the  clergy,  and  he  had  defeated  the  great 
clerical  leader.  Yet  another  ecclesiastic  was  to  feel  the  wei^t  of 
his  anger.  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  had  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  King.  A  man  of  arrogant  and  restless 
nature,  he  was  nevertheless  upri^t  and  chaste  far  beyond  many  of 
his  contemporaries ;  he  had  represented  the  King  at  the  Treaty  of 
Brigham ;  he  had  assisted  at  the  Conference  of  Norham ;  soldier  as 
well  as  ecclesiastic,  he  had  led  the  second  division  at  Falkirk,  but  in 
spite  of  all  these  services  he  had  earned  the  King's  hatred  by  join- 

1  He  wat  actually  Archbighop  of  Bordeaux  when  chosen  Pope. 
'  Rot.  Part,  i.  177-178, 
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ti^  the  oppoeitifm  at  the  Paiiiament  of  LiDcohi.'  FindiDg  him 
iDTolved  in  a  bitter  though  trifling  quarrel  witii  the  Prior  and 
Monastery  of  Duriutm,  Edward  gtaaped  the  opportunity  to  humiliate 
hie  erstwhile  fnend.  In  1808,  while  both  combatants  were  fighting 
their  case  at  Rome,  he  seized  the  Bishop's  temporalities,  and  thus 
struck  a  decisive  blow  at  the  power  of  one  of  his  wealthiest  and 
Btrongest  opponents.*  Edward  had  also  been  reducing  other  re- 
calcitrants to  order.  Since  1297  he  had  had  constant  trouble  with 
his  magnates,  not  because  his  policy  had  become  more  oppressive 
than  in  the  past,  but  because  many  recoit  deaths  threw  the  leader- 
ship of  his  snbjecta  into  new  and  less  competent  hands.  The  King 
therefore  was  drivEai  to  a  policy,  practised  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  reign,  of  drawing  the  great  earidoms  into  close 
association  with  the  royal  house.  The  earls  who  had  been  most 
faithful  in  the  past  were  those  who  had  blood  connection  with  the 
King,  and  already  yet  another  earldom,  that  of  Gloucester,  was 
ncured  to  the  son  of  Joan  of  Acre,  the  daughter  whom  Edward 
had  married  to  Gilbert  de  Clare.  Edward  used  the  same  methods 
with  regard  to  the  Hereford  successioa  The  Bohun  who  had  led  the 
opposition  of  1S97  was  dead,  but  his  son  and  successor  was  compelled 
in  1802  to  marry  the  King's  daughter  EUzabeth,  the  widow  of  the 
Count  of  Holland,  and  to  surrender  his  lands  to  the  King  to  be  re- 
granted  to  himself  and  the  hdra  of  his  body  under  tbe  Statute  de 
Dtmifl.  This  ensured  an  heir  of  the  blood  royal,  or  in  the  absence 
of  such  the  escheat  of  tbe  estates  to  tbe  Crown.  In  the  same  year 
Bigod,  the  other  great  opposition  leader,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
his  estates  under  the  same  conditions,  though  his  age  made  a  marriage 
mmecessaiy,  and  the  re-grant  of  his  estates  to  himself  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  meant  nothing  more  than  a  life-grant  with  tbe  reversion 
to  the  King  on  his  death.  Thus  Edward  thou^t  to  secure  his 
power  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign  by  developing  a  policy  imitated 
by  his  father  from  France,  and^carried  to  its  l(^cal  conclusion  by 
Edward  HI.  Tbe  danger  of  establishing  men  of  royal  blood  in 
strong  tenitmial  positions  was  not  yet  understood.  It  was  for  a 
later  age  to  realise  how  it  would  produce  disastrous  civil  wars,  by 
placing  possible  claimants  to  the  throne  in  a  position  to  assert  tbeir 


'  Otila  Bdnardi  dt  Carnancti,  38-39.  '  Hemingbuigh,  ii.  313-3: 
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real  or  imaginary  righta.'  To  £dwsrd,  however,  all  must  have  seemed 
well  on  the  political  horizon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S06. 
Though  his  hitherto  robuet  health  was  showing  signs  of  decay,  his 
mind  was  still  active,  and  as  he  gazed  back  across  the  years  of  his 
reign  he  could  see  many  difficulties  conquered,  much  good  work 
done.  Wales  had  been  incorporated  in  the  English  kingdom,  the 
legal  B^tem  of  England  had  been  developed  if  not  perfected,  the 
opposition  to  his  rule  in  England  had  been  broken  up,  and  his 
Scottish  opponents  cru^ed.  It  was  tn  this  last  calculation  that  he 
was  wrong. 

'  The  relations  of  Edward  1.  and  his  Earls  oic  best  studied  in  ProfesBOr  Tout's 
"The  Eaildonu  under  Edward  I.  "  in  Traniactioiu  oftkt  Royal  Hittorical  SatUty, 
new  MTiei,  vol.  viii.  139-ISs. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TBS   SCOTTISH  RBBBXXION   AND  THB   LORDS  OBDAINBRS 
(ISOft-lSlS) 

ENGLISH  rule  in  Scotland  was  always  based  on  the  flinuiest 
foundations.  It  needed  but  the  peraonal  ambition  of  a 
pretender  to  set  all  Scotland  in  a  blase.  It  was  in  the  early  montbs 
of  1806  that  the  fiery  torch  was  kindled,  and  the  kindler  was  Robert 
Bnioe,  Earl  of  Canick,  who,  since  his  father's  death  in  1804,  had 
become  head  of  the  family  and  inheritor  of  hb  grandfather's 
daims.  Though  he  had  tdcen  a  considerable  share  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland  in  1304,  and  in  reward  had  been  confirmed  in  his 
hther's  estates,  with  remission  of  all  debts  due  from  him  or  his 
ancestors  to  the  English  Crown,  he  was  conscious  of  the  part  he 
mi^t  play  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  Before  Stirling  had 
turrendered  to  the  King  he  had  come  to  a  secret  understandtng  with 
William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews — an  ally  of  Wallace  in 
the  past  but  now  on  the  English  side — whereby  each  was  to  support 
tiie  oibet  in  an  undiscloeed  venture,  seeming  to  point  to  deagns  by 
Bruce  on  tbe  llirone.  BalUol  was  now  no  more  than  a  cipher  in 
Scottish  politics,  content  to  end  his  days  in  peace  in  France,  but 
hii  nephew,  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  heir-apparent  to  his  claims, 
was  poBaeased  of  greater  determination  and  power.  He  had  played 
a  less  vacitleting  part  than  Bruce,  for  though  he  had  repudiated 
his  subnussion  of  1S96,  he  had  continued  bis  opposition  to  Edward 
till  the  univrasal  Scottish  surrender  in  1S04.  His  greater  con- 
osteney  gare  him  a  mora  important  position  than  any  other  Scottish 
leader,  and  if  Bruce  had  thoughts  of  the  crown  he  would  find 
CiHnyn  a  serious  obstacle,  whether  as  a  rival  claimant  or  as  sup- 
porter of  the  English  King.  A  meeting  was  arranged  between  tbe 
two  at  Bruce's  suggestion  in  January  or  February,  1806,*  and  during 
'  Sonie  clironklen  give  Pebnuiy  xoth,  e^.  Hemingbnrgh,  ii.  st^s,  othM*  January 
agih,  *^.  Twvet.  407. 
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tbeir  conference  in  the  Cloistets  of  the  Grey  Fritaa  at  Dumfries 
they  came  to  blows.  One  account  is  that  Comyn  rejected  Bnice's 
suggestions  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  in  the  event  of  a  successful 
rebellion,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  the  English  cause  rendered  bis 
rival  desperate  in  view  of  certain  betrayal  to  Edward.  Othras  declare 
that  the  proposal  had  been  made  by  Bruce  at  an  earlier  meeting, 
and  that  he  had  discovered  that  Comyn  had  already  betrayed  him 
and  that  be  was  a  marked  man.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bruce  fled 
from  the  building,  leaving  his  rival  wounded  on  the  ground,  where 
the  monks  found  him  and  caiTied  him  into  the  church :  thither 
they  were  followed  by  Bruce's  esquires,  who  completed  the  murder 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  hi^  altar.  Whether  the  act  was  premedi- 
tated or  not  Bruce  had  committed  himself.  Leaping  on  Comyn's 
hone,  he  raised  the  men  of  Dumfries  and  compelled  the  royal 
justices,  there  in  session,  to  retire.  In  s  few  days  Scotland  was  once 
more  in  full  rebellion,  the  castles  began  to  surrender  and  none 
dared  show  sympathy  with  English  rule.  Once  more  an  act  of 
private  revenge  had  opened  the  floodgates  to  national  feehng; 

Bruce  lost  no  time  in  mustering  his  supporters.  The  foUowets 
of  Comyn  were  cowed,  and  it  was  amid  a  huge  concourse  of 
Scottish  magnates  that  on  Lady  Day  his  murderer  was  placed  on  the 
royal  chair  at  Scone  and  acclaimed  King  by  bis  enthusiasticadberents.* 
When  the  news  of  these  doings  reached  Edward  on  the  south  coast 
not  a  moment  was  lost.  Supplies  were  ordered  up  to  Scotland, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  commissioned  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  with  men  drawn  from  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
spiritual  arm  was  invoked  by  indudng  the  Pope  to  excommunicate 
liie  rebel  homicide.*  Edward,  though  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  had  himself  carried  in  a  litter  to  London.*  He  trusted 
to  his  son  and  heir  to  carry  out  the  work  in  Scotland,  which  was 
now  beyond  his  strength,  and  on  Whitsunday  Ed  ward  of  Carnarvon 
was  dubbed  knight,  and  in  turn  conferred  the  same  honour  on  S67 
young  men.  At  the  subsequent  banquet  the  King  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  the  prince  swore  not  to 

■SctUactonica,  139-130;   Foidun,  337-339.    The  two  stories  are  well  ditcuMcd 
in  Sir  Junes  RaiQBBy'B  Damn  of  th4  ConiUMion,  ;oe-507. 
*  Hemingbiugb,  ii.  347 ;  Phru  Hitloriarum,  iii.  iag-130. 
*BKa,Caltit4arofDocumtiiti,  ii.  471-473  :  Poedeta,  i.  987. 
*FloTtt  HUloriamm,  ill.  131 ;  Trevet,  408. 
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rest  for  two  nights  in  the  same  place  till  he  had  reached  Scotiaod 
at  the  bead  of  a  punitive  expedition.*  Accordingly  a  force  started 
for  the  North :  but  before  it  could  get  into  action  Aymerde  Valence 
bad  reached  Perth,  and  on  June  19tb  bad  met  and  signally  defeated 
Bruce's  anny  at  Methven.*  This  was  enough  to  cripple  tbe  in- 
■orgentst  and  Bruce  retired  to  the  fastnesaefi  of  tiie  Highlands,  leaving 
the  country  unprotected  from  tbe  savage  retaliation  of  Prince 
Edward.  Kiatyre  was  his  first  refuge,  but  when  tbe  English  captured 
tbe  castle  they  found  that  be  bad  fled,  and  he  escaped  ultimately 
to  tbe  island  of  Rathlin  off  tbe  coast  of  Ireland.  A  Urge  number 
nt  bis  adherents  were  captured.  Tbe  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  St 
Andrews,  Nigel  Bruce  his  brother,  and  many  others  were  taken : 
all  implicated  in  tbe  murder  of  Comyn  were  hanged.  The  wife 
and  dao^ter  of  tiie  fugitive,  with  other  ladies,  were  taken  and  con- 
fined m  T^gliah  monasteries,  thoagb  great  respect  and  consideratioii 
was  shown  to  the  newly  styled  Queen,  who  was  sister  of  the  loyal 
Earl  of  Ulster,  and  was  reported  to  have  answered  her  husband's 
Goi^Tatulations  on  her  new  title  with  taunts.  Many  large  estates 
fell  into  the  King's  bands  as  forfeitures,  and  these  he  divided  among 
his  chief  followers,  thus  giving  them  a  personal  interest  in  reducing 
the  Soots  to  order. 

Edward  himself  was  far  too  ill  to  take  an  active  part  in  tbe 
campaign,  but  be  had  slowly  followed  his  son  northwards  in  a  horse 
btter,  and  in  January,  1307,  at  Carlisle  he  met  the  last  Parliament 
of'his  reign,  which  spent  its  time  in  repulsing  the  attempts  of  Papal 
•gents  to  levy  taxes  in  England.  In  tbe  spring  hostilities  broke 
out  afresh  in  Scotland.  In  Felmiary  Alexander  and  Thomas  Bruce, 
sent  on  an  independent  expedition  by  their  brother,  were  captured 
and  hanged,  though  the  former  was  in  orders.  King  Robert's  posi- 
tion, however,  soon  began  to  improve.  Returning  from  Rathlin  he 
gained  a  slight  success  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  Henry  Percy's 
men,  and  his  ally  James  Douglas  took  and  burnt  Castle  Douglas : 
while  in  May  he  was  aUe  to  defeat  rather  larger  detachments  under 
Aymer  de  Valence  and  the  Earl  of  Gloocester.  Gloucester,  indeed, 
was  besieged  in  Ayr,  but  Bruce,  satisfied  with  his  successes,  raised  the 
liege  and  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  country.     The  news  of  these 

*Plor*i  HUloTiarum,  iii.  131-133;  Trevet,  408-409. 

*  Honingbncgh,  u.  348-349;  Tievei,  409-410';  Barbour's  Bnut,  L  36-45; 
Focdim,  341. 
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Engli^  reveFses  spurred  Edward  to  action.  He  called  out  &esh  levies, 
and  prepared  to  lead  them  into  Scotland  in  person.  DiBcarding  his 
litter,  he  strove  to  ride  at  the  bead  of  His  titMipe,  but  it  was  only 
his  indomitable  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  struggle  on.  On  July  6th 
he  reached  Burgh-upon -Sands,  and  on  the  following  morning  died 
in  his  attendant's  arms.^  His  death  was  concealed  till  his  son,  who 
had  retired  from  the  campaign,  could  come  north.  The  new  King 
having  received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  barons,  and  having 
arranged  for  the  conveyance  of  his  father's  corpse  to  Waltham,  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  and  there  received  the  homage  of  such  Scottish 
magnates  as  espoused  the  English  cause,  but  he  did  not  stay  there. 
Since  Bruce  seemed  Uttle  more  than  a  fugitive  who  had  won  a  few 
isolated  successes,  he  was  content  to  appoint  Aymer  de  Valence 
guardian  and  lieutenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  return  to  his  soutfaon 
kingdoDL 

Edward  I.  had  died  in  harness ;  the  son  had  no  desire  to  emulate 
the  fathoms  example.  This  in  itself  would  not  condemn  the  new 
King,  had  it  been  a  matter  of  reasoned  policy.  Unfortunately 
policy  and  argument  had  no  place  in  guiding  the  second  Edward's 
actions.  It  was  weakness  and  a  fatal  love  of  postponing  issues  that 
led  him  to  treat  the  Scottish  problem  as  he  did,  and  this  was  an 
evil  atiguiy  for  his  southern  kingdom.  Never  was  England  more 
in  need  of  a  strong  man,  one  who  would  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
centralisation  and  efficiency  raised  by  Edward  I.,  for  many  dangera 
threatened  the  nation  and  the  kingship.  A  great  change  had  been 
coming  all  through  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  a  change  only 
partly  obscured  by  the  personal  success  of  the  great  King.  The 
baronage  had  deteriorated  in  quality;  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  those  who  had  deserved  their 
master's  confidence,  and  their  successors  selfishly  desired  merely  to 
capture  the  governmental  system  built  up  with  such  care  during 
the  last  thirty  yearei  The  spirit  betrayed  in  the  oppontion  to 
Quo  Warranto  faad  found  expression  in  the  struggle  for  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  charters,  and  though  kept  in  check  by  the  penoo- 
ality  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  there  ready  to  seize  the  oppcwtunity 
given  by  his  weak  successor.  Signs  were  not  wanting  also  that  the 
Papacy  would  try  to  use  baronial  opposition  to  wring  concessions 

'  Hemingbuigh,  iu  365-366 ;  Trevet,  4I3>413. 
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frtHD  the  King.  Edward  I.  had  been  compelled  to  bow  to  Rome 
with  r^ard  to  Papal  tax  gatherers,  and  notluDg  seemed  more  likely 
at  the  outset  of  his  bod's  reign  than  that  royal  weakness  would  pro- 
duce a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  exhibition  of  King  Jinn's  days. 
To  add  to  these  troubles  a  spirit  of  disorder  had  been  growing  in 
the  country  at  large.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  real  discontent 
in  the  country  when  Edward  11.  ascended  the  throne. 

The  true  ezplanatitm  of  the  discontent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  enervaiion  of  English  mannas,  far  the  simplicity  of  the 
past  was  giving  way  to  a  far  more  luxurious  mode  of  living.  Even 
the  Court  of  Edward  I.  had  reflected  this  tendency.  The  knighting 
of  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  though  the  times  were  troublous,  had 
been  attended  by  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  the  swans,  over 
which  the  King  bod  taken  a  melodramatic  vow  of  v^igeance,  w«n 
adorned  with  a  network  of  gold  which  cost  at  least  ^4.  Some 
years  earlier  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  John  of  Brabant, 
Edward  had  spared  no  expense  in  the  celebratiott  of  the  festivities, 
which  were  attended  by  the  nobles  with  retinues  gorgeously  attired, 
though  the  citizens  of  London  were  more  careAil  of  their  outlay. 
Pageantry  was  on  the  increase,  luxury  grew  far  more  quickly  than 
the  comforts  of  the  home,  and  the  magnates  were  eager  to  emulate 
their  sovereign.  They  kept  open  house ;  all  who  cared  might 
dine  at  their  table,  though  in  practice  this  assisted  not  the  deserv- 
ing poor  but  the  hangers-on  &om  whom  the  criminal  classes  were 
recruited. 

Luxury  reigned  not  only  in  food,  but  also  in  dress.  Men  and 
women  vied  with  one  another  in  the  adornment  of  their  powms. 
The  eSect  of  the  introduction  of  eastern  wares  was  being  felt,  and 
an  untut(H*ed  love  of  colour  led  men  to  clothe  their  legs  in  two 
different  shades.  The  long  trailing  dresses  of  tbe  women  defied 
the  su^estions  of  convenience  and  suitability,  and  the  love  of  finery 
was  spreading  even  to  the  ranks  of  the  middle  classes.*  Pageant^ 
and  display  were  not  confined  to  the  noble  class,  but  spread  to  the 
towns.  At  the  birth  of  Edward  III.  the  London  Fbhrnongers'  Guild 
organised  a  magnificent  procession  to  congratulate  the  Queen  on 
the  happy  event.  Clad  in  fine  linen,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
bearing  the  arms  of  Elngland  and  France,  they  rode  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Westminst^,  with  a  pageant  boat  gaily  adorned  at  the 
>  Political  SongB  (Camden  Soc),  153-155. 
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head  of  the  cavalcade.'  Worst  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  from 
the  poor  man's  point  of  view  were  the  large  retinues  of  the  nobles, 
made  up  as  they  were  of  unprincipled  knaves,  who  gave  themselves 
airs  on  the  strength  of  their  position.  Many  of  the  luxurious  ideas 
of  the  age  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  France,  and  they  may 
perhap  date  in  England  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  in  Henry 
in.'s  reign,  thouf^  they  were  considerably  developed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Edward  II. 's  French  Queen.  The  language  of  France  was 
rapidly  usurping  the  place  of  I^tin  in  official  records,  a  tendency 
seen  to  grow  all  through  Edward  I.'s  reign  even  to  the  adoption  of 
French  in  the  law  courts.  That  King  had  thought  it  necessary  in 
1301  to  have  a  Papal  letter  translated  into  French  so  that  his 
advisers  mif^t  understand  it,^  and  when  his  son  came  to  take  his 
coronation  oath  he  used  the  French  form  prepared  for  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  terms  of  confederacy  between  him- 
self and  the  revolted  barons  in  1331  drawn  up  in  French,  so  that 
all  might  understand  them,'  and  even  a  prince  of  the  Church  had 
difliculty  in  using  the  Latin  formulte  of  his  office,  and  relieved  himself 
with  ejaculations  in  French,  and  any  writer  who  used  the  vulgar 
tongue  explained  that  he  did  so  because  he  addressed  the  "  lude  " 
or  unlettered  people. 

The  full  effect  of  the  luxury  and  demoralisation  of  the  oncoming 
age  is  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  Edward  II.  Unlike  hb  father 
he  did  not  rise  above  the  faihngs  of  the  men  around  him,  and  he 
was  therefore  totally  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  suffering  from  degener- 
ate tendencies.  His  father  had  done  his  best  to  train  him  for  the 
position  be  was  to  fill,  hoping  to  instil  into  his  mind  a  conception 
of  the  lesponsibiUty  of  his  position.  He  had  trusted  him  to  lead 
in  battle  and  to  n^otiate,  but  the  experiment  had  been  disastrous. 
In  1806  the  Prince  had  earned  a  stem  reprimand  &om  his  &ther 
for  his  wanton  cruelty  in  repressing  the  Scottish  rising,*  and  this 
had  been  preceded  by  a  six  months'  seclusion  from  the  Court  for 
having  invaded  Bishop  Langton's  woods,  and  used  very  abusive 

i  Annalti  Lond.,  331.  *lUd.,  107. 

■  Gtila  Bduardi  dt  Camarsom,  6a. 

•  KiBhanget,  130.  The  King  found  it  neccssuy  to  issue  an  explanation  that 
■onw  peo^e  bad  interpreted  his  orders  for  pacifying  Scotland  in  too  harah  and 
rigorout  a  mannet  (Bain,  CaUtidar  of  DoatmtnU,  ii.  joB). 
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and  unprmcelj  langni^  towards  him.  This  turbulent  spirit,  an 
unwholesome  pervenion  of  hia  other's  violent  temper,  was  not 
Edwad'a  only  failing.  He  sought  pleasure  to  the  exclusiou  of  every- 
thing elae.  His  tastes  were  estravttgiuit,  his  morals  were  loose,  be 
loved  wine  and  fine  clothing  above  fame  and  honour,  and  tempaed 
hia  military  campaigns  with  luxury  and  high  living.  His  table 
was  suptdied  by  means  of  purveyance,  and  his  presence  tended  to 
make  bankrupt  any  district  he  visited.  He  was  absolutely  thriftless 
and  wasted  his  money  on  his  pleasures  and  in  loose  living.  A  con- 
firmed gambler,  he  was  particularly  addicted  to  the  game  of  cross 
and  pile,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  "pitch  and  toss,"  his  wardrobe 
accounts  showing  numerous  sums  lost  at  this  then  aristocratic 
amusemcmt.'  His  love  of  hunting  was  an  inheritance,  but  this  led 
him  to  breed  horses  and  train  dogs  with  an  eamestneses  he  never 
devoted  to  statecraft.^  His  enthusiasm  in  this  direction  was  at 
least  instrumental  in  giving  us  the  earliest  known  treatise  oui  the 
chaoe,  his  chief  huntsman,  one  William  Twick,  being  inspired  to 
compile  a  description  of  "  Le  Art  de  Venerie  ".'  Apart  firom  the 
chaae,  Iklward's  letteis  betray  a  love  of  music,^  and  it  was  said  that 
Archbishop  Reynolds  won  his  favour  by  his  skill  in  organising 
theatrical  performances.  Hia  gravest  vice  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  the  way  he  n^lected  men  of  birth,  and  associated 
with  clowns,  singers,  actors,  boatmen,  and  sailors,  preierring  their 
company  and  their  pursuits  to  any  other.  His  father  had  been 
able  in  moments  of  relaxation  to  unbend  towards  even  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects.  He  had  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  be 
"  beaved  "  on  Easter  Monday  by  his  Queen's  ladies,  tilt  he  consented 
to  pay  £14  "  to  enjoy  the  King's  peace  "  ;  he  had  even  joined  wager 
with  the  royal  wa<)berwoman  that  she  would  not  ride  a  fiery  steed 
to  hounds  and  come  in  at  the  death,  and  had  gladly  paid  his  debt 
i^n  the  feat  was  accomplished.''  But  at  the  same  time  he  knew 
where  to  limit  the  familiarities  which  the  easy  customs  of  the  ^e 

<  Th*  Anti^uariaH  R^trtory,  ii.  406. 

*  Letters  of  Prince  Edwaid  printed  in  Smitx  Archaologicai  ColUctions,  ii.  Sa-83, 

97- 

>  Th4  Art  ofHaHUng,  by  Williun  Twkk,  Huntiaian  to  Etfwaid  II.  Edited  by 
Um  A.  Dryden  (NortbwnptOQ,  1908)- 

'  Dtputy  Kttptr'i  Rtporl,  9,  Appendix  il.  343. 

^Manners  and  Houukold  Bxptnui,  p.  Ixx,  qnoting  Wardrobe  Book,  iS 
Edwaid  I.,  ff.  456,  476. 
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allowed.  His  son  knew  no  restraint,  and  added  to  bis  love  for  low 
company  an  unfortunate  aiFection  for  one  particular  &vourite. 

When  not  employed  with  his  humbler  friends,  Edward  bad  no 
thought  for  any  one  but  bis  "  good  brother  Peter  ".  This  upstart 
wa§  one  Peter  of  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  soldier,  who  bad 
served  Edward  I.  well.'  He  bad  been  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  bis  influence  over  bis  muster  soon  be- 
coming apparent,  he  had  been  separated  from  the  Prince,  when  the 
tatter's  quarrel  with  Langton  caused  his  temporary'  disgrace.  In 
vain  young  Edward  begged  his  sister  to  use  her  influence  that 
"  Perot"  might  be  allowed  to  rejoin  him,^  but  on  his  restoration  to 
favour  he  was  allowed  to  take  Gaveston  with  him  to  Scotland. 
The  favourite,  however,  tiring  of  the  campaign,  returned  home,  to- 
gether with  some  other  youths,  without  the  King's  leave,  for  which 
he  and  bis  associates  were  arrested.  Gaveston  was  banished,  only 
to  be  recalled  the  moment  that  the  old  King  died.  He  had  learnt 
nothing  from  bis  punishment,  but  promptly  reassumed  his  arrogant 
airs,  and  looked  on  the  accession  of  his  patron  as  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  preferment.  One  of  the  firat  documents  to  which  the  new 
King  appended  the  Great  Seal  was  a  gift  of  the  Earldom  of  Corn- 
wall to  his  favourite,*  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  had  betrothed 
him  to  his  niece  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Further, 
Gaveston  was  allowed  to  seize  ^60,000  deposited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  at  the  Temple. 

The  favour  thus  shown  to  Gaveston  may  be  regarded  as  dictated 
not  only  by  personal  affection  but  also  by  a  desire  to  reverse  the 
late  King's  policy.  Edward  II.  came  to  power  as  leader  of  the  op- 
position, hence  all  his  father's  ministers  were  dismissed.  Langton, 
who  as  'R^asurer  had  reiiised  payments  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
had  dared  to  reprove  bb  favourite,  was  not  only  removed  from 
office,  but  his  lands  were  seized  and  he  himself  cast  into  prison.* 
The  Chancellor  was  dismissed,  and  the  other  Bishop  Langton,  John 
of  Chichester,  took  bis  place ;  even  the  very  judges  were  displaced 
and  their  offices  given  to  others.     All  who  had  been  in  oppontion 

'  Arntdd  de  Qavetton  bad  been  captured  by  the  French  in  the  Gascon  wan,  and 
from  1399  to  his  death  in  1303  lived  in  England.  Siuiu  Archaologital  CelUctiamz, 
ii.  96-97.    The  place  from  v^iich  the  bmily  took  its  name  ii  rMw  ipelt  Gabaston. 

*Dtputy  Kteftr'$  Rtfort,  g.  Appendix  ii.  148.  'Foedera,  ii.  3. 

*llnd.,  ii.  7;  Murimutb,  9-10  ;  Hemingburgh,  ii.  273. 
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to  Edward  I.  were  aow  in  high  &vour  at  Court.  Archlnshop 
Winchelsey  bad  been  oa'good  terms  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
before  his  father's  death,^  and  his  honourable  return  to  England 
was  immediately  assured,  while  Anthony  Bee,  another  opponent  of 
Edward  I.,  was  restored  to  royal  favour.  In  one  particular,  how- 
erer,  the  new  King  did  not  abandon  his  father's  policy.  Shortly 
b^ore  bis  accession  arrangements  had  been  made  for  bis  marriage 
to  Isabella  of  France,  and  to  this  he  adhered,  crossing  to  France 
early  in  1308,  and  being  married  at  Boulogne  on  January  36th, 
after  having  done  homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  Gascony  and 
Ponthieu.  A  month  later  gorgeous  festivities  attended  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King  and  Queen,^  the  banquet  being  attended  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  towns.  When  Edwud  and  bis  bride  appeared  in 
London  for  the  first  time,  the  streets  were  decked  so  gaily  as  to 
give  the  city  chronicler  a  foretaste  of  the  new  Jerusalem.^ 

Thus  early  in  the  reign  tbe  foreshadowing  of  later  troubles 
tni|i^t  be  discerned.  On  the  one  side  stood  a  Court  party,  consist- 
ing of  those  who  were  ready  to  minister  to  the  King's  pleasures  and 
to  exclude  all  others  from  both  royal  favour  and  a  share  in  govern- 
ment ;  on  the  other,  an  opposition  consisting  of  men  who  wanted  a 
share,  and  more  than  a  share,  in  privileges  and  emoluments.  In  tbe 
present  case,  however,  personal  considerations  played  a  prominent 
part'  in  the  oppontion  to  Edward  II.,  and  this  centred  on  hb 
&vourite.  Gaveston  was  not  vicious  in  excess  of  his  age.  If  he 
was  greedy  of  gold  like  all  whose  poalion  is  precarious,^  he  was  an 
efficient  soldier  and  a  person  of  some  charm  of  manner.  He  had 
a  biting  tongue,  and  his  brilliance  was  looked  upon  as  impudence 
by  the  English  magnates  who  took  themselves  so  seriou^y.  At 
every  mark  of  royal  favour  they  grew  more  hostile.  They  were 
furious  when  tbe  King  left  his  favourite  as  regent  during  his  short 
visit  to  France,  "a  monstrous  thing,"  cried  one  chronicler,  "  that 

>  See  a  letter  of  the  Prince  of  WtUes  to  Winchelsey,  Dtfvty  Kttptr'i  Rtforl, 
No.  9,  Appendix  ii.  247. 

^Amaltt  Pavlim,  3Co-a6i.  Winchelsey  nominated  three  bishops  to  perform 
tbe  ceremony.  He  was  too  ill  to  attend  1  himself,  bat  he  refilled  to  allow  the  Arch- 
biibop  of  York  to  usurp  his  rights. 

*  AmiaUi  Land,,  153. 

*  That  Gaveston  rt»l[sed  the  precarioos  nature  of  bis  good  fortnne  is  shown  by 
tbe  way  he  sent  a  pcortion  of  bis  easily  acquired  wealth  abroad  {Hemingbnrgh,  ii. 

m)- 
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one  who  but  lately  was  an  exile  and  banished  from  the  kingdom 
sliould  now  be  its  governor  and  guardian,"  ^  and  all  were  scandaliwd 
when  this  low-bom  upstart  was  deputed  to  bear  the  crown  before 
the  King  at  the  coronation.  Feeling  rose  so  high  that  Gaveston  was 
considered  guilty  of  every  crime.  The  vilest  interpretation  of  his 
friendship  with  the  King  is  suggested  by  the  language  of  the 
chroniclers,  and  when  he  overthrew  some  of  the  ancient  nobility  at 
a  tournament  held  at  Wallingford  to  celebrate  his  betrothal,  it 
was  more  than  hinted  that  his  supportets  were  hireling  knights, 
that  the  success  was  gained  by  underhand  means. 

Opposition  grew  apace,  and  when  a  great  council  of  magnates 
met  in  March,  1808,*  the  temper  of  the  assembly  was  soon  appar- 
ent. Nothing,  however,  happened  till  after  Easter,  as  some  of  the 
baronage  had  still  to  be  won  over.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  far 
the  ablest  of  the  magnates,  had  hitherto  supported  Edward  and 
even  approved  of  the  elevation  of  Gaveston  to  the  Earldom  of 
Cornwall.  Now,  however,  he  was  induced  to  join  the  opposition 
with  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  who  had  just  arrived  in  England. 
lie  Eari  of  Gloucester  gave  no  support  to  his  brother-in-law,  but 
remained  neutral,  and  Hugh  Despenser  was  alone  in  championing 
the  &Tourite.  The  barons  had  come  armed  to  the  Council,  and 
warlike  preparations  were  made  throughout  the  country  at  their  in- 
stigation. On  his  side  the  King  ordered  the  fortifications  of  his 
castles  to  be  strengthened,  and  seemed  inclined  to  &ce  the  matter 
out  But  Lincoln's  changed  attitude  had  great  e^ct,  for  he  had 
been  the  trusted  friend  of  Edward,  who  as.  Prince  of  Wales  had 
turned  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  disgrace,  while  the  fact  that 
Gloucester  would  not  support  Gaveston,  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  King's  confidence  in  the  past,  still  further  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  oppotdtion.  A  document  was  drawn  up  in  whitjt  the 
barons  enunciated  the  principle  that,  if  the  King  did  wrong,  his 
li^es  were  bound  by  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  lead  him  back  into 
the  right  way.  In  face  of  this  Edward  dared  not  refuse  the 
demand  for  Gaveston's  banishment,  a  punishment  which  his 
enemies  considered  far  below  his  deserts.  Compelled  to  resign 
his  earldom,  he  was  formally  exiled  by  the  King,  while  Winchelsey 

'  Vita  Eduttrdi  Sicmndi,  157. 

■PuL  Wriu,  II.  i.  18;  the  Cotnmon*  were  not  aonunoned.  See  Siubbe,  Li. 
31S,  note  3. 
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dedared  him  excommunicate  should  he  be  found  in  England  after 
JuneSS.i 

The  King,  determined  to  see  the  last  of  his  friend,  accompanied 
him  in  great  state  to  Bristol,  whence  Gaveston  sailed  for  Ireland  to 
take  up  the  goremment  of  that  country.  In  August  the  baronage 
followed  up  this  victory  by  obliging  the  King  to  dismiss  those 
coansellorB  who  had  belonged  to  the  Gaveston  party,  including 
Hugh  Be^>enaer  and  Nicholas  Segrave,  both  of  whom  had  been 
employed  by  Edward  I.  The  King,  however,  was  possessed  of  that 
obstinacy  which  so  frequently  accompanies  weakness,  and  set  to 
work  to  get  Gaveston  recalled.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for 
the  removal  of  the  conditional  excommunication,  but  only  received 
fi-om  him  good  advice  about  keeping  the  peace.  However,  he  re- 
Heved  tus  feelings  by  showering  gifts  on  his  "  lm>ther  Peter,"  who,  the 
chronicler  complained,  proved  as  expensive  to  England  as  when  he 
lived  tbeie,though  in  Ireland  he  won  golden  opinions  by  his  generosity 
and  the  care  with  which  he  provided  honours  and  lands  for  Ills  friends.* 

Meanwhile,  baronial  opposition  was  gaining  popular  support  for 
reasons  quite  unconnected  with  Gaveston,  and  a  full  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster  in  April,  1309,  drew  up  a  long  list  of  grievances 
in  which  the  misdeeds  of  the  royal  officials  played  a  conspicuous 
part  The  right  of  purveyance  was  abused,  the  coinage  was  debased, 
the  higher  rate  of  the  "  new  customs  "  was  imposed — all  grievances 
that  bad  figured  in  the  preceding  reign.  In  addition  it  was  de- 
clared that  criminals  were  pardoned  (av  money  payments  and  that 
justice  was  delayed  and  hard  to  secure.*  Maiten  such  as  these  bote 
more  heavily  on  the  commons  than  on  the  baronage,  so  that  the 
demand  for  their  redress  suggests  an  alliance  of  lords  and  commons 
against  the  King,  each  with  a  separate  cause  of  complaint  The 
King  on  his  part  sought  only  to  restore  Gaveston,  and  after  one 
rebuff  induced  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  to  act  as  mediator  to  such  good 
effect,  that  in  July,  1809,  Gaveston  returned,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
being  the  only  dusentient.  It  was  at  a  Parliament  at  Stamford 
that  the  reconciliation  of  Gaveston  and  the  barons  took  place,  and 
in  return  the  King  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the  petitions  pre- 
sented earlier  in  the  year.     Purveyors  were  to  show  their  authorisa- 

'  Vita  Bdmardi  SteuniH,  IJS,  I58->S9 '.  O'tta  Edwardi  di  Ctatiarvon,  33-34 ; 
AnaaUi  FauUid,  363-363. 

»  Rot.  PmI.,  L  «3-445. 
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tioD  before  they  took  anything  for  the  King's  use,  and  their  procedure 
was  to  be  regulated  ;  only  the  ancient  cUBtoms  were  to  be  levied  in 
the  future,  and  other  grievances  were  redressed.  Peace  seemed  to 
be  assured.  But  if  Edward  might  have  leamt  a  lesson,  Giaveston 
was  irrepressible.  He  flaunted  himself  before  the  baronage  and 
drained  the  King  of  money,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Queen  sent 
bitter  complaints  to  her  father.  He  invented  insulting  nicknames 
for  his  dtief  opponets,  o^nding  in  particular  the  Earl  of  liiDcaster, 
one  of  whose  friends  he  had  turned  out  of  office. '  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  destined  henceforth  to  assume  the  leadership  of  Gaveston's 
enemies,  had  hitherto  played  no  prominent  part  in  political  afl&irs,' 
He  was  by  &r  the  most  important  of  the  Edwardian  nobility,  both 
in  blood  and  extent  of  estates.  Son  of  that  Edmund  designed  by 
his  father  Henry  HI.  to  be  King  of  Sicily,  be  was  half-brother  to 
the  Queen  of  France  and  uncle  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Earl  of 
I^ncaster,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  be  commanded  a  host  of  retainers 
ready  to  do  htm  service,  and  by  bis  marriage  with  the  De  I^acy 
heiress  he  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  Earldoms  of  Lincoln  and 
Salisbury.  Brutal  and  overbearing,  be  was  no  more  efficient  states- 
man than  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  but  his  personality  counted  for 
more  than  his  cousin's  in  a  turbulent  age.  His  factious  ambition, 
caring  nothing  for  the  calk  of  patriotism,  made  him  an  ideal  leader 
for  a  party  without  ideals  and  without  any  aim  save  personal 
a^randisement. 

Before  the  end  of  1309  Earl  Thomas  bad  taken  a  definite  line 
of  hostility  to  Gaveston  by  refusing  to  attend  a  Parliament  at 
York,*  his  example  being  followed  by  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  Warwick, 
Oxford,  and  Arundel.  The  writs  had  therefore  to  be  re-issued  and 
Westminster  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting.*  The  King  ap- 
parently had  hopes  of  a  royalist  party  under  the  Earls  of  Lincoln 
and  Warenne  (who  had  been  definitely  reconciled  to  Gaveston), 
and  Gloucester  and  Richmond,  who  were  nearly  related  to   the 

<  Vila  EdwartU  Stetmdi,  iQi-iOa.  The  nicknamea  invented  by  Gavestoa  aie 
vsriODily  reported ;  the  best  account  U  in  Bmt,  aoG-207,  where  they  are  given  ai 
fiiUowa:  Gknicestei  wu  called  "  Hofessone,"  Uncoln  "  Bioste  bely,"  Warwick 
'*  blac  hounde  of  Aideme,"  Lanceatei  "  Cberl ".  Warwick  retorted  that  if  he  wu 
a  dog  be  would  certainly  bite  Gaveaton  at  the  fint  appoitnnity  (Lanercoet,  216). 

'  PloTtt  HUlorianm,  iii.  143,  says  that  he  led  the  opposition  £rom  the  fint,  but 
the  acconnti  of  the  other  chionidera  dJsaedit  thii  statement. 

'  HemingbucKh,  ii.  275,  October  i8th.  130Q.  •  ParL  Writa,  II.  i.  40, 41. 
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Crown.  But  such  hopes  were  vain.  When  the  Couocil  assenibled 
the  nutgoates,  both  clerical  and  lay,  united  in  a  petition  to  the 
King,  in  which  they  laid  stress  on  the  hopeless  diBorganisation  of 
the  kingdom.  The  King's  extravagance  compelled  him  to  live  by 
purveyance,  though  Parliament  had  made  grants  for  his  personal 
expenses  and  the  war.  They  demanded  therefore  that  Edward 
^onld  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  barons  for 
redress  of  grievances.'  As  a  result,  on  March  16th,  1310,  the  royal 
seal  was  set  to  letters  patent  ordering  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission for  the  reformation  of  the  Government  and  royal  household, 
to  hold  office  till  Michaelmas,  1311.^  The  election  of  this  commis- 
sion took  place  four  days  later  in  the  Fainted  Chamber  at  West- 
minster, the  electors  being  the  twelve  bishops  and  eight  earls  who 
had  come  to  take  part  in  the  Council,  together  with  two  barons 
nominated  by  the  rest.  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  six  bishops,  eight 
eazia,*  and  six  co-opted  barons  formed  the  committee  thus  elected,  to 
be  known  henceforth  as  the  Lords  Ordainers,  their  duty  according  to 
their  oath  being  "  to  make  such  ordinance  as  diall  be  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  Holy  Church,  to  the  honour  of  the  King  and  to  bis 
advantage,  and  that  of  his  people  according  to  the  oath  which  the 
King  took  at  his  coronation  ".*  That  the  grievances  were  mainly 
financial  is  proved  by  the  order  that  no  gifts  of  land,  money,  or 
franchises  were  to  be  given  to  Ordainers,  nor  to  anyone  else  without 
their  consent,  that  all  taxes  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
direct,  and  that  those  foreign  merchants  who  had  fanned  the  taxes 
in  the  past  should  be  arrested,  and  kept  in  confinement  till  they 
had  given  a  full  account  of  the  monies  that  had  passed  through 
their  hands.*  The  poverty  of  the  Crown  is  as  much  the  key  to 
Edward  II. *s  reign  as  it  was  to  that  of  his  father.  The  son  bad  in- 
herited a  load  of  debt,  and  though  this  had  been  paid  <off  by  a 

'  The  docnment  is  printed  in  Libfr  Ciutiimarum,  n.  198-199,  and  AtauUu 
Land.,  168-169. 

'  Poedeia,  ii.  loj. 

*The  Eails  of  Gloacestec.  Richmond  (John  of  Brittany),  Lincoln,  Lancaiter, 
Pentfacolce,  Waiwick,  Herelbid,  and  Arundel.  The  only  two  Earls  not  included  in 
the  liU  wae  Wacenne  and  Oxford. 

»Pm1.  Writs,  II.  ii.  27. 

>  These  ordinances  were  issued  by  the  King  on  August  and  (Foedera,  ii.  113), 
but  the  original  issue  was  dated  "le  Jeudi  prochejn  devaunt  la  fette  del  An- 
nandacioo,"  i.t.  March  igtb,  an  the  anthorily  of  the  bishops  and  barons  {AmtaUi 
Lond.,  173-173,  where  the  document  i*  given  in  full). 
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gnat  of  the  customs  to  the  Italian  debtors,  more  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Freecobaldi  to  carry  on  goremment.  But  the  greediness 
of  GravestoD  and  bis  fiiends  compelled  the  King  to  have  recourse  to 
illegal "  prises  **  and  purveyances,  and  when  prodigality  to  favourites 
was  added  to  the  financial  burden  of  the  Scottish  war,  bankruptcy 
was  inevitable.  The  magnates  understood  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
financial  danga,  but  they  could  not,  or  perhaps  would  not,  grasp 
the  real  necesuty  which  had  placed  the  King  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
moneylenders,  so  they  embarked  on  a  scheme  of  financial  reform 
without  any  true  appreciation  of  the  problem. 

The  Ordainers  were  supreme,  an  oligarchy  of  barons  had  replaced 
the  King  and  his  favourites,  but  the  country  at  lai^  remained  almost 
wholly  unaffected.  Though  a  chronicler  might  quote  the  constitu- 
tional maxim  "  what  touches  all  must  be  approved  by  all," '  no 
refoesentatives  of  towns,  counties,  or  lesser  clergy  were  called  to 
assist  at  the  Council  which  appointed  the  Ordainers,  the  election 
of  whom  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  earls  and  bishops.  The  magnates  had  ignored  the  develop- 
ment of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  principles  of 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  In  ISIO,  however,  there  was  no  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  draw  a  selfish  party  into  the  paths  of  patriotism.  The 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  alone  combined  strength  and  honesty,  was  at 
the  close  of  his  life,'  and  Anthony  Bee,  who  had  taken  do  part  in 
the  opposition,  soon  followed  Lincoln  to  the  grave.  The  field  was 
open  for  Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  the  struggle  of  two  selfish 
parties. 

Although  Gaveston's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
Ordainers,  he  was  none  the  less  the  chief  cause  of  their  opposition, 
though  he  had  retired  from  Court  before  the  storm  broke.  He 
was  summoned,  however,  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  for  an  expedition  to 
Scotland,  which  the  King  planned  as  a  means  of  escape  from  London. 
But  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  the  only  Ordainer  who  obeyed  the 
summcms,  Warenne  end  Gaveston  being  the  only  other  Earls  in  the 
army.  Once  escaped  ^m  the  vigilance  of  the  Ordainers,  Edward 
defied  them  by  appointing  a  well-known  member   of  the   Court 

■  Vila  Edvardi  Stemmli,  170. 

*  He  died  the foltmring  year,  tjii,  before  the  Rnal  deliberalioaB  ortheOrduneta 
wete  pDbKihed. 
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party,  John  de  S^^ve,  Warden  of  Scotland,  and  by  promoting 
his  old  tutor  Bishop  Reynolds  to  the  post  of  Chancellor.*  From 
September  to  July  Edward  was  in  the  North,  pretending  to  super- 
vise the  useless  campaign,  while  the  Ordainers  were  drawing  up  their 
pn^p-amme  of  reform.  The  country  generally  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  t^ribty  disturbed  state,  and  in  Lond<m  disorder  was  increas- 
ing so  aUnningly '  that  the  prospect  of  a  turbulent  Parliament  at 
the  Blackfriars  was  very  disconcerting  to  the  City  officials.  The 
King  was  at  Westminster,  the  barons  were  in  and  about  London,  a 
collision  of  armed  forces  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  so 
q)ecial  Ordinances  were  issued  from  the  Guildhall  for  guarding  the 
gates  day  and  night.  To  the  Parliament  at  the  Blackfriars  all 
three  Estates  were  summoned,*  but  merely  as  onlookers.  The 
baronial  demands  were  contained  in  thirty-five  articles  of  varying 
importance  and  interest.  Some  were  meant  to  remedy  the  lax  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  royal  finances, 
otben  had  more  constitutional  bearing,  demanding  tJiat  officials 
should  be  appointed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  boionage,  and 
should  be  bound  by  oaths  taken  in  Pariiam^it — a  forecast  of  minis- 
terial responalnlity  to  the  national  assembly — that  Parliament 
should  be  held  once  or  twice  every  year,  that  the  King  should  not 
make  war,  leave  the  country,  or  alto-  the  coinage  without  the  leave 
of  the  barons  in  Rwliament.  The  grievances  were  familiar,  but 
the  remedies  established  new  principles  and  were  directed  towards 
the  limiting  of  the  loyKl  power  by  Parliament  Much  depends  upon 
the  definition  of  the  word  parliament.  To  us  it  means  the  three 
EstateSitotheOrdainersitcertainlymeantthelbaronage.  Tfaewhoie 
tone  of  the  articles  was  oligarchic,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  a 
narrow  clique.  To  the  rank  and  file  the  clauses  of  most  interest  were 
those  of  least  importance,  which  deidt  with  the  personal  and  momen- 
tary grievances  associated  with  Oaveston  and  the  other  royal  favour- 
ites. T^e  Earl  of  Cornwall  vaa  to  suffer  perpetual  banishment,  and 
with  him  were  to  go  all  the  other  members  of  the  Court  party.  All 
Gascons  were  expelled,  together  with  the  Frescobaldi,  as  the  authors 


i.  106;  Pul.  Wriu,  II.  it.  39- 
'Mmurialtef  London,  S6-ig;  AmiaUi  Lond.,  175-176.   "  Ronre*  "  and  ruffians 
toTOtbed  the  ttieeti  in  ^te  ol  the  efforu  of  Richer  de  Reaham,  the  Hayoi, 
■  Pari.  Writ*.  II,  u.  37-39. 
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of  royal  loans,  and  many  officials  were  deposed.  The  Ordainen 
meant  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  their  opponento.* 

Edward  met  the  demands  in  bis  usual  vacillating  manner,  putting 
off  the  evil  day  by  an  unnecessary  pilgrimage  to  Canterbuiy,  and 
when  the  Ordinances  were  actually  laid  before  him,  trying  to  com- 
promise. He  offered  to  agree  to  any  terms,  however  inconvenient 
to  himself,  so  long  as  his  "  good  brother  Peter  "  were  left  immolested. 
To  this  the  magnates  could  give  but  one  answer,  and  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  King  finally  got  him  to  yield  all  the  points  at  issue.* 
On  September  S7th,  1811,  the  Ordinances  were  published  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  the  presence  of  the  Ordainers.  Three  days  later  members 
of  the  King's  Council,  including  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hugh 
Despenser,  who  had  probably  used  their  influence  to  induce  Edwajd 
to  yield,  attended  to  declare  the  King's  consent,  and  on  October  11th 
the  royal  seal  was  affixed.  Their  master  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  keeping  his  word,  llie  favourite  had  been  left  in  the 
North,  safe  behind  the  fortifications  of  Bamborough  Castle,  but 
on  hearing  of  the  determined  opposition  to  him  he  fled  abroad. 
Turned  out  of  France,  where  he  was  unpopular  owing  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Queen  of  England,  he  found  refuge  in  Flanders,  but 
by  Uie  end  of  November,  1311,  he  was  again  in  England,  as  a 
royal  edict,  dictated  probably  by  the  Ordainers,  ordered  search  to 
be  made  for  him  in  the  western  counties,  where  he  was  said  to  be 
Im'king.  The  King  brought  him  secretly  to  Windsor,  and  carried 
him  off  once  more  to  the  North.  There,  it  is  said,  he  even  opened 
negotiations  with  Robert  Bruce  to  beg  for  an  asylum  in  Scotland 
for  the  banished  Earl,  in  the  meanwhile  defying  his  enemies  by 
proclaiming  throughout  England  that  Gaveston;  having  been  illeig- 
ally  banished,  bad  returned  to  England  by  the  King's  command.* 
This  was  the  signal  to  arms.  Lancaster,  Pembroke,  Hereford, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick  marched  on  London  to  concert  plans. 
The  King  sent  almost  daily  tetters  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to 
hold  the  City  for  him,  and  deny  admittance  to  the  confederated 
Earls,  but  in  the  end  had  to  agree  to  their  entr)'.  At  St.  iRaul's 
they  swore  to  maintain  the  Ordinances,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  re- 

'  Heiuy  de  Beanmont  was  deprived  of  the  Iile  of  Man,  which  was  to  be  g^ven 
to  "  a  true  Englishman,"  and  even  big  tistei  Lady  de  Veacy  was  to  leave  the  Contt. 

■TheOrdinanceaare  tobe  found  in  Rot.  Patl.,  i.  381.386;  Libtr  Outtumarum, 
ii.  683.690;  AitnaUt  Limd.,  igS-aos. 

*  Januaiy,  1313 ;  Foedeta,  ii.  153-154. 
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fusing  to  join  the  five  allies,  though  be  agreed  to  abide  by  the  re- 
mit ot  their  action.  Pemlmike  and  Warenne  promptly  led  their 
men  northwards  to  capture  the  &vourite,  and  Lancaster  followed. 
Ibe  King  fled  before  the  advancing  forces,  abandoning  Newcastle 
and  Tynemouth,  and  leaving  the  unfortunate  Queen,  who  was 
expecting  her  confinement,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
lAncaster  had  no  quarrel  with  Isabella,  and  comforted  her  with  a 
pcomise  to  know  no  rest  till  he  had  brought  Gaveston  to  justice. 
As  a  last  resort  Gaveston  took  refuge  in  Scarborough  Castle,  while 
the  King  went  to  York,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  issuing 
numerous  deeds  of  gift  in  favour  of  hb  friend.  But  the  end  was 
near.  Pembroke  and  Warenne  laid  siege  to  Scarborough,  while 
Lancaster  protected  them  from  any  attack  in  the  rear  by  estab- 
lishing himself  near  Knaresborough.  The  castle,  though  immensely 
strong,  was  insuffici^tly  manned,  and  at  ^e  end  of  three  weeks 
Gaveston  had  to  surrend^,  but  on  conditifms.  The  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Pembroke  and  Henry  Percy,  in  command  of  the 
baronial  forces,  set  their  seals  on  May  19th,  1812,  to  an  agree- 
ment whereby  Gaveston  delivered  himself  into  their  hands  to  be 
Inought  before  an  assembly  of  the  magnates,  his  safety  being  as- 
sured till  the  first  of  August.'  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  undertook 
to  escort  him  southwards,  but  at  Deddington,  not  far  from  Ban- 
bury, the  Earl  left  his  prisoner  in  the  priest's  house  while  he  rode 
over  to  bis  manor  of  Bampton  to  visit  his  wife.  On  the  morning 
of  June  10th  Gaveston  was  roused  from  slumber  to  find  the  house 
Borrounded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  men,  who  dragged 
him  off  half-dreased,  treating  him  as  a  robber  and  not  as  an  earl ; 
"be  who  had  been  wont  to  ride  on  horseback,  was  now  compelled 
to  go  afoot  ".^  Earl  Guy  carried  off  his  captive  to  his  own  Castle 
of  Warwick,  where  on  June  19th  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford,  and  Arundel  arrived,  and  without  delay  took  him  out  to 
Blacklow  Hill,  a  spot  within  the  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Thomas 
of  I^ancaster,  and  there  had  him  publicly  executed  as  a  traitor 
before  a  huge  concourse.' 

'  Theae  ttrna  were  pabliihed  by  the  three  baronial  leadett.  See  the  document 
in  AmioUi  Land.,  aot-aoC. 

<  Vita  Bdwardi  Steundi,  178. 

■  In  Gttta  Bdwardi  dt  Canarnon,  43-44,  it  is  stated  that  Gaveston  was  tried 
before  two  judges,  William  Inge  and  Keniy  Spigumel,  and  condemned  to  death  in 
doe  lonn.     No  other  chronicle  mentions  tbia. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  chtoniclen'  account*  that  the  ntagnates 
were  q  uite  aware  of  the  aeriouaness  of  their  lawless  action.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  seized  Gaverton  illegally,  and  had  deliberately  vio- 
lated an  agreement  binding  in  honour,  if  not  in  law,  all  who  were 
banded  ti^ether  against  the  favourite.  Yet  he  took  care  to  refiwe 
to  sanction  the  murder  by  his  presence,  and  ordered  the  victim's  body 
to  be  removed  outside  his  lands,  when  brought  into  his  town  by  four 
compassionate  shoemakers.  Even  those  who  had  ordered  the  exe- 
cution had  stood  aside  so  as  not  actually  to  witness  the  deed.  Lan- 
caster, however,  was  the  man  on  to  whom  most  of  the  responsibility 
was  shifted,  as  it  was  on  bis  territory  that  the  final  act  in  the  drama 
took  place.  Pembroke  alone  could  protest  innocence  with  sem- 
blance of  truth.  He  had  begged  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  inter- 
fere BO  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  afiair  of  Deddington,  to  be  in- 
formed that  Gloucester  was  privy  to  Warwick's  action.  He  had 
even  laid  the  matter  before  the  University  and  dvic  authorities  at 
Oxford,  who  were  too  wise  to  interfere.  But  though  he  declared 
that  his  honour  was  at  stake,  none  took  notice,  many  being  of 
opinion  that  his  actions  were  not  above  suspicion.'  The  truth  was, 
all  wished  for  Gaveston's  death,  but  no  one  cared  to  be  too  deeply 
implicated  in  his  murder.  The  blame  was  mainly  to  be  fastened  on 
the  apparently  willing  Lancaster,  whose  royal  blood  was  likely  to 
save  him  ^m  punishment. 

Though  the  country's  joy  at  the  death  of  the  favourite  is  de- 
picted in  glowing  language  by  one  chronicler,  and  is  commemorated 
in  political  poems,*  there  were  signs  of  resentment  at  the  hi^-handed 
action  of  the  magnates.  The  King  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  sup- 
porters, and  the  Court  party,  now  led  by  Hugh  Despenser,  trembling 
at  the  possibili^  of  a  similar  fate,  was  ready  to  urge  the  King  to 
any  extreme  acUon.  The  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warenne  had 
rallied  to  the  King,  ostensibly  in  disgust  at  the  cold-blooded  murder, 
though  it  was  natural  for  all,  not  too  deeply  implicated,  to  rejoin 
the  King  when  the  main  object  for  which  they  had  striven  was  at- 
tained.    Encouraged  by  his  favourable  reception  by  the  Londoners 

>  Vila  Edaardi  SMiiuti,  17S-179.  It  was  at  leut  lupicioiia  that  be  bad  left 
Gftveston  m  neat  Warwick  witb  ao  inadequate  a  guard. 

<  Political  SoagB  (Camden  Society),  ajS-aSi.  The  Songi  were  written  in  Latin 
and  M  were  evidently  meant   for  the  delectation  ai  the  lettered  and  not  foe  the 
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in  July/  Edwfod  issued  prohitntioDs  against  unlawful  aasembliea 
and  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  oommissioned  Warenne  to  arrest 
Henry  Percy,  who  alone  of  the  three  guarantors  of  the  Scarborough 
agreement  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  infringement  of  bis 
promise.*  Orders  were  sent  out  to  the  aheriffi  all  over  the 
country  to  ascertain  the  number  of  armed  men  that  could  be  relied 
on  should  the  King  need  them,  some  of  whom  were  ordered  to 
muster  at  Westminster  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  August 
SOtb.  Edward  paidaspedal  visit  to  Dover,  where  he  re-fortified  tbe 
castle,  extracted  oaths  of  all^iance  from  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  despatched  Pembroke  to  France  for  hdp.*  In  London 
great  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  the  Ordainers  out,  tbe  gates 
being  closed  with  special  care  at  sundown  and  an  extra  strong  watdi 
mustered.*  On  their  side  the  three  Earls  were  marching  upon  the 
city,  but  finding  tbe  gates  closed,  established  themselves  in  con- 
siderable strength  between  Ware  and  AVheathampstead  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Thus  King  and  Ordainos  stood  armed  agaimt  each  other, 
neither  anxious  to  strike  the  first  blow,  neither  quite  sure  enough 
of  their  own  strength  to  provoke  an  armed  encounter.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  Englisbmen  cared  not  a  jot  for  a  quarrel  which 
did  not  concern  them.  Edward  might  be  a  bad  king,  but  the 
barons  promised  no  better  government,  so  the  great  thing  to 
achieve  was  a  peaceful  issue  of  the  strife,  lie  Earl  of  Gloucester 
strove  to  act  tjie  part  of  peacemaker.  He  urged  the  King  to  look 
upon  the  magnates  as  allies  not  as  enemies,  to  which  the  King 
retorted  that  their  actions  were  those  of  enemies  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  Tbe  barons  on  their  side  justified  their  action 
to  Gloucester,  reiterating  the  principle  that  the  King  had  obligati<Rts 
as  well  as  privil^es,  and  Uiat  fbr  bim  to  ignore  them  was  to 
absolve  his  feudatories  &om  their  oaths  of  allegismce.'  If  to 
modem  ears  tbe  doctrine  sounds  democratic,  by  its  authors  it  was 
not  intended  to  extend  beyond  their  own  restricted  class,  for  the 
welfare  of  tbe  community  at  large  did  not  enter  into  their  calcula- 
tions. Preaently  Lewis,  Count  of  Dreux,  accompanied  by  some 
French  lawyers,  came  over  in  answer  to  Pembroke's  embassy,  and 

'  Annola  Land.,  aoS-2og.  *  Poedera,  ii.  173. 

"Atntdltt  Load.,  ao^ia  *  Utmorials  ^  London,  ioa-104. 

•  Vila  BdwarM  S4a$ndi,  1S3-1S8 ;  Annalti  Land.,  310. 
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certain  Papal  envoys,  at  the  bead  of  whom  was  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Fl-isca,  also  joined  the  forces  striving  for  peace.  Negotiations 
were  continued  into  December,*  the  revolted  Doblea  su^esting 
conditions  of  peace,  and  the  King  using  the  French  lawyers  at 
Court  to  produce  a  reasoned  answer  to  their  demands : '  but  this 
was  too  reminiscent  of  Henry  III.'s  action  in  face  of  baronial  oppo- 
sition to  be  eflective.  Finally,  on  December  20th,  1312,  terms  were 
signed,  the  Earls  promising  submission  and  in  return  receiving  Aill 
pardon  ^m  the  King.'  This  pacification,  however,  was  not  the 
end  of  Edward's  boublee.  On  the  ground  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived a  proper  summons  from  the  King,  Lancaster  and  Warwick 
refused  to  agree  to  any  amnesty  oa  the  Gaveston  quarrel,  and  pro- 
tested at  any  protection  being  given  to  the  Court  party.*  Bat  to 
most  men  they  seemed  to  be  just  as  ael&h  and  corrupt  as  their  op- 
ponents. Moreover,  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  King's 
favour  when  on  November  18th,  1812,  hb  wife  bore  him  a  son  and 
heir.  No  event  hitherto  had  ever  produced  such  manifestations, 
London  kept  holiday  for  a  week  in  transport  of  delight,'  and  the 
event  bad  an  excellent  efiect  in  helping  Edward  to  forget  his  vain 
r^rets  for  Gaveston,  and  in  stiffening  for  a  time  his  deplorably 
weak  character." 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  a  final  reconciliation  took  place, 
and  during  this  period  the  King  had  tcdien  his  wife  over  to  France, 
and  had  been  absent  ftom  his  kingdom  fix>m  May  28rd  to  July  16th, 
1318,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Earls,  who  urged  that  his  absence 
was  most  undesirable  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were 
ravB^ng  the  North,  everywhere  men  were  meeting  for  seditious 
purposes  under  cover  of  taking  part  in  tournaments ;  government 
there  was  none,  and  many  thought  that  Edward  bad  gone  to 
France  to  avoid  meeting  Parliament  which  he  had  summoned  for 
JulySth,^  and  which,  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  had  disposed  before 

)  PaiL  Writs,  it.  55,  56,  57,  58,  59.  *  AmiaUt  Land.,  aio-ats. 

■  Indoding  tbe  Gaveston  tngedy.  Tbe  offidttl  temu  ue  printed  in  AHHaitt 
Loud.,  221-335;  Foeden,  ii.  igi, 

'  They  bad  been  lepresented  by  envoys  at  the  conference.  Hereford  wm  pte- 
tent  in  perton.    Document  setting  forth  the  Earit'  demands  in  Annattt  Luut,, 

* AnnaUt Land.,  aao-aai.        *  Trokeknve,  79.         ''Pari.  Writs,  11.  i.  94,  etc. 
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his  return.  In  September,  King  and  magnates  came  face  to  face  in 
the  third  Parliament  called  during  the  year  131S,  to  which  all  three 
Estates  were  summoned,'  and  to  which  also  Edward  had  begged 
the  King  of  France  to  send  his  brother  Louis,  who  had  proved  so 
siMcewfiil  m  earlier  negotiations.*  The  King  in  his  weak  obstinacy 
was  very  loth  to  pardon  those  aiemies  who  were  now  willing  to 
make  aubmisBion,  but  thanks  to  his  brother-in-law's  influence,  and 
a  warning  that  public  opinion  demanded  it,  he  at  length  consented 
to  a  reconciliation,  which  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Warwick  confessed  their  past 
misdeeds,  the  King  in  turn  granting  them  a  full  and  sufficient  pardon 
and  the  redress  of  their  grievances.'  Two  banquets  celebrated  the 
occanoD,  one  given  by  the  King,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

'  PilrL  Wriu,  II.  u  100-1:15.  '  Foedera,  iL  aa6, 

*  PuL  Writs,  U.  66-70 ;  Vila  Edmardi  SiCHiuti,  194-195 ;  Trokelowe,  So-Si. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DEOLINK  AND  FAIjL  OF  EDWARD  U.  (ISIS-ISST) 

CHIEF  among  the  many  reasons  for  the  reconciliation  of  Edward 
and  his  baronage  in  1318  was  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Scots.  Busy  over  their  private  quarrels.  Englishmen  had 
ignored  the  steady  progress  of  Rohert  Bruce,  though  of  late  the  King 
had  been  borrowing  largely  on  the  excuse  of  the  northern  war.  In 
June,  1808,  Edward  had  issued  writs  for  the  assembly  at  Carlisle^  in 
the  following  August,  of  a  lai^  army  which  was  to  be  supported 
by  a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports.  But  if  Edward  I.'s  arrangements 
were  followed  his  spirit  was  absent,  and  before  the  date  of  assembly 
the  whole  must^  was  countfrmanded.*  In  a  vain  attempt  to  keep 
up  his  dignity  Edward  declared  that  he  would  make  no  truce  with 
Robert  Bruoe,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  leave  to  his  wardens 
in  Scotland  to  make  a  truce  if  they  could.'  Iliroughout  the  years 
1808  and  1809  Bruce  made  steady,  though  not  startling  progress, 
being  assisted  by  the  hesitating  action  and  contradictory  orders  of 
the  English  Government.'  In  September,  1809,  as  we  have  seen, 
Edward  appeared  in  Scotland,  but  achieved  little,  and  his  distrac- 
tions at  home  encouraged  Bruce  to  act  more  definitely  on  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  the  border  in  short  but  harassing  raids, 
from  which  he  did  not  desut  even  when  the  King  was  at  York  and 
Giaveston  was  being  besieged  at  Scarborough.*  With  his  exchequer 
replenished  by  blackmail  levied  on  the  northern  counties  of  ^ig- 
land,'  Bruce  became  more  enterprising,  and  began  to  retake  some 
of  the  more  important  Scottish  fortresses  still  in  English  hands. 
He  captured  both  Roxburgh  and  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1S14.' 

'Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  373-377.  *Bain,  CaUndar  o/Documt»lt,  in.  9. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  19,  ai.  *LMieTcaet,2i&'2i7.  'Seeing.  Luieccon,  aaa. 

*Gtila  Ednardi  di  CornarKn,  45 ;  Baibour*!  Bruct,  ii.  358-367 ;  Lanerccwt, 
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At  lost  Dews  came  to  England  tltat  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray  had 
agreed  to  surrender  Stirling  Castle,  the  most  important  stronghold 
still  maintained,  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  Midsummer  Day. 
The  King  could  not  refuse  such  a  chall^ige,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  chivalry  of  England  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  so,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  muster  of  an  imposing  army 
to  punish  the  Scottish  rebels.  A  Twentieth  and  a  Fifteenth  were 
voted  by  Parliament,  but  an  attempt  to  secure  a  grant  from  Con- 
vocation foiled,  as  the  members  protested  against  being  summoned 
at  the  King's  command,  and  Archbishop  Reynolds  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  citation.*  Funds  were  sorely  needed,  for  not  only 
was  the  feudal  levy  called  out  from  both  England  and  Ireland,  but 
also  foot-soldiers  were  to  be  enlisted  in  the  English  counties,  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  to  serve  the  King  for  pay, 
though  in  smne  cases  the  localities  were  to  provide  the  wages.'  In 
spite  of  their  brave  words  in  the  past,  certain  of  the  Ordainers  led 
I^  Lancaster  refused  to  follow  the  King,  though  their  contingents 
were  allowed  to  serve.  In  all  some  S0,000  men  were  summoned  for 
pay,  but  the  fact  that  the  writs  had  to  be  repeated  in  May  with 
special  emphasis  suggests  that  they  too  were  not  very  willing  to 
muster.  Though  the  army  assembled  at  Wark  must  have  been 
for  below  the  100,000  men  who  the  Scottish  chronicles  declared 
were  defeated  later  at  Bannockbum,  Edward  obviously  tried  to 
gather  a  laiger  army  than  any  that  had  hitherto  invaded  Scotland.' 
Speed,  even  more  than  numbers,  was  needed,  as  the  day  appointed 
for  the  surrender  of  Stirling  was  approaching,  but  Edward  showed 
himself  quite  inefficient  as  a  general.  He  overloaded  his  men  with 
impedimenta  of  all  kinds,  and  overmarched  and  underfed  both 
men  and  horses.  The  ba^age  train  in  single  file  would  have 
covered,  we  are  told,  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  for  be  found  it 
necessary  to  have  on  a  campaign  all  the  luxuries  in  which  he 
delig^tttl  at  home,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  his  table. 
Hiis  inability  to  realise  that  a  campaign  was  not  a  somewhat  pro- 

■FarL  Writa,  II.  i.  111-134. 

*B.g.  in  tbe  case  of  Bristol  the  town  waa  to  pay  fPail.  Writs,  II.  i.  435). 

*For  ditcuMJon  of  the  numbers  see  Round,  CamMHiu  of  London  (London, 
i8gg),  Appendix  C,  389.301,  who  auggena  30,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  TA*  Brii», 
cd.  by  W.  M.  tdacketuie  (London,  igog),  whete  30,000  is  given  aa  the  probable 
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longed  picnic  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  army, 
which  was  allowed  to  plunder  without  discrimination  as  it  advanced.^ 
It  was  only  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  approached  Stirling,  and  got  into  touch  with  the  Scots, 
who  had  hitherto  ofl^red  no  resistance.  The  preliminary  skirmishes 
went  against  the  invader,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  being  unhoned 
and  Robert  de  CliffiiFd  put  to  flight.  The  English,  expecting  to  be 
attacked  under  cow  of  the  darkness,*  spent  a  wakeful  but  riotous 
night,  while  the  Scots  kept  silent  vi^l.  Thus  it  was  a  bedraggled 
and  exhausted  army  that  marched  out  next  morning  under  the 
English  King  to  face  the  enemy  across  the  Bannock  Bum.  Bdiind 
the  Scots  lay  Stirling  and  the  bridge  across  the  River  Forth.'  In 
front  the  bum  separated  the  opponents,  its  naturally  boggy  banks 
made  still  more  treacherous  by  pits  covered  over  with  light  brush- 
wood.* On  their  right  they  were  protected  by  woods  and  on  their 
left  flank  the  stream  opened  out  into  a  series  of  ponds.^  The  space 
was  narrow  and  suited  to  the  Scottish  numbers,  whereas  the  English, 
who  are  said  to  have  out-numbered  their  opponents  by  about  three 
to  one,  would  probably  find  difficulty  in  mancenvring  in  such 
confined  limits.  The  Scots  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  the 
cavalry  dismounted  and  taking  its  stand  in  the  closely  packed  for- 
mation in  which  each  division  was  arranged.  The  defensive  armour 
was  efficient  but  not  heavy,  and  the  weapons  were  lances  to  receive 
cavalry  and  battle-axes  for  close  quarters.'  Bruce  thus  adopted 
the  tactics  that  had  been  defeated  at  Falkirk,  but  with  this  dilTer- 
ence — his  men  were  trusty  soldiers,  proved  in  the  arduous  warfare  of 
the  past  few  years,  while  his  opponents  wero  not  the  efficient-fight- 
ing force  that  Edward  I.  had  been  wont  to  lead  in  battle.  The 
chronicler  might  wonder  at  their  brave  appearance  as  they  advanced 
to  battle,^  but  the  military  ideas  of  their  leaders  were  tjiose  which 
had  brou^t  defeat  on  Warenne  at  Stirling  Bridge,  not  those  which 

1  Fhret  HUtoritirum,  iii.  158.         ■  Vila  BdwanU  Steundi,  303-303  :  Bakei,  7. 

*  With  the  reminitceace  of  Wallace'*  victory. 

*  Barbour's  Bnict,  i,  38C,  is  quite  dcGoite  abom  these  "  potlii ".  The  duonicle 
of  Lsnercoat  Beenia  to  think  (p.  aaS)  that  there  wai  only  the  atieain  between  the  two 
fdtcei,  and  Baker  (p.  7)  and  Vila  Bdnarii  Steundi  (p.  aos)  allude  to  a  ditch  dug  by 
tbeScota. 

*  Theae  exiated  in  the  Kventeenth  century  though  they  have  now  disappeared 
(Oman,  Art  cf  War,  571,  note  a). 

*  Vita  Ednardi  S*cundi,  203.  '  Baker,  8 ;  Barbour'i  Bmei,  i.  rjg. 
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had  won  Falkirk  for  Edward  I.  Tbe  glint  of  their  armour  reflected 
the  &lBe  chivahy  of  decadent  feudaliim,  the  idea  that  a  true  soldier 
bad  but  to  ride  down  his  enemy  and  drive  him  off  the  field  by  the 
sapeiior  weight  of  his  armour.  The  archer  was  ignored  almost  en- 
tirely, the  feudal  horse  was  to  win  the  victoiy  without  assistance, 
and  the  despised  foot-soldier  was  relegated  to  the  rear.* 

Id  the  usual  three  "  battles  "  Edward  led  his  forces  to  the  attack. 
Hk  veterans  in  the  army,  supported  by  Gloucester,  advised  delay ; 
the  "  young  men "  around  the  King,  confident  of  success,  urged 
instant  battle.*  To  add  to  the  confusion  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
joint  commanders  of  the  first  "  battle,"  quarrelled  as  to  precedence,* 
It  was  therefore  on  a  weary  and  diso^aniaed  army  that  the  honour 
ot  England  hung.  The  English  opened  the  attack  by  unng  some 
of  their  ardieis  to  clear  away  a  few  Scottish  bowmen  deployed  along 
the  river  bank,*  but  soon  the  impatient  men-at-arms  of  the  first 
"  batUe  "  dashed  down  to  the  Bti«am  and  rushed  up  the  opposite 
slope  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  oiemy.  Some  were  left 
struggling  in  the  piis  which  protected  the  Scottish  front,  but  others 
succeeded  in  passing  them,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  solid 
masses  of  their  opponents.  For  a  moment  nothing  but  the  noise 
of  hurling  lances  and  dying  horses  could  be  distinguished.  English 
uid  Scots  were  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace.'  But  the  Scottish  line 
was  still  unbroken.  Isolated  deeds  of  gallantry  like  those  which 
mariced  Gloucester's  fall,"  availed  the  English  nothing,  and  retreat 
was  wellnigh  impossible,  at  least  in  good  order,  for  the  pits  would 
have  to  be  passed  once  more.  In  vain  the  second  and  third  lines 
chafed  up  the  slope ;  they  could  not  reach  the  enemy  through  their 
own  men,  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  battie  only  increasing  their 
difficulties.  To  add  confusion  to  the  already  confounded,  the 
English  archers  tried  to  reach  the  Scottish  pikemen  over  the  heads 
of  their  fellows,  but  while  only  a  few  Scots  were  wounded,  many 
English  fell  stricken  from  behind  by  the  missiles  of  tfaeir  comrades^ 
The  bowmen  were  employed  too  late.     A  few  did  try  to  wheel 

■  Baker,  9.  *  Vita  Edwardi  Stcandi,  303. 

■  Ibid.,  304 ;  Ploru  HiiUmamn,  iii.  158.  *  Lanercost,  aaj. 

*  Baker,  8  i  LuiercoBt,  335. 

*  He  fell  Uyuig  to  repodiate  Edward's  eptbet  of  coward — for  counselling  delay 
— and  10  juttify  hi*  claim  to  be  the  Connable'e  ■nperior. 

'  Baker,  9. 
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rouDd  to  take  the  enemy  on  the  flank,  but  themBelves  unprotected 
on  the  flanks  by  anj  horsemen,  tliey  were  easily  dispersed  by  a  band 
of  Scottish  cavalry  that  had  been  kept  on  horseback.'  The  day 
was  lost  to  the  English,  the  final  impetus  to  retreat  being  given  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Scottish  camp  Followers  on  Edward's  flank 
under  improvised  banners  and  armed  with  any  implement  that  came 
handy.*  llie  English  turned  and  fled,  but  escape  was  hard,  for 
the  fugitives  got  entangled  in  the  swamps  which  bordered  the 
bum,  and  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers.  With  an  eye  to 
large  ransoms  the  Scots  made  some  of  the  great  men  prisoners, 
but  the  dead  were  to  be  numbered  by  tliousands.^  Edward  him- 
self, though  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  battle,  was  in  con- 
siderable danger,  and  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
some  Scottish  knights.*  Closely  pressed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  he  made  his  undignified  way  to  Dunbar,  whence  he  escaped 
by  boat  to  Berwick.  Thus  ended  the  disastrous  fight  of  Bannock- 
bum.  Neglect  of  the  archers  had  given  the  day  to  the  Scottish 
pikemen,  vbo  could  not  have  resisted  the  comlnned  attack  of  the 
archers  and  the  heavy  horsemen.  It  was  well  for  the  English 
chronicler  to  bewail  the  pride  and  insolence  which  had  caused  the 
defeat,'  for  it  was  just  these  qualities  which  had  lost  the  day. 
Hie  mailed  knight  was  no  longer  self-sufficient.  Coutrai  had 
proved  it  at  the  expense  of  the  French,  Moigarten  was  about  te 
emphasise  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Hapsburgs.* 

The  defeat  of  Edward's  army  was,the  crowning  act  of  Bruce's  suc- 
cessful struggle,  but  it  was  not  followed  by  peace.  Though  Scottish 
delegates  appeared  at  the  Parliament  held  at  York  in  September, 
and  the  King  appointed  the  Dean  of  York  and  others  to  treat  of 
peace,  nothing  was  settled  save  that  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  captured  after  Bannockbum, 
was  released  in  return  for  the  Scottish  Queen  and  the  Bishop  of 

'  Baibonr's  Bnut,  324-326. 

>  Tb^  were  taken  for  a  reserve  force  coining  into  action  {ibid.,  i.  331-332). 

>  A  lift  of  the  alain  ii  given  in  AnnaUs  Loud.,  231. 

*  Scalacrooica,  142.  '  Vila  BdwarJi  Stcuadi,  307. 

*Mt.  W.  M.  Mackenzie,  in  "The  Real  Bannockbum"  {Procttdingi  ef  tht 
Olasgotf  ArekaologUal  Sodtly ,  igoS-g)  and  in  die  notes  and  Appendix  A.  of  his 
edition  of  Th*  Bruei  (London,  1909),  argues  that  tbe  battle  was  fought  on  level 
ground  and  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Bannock,  and  that  the  Scots  acted  on  the 
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Glasgow,  who  had  been  bo  long  in  confinement  in  England,  Still  the 
borderland  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Scots,  who  met  little  eflective 
renstance  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  levies  of  the  northern 
countiesL  Fire  and  sword  did  their  work,  and  the  registezs  of  the 
northern  bisbopiics  bear  witnera  to  the  annual  devastations,*  tJie 
abort  temporary  respites,  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  bender- 
land  in  spite  of  the  King's  prohibitions,  b^ng  of  small  avul.  To 
the  best  of  their  ability  the  northem  bishops  tried  to  otganise  their 
defences,'  and  tiiough  the  King  of  the  Scots  was  compelled  in  1815 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Carlisle  owing  to  the  heroic  defence  of  Sir 
Aadrew  de  Harcla,'  he  sat  down  undaunted  before  Berwick  early 
in  the  following  year,  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  such  straits  that 
the  governor  wrote  to  the  King  that  unless  relief  was  immediately 
fiirtbcoming  he  must  yield  for  lack  of  food.  In  February,  1S15,  an 
army  was  ordered  to  Newcastle,  but  it  was  never  used  owing  to 
the  diaaencaons  between  the  King  and  tiie  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  succeeded  Pembroke  in  the  command  of  the  border. 
DisaatrouB  expeditions  into  Scotland  and  disturbances  at  home  in- 
duced Edward  to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  Ptqial  nuncios  were  sent 
to  procure  peace  between  the  two  countries.  Though  Bruce  gave 
audience  to  the  embassy,  the  n^otiations  broke  down  over  the 
qoestion  of  his  right  to  be  addressed  as  King  of  Scotland,*  and 
before  the  envoys'  return  Berwick  had  been  captured  by  the  Scots, 
Edward  &iling  iu  another  attempt  to  collect  an  English  army  in 
1816. 

While  this  desultory  warfere  was  proceeding  in  the  border 
counties,  Edward,  Earl  of  Carrick,  brother  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
had  been  campaigning  in  Ireland,  where  be  had  been  promised  the 
crown  by  the  great  Ulster  &mily  of  the  O'Neills.  lliiB,  together 
with  an  untimely  revolt  in  Wales,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
Rngltah  from  Scotland.^  In  Wales  the  Earl  of  Hereford  managed 
to  subdue  the  rising  by  November,  1816,  without  much  trouble," 

^Norlktrn  RtgUUn,  334-335,  333-334,  337-a38,  240-341. 
■  IKd.,  346-347. 

■His  name  was  really  Hattly,  ■  Westmorland  family.  See  J.  E.  Monia'a 
aitide  in  Cumbtrtttitd  aid  Wtitnorland  Areh,  Soe,  Tramtat^on*,  new  setiet,  ill. 

*  Pafal  Ltlttri,  ii.  43g ;  Foedera,  ii.  340 ;  Baket,  9-10. 
>  Vila  Bdnardi  Stcundi,  215-318 ;  Trokelowe,  gi-93. 

*  Foedent,  ii.  383-385,  301 ;  Plortt  Hittoriamm,  iit.  339-340. 
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but  ID  Ireland  the  war  contiDued  unidBt  terrible  cruelties  com- 
mitted both  by  the  E^iA  under  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  by  the 
Scottish  invadetB  and  their  Irish  allien.*  In  the  autuum  of  1S16 
King  Robert  himself  crossed  over  from  Scotland,  but  the  campaign- 
ing had  little  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Scottiah  war. 
RobertsooQ  bad  to  i-etum,  and  Scottish  interference  in  Ireland  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  near  Dundalk  in 
October,  1818.* 

The  year  1819  witnessed  an  attempt  of  the  English  to  regain 
Berwick,  but  mismanagement  and  dissension  again  undermined 
their  strength.  The  feudal  tenants,  summoned  first  for  June  10th, 
and  later  put  off  till  a  month  after  Midsummer  Day,  responded  ill 
to  the  sovereign's  affectionate  call,  and  the  King  had  to  rely  mainly 
on  eight  or  nine  thousand  paid  troops,  including  light  horse,  archers, 
cross-bowmen  and  Webh  foot.*  Berwick  was  invested  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  siege  engines  were  brought  up,  but  an  attempt  to 
take  the  town  by  assault  &iled,  and  when  it  was  known  that  a 
Scottish  army  had  slipped  across  the  Border  and  had  defeated  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  hastily  gathered  forces  at  Mj'ton-upon-Swale, 
the  project  was  abfmdoned,  for  Edward  could  not  afford  to  allow 
an  enemy  to  be  established  in  force  in  his  already  distracted 
kingdom.^  In  view  of  the  dangers  which  now  threatened  the 
borderland  with  increased  force,  English  envoys  were  sent  to  Scot- 
land, and  a  truce  for  two  years  was  signed  on  December  21st,  1319. 
In  tJie  following  year  further  negotiations  were  opened  for  a  final 
peace,  but  the  end  was  not  yet  The  Nemesis  of  histor}'  was  at 
hand.  Edward  I.  bad  used  the  internal  divisions  of  Scotland  to  re- 
duce a  proud  and  independent  people,  it  was  now  Scotland's  turn 
to  take  a  hand  in  English  politics,  and  support  one  feution  against 
the  other  in  the  southern  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1313  the  chronicler  had  cried  "  The  King  has  ruled 
six  full  years  and  has  hitherto  done  nothing  praiseworthy  or 
memorable," '  after  Bannockbum  the  remark  might  have  been  made 

>  AHHait  of  ChnmacTioiit,  374,  aSa. 

*  Barbour's  Bmci,  ii.  4S-76,  115-123 ;  ^NMaJi  0/  CloHmacnaut,  aSi-aSa. 

*PmL  Writs,  II.  1.513-516;  Bain,  CaUndar  0/ Doeiim4ntt,  iii.  135-126. 

'Baiboar'aSmcf,  ii.SS-iio;  Scalacionica,  14S  ;  Melu,  ii.  331-333  ;  Trokelowe, 
103-104;  Norlhirn  Rtgitttrt,  395;  Vita  Edmardi  Steundi,  z^s,  344;  Plorti 
HUtariarum,  iii.  187-190;  Smt,  311-313. 

'  Vita  Edward  S*cundi,  igi. 
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with  even  greater  truth.  No  success  had  attended  his  political 
KJtetun,  diauter  bad  overtaken  his  warlike  endeavours,  and  men 
b^^  to  empfaanse  tiwir  diigwrt  at  tbeir  own  evil  time  by  singing 
tite  praises  of  his  predecessor.'  But  the  decay  in  Englisb  national 
life  was  not  due  to  royal  inefficiency  alone.  Seeds  of  disorder  had 
been  abundantly  sown  before  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  they  had 
merely  germinated  undisturbed  by  his  son.  A  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation was  abroad,  the  yeoman  and  the  knight,  the  baron  and  the 
earl,  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  all  joined  in  insensate  rivalry 
to  surpass  their  neighbours  in  luxury  and  vain  show.  To  this  de- 
generation one  of  the  most  acute,  if  not  the  most  unbiassed,  of 
Gontemporaiy  writers  attributed  the  defeat  of  Bannockbum,*  and 
his  gloomy  outlook  was  a  natural  result  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
times.  As  soon  as  the  King  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Stirling, 
disorders  had  broken  out  in  England.  Bands  of  malefactors, 
knights  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  degree,  harried  the  country,  com- 
mitting assaults  and  murders,  breaking  parks  and  hunting  deer,  so 
that  the  supine  sheriflsof  the  counties  had  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
appointment  of  special  cons^vatois  of  the  peace. 

Tbe  testimony  of  the  chroniclers  and  the  records  of  tJie  law 
courts  both  attest  tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In  1S16  a 
retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  thinking  to  please  the  King, 
gathered  some  800  men  and  attacked  his  master's  strongholds, 
ultimately  to  be  besieged  by  the  Earl's  men  in  one  of  his  lairs  and 
slain.'  In  the  following  year  the  onnmons  of  Bristol  complained 
of  the  privil^es  claimed  by  \hs  governing  body  of  fourteen  ancients, 
and  when  a  royal  court  of  inquiry  proved  itself  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  fourteen,  a  p<^ular  rising  drove  the  judges  from  the  town 
after  a  &ee  fight  in  which  twenty  men  lost  their  lives.  When  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  sent  to  reason  with  them,  the  men  of  Bristol 
demanded  a  free  pardon  and  redress  of  grievances !  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  besiege  the  recalcitrant  city.  Maurice  de 
Berkeley  held  the  sea  approaches,  while  Bartholomew  de  Badles- 
mere  attacked  by  land,  and  the  townsmen  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender,  but  the  royal  authority  had  been  set  at  naught  and  an 

I  See  far  iottance  two  pocmi  of  die  time  in  Folitica]  Songi  (Camden  Society), 
141-350,  sod  ^'  "  Commendfttio  Lamentabili*  in  Transitu  Hagni  Regis  Edwardi " 
io  Stnbb*'  CkrmicUt  ofEduard  I.  and  Edward  II.,  voL  IL  j-ai. 

'  Vita  Edmardi  Stcmndi,  aoj.  '  Ibi4.,  314-215 ;  Aniula  Lead.,  lib-ayj. 
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evil  example  had  been  given  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.!  Biutol. 
indeed  was  not  tiie  only  centre  of  disturbance.  London  itself  was 
seething  with  disorder.  Ruffians  were  terrorising  the  citizens,  and 
robberies,  assaults,  and  outrages  of  all  kinds  were  everyday  oc> 
currences.  These  "roreres"  or  "rifflers,"  the  ancestors  of  the 
"  mohawks  "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  so  powerful  that  when 
in  1310  the  Mayor,  Richer  de  Resham,  began  to  commit  to  prison 
all  night-walkers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  one  of  his  victims  led 
a  revolt  against  his  authority  and  obtained  his  deposition.* 

Inecclesiasticalmatteis,  too,  there  was  evidence  of  decay.  Men's 
minds  had  been  drawn  to  observe  clerical  depravity  by  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Knights  Templars  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign. 
Htilip  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  originated  the  movement,  seeing  a 
splendid  chance  of  wiping  out  hb  debts  to  the  Order,  and  at  the 
same  time  enriching  his  treasury  with  their  spoils.  The  Pope  was 
his  humble  servant,  but  he  desired  the  English  King's  aid  too  in  sup- 
pressing the  Knights  who  had  done  such  yeoman  service  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Edward,  by  no  means  anxious  to  help,  replied  by  referring 
the  charges  brought  by  Philip  against  the  Templars  to  his  prelates 
and  other  magnates,  who  declared  them  totally  incredible.*  In 
answer  to  this  rebuff  Philip  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  despatched 
two  nuncios  to  England,  to  bid  the  King  arrest  all  the  Knights 
Templars  in  his  country.  Though  the  Papal  request  was  granted, 
and  the  sherifis  were  bidden  to  carry  out  the  arrests,  Edward  sent 
a  strongly  worded  letter  to  the  Pope,  assuring  him  that  everywhere 
in  En^nd  men  spoke  well  of  the  Knights.*  At  the  same  time 
fresh  orders  for  arrest  were  issued,  and  the  Pope  was  informed  that 
his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  Templars  would  be  fully  carried  out. 
Nothing  could  illustrate  with  greater  clearness  the  weakness  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  regard  to  the  papacy.  His  father's  foolish  invocation 
of  Papal  interference  forced  him  to  bai^in  with  the  papacy,  and 
against  his  better  judgment  to  sacritice  the  Templars  as  the  price 
of  Papal  concessions.  In  August,  1808,  orders  were  issued  ftom 
Avignon  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  bringing  the  accused 
to  justice,  coupled  with  a  much-needed  justification  of  Philip  the 

>  Vita  Bdmardi  S*cimtU,  319-133 ;  Foedera,  ii.  aio,  235, 
■  Annaltt  LonJ.,  175.17(1.    Some  of  the  cmcb  tried  u  a  retult  of  the  pemnbula- 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  Uimonali  of  London,  8G-8g. 

*  October  3ath,  1307 ;  Poedeta,  ii.  10.  *  Poedero,  Ji.  1&-19,  24- 
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Fail's  motiTeB,  and  a  Bull  followed  ordering  the  King  to  hold  all 
Templar  poeaeasionB  till  the  Papal  commisaioners  were  able  to  take 
tbem  ov«'.  Still  proceedings  were  delayed,  and  the  Knights  under 
arrest  were  at  first  treated  with  unusual  leniency  and  courtesy.  In 
March,  1809,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Order  were  valued,  though 
in  certain  districts  this  was  for  a  time  evaded.'  In  September  Papal 
inqumtors  arrived  in  England,  and  thoee  members  who  had  been  ar- 
rested were  ordered  to  be  examined  in  Yoric,  Lincoln,  and  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  many  were  still  at  large.'  Similar  orders  were 
inued  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.*  The  trials  lasted  till  July,  ISll, 
and  were  long  and  confused.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Pope,  "  as  the  accused  were  not  found  to  be  either 
whdly guilty  or  wholly  innocent".*  If  this  non-committal  decision 
was  pyea  after  so  much  Papal  preasure,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  charges  were  gronty  exaggerated,  though  if  the  accusations 
wtte  true,  few  of  the  most  hdnous  vices  were  not  practised  by  the 
Kni^ts.  Their  opinions  were  heretical,  their  ceremonies  blasphem- 
ons  and  obscene.  With  <^)di8h  spite  they  bad  devised  insults 
levelled  at  the  Sacred  Mysteries  and  Emblems  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
psBctiBed  idolatry,  cat  worship,  and  the  grossest  forms  of  immorality, 
and  worst  of  all  kept  their  ceremonies  secret"  Were  it  not  known 
with  what  facility  accusations  of  the  most  unfounded  nature  were 
made  and  believed  in  this  credulous  age,  the  indictment  would  prove 
tbe  Templars  to  be  the  most  abandoned  of  men ;  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  chafes  were  inspired  either  by  the  greed  of 
potentates,  or  the  prevalent  suspicion  of  all  that  was  not  published 
in  the  fiill  l^ht  of  day.  Some  of  the  Knights  confessed  to  part  of 
tbe  indictment  and  were  admitted  to  penance,  but  this  does  not 
neoenarily  {m>ve  their  guilt.  Tbe  inquisitors  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinoe  declared  that  many  would  not  confess  unless  torture  was  used, 
and  since  this  method  of  extracting  confessions  had  never  hitherto 
been  used  in  E^ngland,  they  asked  for  direction  in  the  matter,  and 
whether  tortur^is  should  be  imported  irom  the  Continent  ?  *  Other 
rcpreecntations  of  a  similar  character  were  made  to  the  King ;  the 
Pope  himself  intervened  demanding  the  use  of  torture,  and  after 


1,  H.  70,  go.  'Ibid.,  ii.  90.  '1: 

'  Hcmiogbor^,  ii.  9S6.38S,  ■»qt-tga. 
■  AnaaUi  Loitd.,  180-198 ;  Wilkin's  ConciUa,  ii.  331-332. 
*  HemingbuiEb,  387,  291-393 ;  FUrtt  HUtorianim,  iii.  333-334> 
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coDsiderable  delay  and  evasion  permission  was  granted  for  the  use 
of  this  method  of  extorting  confessions.'  Even  then  some  of  the  ac> 
cused  were  acquitted  by  the  provincial  councils,  but  the  Order  in  its 
corporate  capacity  was  doomed,  its  houses  suppressed,  and  its  mem- 
bers scattered  amongst  the  various  monasteries  with  an  allowance 
for  their  maintenance.  Their  employees  were  compensated,  but 
the  royal  ^rchequer  received  the  lion's  share  of  their  property, 
though  when  the  Pope  formally  abolished  the  Order  at  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  1912,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  its  property  to  the 
rival  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  England 
the  King  forbade  the  Hospitallers  to  meddle  with  the  goods  of  the 
Templars,  and  some  of  the  forfeited  estates  seem  to  have  been 
pledged  to  the  Italian  debtors  of  the  King.^  Finally,  however,  in 
131S,  tbe  Knights  of  the  Hospital  received  the  royal  sanction  to 
take  over  the  Templars'  possessions,  though  the  King  protested  to 
tbe  Pope  that  be  did  so  without  prejudice  to  the  rif^ts  of  the 
Crown.* 

True  or  false,*  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Templars 
are  but  one  manifestation  of  tbe  depravity  of  the  age,  and  otiier 
signs  pointing  in  the  same  direction  were  not  wanting.  There  was 
a  grave  ecclemastical  scandal  when,  in  1818,  a  new  primate  had  to 
be  chosen  to  succeed  the  aged  Archbishop  Winchelsey.  The  Canter- 
bury monks  elected  Thomas  Cobham,  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
upright  character,  but  Edward,  by  liberal  presents  and  urgent 
letters  to  Avignon,  induced  the  Pope  to  annul  the  election  and 
"provide"  to  the  primacy  the  King's  ex -tutor  Walter  Reynolds, 
Bishop  of  WorcestCT,  a  man  of  no  learning  and  notorious  reputation. 
Thus  did  the  King  deliberately  encourage  Papal  interference,  thou^ 
he  was  coDstaotty  complaining  of  the  demands  that  came  from 
Avignon.  Onechronicler,  using  this  event  as  his  text,  bitterly  attacks 
Papal  corruption  and  the  sin  of  simony.     "  England  alone  of  all 

>  See  on  thii  point  "Tbe  Trial  of  tbe  KoigbU  Templart  in  EngUnd,"  by  Claience 
Pdidni  in  Bog.  Hitl.  Rn.,  nriv.  433-447,  wliere  much  valmble  materiBl  is  given. 

■Foedera,  U.  174,  314. 

*lbid.,  335-337.  For  official  documents  containing  tbe  detail*  o(  the  trial 
of  the  Templars  aee  Wilkin'i  Concilia,  ii.  331-401.  Much  of  the  pr(^>ertj  never 
found  it*  way  to  the  Otdet  of  St.  John  In  apite  of  Edward'*  aanction. 

*  On  tbe  whole  question  of  the  position  of  the  Templan  in  England  and  tbe 
nuons  for  the  movement  against  them,  tee  aitide  by  Ptat  Perkins  in  £1^.  Hitt. 
R*v.,  XXV,  309-33a 
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tiie  lands  of  the  esrth  feels  the  burden  of  the  Pope's  power,  for  he 
presumeB  much  and  neither  prince  nor  people  protest,  receiving  all 
fat  revenues  for  himself  and  excommunicating  those  who  resist. 
Papal  l^|;ates  spoil  our  land,  others  armed  with  Bulls  sell  our  pre- 
bends." ' 

Corruption  reigned  in  high  places ;  how  did  the  poor  fare  ?  The 
lack  of  governance  pressed  hardly  upon  them,  but  worse  even  than 
this  was  the  series  of  bad  harvests.  Heavy  ntins  in  1815  produced 
extensive  floods,  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  fields  either  rotted  or 
was  washed  away.  Prices  rose  at  once,  and  the  poor  could  get  no 
food  at  all.  Corn  sold  in  some  districts  at  40b.  the  quarts,  nowhere 
did  it  fetch  less  that  16s.  or  20s.  Other  provisions  rose  in  propor- 
tion, salt  standing  at  3ds.  the  quarter.  Never  before,  cried  the 
chronideis,  had  such  a  state  of  affiurs  been  known.*  Though  in 
the  early  autumn  such  crops  as  were  harvested  helped  to  check  the 
dearth,  prices  rose  agwn  before  Christmas,  and  famine  reigned  in 
the  land  throu^^nt  the  next  year.  Even  in  1817  the  full  effect 
of  the  crisis  had  not  passed.  The  natural  corollary  to  famine  was 
disease ;  hundreds  died  of  plague,  and  there  were  scarce  oiou^  to 
bury  them.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  an  already  distracted  nation, 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  other  live  stock  pmshed,  and  in  1819 
a  disastrous  murrain  carried  off  the  large  majority  of  the  oxen,  so 
that  the  lands  coold  not  be  tilled.*  Some  attempt  to  meet  the 
crisis  was  made.  In  March,  1815,  the  King  issued  an  ordinance  at 
Patlianieut's  request  regulating  the  [nice  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
but  com  was  not  included,  though  a  distinction  was  made  in  bvour 
of  cfnn-fed  beef.*  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  edict  did 
more  harm  than  good,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  repealed  in 
Parliament,  for  it  was  better  to  buy  in  a  dear  market  thaii  not  to 
buy  at  all,  as  one  chronicler  puts  it.**  Another  writer,*  surpassing 
his  fellows  in  economic  knowledge,  declared  that  it  was  absurd  to 
n£;alate  prices  by  law,  since  it  was  not  the  law  bnt  the  fertility  of 

>  Vila  BdmarM  SitutvU,  19S. 

*  In  the  fomine  of  1294,  however,  the  chmniclen  had  lecaided  the  price  of  com 
to  be  ttaoding  at  i6*.,  aometiinei  even  sca.  tbe  qnartet  (Hemingbuigh,  ii.  So.  Cf. 
Cottoa,  183 ;  Dunttablt  AiuiaU,  jgt). 

'Tiokelowe,   92-93;  Plom   HUtoriantm,   iij.    174,   ^o-ni;    Vila   Edwardi 
Stcnxdi,  314 ;  AnnaiM  Lond.,  336,  339 ;  Vila  BdaartU  dt  Carnarvon,  48. 
'  Poedeta,  U.  363 ;  AnntUtt  Lon4;  333-3]3 ;  Trokelowe,  S9-90. 

*  Vita  Bdvardi  Sttundi,  319,  *  Qetta  Bdaardi  dt  Carnarvon,  47-4S. 
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the  land  which  produced  the  corn,  a  doctrme  which  his  contempor- 
ariea  might  have  learnt  with  profit. 

Such  a  period  of  dearth  naturally  complicated  the  political 
situation.  Men  were  losing  control  of  themselves,  horrified 
chroniclers  record  that  desperate  fathers  and  mothers  were  evea 
eating  their  own  children,^  and  it  was  natural  that  the  hard  times 
should  ultimately  be  brought  home  to  the  King  and  his  friends. 
Hence  the  cry  against  the  Court  party  was  once  more  raised. 
Gaveston  was  dead,  but  others  had  taken  his  place,  and  minions 
like  Hugh  de  Audley,  William  de  Montacute,  and  Roger  d'Amory 
dominated  the  King,  and  caused  disorder  and  ill-feeling  by  their 
greediness.  This  Court  party  was  considered  the  cause  of  alt  the 
evil  and  sorrow  of  the  nation.  Thanks  to  the  disgrace  of  Ban- 
nockbutn  and  to  the  active  propaganda  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
the  King  was  unable  to  resist  opposition,  and  at  a  Parliamrat  at 
York  in  September,  1314,  had  to  consent  to  remove  his  friend 
Archbishop  Reynolds  from  the  chancellorship,  and  to  substitute 
John  Sandal  1,  a  Lancastrian  nominee.  Hie  chief  complaint,  how- 
ever, was  the  extravagance  of  the  King.  In  spite  of  the  prevalent 
lack  of  food  Edward  had  ordered  large  stocks  of  provisions  to  be 
purveyed  for  the  royal  household.  Parliament  compelled  the  King 
to  reduce  his  expenses  to  £10  a  day,*  and  later  the  opposition 
forced  the  issue  of  an  edict  against  purveyance.  Ilie  campaign 
against  the  King's  friends  was  also  carried  one  step  &rther  by  the 
exclusion  of  Hugh  Despenser  and  Walter  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Qiester,  from  his  council.*  So  strictly  conditional  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Charters  and  the  Ordinances  was  the  grant  of  the 
Estates,  that  districts  resisted  the  collectors  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  were  not  being  fulfilled.*  Already  it  was  understood 
that  the  control  of  the  purse  was  the  chief  instrument  in  fordng 
the  King  to  conform  to  the  nation's  will.  Even  then  Lancaster 
was  not  satisfied.  He  assumed  command  of  the  troops  and  acquired 
fresh  power  as  president  of  the  King's  Council.'  In  January,  1S16, 
the  Parliament  at  Lincoln  secured  the  republication  of  the  Ordin- 
ances,* which  had  taken  the  place  held  by  the  Charters  with  the 
opposition  in  the  previous  reign,  and  in  November  the  clergy  were 

■  Tiolcelowe,  gs.  '  Vila  Bduardi  Stcunii,  309. 

■  Ibid.,  vA,  3og,     Despensei  had  already  retiied  in  feat  of  hi*  unpopularity. 
•Pul.  Writa,  II.ii.  93. 

*  Rot.  FuL,  i.  350,  3ja ;  VUa  Bdwardi  Stcundi,  aiS.  ■  Foedera,  ii.  387. 
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rewmrded  for  their  support  of  Lancaster  by  the  redress  of  certain 
grievaoces.!  By  this  time,  however,  I^ncaster  was  losing  reputa- 
tion :  the  lack  of  patriotism  shown  by  this  would-be  patriot  was 
becoming  matter  for  comment  His  refusal  to  serve  in  the  Ban- 
Dockburn  campaign  mi^t  have  been  passed  over,  but  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Lancaatrian  estates  were  spared  by  Bruce 
when  he  ravaged  the  North  of  England,  men  said  that  the  Earl 
was  encoaraging  Brace  for  fear  that  the  VHag  would  be  too  power- 
ful if  left  tmharassed  by  the  Scotti^  invaders.*  The  party  of  the 
Ordainera  was  breaking  up  :  open  rupture  between  its  two  factions 
was  precipitated  early  in  1317  by  the  action  of  Earl  Warenne,  who 
abducted  the  wife  of  Elarl  Thomas  with  the  lady's  consent.  It 
was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  King  had  a  hand  in  the  matter,' 
certainly  Lancaster  held  Edward  responsible,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  attend  the  Council  until  those  who  bad  robbed  him  of  his 
wife  were  driven  from  Court.  War  seemed  inevitable.  Lancaster 
mastered  forces  at  Pontefract,  the  King  appeared  at  York,  but 
neither  was  willing  to  begm  active  hostilities.  The  opponents  of 
Lancaster,  however,  saw  their  chance.  They  could  discredit  the 
Earl  and  usurp  his  policy  of  controlling  the  King,  but  they  adopted 
more  subtle  methods  than  ever  he  had  used.  Roger  d'Amory, 
married  to  <me  of  the  three  Gloucester  co-heiresses,  was  high  in 
favour  with  the  King.  To  him  advances  were  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Ponbroke  and  Bartholomew,  Lord  Badlesmere,  who  had  been 
acting  in  concert  against  Lancaster  for  some  time  past.*  As  a 
reaolt  a  contract  was  drawn  up,  whereby  Aroory  bound  himself 
to  induce  the  Kiog  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  and  governed  abso- 
lutely by  these  two  magnates,  who  in  return  were  to  grant  him 
their  protection  against  all  persons  who  should  attack  him.  It 
was  natural  that  Amory  should  thus  join  a  third  party,  for  his 
ambitions  with  r^ard  to  the  Gloucester  inheritance  were  likely  to 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  younger  Despenser,  so  be  was 
ready  to  accept  the  protection  of  men  who  seemed  more  likely  than 
Lancaster  to  control  the  King.' 

'  Suutea,  U  171-174,  175-176.  ■  Vita  Bdwardi  Stcunditt^-^ai, 

*  Flora  HntorioTwn,  iii.  178-179  ;  Vita  Edaardi  Secumli,  338. 

*  See  0*tla  Bdaardi  dt  Carnarvon,  49. 

'  The  interpretstion  of  the  alliance  of  Amory  with  the  two  nugiutea  differs 
KMDewbal  bom  dte  accepted  idea  wtaicb  has,  I  think,  foiled  to  appreciate  the  ita- 
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The  Piqtal  envoys  sent  to  negotiate  with  Bruce  were  now  stnutly 
charged  to  restore  unity  to  Edward's  distracted  kingdom.'  Most 
of  1818  was  spent  in  ii^;otiation.  A  Parliament  summoned  for 
January  was  postponed  till  March,  and  again  till  June,  lest  the 
meeting  of  King  and  Earl  should  result  in  6ghting.  At  Leicester,  in 
March,  I^ncaster  met  representatives  of  the  King  and  clergy,  and 
took  his  stand  on  the  Ordinances,  agreeing  to  attest  his  all^^ance, 
save  only  in  the  matter  of  his  quarrel  with  Earl  Warenne.  At 
length,  owing  to  the  growing  danger  in  the  north,'  the  mediators 
were  compelled  to  risk  a  personal  meeting,  so  a  full  Parliament  was 
called  for  June  19th  at  Lincoln.'  Even  then,  though  furnished  with 
a  special  safe-conduct,  Lancaster  refused  to  attend,  since  the  King 
was  escorted  by  an  armed  force  of  his  enemies,  amongst  whom  he 
named  Warenne,  the  Despensers,  and  Amoiy.  Finally  at  Leek 
on  August  9th  the  two  opponents  met  to  be  reconciled  for  the 
second  time,  to  dine  together,  and  to  exchange  the  kiss  of  peace. 
This  reconciliation  was  ratified  in  a  Parliament  at  York  in  October. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ordinances  were  reissued.  Free  pardons 
were  granted  on  all  sides,  though  the  personal  matter  at  issue 
between  Warenne  and  Lancaster  was  excepted  from  the  general 
pacification.  However,  even  this  dispute  was  settled  before  long,* 
and  once  more  hopes  of  better  times  began  to  be  entertained.  The 
Papal  legates  returned  to  Avignon  gratified  at  the  success  of  their 
efforts  towards  peace.  The  fall  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland  and 
the  cessation  of  the  dearth  w^«  hailed  as  omens  of  better  times  in 
the  future. 

But  the  hoUowness  of  the  recent  peace  was  revealed  when  the 
King  called  the  nation  to  arms  against  the,  Scots.  The  sie^  of 
Berwick,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  dismal  failure,  and  the  cry  of  treason 
was  raised.  Men  pointed  at  Lancaster,  remembering  how  his 
estates  had  escaped  Scottish  ravages  in  the  past  It  was  now  sud 
that  his  men  skulked  in  their  quarters  during  the  nege,  that  he 

portance  of  Amory's  position  u  a  membei  of  the  Court  party.     See  Stubbs,  H,  343, 
and  Toat,  PoUlUal  HUtory,  iii.  373. 

'  VitaEdviardiStcundi,ii-j--a.'&;  Papal  Ltttirs, ii.  4^9-431.  The  Pope  lefased 
to  absolve  Edward  &om  his  oath  to  observe  the  Ordinance,  and  oidered  the  reUora- 
tioa  of  Laacastei's  wife. 

*  Berwick  fell  in  April  into  Bruce'i  hands. 

•  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  i8[.  '  Vita  Bdwardi  Stcundi,  340. 
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himself  had  facilitated  the  Scottish  inroads  into  England,  and  the 
psice  of  his  treachery  was  even  quoted  at  the  round  sum  of£ififlOO. 
In  vain  he  oflbcd  to  purge  himself  and  disprove  the  charge  of 
treason.  Nor  had  the  Eiug's  hostility  abated,  (or  at  Berwick  he 
had  been  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  not  foi^otten  the  sad  fate 
of  Gaveston,  and  Lancaster  therefore  refused  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  magnates  at  York  for  fear  of  his  master's  ang^. 

Time  bad  taught  Edward  no  lessons,  be  never  learot  the  art  of 
conciliation,  and  the  baronage  was  becoming  daily  more  alienated 
from  him,  owing  to  the  favour  shown  to  new  favourites.  Hugh 
Despenser  and  his  soo  were  now  r^^arded  as  the  inheritots  of 
Gaveston's  position.  The  elder  Hugh  had  all  along  ranked  as  one 
of  tlie  most  faithful  of  the  King's  friends.  He  alone  of  the  mag- 
nates had  stood  by  Gaveston  to  the  end,  be  above  all  had  been 
picked  out  as  the  Gascon's  successor  in  the  favour  of  the  King,  and 
Lancaster  had  insisted  on  excluding  him  from  the  benefits  of  the 
pacification  of  1S13.>  But  Despenser  was  a  man  of  far  different 
moold  to  the  first  favourite.  The  son  of  Simon  de  Montforfs 
justiciar  idio  had  fallen  at  Evesham,  he  had  nevertheless  been 
tnwted  by  Edward  I.  Unlike  most  of  the  officials  of  that  King  he 
bad  also  found  favour  with  his  son,^  and  had  not  lost  his  position 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch.  By  birth  a  man  of  consider- 
able if  not  great  position,  he  had  increased  his  importance  by 
marrying  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  could  not  be 
reproached  like  Gaveston  with  being  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart. 
Bnt  his  amlntion  was  great,  for  he  aspired  to  rank  with  the  chief 
mat  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  guiltless  of  the  gross  rapacity  of 
GavesttHi,  was  obviously  intent  on  supporting  the  King  through 
thick  and  thin  to  better  his  own  fortune.  On  the  other  hand, 
hifl  son  Hugh  had  opposed  Gaveston,  and  was  credited  with  the 
inventiim  of  the  constitutional  formula  distinguishing  between 
all^;iance  to  the  Crown  and  allegiance  to  the  King's  person,  and 
declaring  it  permissible  to  use  force  to  bring  the  sovereign  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibilities.  In  1811  he  had  been  so  entirely 
identified  with  the  Ordainers,  that  they  had  sustained  him  against 

■  Vila  Bdtrardi  StcunS,  195. 

'  When  Edward  wu  odled  bom  Court  by  his  bther  tor  his  insolence  to  Bisliop 
Longton,  Dctpcnier  had  kept  up  a  conespondertce  with  him  and  had  sent  him  a 
pccMot  of  raitio*  and  wine  [Stuttx  ArekaologUal  CoUutioiu,  iL  97). 
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the  attacks  of  the  King's  household,'  and  in  1313,  if  we  may  be< 
lieve  the  unsupported  statement  of  one  chronicler,'  he  had  been 
made  Chamberlain  by  the  King's  opponents  to  the  intense  indigna- 
tion of  Edward  who  bore  him  a  great  hatted.  Personal  ambition, 
however,  led  the  younger  Despenser  to  gravitate  towards  bis 
father's  politics.  He  had  married  the  eldest  of  the  co-beireses  to 
the  Gloucester  estates,  and  thus  became  the  rival  of  Amory  who 
had  married  another.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  try  to  win 
the  &vour  of  the  Kin^  and  thereby  increase  his  chances  of  oust- 
ing the  husbands  of  his  two  sisters-in-law  from  their  shares  in  the 
De  Clare  inheritance.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Edward,  and  to  assist  his  father  to  bolster  up  the 
Court  party,  which  without  the  ability  of  these  two  men  might 
very  well  have  collapsed. 

Before  long  the  younger  Despenser  had  made  himself  all  power- 
ful among  Edward's  friends,  and  was  using  his  influence  with  the 
King  to  strengthen  his  position.  It  was  he  that  involved  the  King 
in  a  fresh  quarrel  with  his  magnates.  Thanks  to  his  marriage  he 
was  now  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  his  growing  greed  led  him  to 
covet  the  lands  which  had  been  apportioned  to  his  brothers-in-law, 
Roger  d'Amory  and  Hugh  de  Audley.'  He  had  even  succeeded 
in  driving  the  latter  from  Newport  and  adding  it  to  his  own  in- 
heritance. Not  content  with  this,  he  cast  longing  eyes  on  the 
lordship  of  Gower,  which  belonged  to  William  de  Braooe,  who  had 
BO  male  heiis.  This  last  had  opened  negotiations  both  with  his 
own  son-in-law  John  de  Mowbray  and  witii  the  E^l  of  Hereford 
tor  the  sale  of  his  estates,  but  Despenser  placed  all  possible  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  a  transfer,  and  induced  the  King  to  withhold  his 
consent.  On  the  death  of  De  Braose  in  1820  John  de  Mowbray 
assumed  the  inheritance  in  the  right  of  hb  wife,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Welsh  March.  At  once  Despenser  stepped  in,  de- 
claring that  this  was  an  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
appealing  to  the  previous  reign  to  show  that  the  law  of  the  land 
overruled  tlie  custom  of  the  March,  and  that  such  alienation  was 
invalid  without  the  King's  consent.*  This  was  the  signal  for 
an  attack  upon  the  favourite  in  which  nearly  the  whole  March 

'  AuMoUt  Lond.,  aoo.  *  Baker,  6.  *  Lanetcou,  141. 

<  Vila  BdvarH  SttHiuli,  354-355 ;  Aimalti  Fanlimi,  393-493 1  Plortt  HUtori- 
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joined.  It  was  practically  the  b^inning  of  civil  war.  The  Earl 
of  Hereford  took  the  lead,  and  was  joined  by  Dumeroiu  tords  with 
grievances  to  avenge — Mowbray  over  the  Gower  inheritance,  Audley 
for  the  loss  of  Newport,  Boger  de  Clifiord  because  Despenser  had 
disinherited  his  mother,  Amory  as  a  rival  heir  to  the  Gloucester  in- 
heritance, and  the  two  R<^er  Mortimers,  uncle  and  nephew,  who 
complained  of  spoliation.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Glamo^an 
flocked  in  to  the  standard  of  the  indignant  magnates,  to  assist  in 
the  degradation  of  their  lord.  All  the  territories  of  the  Despensers 
in  Wales  were  overrun.  Newport  was  restored  to  Audley,  and 
other  castles  were  taken  and  despoiled.  The  King  did  his  beat  to 
sujqxHi:  his  favourite.  He  had  at  once '  forbidden  Hereford  and 
bis  allies  to  meet  in  conference  for  unUwful  purposes,  and  he  had 
gone  to  Gloucester  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  having  sum- 
moned a  Council  to  advise  him  there  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
reducing  the  March  to  order.  He  deprived  Amory  of  his  Castle 
of  St.  Briavel  and  confiscated  Aod  ley's  territoriea  Hereford  and 
Roger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  were  sununoned  to  appear  before  him, 
and  both  Despenser  and  his  opponents  were  ordered  to  desist  &om 
further  hostilities.'  Fulminations  of  this  kind  were,  however,  use- 
less, since  the  magnates  of  England  were  determined  to  support 
this  Marcher  rising.  Lancaster,  who  had  been  in  touch  with 
Hereford  and  his  associates  from  the  first,  was  resolved  to  turn  the 
OKtvement  into  an  attack  upon  hb  old  enemy,  the  father,  as  well 
as  upon  the  son,*  and  in  May  he  called  the  northern  lords  to  meet 
him  at  Pontefract,  where  a  lai^  assembly  of  barons  and  bannerets 
swore  to  help  each  other  if  attacked.  Further,  on  June  !t8th,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  met,  at  the  bidding  of 
Lancaster,  at  Shcrbum  in  Elmet,  whither  came  too  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  but  they  deprecated  war  and  looked  for  a  settlement  of 
grievances  at  the  next  Parliament,  which  must  have  annoyed  Lan- 
caster, who  abhorred  parliamentary  procedure  and  always  absented 
himself  from  Parliament  if  he  could  find  an  excuse. 

1  Januaiy,  1311. 

■  Vita  Edwardi  S*e»ndt,  355-3S7  1  Annattt  PauUiti,  agj ;  FUrti  Hitlvrianm, 
iii.  197;  Foedera,  ii.  443-445;  Pail.  Writa,  II.  i.  ajt,  33a;  II.  ii.  135-156,  158-160. 
An  excellent  accoonl  of  the  caute*  which  produced  the  riting  againM  Deipentei  in 
Wales  ii  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  StDvenson  in  Eng.  Hitl.  Rrv.,  xii.  755-760. 

'Ttokelawe,  107;  Vita  Edwardi  Sttundi,  257. 
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A  Farliamait,  which  did  not  include  clerical  representatives,  bad 
been  summoned  for  July  15th  in  answer  to  Her^ord's  demand, 
though  the  King  indignantly  reftiaed  to 'dismiss  the  younger  Des- 
penser  and  hand  him  over  to  his  enemies.  Edward  as  usual 
temporised,  and  tried  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  He  fortified  the 
Tower,  which  was  in  sad  need  of  repair,'  and  besought  the 
Londonere  to  keep  the  barons  out  of  the  City.  The  citizens,  having 
just  experienced  a  rigorous  judicial  inquisition,  were  not  too  well 
pleased  with  the  royal  party,  but  they  gave  the  somewhat  grudging 
reply  that  they  were  "unwilling  to  refuse  "  to  keep  the  City  for  the 
King.'  The  barons  were  also  anxious  to  have  London  on  their 
side,  and  Hereford,  who  had  collected  a  large  body  of  his  friends, 
including  Roger  Mortimer,  Audley,  and  Amory,  at  St.  Albans, 
Beat  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  asking  for  an  interview. 
Presently  he  and  his  adherents  moved  to  the  suburbs  of  London, 
occupying  Holbom,  the  Temple,  and  Clerkenwell,  and  cutting  ofT 
the  King,  who  was  at  Westminster,  from  his  refuge  in  the  Tower. 
The  Mayor  was  forced  to  grant  the  interview  which  had  been 
demands],  and  Hereford  secured  a  promise  of  neutrality  from  the 
City  authorities  by  representing  to  them  that  the  recent  judicial 
inquiries  were  due  to  the  machinations  of  the  Despensers.  lliia 
reduced  Edward  to  complete  impotence,*  and  at  last  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  assisted  by  the  King's  relative  John  of  Brittany  and  the 
prelates,  induced  him  to  yield.*  The  charges  agiunst  the  two 
Despensers  and  other  members  of  the  Court  party  were  read  out  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  opening  phrases  recited  word  for  word 
the  formula  in  which  in  the  case  of  Gaveston  the  King's  responsi- 
bility to  the  baronage  had  been  declared  :  both  fathor  and  son  had 
misled  the  King  and  alienated  him  from  trustworthy  advisers,  had 
secured  the  appointment  of  corrupt  j  udges,  had  oppressed  Audley 
and  Amory,  and  had  polluted  the  fount  of  justice.'    For  this  they 

'  Rain  had  come  down  on  the  Queen  during  het  recent  confinement  {Libn 
CuilumanuH,  i.  409). 

*  Mimorialt  0/ London,  143.  *  AntuUtl  Panlini,  393-396. 

*  Ibid,,  396-397 ;  Vila  SdtBordi  Stenndi,  358-359 ;  Pltrts  HUtoriantm, 
iii.  198.  Even  the  Queen  played  ■  part  in  the  melodrama,  begging  her  lord  on  her 
knees  before  all  the  people  to  yield. 

°  The  charge  of  using  the  judges  for  his  own  end  is  justiGed  in  the  ca«e  of  the 
younger  DeepenKr  by  a  letter  written  by  bim  to  Sir  John  Inge,  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  barons*  wrath  (printed  in  Bug.  Hitl.  Rtv.,  idi.  760-761),  which 
shows  that  this  judge  was  one  of  Despenser's  creatures. 
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were  to  be  exiled  in  perpetuity  from  the  following  S9th  August 
without  possibility  of  recall  save  bv  the  King  with  the  coDseot  of 
Parliament,'  while  all  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
faToorites  wen  pardoned.  But,  as  the  chronicler  points  out,  such 
paper  pardons  were  useless,  for  the  magnates  had  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong.  Both  Despensers  were  guilty,  but  that  did  not  justify 
the  seizure  of  their  goods  and  the  destruction  of  their  manors. 
That  only  gave  them  a  cause  of  complaint,  and  paved  the  way  for 
their  return  and  their  ultimate  triumph  over  their  enemies.' 

It  must  have  been  obvious  that  Edward  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  his  word.  His  position  in  reality  was  improved.  The 
recent  action  of  the  barons  was  by  no  means  popular,  and  the 
pKttest  issued  by  the  Despensere  against  their  condemnation  and 
their  demand  for  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  were  not  without 
effect  upon  public  opinion.'  Lancaster,  nursing  bis  grievances  in 
the  North,  was  committing  secret  treason  by  overtures  to  Bobert 
Bmce,  who  bound  himself  to  assist  the  Earia  in  arms  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Ireland  whenever  they  should  need  it.*  The  opposition 
was  obviously  conscious  of  weakness,  one  false  step  would  turn  the 
tables. 

Within  two  months  the  King's  opportunity  came,  and  for  once 
he  did  not  let  it  slip.  Early  in  October  the  Queen,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular devotion  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  applied  for  hospitality 
on  her  way  to  Canterbury  at  Lord  Badlesmere's  Castle  of  Leeds,  near 
Maidstone,  but  was  resolutely  refused  admittance  by  Lady  Badles- 
mere  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  engaged  in  plundering 
the  manors  of  the  Despensers.  Isabella  was  obliged  to  spend  the 
ni{^t  at  the  neighbouring  priory  of  the  Black  Canons,  and  her 
imperious  temper  did  not  let  the  matter  rest.  Lady  Badlesmere 
may  have  thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  royal  forces,  as  her  lord 
was  at  that  moment  helping  to  plunder  the  Despenseis,  or  she  may 
have  bad  some  peisonal  grudge  against  the  unamiable  Queen.  At 
any  rate  her  action,  justified  by  Badlesmere  in  a  letter  to  Isabella, 

'  Statntes,  i.  1S1-1S4;  Calendai  of  Clote  Rolls  (1318-1333),  493. 

*  Vila  Bdwardi  Sicundi,  aSo^ei,        *  Qetta  BdtrariU  dt  Canumon,  70-71,  73. 

•  At  least  so  declared  the  indictinent  biougfat  against  Lancaster  on  hia  fall 
(Trokeknre,  ii8-iao ;  Poedera,  ii.  47S),  tbongh  the  treaty  thus  produced  was  declared 
by  some  to  be  a  fbrgety  (Anncdti  PoMlini,  30a).  The  draft  of  the  treaty  was  fonn<| 
afoaoi  the  papen  <rf  thq  Earl  of  Hereford  after  Botoughbridge. 
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Btung  the  BjDg  into  action.  On  October  16tb  he  iaaued  writ§  to 
the  shenffs,  enlisted  the  Londoners  by  promises  of  particulaiiy  hi^ 
pay,'  and  mustered  a  lai^  force  for  the  siege  of  Leeds  Castle. 
Pembroke  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  an  attempt  to 
laing  about  a  reconciliation,  but  for  once  the  King  was  determined 
to  see  the  matter  through.  On  October  Slst  the  castle  sur- 
raMlered,  some  of  the  garrison  were  hanged,  and  Lady  Badles- 
mere  and  her  daughters  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The  magnates  of 
the  Webh  March  gathered  round  Badlesmere  at  Kingston-upon- 
lliames,  but  they  dispersed  without  taking  any  action,  for  Lan- 
caster refused  to  move.  Flushed  with  success,  the  King  retiimed 
to  London.     The  civil  war  so  long  arrested  had  begun.' 

At  once  steps  were  taken  to  recall  the  Despensers.  He  Southern 
Convocation  under  the  time-serving  Archbishop  Reynolds  declared 
their  condemnation  ill^al,  and  on  Januar}'9th,  1S3S,  a  safe-conduct 
was  issued  to  the  younger  Hugh  to  facilitate  his  return.'  By  this 
time  the  King  had  left  London  for  the  West,^  and  though  knights 
and  esquires  did  not  muster  very  willingly,*  a  large  proportion  of 
the  baronage,  including  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  E*u-1  of  Norfolk 
and  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent,  his  cousin  John  of  Brittany,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  Pembroke,  the  half-hearted  royalist,  Anmdel  and 
Warenne,  two  recent  opponents,  and  many  othets,  joined  bis  standard. 
Christmas  was  spent  at  'Cirencester,  but  without  delay  the  royal 
forces  advanced  against  the  Marcher  lords.  At  Worcester  the 
King  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  Severn,  at  Bridgnorth  the 
Mortimers  checked  the  enemy's  advance  guard."  But  the  royal  army 
was  strong,  and  Lancaster  still  remuned  inactive,  so  the  Mortimers 
decided  to  yield.  They  were  promptly  despatched  to  the  Tower, 
whilst  Audley  and  Maurice  de  Berkely  were  incarcerated  at  Walling- 
fotd.^     From  Shrewsbury  Edward  marched  to  Hereford,  where  the 

.  ■  Crou-bowmen  were  to  receive  8d.,  aicber*  6d.,  men-at-amia  3d,,  knights  as., 
and  eaqoirn'  las.  a  day  {Annal*!  PauUni,  agg). 

*Trokelowe,  iio-mi  vlnitaln  PanfiHt,  398-399;  Baket,  ii-ia;  VilaBdmardi 
Steundi,  26a  i  Uuritauth,  35 ;  FUrtt  Hixloriarum,  iu.  199-200. 

■Parl.Writt.II.iL  173-173;  Poedera, ii. 471 ;  Hurimuth, 35 ;  Baker, la;  Mniiabi 

•  Pail,  Writs,  II.  i.  S40-543 :  Foeden,  iL  469. 

*  ParL  Writ*.  II.  L  543.  *  In  the  Uroggle  the  town  wa*  let  on  fire. 
iQae  chionider  declared  that  the  Kin(  had  ptoniaed  pardon  and  then  clapped 

them  into  jmson  {Flora  HiitofMrmm,  lit.  aoi).    Certainly  aofe-condncti  had  b«en 
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Biftbop  was  punished  for  countenancing  the  rebels.  All  resistance 
in  the  West  had  collapsed.  Those  who  hod  not  surrendered  bad 
fled  to  the  North,  wbwe  Lancaster  had  been  OTganising  bis  forces 
ever  since  he  liad  realised  that  the  King's  actions  were  to  be  taken 
seriousljr.  Edward  decided  at  once  to  follow  the  fugitives,  and 
called  out  more  men,  adding  a  touch  of  defiance  bj  ordering  the 
two  Desp^iseis  to  bring  up  detachments.*  At  the  same  time 
L^ncast^  was  warned  that  to  harbour  fugitives  from  the  West 
would  be  high  treason.*  But  it  was  not  only  against  the  insurgents 
that  the  King  called  out  his  men.  It  was  to  resist  a  Scottish  inroad 
that  some  of  the  troops  were  needed.  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  the 
govemw  of  Carlisle,  made  a  special  journey  South  to  beg  the  King 
to  postpone  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  and  advance  to  the  succour 
of  the  defenceless  Border,  but  in  vain,  for  the  King  would  do  noth- 
ing till  traitors  had  been  subdued.*  Meanwhile,  Lancaster  had 
b^UD  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Realising  too  late  that  he  had 
weakened  his  position  by  leaving  Badlesmoe  and  the  Mortimen 
unsupported,  he  moved  with  Hereford,  Amory,  Clifford,  Mowbray, 
and  many  others  from  Fontefract,  where  be  had  so  long  lain  idle, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  royal  Castle  of  Tickhill.  Advancing  from 
thence  to  meet  the  royal  forces,  the  rebels  for  some  days  held  the 
bridge  across  the  Trent  at  Burton  against  all  attacks.  In  the  end 
the  King  found  a  ford  higher  up  and  crossed  unperoeived  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army.  Lancaster  and  his  Mends  with  one  accord 
turned  and  fled.  Demoralisation  set  in,  men  began  to  desert  But 
the  King  pursued  his  enemy,  taking  Tutbury  on  his  way,  and  captur* 
ing  Amory,  who  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  in  three  days.* 
The  one  hope  of  the  fugitives  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Scots,  but  at  Boroughlvidge  on  the  Ure  Lancaster  found  the  bridge 
and  a  ford,  not  fiir  away,  held  in  force  by  Harcla,  who  had  dismounted 
all  his  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  levies  at  the  ford,  Scottish 
fashion  in  "schiltron"  formation.  With  both  divisions  he  placed 
archen,  with  orders  to  shoot  speedily  and  steadily  so  soon  as  the 

imied  to  the  Hoctimen  and  HeteCord  {Pvl.  Write,  II.  ii.  167.  Cf.  Murimutb, 
3S-36). 

>  PaiL  Wrin,  II.  L  546,  etc !  IL  iu  177. 

*lUd.,  II.  ii.  176.  *  Vita  Edwardi  Smmdi,  365-366. 

*  Ibid,,  a66-a68 ;  Quia  Edwardi  di  Camarvtm,  74-75 ;  Baker,  13 ;  Murimutb, 
j6;  htL  Writ*,  II.  i.  557, 
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enemy  charged.  To  meet  these  tactics  and  force  the  passage  of 
the  river  the  Earls  divided  their  forces.  Hereford  and  Clifford, 
imitating  their  opponents,  dismounted  their  men  and  advanced  to 
the  bridge,  but  Hereford  was  soon  slain  while  fighting  on  the  bridge 
by  a  Welsh  soldier  who  struck  at  him  from  below,  and  his  followers 
had  to  retire.  Lancaster  fared  no  better,  for  his  cavalry  could  not 
force  the  passage  of  the  ford  owing  to  the  volleys  of  the  archers. 
By  evening  botib  parties  still  held  their  original  positions,  but  in 
the  morning  Lancaster,  bereft  of  the  support  of  Hereford,  and 
seeii^  his  men  deserting  in  large  ntimbeTB,  with  Mowbray  and 
Clifford  surrendered  to  Harcla.' 

By  March  16th,  the  day  of  Boroughbridge,  Edward  had  reached 
Lancaster's  Castle  of  Pontefract,  which  had  been  left  totally 
undefended.  Thither  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  have  summary 
justice  meted  out  to  them.  Lancaster  wa?  given  a  mock  trial,  in 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  defend  himselC  The  worst  details 
of  a  traitor's  death  were  remitted  in  consideration  of  his  royal 
blood,*  but  he  was  led  out  to  execution  with  every  sign  of  con- 
tumely, riding  a  sorry  nag,  jeered  at  and  pelted  with  snow  by  the 
populace  before  his  head  was  hacked  from  his  body.'  Many  other 
rebels  sufiered  the  extreme  penalty.  Some  died  at  Pontefract, 
others  at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  Winchelsea,  and  Windsor. 
John  de  Mowbray  and  Roger  de  Clifford  were  executed  at  York, 
Badlesmere  at  Canterbury.  Savagely  was  the  blood  of  Gaveston 
avenged.  IJttle  sympathy  can  be  extended  to  the  victims.  Here- 
ford, if  stupid  and  self-important,  was  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion, but  his  fellows  were  not  of  the  same  stamp.  Some  like  Amory, 
having  been  raised  to  affluence  by  the  King's  favour,  had  turned 
gainst  their  master,  others  like  Badlesmere  had  intrigued  with  both 
parties  and  changed  sides  as  suited  their  convenience:  Least  of  all 
did  I/incaster  deserve  pity.  But  as  Edward's  unpopularity  grew, 
•0  did  Lancaster's  memory  rise  in  popular  estimation.     His  evil 

<  Lancrcost,  343-344;  BaVei,  14;  Floret  Hittoriarum,  Iji.  304-305;  Bnif,  aig. 
The  tactics  of  Boioagbbridge  are  diBcuBBcd  by  Ftofcuor  Tout  in  Bug.  Hitt.  R*t., 
xix.  7"-7t3- 

'Apparently,  100,  aiihcpniya  of  the  Queen. 

'Vila  Bdaardi  Stctmdi,  ajo-rji;  Plorti  Hiilonanoit,  iii.  vi^-vyj;  Quia 
Bdwardi  dt  Carnarvon,  77;  Baker,  14;  Annalet  Paulini,  303-303.  A  moM 
gtaphic  account  of  the  capture  and  death  of  the  Eail  ib  given  in  Brul,  319-234. 
The  official  Indictment  ia  to  be  found  in  Poedera,  ii.  47S,  and  Trtdielowe,  lU-ia^. 
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deeds  were  forgotten,  his  oppontioo  to  the  King  told  in  his  favour. 
MindeB  were  perfonned  at  the  place  of  his  execution,'  some  held 
him  a  martyr,  and  chnmiclen  lovipgly  alluded  to  him  as  the  "  gentile 
erte  ".'  But  those  who  wrote  later  speak  of  Thomas  as  a  man  who 
n^lected  his  wife  for  a  host  of  concubines  and  drove  her  into  acts  of 
infidelity,  who  posed  as  protector  of  the  poor  and  really  cared  for 
notbiag  but  his  own  ends,  who  set  up  a  par^  in  opposition  to  the 
King  and  then  could  not  control  it  Qor  bring  good  government  to 
the  kingdom.*  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  find  a  single- 
minded  patriot  in  a  man  as  typical  of  a  degenerate  age  as  was 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  but  the  preacher  of  constitutional  doctrine 
must  himself  be  governed  by  constitutional  [oinciples.  Selfish  to  an 
unparalleled  degree,  he  always  thought  of  his  own  advantage  alone. 
He  failed  his  friends,  was  unfaithful  to  the  cause  he  championed, 
and  finally  received  the  reward  of  his  actions. 

The  Despensers  were  once  more  in  power,  and  the  elder  was 
soon  after  made  Karl  of  Winchester,  though  prudence  prevented 
the  promotion  of  the  younger  Hugh  to  the  Gloucester  Earldom  which 
he  coveted.  Neither  was  as  black  as  he  was  painted.*  They  had 
come  into  conflict  with  a  party  which  coveted  their  influence,  and 
panned  them  with  such  envenomed  hatred  as  to  make  their  fall 
almost  inevitable.  Had  they  started  with  a  clean  shite  in  13S2, 
they  might  have  ended  their  days  in  honour,  for  the  policy  of  the 
King  under  thdr  influence  showed  greater  restraint  and  more 
constitutional  practice  than  that  of  I^ncaster.  One  of  the  first 
royal  acts  after  Btnougfabridge  was  to  summon  to  York  a  Parlia- 
ment, the  constitution  of  which  showed  a  greater  appreciation  than 
had  hitherto  been  manifest  of  Edward  L's  docbine,  that  what 
tooches  all  should  be  tqiproved  of  all.  The  Ordinances  were 
revoked,  but  with  the  suggestion  that  tbey  were  ill^al,  not  merely 
as  in&inging  on  the  royal  prerogative,  but  because  they  had  been 
fotoed  upon  the  King  by  a  party  of  barons,  and  had  not  originated 
in,  though  they  bad  be^  confinoed  by,  a  full  Parliament;  and  the 
ri^t  of  Parliament,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  to 

>  Higden,  viiL  314 ;  PloTtt  Hutoriarum,  iii.  306-307.  '  Brut,  334. 

*Poi  tbe  two  points  of  view  compare  Plorit  Hitlorianim,  in.  306-307,  '"d 
Higden,  viii.  314.    C/.  olio  Onwy  Annali,  346, 

'The  ymmget  Hugh  wai  ftccused  of  piracy  during  hii  exile  {Vila  Bdwardi 
SMtHtdi,  3G1 ;  AHtial't  Paulini,  300). 
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coatrol  public  affaira  was  recognised  in  express  terms.'  Moreover, 
the  King  of  his  own  initiative  iaaued  orders  for  enforcing  mudi 
of  bis  father's  legislation,  which  w^ uld  effect  what  the  Ordainers  had 
professed  to  desire.  Thus  the  fiitl  of  the  Otdainers  seemed  to  have 
done  more  for  constitutional  progreas  than  their  rise,  and  some 
credit  for  this  must  be  given  to  the  Despensera.^ 

Unfortunately  the  energy  displayed  in  subduing  Lancaster  and 
Hereford  was  not  sufficient  to  chastise  Bruce  too.  Men  and 
money  were  procured  from  the  York  Parliament  for  a  Scottish 
campaign,  Ireland  was  asked  to  send  a  contingent,  and  Harda, 
created  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  his  services,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Scottish  marches.  In  anticipation  of  a  long  campaign  the 
Exchequer  was  removed  to  York,  and  on  August  1st  the  army  set 
out  northwards,  but  it  could  do  nothing  against  Scottish  strategy. 
By  September  Edward  was  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury that  he  had  found  neither  man  not  beast  in  the  Lothians, 
and  was  compelled  to  retreat;  he  took  up  winter  quarters  at 
Byland  Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  meditating  another  invasion  in  the 
spring.  But  in  October  Bruce  had  crossed  the  Border,  and  on  the 
14th  fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Richmond  in  command  of  the  King's 
forces,  and  after  a  hard  fight  drove  the  English  soldiers  like  chaff 
before  him,  and  even  chased  Edward  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Yorii.' 
The  whole  north  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Scots,  who  lay  at 
Malton  till  October  22nd,  and  the  state  of  afftura  was  desperate. 
The  Canons  of  Bridlington,  in  whose  town  Edward  had  tarried  for 
a  moment  on  his  flight,  removed  their  treasure  across  the  Humber 
to  Goole,  and  even  risked  n^otiations  with  an  excommunicated 
enemy.*  Small  wonder  if  some  began  to  think  it  were  better  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Scots  on  their  own  account  than  to  wut 

■StatntcB,  i.  iSg. 

*It  wu  probably  due  to  [he  Despemers  that  an  attempt  wai  made  ia  the 
folbwmg  June  to  reform  the  management  of  the  King's  wardrobe,  and  provide  for  a 
better  keeping  of  the  accounta  (aee  document  dated  Jane,  6  Edward  II.,  printed  in 
Lifi  Rteordt  of  Chanttr  (Chaucer  Society,  1875-88),  iu  38-ea.  The  Hoasehold 
Onlinancea  which  immediately  precede  thii  document  are  here  wrongly  ascribed 
to  the  same  date,  unce  Bartholomew  Badlesmere,  who  was  executed  in.  1333,  is 
mentioned  as  steward  of  the  Hoii«eho1d.t 

■  Scalacronica,  149-150;  Bubwu'tBruci,  iu  12B-134;  Floret  HUloriamm.m. 
310;  TrokelowB,  las-iaO;  Otila  EdwarS  d*  Carnarvon,  79;  LanerooM,  347- 
348 ;  Melaa,  ii.  346. 

•  They  took  care  to  get  a  special  diEpcntation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Yoric. 
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for  the  King,  either  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  English  arms  or  make 
a  definite  peace.  No  man  had  done  more  for  the  praservation  of  the 
North  tmm  Bruce'e  inroads  than  the  new  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  had 
been  he  who  had  come  to  the  support  of  Edward  in  the  hour  of  his 
need  and  had  prevented  the  rebiellious  barons  from  joining  forces 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country.  But  even  Harcla,  with  all  his 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  could  not  stand  by  and  see  the  districts  he 
had  so  manfully  defended  being  harried  and  destroyed.  No  course 
seemed  to  be  open  save  to  come  independently  to  terms  with  the 
Scots.  It  was  probably  the  desperate  expedient  of  a  desperate  man 
ntber  than  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Despenser,  that  uiged  Harcla 
to  open  up  n^otiations  with  the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
peace  and  the  acknowledgment  <rf  Robert  as  true  King  of  Scotland. 
All  who  agreed  to  the  terms,  whether  the  English  King  gave  hiB 
consent  or  no,  were  to  be  treated  as  frieDds  by  the  Scottish  King. 
The  action  was  obviously  illegal*  Harcla  had  virtually  renounced 
his  alliance  and  become  a  traitor  by  acknowledging  Bruce  to  be 
King  of  Scotland  while  his  own  sovereign  still  claimed  that  title, 
and  in  February,  1S23,  he  suffered  a  traitor's  death.  But  in  spirit 
be  was  no  traitor.  He  had  made  do  alliance  with  Bruce  against 
Edward,  but  had  merely  shown  the  way  towards  peace.  No 
greater  omdemnation  of  royal  inefficiency  can  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  i&gn  than  that  it  drove  a  loyal  servant  to  technical  treason.' 
Too  many  of  his  northern  subjects  had  supported  Harcla's 
action  to  allow  Edward  to  ignore  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
cnne  to  some  agreement  with  the  Scots.  N^otiations  were  there- 
fore opened.  Representatives  of  both  parties  met  at  Newcastle,  and, 
on  March  14th,  1S23,  a  truce  ms  announced  on  the  part  of  the 


'  In  Febnttiy,  1321,  HarcU  had  been  given  power*  to  treat  with  the  Scots  for  a 
pace  ot  truce  (Poedcra,  ii.  473).  This,  however,  may  now  have  lapsed,  and  in  any 
case  it  wotdd  not  have  allowed  the  acknowledgment  of  Bruce  a«  King  of  Scotland. 

■  LaoCTcost,  348-251,  which  takes  the  view  that  it  was  moely  a  technical 
treadtety.  Tlus  ia  not  the  attitude  of  the  chroniclers  as  a  whole,  who  denounce 
Haida  as  a  traitor  pure  and  ample  {Qt$ta  Edmardi  dt  CarnarvoH,  81.84  '•  Troke- 
lowe,  137;  Ftorn  HUtoriarvm,  iii.  aii-aia).  Harcta'i  official  condemnation  Is 
pvra  in  PaiL  Writs,  II.  ti.  36a;  Foedera,  ii.  sog.  His  anest  was  ordered  on 
Febraary  rst,  1333  (Poedera,  ii.  504}.  His  powers  and  offices  were  taken  from  him 
on  Pebriiaiy  i3th(tMdL,5a7).  For  the  whole  career  of  Andrew  de  Harcla,  or  Andrew 
of  Hartley  as  he  is  more  property  called,  see  article  by  J.  E.  Morris  in  CumlnrlaMd 
and  WtitmtvUmd  Arch.  S«c,  TraiuactionM,  new  series,  iii.  307. 
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English  'King.^  Fresh  delib««tioDs  at  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
Palace  at  Bishopsthorpe,  where  the  King  was  staying,  led  to  a 
definite  truce  for  thirteeD  years  signed  on  May  SOth.*  Bruce  in  it 
seems  to  have  waived  his  claim  to  be  formally  addressed  as  King  of 
Scotland.  Some  hoped  for  a  final  peace,  and  Bruce  made  an  effort 
in  the  following  year  to  secure  such  a  settlement,  declaring  himself 
willing  to  sheathe  his  sword  and  live  at  peace  with  bis  neighbours 
did  they  but  acknowledge  oflidally  that  he  was  King  of  Scotland. 
Edward's  obstinate  weakness  would  probably  have  refused  this  con- 
cession, but  the  demands  laid  before  him  went  far  beyond  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland  or  the  return  of  the  Scottish  regalia  and 
coronation  stone,  for  they  claimed  the  cession  of  English  lands  as 
far  south  as  Yorkshire.  To  such  demands  the  English  not  un- 
naturally gave  an  absolute  refusal,  and  negotiations  broke  down, 
thou^  the  truce  already  arranged  was  allowed  to  stand.'  Yet, 
though  Elngland  would  not  allow  it,  the  war  of  Scottish  inde[>en- 
dence  was  over.  Edward  L'sattempt  to  incorporate  Scotland  conld 
be  definitely  pronounced  a  failure.  Much  good  blood  had  been 
spilt,  more  bad  blood  had  been  created,  and  though  Bruce  could 
not  live  much  longer  to  trouble  the  English,  Scottish  invasion  was 
to  continue  to  be  a  standing  danger  to  England  whenever  she  was 
preoccupied  with  other  matters. 

ButifEdward  was  a  failure  in  Scotland,  his  government  in  Eng- 
land was  still  more  disastrous.  The  enei^  he  bad  shown  in  the  de- 
struction of  Lancaster  soon  evaporated,  and  he  settled  down  to  his 
usual  state  of  supine  negligence.  The  King's  financial  tyranny  was 
the  subject  of  much  complaint  in  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  in 
February,  13S3.  A  request  for  money  to  ransom  the  Earl  of  Rich* 
mond,  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
country  could  not  be  expected  to  ransom  all  the  royal  relatives. 
All  kinds  of  charges  of  cruelty  and  despotism  were  brought  against 
the  Sovereign  by  the  hostile  chroniclers.  He  could  do  no  right,  and 
though  the  attacks  on  him  are  obviously  exaggerated,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  rapidly  losing  the  sympathy  and 
earning  the  contempt  of  all  his  subjects.     Even  his  own  chosen 

'  Poeden,  iL  510. 

*tbid.,  531-531;  Blanefocde,  133-138;  Ottla  Edtrar£  d4  CarHonitm,  84; 
Plortt  HUtoriamm,  lii.  315-316. 

Vita  BdtrartU  StauuU,  375-378.     Cf.  Fl«ru  HUtmarHm,  Ui.  334. 
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officials  did  not  fulfil  their  duty.  At  Wallingford  the  carelessness 
ot  the  custodian  of  two  royal  prisonera  allowed  some  of  the  sarvivon 
of  the  Lancastrian  party  to  seize  the  castle,  and  set  Maurice  Berke- 
ley aod  Hugh  -Audley  free,  though  a  force  under  the  Earls  of 
Winchester  and  Kent  managed  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  order.* 
Worse  than  this,  the  young  Rc^r  Mortimer,  a  &r  more  important 
priatHier,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Tower  with  the  assistance 
of  two  London  citizens.  In  vain  the  King  issued  stringent 
orders  for  the  atrest  of  the  neaped  Marcher.  Mortimer  had  crossed 
the  Thames  and  mode  his  way  safely  to  France. 

This  escape  of  Mortimer  was  the  beginning  of  the  King's  down- 
&tl.  The  Londoners  were  furious  at  royal  interference  with  their 
liberties  and  the  totally  pointless  depositionB  and  E^tpointments 
of  Mayors  by  the  King,'  and  showed  their  hostility  by  the  cult 
of  Lancaster's  memory.  Pilgrimages  were  made  to  and  candles 
oSered  before  the  tablet  which  had  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  com- 
memorating  the  granting  of  the  Ordinances  and  the  deeds  of  the 
late  Earl,  and  when  the  tablet  was  removed  by  <mler  of  the  King, 
the  pillar  on  which  it  had  hung  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  opposed  royal  mismanagement.'  About 
this  time  reports  b^;an  to  circulate  that  the  Earl's  tomb  at  Ponte- 
fract  was  working  wondrous  miracles,  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the 
belief  in  his  sanctity  rise,  that  special  services  were  composed  as  for 
one  who  bad  died  a  martyr  for  his  country.*  However  undeserved, 
this  popular  canonisation  shows  the  trend  of  affiurs.'* 

The  King  was  getting  desperate,  indeed  his  arbitraiy  acts  were 
largely  dictated  by  despair.  The  more  he  trusted  the  Deepensers, 
the  more  did  they  become  the  only  people  whom  he  could  trust. 
The  worthless  Archbishop  of  Oantei^ury,  who  owed  his  promotion 
entirely  to  his  royal  pupil's  favour,  was  shaken  in  his  fideli^  l^ 
the  permission  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  have  his  cross 

■  Vita  Bdnarii  Sicwtdi,  173-375 ;  BUneforde,  138-139. 

*  Poedoa,  ii.  539 ;  AtmaUs  Paulini,  30$  %  Prtnck  ChtoiUcU  of  London,  ^^. 

■  Foedera,  a.  535 ;  Prtnck  CkronUlt  of  London,  46.  The  [iMciJption  on  tbe 
tablet  is  given  in  Lond.  Chton.,  notes. 

4  See  the  Office  of  ThomM  of  Lancaster  in  Political  Songs  {Camden  Society), 
368-278. 

*  It  did  not  stop  at  Lancaster,  for  the  rebels'  tomtM  at  Bristol  developed  mti- 
aculoDS  beaUng  powera,  and  tbe  King  had  to  iSBoe  conunisBioni  to  inqaiie  into  the  nutter 
(Foedera,  ii.  536,  537,  547). 
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carried  before  him  in  the  southern  province  when  coming  to 
Parliament,  and  later  b;  the  appointment  of  this  same  rival  to  be 
Treasurer,  in  succession  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  the  most 
astounding  evidence  of  the  absolute  helplessness  of  Edward  in  his 
kingdom  was  his  inability  to  obtain  a  bishopric  for  his  friend  and 
chancellor,  Robert  Baldock.  He  designed  him  for  Winchester,  but 
the  intriguing  John  Stratford,  who  was  on  an  embassy  to  the  Papal 
seat  at  Avignon,  secured  it  for  himself.  £dward  might  fume  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  appointment  for  a  year,  but  in  the  end 
he  had  to  yield.  Next  he  designed  Baldock  for  Norwich,  but  again 
his  wishes  were  defied  by  William  Ayermin,  who  obtained  the  prize 
from  the  Pope.'  Oth^  bisht^  came  in  for  the  King's  displeasure, 
but  of  all  he  most  distrusted  Adam  Orlton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
the  friend  of  the  Mortimers.  Yet  when  this  prelate  was  accused  of 
treason,  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  a  body  took  him  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  the  King  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  his 
temporalities,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  to  deprive  him  of  his  see. 
Of  all  men  Orlton  was  the  most  dangerous  to  provoke.  Absolutely 
unscrupulous,  a  rebel  of  some  standing,  gifted  with  a  particularly 
keen  understanding  of  worldly  affairs,  he  set  himself  to  stir  up 
trouble  in  the  kingdom.  The  material  was  ready  to  hand ;  it  was 
Orlton  who  provided  the  spark  by  concentrating  attention  once 
more  on  the  Despensers.*  The  hostility  shown  towards  these  two 
favourites  had  died  down  of  late,  or  at  least  had  been  concealed 
after  the  triumph  of  the  King  in  1S22,  but  in  1825  it  was  rekindled. 
They  cannot  have  been  entirely  blameless  for  the  inefficient  govern- 
ment of  their  master,  though  it  would  not  be  j  ust  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  all  the  disasters  which  resulted  from  the  King's 
weakness.  Still  they  were  favourites,  and  as  favourites  it  was 
easy  to  raise  the  storm  against  them.  They  were  accused  of  using 
their  influence  with  the  King  to  obtain  lands  and  money  for  them- 
selves, and  of  encouraging  him  in  the  oppression  of  the  weak  and 
in  that  parsimony  in  state  afiaits  which  was  so  conspicuous.*  Some 
looked  OD  both  as  equally  to  blame  for  the  evils  of  the  kingdom, 
others  spoke  of  the  elder  Hugh  as  an  upright  honest  man  brought 
to  ruin  by  the  machinations  of  his  son.*    Both,  however,  were  held 

'  1335.     Vila  Bdvardi  StcuHdi,  284-385 ;  AniutUs  Paulini,  309. 

>  Baket,  16.  *  Ibid.,  1&-17 ;  Vila  Edaardi  StemuU,  aSo. 

*  Quia  Edwardi  d*  Carnamtn,  87 ;  Vita  Bdmardi  SicHtuU,  360-361 ;  Baker,  6-7. 
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responsible  for  the  King's  anoDuacement  in  ISM  that  tbe  ooimty 
(4  Cmmwall,  and  all  tbe  castles,  lands,  and  otber  poBaessions  of  tix 
Qaeen,  were  taken  into  his  bands  owing  to  bis  apptebennon  of  an 
invasion  from  France.*  It  was  well  known  tbat  Edward  bad  never 
been  deeply  attadied  to  bis  wife,  and  that  she  had  long  compUined 
of  his  neglect ;  it  was  now  suggested  that  the  Despensera  were  in 
negotdatioQ  with  tbe  Pope  to  procure  a  divorce,  and  that  they 
tbeiefore  thought  it  advisable  to  secure  her  dower.  Tbe  seizure  of 
her  possessions  left  Isabella  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband,  who  re- 
duced ber  following,  removed  her  servants,  put  her  upon  an  allow- 
anoe  of  twenty  shillings  a  day,  and  worst  of  all,  placed  the  younger 
Hugh's  wife  as  a  sort  of  gaoler  to  control  her  actions  and  even 
examine  her  correspondence.  The  Queen  naturally  was  furious. 
In  ha  distress  she  was  seized  on  by  the  Btsbope  of  Hereford  and 
lincoln,  who  saw  their  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at  tbe 
sovereign  they  hated  and  despised.  With  much  unawumed  sorrow 
for  their  own  plight,  and  manufiurtured  sympathy  for  her  troubles, 
tbey  so  worked  upon  tbe  Queen's  feelings  that  she  was  ready  to 
dare  anything  tot  revenge.^ 

The  opportunity  was  at  hand.  Across  the  diannel  the  House 
of  Capet,  which  was  trying  to  build  up  a  strong  centralised  mon- 
aidiy  such  as  had  been  the  ambition  of  Henry  II.  or  Edward  I. 
in  England,  could  not  look  with  equanimity  on  the  Ducby  of 
Aqtutaine,  cutting  off  from  its  influence,  as  it  did,  one  of  tbe 
fiurest  and  most  {Hosperous  districts  of  France.  Edward  I.  bad 
come  near  to  losing  his  bold  on  this  duchy ;  his  son  for  a  tdme 
escaped  the  danger  owing  to  the  r^id  succession  of  three 
sovereigns  to  tbe  French  throne,  all  sons  of  Edward  I.'s  old  enemy 
Philip  tbe  Fair,  and  ail  consequently  brothers  of  Edward  II. 's  queen. 
Still  there  was  a  steady  French  pressure  on  Aquitaine,  and  more  than 
auae  Edward  had  made  futile  protests  at  the  invasioo  of  his  rights, 
even  vainly  invoking  tbe  intervention  of  the  Pope.  As  was  usual, 
tbe  qoestion  of  homage  played  a  lai^  part  in  the  diplomatic 
struggle  between  the  two  Kings.  Tbe  French  officials,  however,  still 
continued  to  press  tbeir  master's  claims  in  Aquitaine ;  commercial 
difficulties  again  complicated  matteis,  and  when  Charles  IV.  suc- 
ceeded bis  brother  cm  tbe  throne,  the  demand  for  homage  was 

•Poedera,  u.  569.  *  Baker,  iS. 
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renewed  witb  irritating  persistency.  Parliament  advised  procrasti- 
nation,* but  complications  arose  whicli  enlarged  the  question  of 
homage  into  one  of  the  exact  relations  between  vassal  and  lord. 
While  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  other 
envoys  were  at  Parts  trying  to  postpone  the  demand  for  homage, 
certain  townsmen  of  Saint-Sardos  in  the  Agenais,  resenting  the 
erection  of  a  fortification  in  their  midst,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
The  rebellion,  obviously  prompted  by  the  French  officials,  being  put 
down  with  considerable  severity  by  the  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine, 
Charles  IV.  at  once  improved  the  opportunity.  The  Seneschal  was 
summoned  before  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  and  on  his  refusal  was 
declared  contumacious,  and  was  attacked  by  an  armed  force  at 
Montpezat'  The  point  raised  by  this  event  was  the  right  of  ap- 
peal &om  the  action  of  the  Seneschal  in  Aquitaine  to  the  overlord 
in  Paris,  and  Edward  appointed  commissioners  to  settle  the  matter* 
A  settlement  was  of  course  not  the  French  King's  desire,  and  his 
kinsman  Charles  of  Valois  in  the  summer  of  1S24  overran  the 
Agenais  in  spite  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  now  lieutenant  of  the  King 
in  Gascony.  Edward  and  his  advisers  were  totally  incapable  of 
meeting  such  a  contingency.  The  official  records  teem  with  orders, 
which  were  either  disobeyed  or  instantly  countermanded.  Men  were 
called  out  for  an  expedition  to  Gascony,  distraint  of  knighthood 
was  resorted  to  for  the  raising  of  funds,  the  coasts  were  to  be  pro- 
tected, a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports  was  summoned  to  Sandwich, 
and  did  actually  collect  at  Plymouth,  letters  were  written  to  the 
Pope  detailing  ithe  iniquities  of  the  King  of  France,  allies  were 
sought  in  Spain,  mamage  alliances  were  offered  to  the  ffings 
of  Aragon  and  Castille,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  despatched 
to  seek  an  amicable  settlement.  But  all  these  measures  failed. 
The  fleet  assembled,  but  proved  so  mutinous  that  it  had  to  be  dis- 
banded: the  Pope  only  advised  Edward  to  make  peace  and  do 
homage :  the  marriage  alliances  hung  fire,  and  as  a  final  blow,  that 

'  Blinefoide,  14a. 

*Ibid.,  143-145:  Flerts  Hktorianm,  tu,  330-331;  Foedeim,  ti.  547,  550,  554. 

■Blanefbcde,  145;  Fleru  HUtorianim,  iiL  aaa.  NaagU  Continiiado,  iL  55, 
givM  a  tkthec  diffetent  staty.  H.  Btfequigny  in  "  Mfimoire  snr  ks  difKAndi  entre 
la  Prance  et  I'Angletem "  ia  ColUctUii  dn  Traitit  partiaditri  rilatifi  d  rHittoirt 
4*  Franct  (Paiie,  1S30),  xviii.  373-373,  tellt  yet  another  on  the  strengtb  of  a 
Chanceiy  RoU. 
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mature  peacemaker  Uie  Earl  of  Pembroke  died  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  France. 

The  King  and  his  advisers  were  at  their  wit's  end.  Peace  must 
be  made,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Qoeen  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  Isa- 
bella probably  originated  the  idea  herself,  for  StratfoTd  was  assist- 
ing Ch-lton  to  excite  her  against  the  DespenseiB,  and  it  may  have 
occurred  to  her  that  from  France,  safe  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother's  Court,  die  could  dictate  tenns  to  her  husband  with  regard 
to  his  hated  favourites.  The  Despensers  unwisely  accepted  the  pro- 
poeal,  and  early  in  Much,  1326,  the  Queen  crowed  the  Channel. 
The  truce  between  the  two  countries  was  prolonged  to  facilitate 
negotiations.  By  June  18th  a  provisional  agreement  was  attained  as 
to  an  interchange  of  lands  in  Guienne  and  Gascony,  but  on  the 
question  of  homage  Charles  was  obdurate,  and  only  agreed  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  it  must  be  rendered.'  Parliament 
decided  unanimously  that  it  would  be  wise  for  Edward  to  go  to  Paris 
and  do  homage  in  person.  The  Despensen  protested  tiiat  it  was 
folly  for  the  King  to  put  himself  in  his  enemies'  bands,  especially 
as  there  was  danger  at  home,  for  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  younger 
brother  of  Thomas,  had  lat^y  been  found  in  correspondence  with 
the  traitor  Orlton,  and  even  if  the  correspondence  was  quite  innocent, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  he  was  allowed  to  style  himself,  had  assumed 
the  anns  of  Earl  Thomas,  and  had  quite  recently  raised  a  cross  to  his 
memory  in  the  confines  of  Leicester.'  But  meanwhile  the  Queen, 
by  no  means  anxious  to  see  her  husbaTid,  obtained  an  ofTer  from  the 
King  of  France  whidt  rmdered  Edward's  visit  quite  unnecessary. 
Ilie  homage  due  from  Edward  would  be  waived  by  Charles,  if  the 
heir  of  England  were  invested  by  his  father  with  Aquitaine  and 
Pontiiieu,  and  sent  over  to  perform  it  in  person,  an  offer  which, 
simple  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  really  concealed  a  deep  design  on 
Isabella's  part  to  secure  the  person  of  the  youthful  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales.  Traitors  in  the  Queen's  confidence,  like  the  Bishop  of 
lincoln,  joined  with  the  terrified  Despensers  in  urging  the  accept- 
ance of  this  proposal  on  the  willing  King,  thou^  some  of  the 
wiser  and  more  honest  magnates  disapproved  of  such  a  course.  On 
September  Snd,  Edward  transfrared  the  County  of  Ponthieu  to  his 

'  Pocden,  iL  Goi-£oa.  *  Vita  BdmwtU  Stcundt,  sSo-aSj. 
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son,  and  similarl;  tbe  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  eight  days  later.     On 
September  12tb  young  Edward  sailed  from  Dover.^ 

The  Queen  was  now  committed  to  ber  line  of  action.  In  Paris 
she  had  met  the  fugitive  Marcher,  Roger  Mortimer,  with  whom 
she  had  compromised  herself — she  was  a  woman  of  unbridled 
passions,  and  had  been  ill-treated  by  her  husband.  Together  they 
planned  their  revenge  on  the  Despensers — whom  they  both  hated : 
already  periiape  they  made  the  deposition,  possibly  the  death,  of 
Edward  their  ultimate  goal.  Sound  them  gathered  the  exiles  and 
the  proscribed  who  had  fled  the  country  in  1SS2.  The  scandalous 
intimacy  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  had  probably  begun  before  the 
younger  Edward  had  left  England  ;  in  any  case  news  of  it  was  soon 
brought  back  by  Walter  Stepeldon,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  fled 
&om  Paris  in  disguise  to  warn  bis  master.*  The  King  at  once 
ordered  his  wife  and  son  to  return,  but  he  was  met  by  a  refusal 
until  Hugh  Despenso-  should  be  removed.  With  all  haste  he  laid 
the  matter  before  a  Parliament  summoned  te  Westminster  for 
November  18th,  where  he  declared  himself  unable  to  understend 
Isabella's  hatred  of  his  beloved  Hugh,  and  hinted  at  the  true 
reason  for  her  attitude.  The  bishops  agreed  te  admonish  her,  and 
the  King  himself  sent  a  letter  bidding  her  to  return  at  once,  and 
warning  her  against  the  company  of  traitots.  Isabella  showed  no 
sign  of  obeying  her  husband's  commands,  but  her  growing  disre- 
pute made  it  impossible  for  her  to  remain  longer  in  Paris.  With 
her  son  and  paramour  she  went  to  Hainault,  where  she  secured  the 
alliance  of  Count  William  by  the  betrothal  of  the  newly  created 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  bis  daughter  Philippa,  without  reference  to 
the  magnates  of  England,  as  one  chronicler  points  out,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  English  King's  wishes.'  Troops  obtained  in 
Hainault,  as  part  payment  of  Philippa's  marriage  portion,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Count's  brother  John,*  and  all 
was  now  ready  fwan  invasion  of  England.  Meanwhile,  Edward  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  stave  off  impending  disaster.  Orders  were  issued 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  the  mustering  of  a  fleet,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  beacons  for  signalling  the  approach  of  an  invader.  A 
strict  search  was  instituted  in  all  the  ships  coming  to  England  for 
letters  sent  over  by  the  Queen's  partisans.     Special    regulations 

>  Poedera,  ii.  605,  607,  6og,  ■  Vita  Edwarii  Siaindi,  285-186;  Baker,  ao. 

leer,  30-31 ;  Muriitiuth,  4C ;  Avesburj',  381. 
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were  iasued  for  tbe  preserratioD  of  order  in  London,  the  Dopensen 
charging  themselves  particularly  with  the  fortification  of  the 
Tower.*  But  all  such  precautiona  and  preparations  were  of  no 
avail.  The  reward  of  many  years  of  misrule  was  to  be  reaped. 
Desertitms  from  tbe  King's  party  wereof  daily  occurrence.  Edward's 
tvother  tbe  Earl  of  Kent  made  his  way  from  Gascooj  to  join 
the  Queen,  even  John  of  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  had 
supported  his  cousin  through  many  crises,  had  to  be  declared 
a  traitor ;  many  others  were  imprisoned  for  hostility  to  the 
Dapensers,  and  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  refusing  to  obstruct  tbe 
passage  of  the  invaders,  sailed  off  to  plunder  their  old  foes  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy.*  However  energetic  they  might  be,  the 
Despensers  were  powerless.  England,  impatient  of  the  inefficiency 
of  its  incapable  King,  waxed  sentimental  over  the  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  of  a  dissolute  woman.' 

On  September  24th,  18X6,  the  blow  fell.  Isabella  landed  at 
Orwell,  near  Harwich,*  with  her  "gentle  Mortimer,"  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  John  of  Hainault  at  the  head  of  bis  mercenaries.  The 
invading  forces  made  their  first  halt  at  Walton  on  the  property  of 
Earl  Marshal,  who  soon  rode  into  the  camp,  followed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  Bishops  of  Hereford ,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  large  numbers  of  men  of  all  conditions  from  tbe 
surrounding  country,  who  swelled  the  army  to  quite  goodly  propor- 
tions. Undoubtedly  among  Isabella's  followers  were  men  who  hated 
the  Despensers  and  would  join  any  standard  against  them,  but  there 
was  a  Eu  larger  proportion  of  tboae  who  were  induced  to  draw  the 
sword  in  vengeance  for  a  woman's  wrongs.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of 
the  movement's  immediate  success.  Isabella,  whose  infidelity  was 
not  yet  generally  credited,  bad  that  attractive  power  peculiar  to 
unprincipled  women  ;  she  knew  the  value  of  striking  a  note  which 
has  always  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  sentimental  Englishman^ 
that  of  misunderstood  womanhood.  Faithful  to  her  pose,  she  set 
out  for  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  tbe  meek  posture  of  a  pilgrim.     It  was 

>  Poedera,  ii.  631 ;  Frtnch  C^nmUU  of  London,  49.  '  Ibid.,  49,  51:. 

*  lubella  poaed  u  an  injured  innocent,  and  ictaallr  had  the  audacity  to  wear 
widow's  weed*  with  gieac  oatentation  {Princh  Cllroniclt  of  Lon4on,  49.) 

*  Foedera,  ii.  643.  The  date  of  landing  u  variouily  given  by  the  chroniclcn, 
Bako,  ai ;  Murinnitb,  46;  and  Aveaburj.  a8a,  give  Septembei  aClh;  Annalii 
Pamlini,  313 ;  Frmck  CkronUU  of  London.  St  ;  and  Gnta  Edwardi  d*  Carnarvon, 
87,  give  September  a4th. 
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uinoimced  that  the  movement  was  aimed  solely  at  the  Despensers. 
Meanwhile,  Isabella  and  Mortimer  had  sent  to  the  Londoners,  ask- 
ing for  their  assistance  in  destroying  "the  enemies  of  the  land," 
but  the  (dtizens  prudently  returned  no  answer,  as  the  King  and  the 
Despensers  commanded  the  City  from  the  Tower  A  second  letter 
met  with  better  success.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Mayor, 
Chigwell,  a  nominee  of  the  King,  this  document  was  secretly  posted 
at  dawn  of  day  on  the  cross  in  Cheap,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
good  Queen  Eleanor,  and  copies  soon  appeared  in  the  windows  of 
bouses  all  over  the  City.  The  decision  of  the  Londoners  was  not 
long  in  doubt  when  the  King  fled  westwards  and  could  no  longer 
overawe  them  by  his  presence.  On  October  15th  the  hounds  of 
disorder  were  let  loose.  An  unfortunate  man  suspected  of  being  a 
Despenser  spy  was  the  first  victim,  and  then  the  Mayor  was  seized 
by  the  mob,  dragged  off  to  the  Guild  Hall,  "  crying  mercy  with 
clasped  hands,"  and  compelled  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
But  the  chief  object  of  the  mob's  wrath  was  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
as  one  of  the  Queen's  principal  enemies.  His  house  in  the  Outer 
Temple  was  sacked,  and  by  sad  mischance  he  himself  met  the  rioters 
as  be  was  riding  into  London,  was  seized  on  the  very  steps  of  St 
Paul's,  dragged  into  Cheap  and  decapitated.  His  head  was  sent  as 
a  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  but  his  body  was  left  naked  in 
the  street,^  and  not  for  some  months  did  it  receive  decent  interment 
in  bis  own  cathedral  city.  Thus  died  a  man  who,  whatev^  his  faults, 
rose  superior  to  the  men  of  this  unhappy  age  at  least  in  his  zeal  for 
learning,  to  which  his  foundation  of  Exeter  College  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  stands  as  a  perpetual  memoriaL  Meanwhile,  the  property 
or  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate, 
was  seized.  Chancellor  Baldock's  house  was  sacked,  the  Bardi 
merchants,  custodians  of  the  Despenser  wealth,  lost  their  all,  and  the 
Tower  was  captured.'  While  London  was  celebrating  the  triumph 
of  Isabella's  party,  Edward  was  fleeing  westwards,  accompanied  by 
his  few  faithful  followers,  the  E&v\  of  Arundel,  the  Despensers,  and 

>  The  vengefol  mob  refused  to  allow  the  Cuioiu  of  St.  Paul's  to  haiboor  the 
coipie,  but  it  found  temporaiy  burial,  tbankt  to  the  charity  of  two  poor  women, 

*FrtHck  ChnmicU  of  London,  51-56;  Mcisa,  ii.  3Ji-35a;  Gttta  EdmartU  dt 
Carnarvon,  86;  Annaltt  Ptailini,  315-317;  Baker,  33-34.  Two  of  Stapeldon'i 
muiderert  weie  afterwards  convicted  but  were  let  off  with  a  penance  {Annalit 
PauHiu,  345-346,  350).  The  two  citizens  who  had  helped  Mortimer  to  escape  were 
made  joint  wardens  of  the  Tower, 
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Raldock.  Nearly  every  one  else  had  forsaken  him.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  having  published  a  Bull  ajj^aiwt  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom,  intended  originally  for  the  Scots,  fled  to  his  home  in  Kent 
to  iratch  the  course  of  ereats.  It  was  now  only  a  question  whether 
the  King  would  escape  capture.  The  Queen  was  punuing  her 
husband  into  tiie  West,  but  before  proceeding  to  Gloucester  with  an 
army  increased  in  number  by  contingents  from  the  northern  countiee, 
found  time  to  listen  to  a  Bermon  |n«ached  at  Oxford  before  the 
Umversity  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  whidi  for  the  first  time 
the  intention  of  deposing  the  King  was  clearly  indicated.  Edward 
had  left  London  on  October  Sod,  and  by  way  of  Gloucester,  West- 
bury,  and  Tintem  reached  Chepstow  a  forbiight  later.  Together 
with  the  younger  Despenser  and  Baldock  he  tried  to  find  safety  in 
Lnndy  Island,  but  contrary  winds  drove  him  back  to  the  coast  of 
Wales.  He  was  at  Cardiff  on  the  STth,  and  after  many  wanderings 
took  final  refuge  in  the  Abbey  of  Neath.  Before  thb  had  happened 
the  eld^  Despenser  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  Bristol  to 
the  Queen,  who  at  once  had  him  tried  and  executed.  The  capture 
c^  the  King  was  not  long  delayed.  On  November  Idtii  he  and  his 
two  companions  were  betrayed  by  their  Welsh  friends,  and  Isabella 
was  complete  mistress  of  the  situatioa  Edward  was  imprisoned 
at  Kenilworth  under  the  care  of  Henr}-  of  Leicester,  who  had  already 
begun  to  style  himself  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  younger  Despenser 
was  executed  at  Hereford  a  few  days  later,  but  not  before  the  Earl 
of  Anindel  had  follen  into  the  enemy's  hands  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
had  sufered  the  same  fate.  In  all  cases  the  most  inhuman  indig* 
nitiea  were  heaped  upon  the  victims,  and  tliough  Baldock's  orders 
saved  him  from  instant  execution,  he  was  done  to  death  by  the 
London  mob  a  short  time  afterwards.' 

Thus  did  Edward  &11  into  the  power  of  his  adulterous  Queen, 
with  hardly  a  voice  raised  in  his  behalf,  and  only  in  Wales,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  there  any  sign  of  loyalty,  though  nevertheless 
it  was  by  the  Welsh  that  he  was  betrayed.  Those  few  whose  entire 
dependence  upon  him  had  compelled  fidelity  bong  now  dead,  the 
way  to  deposition  was  clear.  Before  Edward's  capture  his  son  had 
been  proclaimed  guardian  of  the  realm,  but  now  a  regent  could  not 
act  for  a  King  who  had  been  brought  back  to  the  seat  of  govem- 

>OMfa>EJwar£d(  Canbuvon,  87-89;  Baker,  35-36;  Mutimulh,  49-50;  Melaa, 
ii.  3S3;  AnnalM  PaulM.  3I9-33I. 
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ment,  so  legal  form  had  to  be  given  to  the  Tevolution  that  had 
taken  place.  Writs  had  been  issued  for  a  FarliameDt,  which  met 
on  January  7th,  1827.  The  magnates  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  support  the  Queen  and  her  son  in  their  "  quarrel "  against  the 
Despoisers  and  their  associates,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  an 
address  by  the  arch-conspirator  Orlton,  in  which  be  said  the 
question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  present  King  or  his  son 
should  rule  the  kingdom.  The  decision  was  not  long  in  doubt, 
since  the  I^ondoners,  still  so  turbulent  that  the  law  courts  were 
suspended  and  none  could  say  the  mob  nay,  shouted  down  any 
possible  opposition  to  the  sulMtitution  of  the  son  for  the  father. 
Four  bishops  and  a  few  others  managed  to  make  their  protests 
heard.  The  faithful  Archbishop  of  York,  who  though  much  mixed 
up  with  the  Court,  bad  managed  to  keep  a  reputation  for  unsullied 
honour,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Carlisle,  aad  Rochester  stood  almost 
alone  in  their  refusal  to  acclaim  the  new  King  in  Westminster 
Hall.i  A  justification  of  the  action  thus  taken  was  issued,  in  which 
the  misdeeds  of  Edward  II.  were  summarised.  Taken  as  a  whole 
this  document,  if  vague  in  its  charges,  was  fairly  accurate,  emphasis- 
ing as  it  did  tbe  failure  of  the  King's  foreign  policy,  his  n^lect  of 
the  advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom  for  that  of  evil  ministers, 
his  oppression  of  tbe  Church  and  violaticm  of  bis  coronation  oath 
by  not  enforcing  justice,  hts  waste  of  time  in  unseemly  occupations 
and  total  neglect  of  tbe  business  of  the  kingdom.^  In  this  last 
charge  the  secret  of  Edward's  failure  is  to  be  found.  He  was 
more  unbusinesslike  than  vicious,  "  Prudent,  pleasant  of  speech,  but 
maladroit  in  action,"  was  the  estimate  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  understood  the  true  cause  of  his  fall.*  Laziness  and  inability 
to  control  tbe  increasing  complications  of  government,  foolishness 
in  his  selection  of  agents  to  perform  his  will,  an  impatient  weakness 
which  prevented  concentration  on  any  definite  object  were  the 
qualities  which  ruined  this  unhappy  King.  Edward  l.'s  reign  had 
raised  government  to  a  fine  art,  which  required  constant  attention 
and  care.  It  now  needed  a  man  ready  to  apply  himself  closely  to 
affiuFB  of  state  to  fill  the  position  of  English  King,  unless  he  was 
possessed  of  that  touch  of  personal  magnetism  which  was  to  carry 

'  W.  Dene,  a  contemporary  notary,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  367.    C/.  Lanercoct, 
357-358. 

*Poedera,iL  650.  ■  SccJacrooica,  153, 
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EdwArd  III.  and  Henry  V.  through  the  rough  seas  of  their  owd 

times,  though  only  to  increaae  the  problems  which  their  anfortunate 
Guccefisors  would  have  to  face. 

Edward  was  yet  to  be  formally  deposed.  The  revolutionaries  had 
declared  that,  because  the  King  had  broken  his  coronatiou  oath, 
his  subjects  could  renounce  their  allegiance  and  consequently  depose 
him.  This  doctrine,  first  fully  enunciated  during  the  troubles  over 
Gaveston,  was  now  put  in  acfaial  use,  but  constitutioDal  theoiy  was 
not  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  the  acceptance  of  the  axiom  tbat 
kingship  was  a  matter  of  contract,  though  the  ooronation  charters 
issued  by  various  kings  might  suggest  the  idea  to  the  philosophers 
of  a  later  age.  Moreover,  the  still  more  democratic  theory 
enunciated  by  the  turncoat  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  cry 
"  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  Giod,"  would  in  those  days 
appeal  to  a  very  restricted  circle  of  poUticians.  The  one  thing 
needed  to  secure  the  revolutionary  settlement  was  to  obtain  the 
resignation  of  Edward  II.,  whom  many  regarded  as  rightful  monarch 
till  by  his  own  consent  he  had  resigned  that  position.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  procure  the  presence  of  the  captive  King  at  the 
recent  transactions  at  Westminster,  but  without  success,'  and  so  it 
was  after  the  drastic  action  of  deposition  had  taken  place  that 
Edward  was  induced  to  legalise  that  which  had  been  done  in  haste 
and  without  the  obsa-vation  of  formalities.  An  important  embassy 
waited  upon  him  at  Kenilworth,  but  before  it  was  received  in 
audience  the  Bishops  of  Hereftnd  and  Winchester  interviewed  the 
King  in  secret,  and  what  with  promises  of  honourable  treatment 
io  the  future,  and  what  with  warnings  that  a  refusal  to  abdicate 
in  the  present  excited  state  of  popular  feeling  might  mean  the  toss 
of  the  throne  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  his  son,  they  so  worked 
on  the  captive's  feelings  as  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  their  requests. 
Clod  in  a  black  robe  of  mourning,  he  received  the  other  members 
of  the  deputation,  but  before  a  word  could  be  spoken  he  fell  over 
in  a  dead  faint.  When  he  had  recovered,  Orlton  introduced  the 
deputation  in  a  speech  which  explained  its  mission,  and  with  tears 
the  King  assented  to  the  demand  of  Parliament.  On  the  following 
day  Sir  William  Trussell  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Pariiament 
renounced  the  allegiance  sworn  by  the  various  members  to  the 

iLanetcoat,  357;  Bml,  341. 
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King,  and  the  deputation  returned  to  London  to  report  the  success 
of  its  mission.'     Edvard  IIL's  reign  had  b^un. 

'  Baket,  aS-aS ;  ginng  infbnnatioii  obtained  from  hia  patton  Sit  Thomu  de  la 
More,  who  waa  present  at  the  interview  with  the  King  in  the  train  of  the  Bitbop  of 
Wincbestei.    Cf,  Brut,  341-341 ;  Lanercoat,  358. 
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CHAFFER  VIH 


THOUGH  his  peace  vaa  proclaimed  on  Janaary  S4tli,'  and  he 
was  crowned  with  due  solemnity  on  February  1st,  Edward 
III.  was  King  only  in  name — be  was  but  fourteen  years  old.  His 
mother  and  Mortimer  were  aupreme,  and  for  the  next  few  yean 
miflm&naged  the  affairs  of  the  nation  quite  as  e^ctively  as  bad 
the  man  whom  they  deposed,  for  when  they  came  to  rule  they 
found  immorality  and  sentimentality  formed  no  basis  on  wbidi  to 
raise  strong  governance.  Nor  were  their  supporters  one  whit 
superior  either  in  intellect  or  honesty  to  the  Despensers.  l^e 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  bad  been  inspired  only  by  a  desire  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Badlesmere  ;  Stratford,  though  perhaps  more  of 
a  statesman,  was  little  less  of  a  traitor  ;  Orlton,  prime  mover  in  the 
whole  disastrous  business,  was  totally  unprincipled  and  efficient  only 
in  intrigue ;  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  a  weakling.  Henry  Earl  of 
Leicester  alone  had  acted  with  discretion  and  moderation  through- 
out this  difficult  period.  Joining  the  opposition  as  the  natural 
heir  to  the  Lancastrian  tradition,  he  gave  the  enemies  of  Edward  II. 
an  invaluable  air  of  respectability,  of  which  they  showed  thentaelves 
conscious  by  putting  him  forward,  and  making  capital  out  of  the 
memory  of  Earl  Thomaa.  Though  an  attempt  to  secure  Lancaster 
a  place  among  the  saints  was  not  successful,  the  condemnation 
passed  npon  him  was  reversed,  so  that  his  brother  might  inherit  the 
titles  and  poeseaaions  to  vtbich  he  had  only  been  partially  restored, 
and  as  tbe  King's  most  important  relation,  the  new  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster was  apptnnted  guardian  of  his  person  and  placed  first  on  tbe 
list  of  councillors  to  advise  him  in  all  matters.^    As  heirs  to  the 

'  Foeden,  ii.  6B3.    The  leign  ii  dated  from  Jannaiy  asth  in  official  documents. 

*  Thn  Cooodl  was  largely  composed  of  men  devoted  to  I«^wlla  and  Uottimet, 
tbODgh  tbe  ArchUabop  of  York,  a  steadfaat  sdhereDt  of  Edward  II.,  could  not  be 
excluded.    Hemingbar^,  ii.  300 ;  KnigbtoD,  i.  447. 
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Lancoatrian  tradition  of  feigned  constitutionalism,  the  new  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  reissue  the  chartns  in  confirmation  of  English 
liberties,  adding  some  clauses  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  granting  relief  from  certain  royal  exactions.  One  piece 
of  l^islation  betrayed  the  hand  of  Orlton  and  the  other  unfaithful 
ecclesiastics,  for  the  Crown  renounced  the  right,  so  freely  exercised 
of  late,  of  seizing  the  temporalities  of  the  bishops.  Civic  liberties 
were  confirmed,  but  London  was  chosen  for  special  marks  of  favour. 
Not  only  was  its  now  time-honoured  right  to  elect  its  Mayor  restored, 
but  special  new  charters  were  granted,  forgiving  the  City  the  debt 
owed  to  the  Crown,  reducing  the  annual  ferm  of  the  Sheriflwick  to 
the  sum  that  it  had  been  before  its  increase  in  1870,  allowing  the 
citizens  to  devise  real  estate  within  the  City,  and  establishing  a 
monopoly,  dear  to  the  medieval  mind,  by  forbidding  any  market  to 
be  held  within  seven  miles  of  the  City.  Thus  was  London  rewarded 
for  the  murder  of  Stapeldon  and  the  destruction  of  all  law  and 
order. 

But  though  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  bore  a  fair  exterior, 
the  spirit  inspiring  the  new  rulers  was  one  of  selfishness  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  national  interests.  The  Queen  betrayed  her 
rapacity  by  taking  for  her  own  use  two-thirds  of  the  Crown  property, 
and  leaving  a  mere  modicum  upon  which  her  son  had  to  sustain  the 
royal  dignity  ;  but  worse  was  the  treatment  meted  out  to  her  hus- 
band. She  was  said  to  live  in  terror  of  being  compelled  to  return  to 
him,  and  to  be  convinced  that,  if  he  ever  got  free,  he  would  murder 
ber.* 

The  prisoner  was  soon  removed  from  the  courteous  custody  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gumey  and  Sir  John  Mai- 
travers,  who  were  ordered  to  take  him  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
his  friends  might  not  know  his  whereabouts.  From  Eenilworth  he 
was  taken  to  Corfe,  and  from  Corfe  to  Bristol,  but  as  in  the  latter 
city  there  were  too  many  signs  of  sympathy  with  the  captive,  he  was 
removed  secretly  to  Berkeley  Castle.  Acting  under  instructions  his 
gaolers  treated  him  with  great  severity  and  insolence.'  When 
Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  showed  courtesy  to  the  unwilling  guest  under 

1  W.  Dene  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  367. 

■  Tbe  Btory  ii  told  that,  on  Uie  way  to  Berkeley,  Edward  was  luddenly  ordered 
to  be  ahaved  to  remove  poMibili^'of  recognition.  When  ditch-water  alone  waa 
available  the  helpleaa  Edward  aat  weeing  for  hot  water  on  a  molebiU. 
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his  roof,  he  was  cut  ofT  from  all  communication  with  the  prisoner. 
Edward  was  sabmitted  to  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  his  death,  and  finally,  when  neither  pneamonia  nor 
dvsentery  would  come  to  the  aid  of  his  tonnenters,  was  barbarously 
alain  on  the  night  of  September  21st,  while  Lord  Berkeley  was  ab- 
sent at  his  manor  of  Bradley.  Roused  by  screams  emanating  from 
the  castle,  the  inhabitants  of  Berkeley  suspected  the  tragedy  that 
was  taking  place,  and  next  morning  their  suspicion  was  confirmed 
by  the  exposition  of  the  body  of  the  late  King,  who  was  said  to  have 
died  in  the  course  of  nature  during  the  night.^  Edward's  body  found 
a  last  resting-place  in  tbe  Abbey  Church  of  Gloucester,  and  there  in 
later  times  a  splendid  tomb,  which  survives  to-day,  was  raised  to  his 
memory. 

Isabella  and  her  abettors  had  miscalculated  when  they  ordered 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Tbey  had  won  success  by  playing  on 
the  string  of  popular  sentiment,  now  they  gave  a  different  course 
to  this  sentimentality,  which  naturally  seized  upon  the  last  victim 
to  fate  as  an  object  of  veneration.  Alive,  Edward  II.  was  but  an 
object  of  scornful  pity :  dead,  he  cried  aloud  for  the  vengeance  of 
his  wrongs.  But  it  was  not  only  in  matters  of  sentiment  that  the 
new  Groremment  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  nation.  In  its 
foreign  policy  it  trod  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Edward  II.,  that 
the  charge  brought  against  that  King  of  losing  Scotland  and  Gas- 
cony  recoiled  on  its  authors.  As  to  Gascony,  on  March  31st  1S27, 
a  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris,  and  ratified  on  April  11th  in  England, 
whereby  most  of  the  points  claimed  by  Charles  IV.  were  ceded, 
parts  only  of  Gascony  were  restored  to  the  English  king  at  the 
ooet  of  a  large  money  indemnity,  and  many  futhfiil  Gascons  were  sur- 
rendered to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  the  French  king.*  Furthermore, 
when  Charles  IV.  died  and  Philip  of  Valois  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
Edward  was  sent  over  to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine,  without  ever 
raising  the  question  of  those  parts  of  the  duchy  which  had  not  yet 
been  restored.'  No  less  yielding  was  the  attitude  towards  Scotland. 
One  of  the  earliest  acta  of  the  reign  was  to  confirm  tbe  treaty  made 
with  the  Scots,  but  peace  was  not  kept,  and  the  young  King  was 
sent  to  the  North  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

The  campaign  was  a  &ilure,  as  much  owing  to  quarreb  between 
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the  English  levies  and  the  Hainault  mercenaries,  as  to  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Scots,  and  at  length,  dispirited  and  out-manceavied, 
Edward  was  obliged  to  return  to  York,  bitterly  bewailing  the  ig- 
nonunious  outcome  of  his  first  campaign.  The  result  could  not  well 
have  been  otherwise.  The  Scots  were  splendidly  equipped  for 
speedy  movement.  They  were  all  mounted,  with  no  impedimenta 
and  little  provision  for  the  way.  They  drank  the  water  of  the 
rivers,  depended  on  the  cattle  of  the  district  for  meat,  and  for  the 
rest  contented  themselves  with  a  bag  of  oatmea)  at  their  back  and 
a  little  tin  plate  under  their  saddle  flap  to  make  oat-cakes.'  The 
English  on  the  contrary  were  obsessed  with  feudal  grandeur,  were 
clothed  in  the  In-i^t  liveries  of  their  lords,  and  thought  more  of 
dbplay  than  of  military  efficiency.^ 

Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  at  York,  since  arms  had 
fuled,  and  on  March  17th,  19S8,  a  fresh  treaty  was  signed  by  Bruce 
at  Edinburgh  and  confirmed  by  the  English  King  in  the  Parliament 
of  Northampton  on  May  4th.  The  £ing  of  England  definitely 
renounced  the  claim  of  overlordship  over  Scotland  put  forward 
by  Edward  I.,  in  return  for  which  Bruce  agreed  to  pay  ^^80,000. 
The  stone  of  Scone  was  to  be  returned,  and  Robert's  son  David  was 
to  many  Edward's  seven-year-old  sister,  Joanna  of  the  Tower.  On 
such  terms  perpetual  peace  was  declared.  The  wisdom  of  thus  ac- 
cepting what  was  an  accomplished  fact  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  men 
who  had  joined  in  deposing  Edward  II.  because  he  had  dragged  the 
name  of  England  in  the  dust  were  bv  no  means  satisfied.  On  all 
sides  there  rose  a  chorus  of  disapproval.  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  it 
was  said,  had  engineered  this  "  Shameful  Peace,"  mainly  to  secure 
Uiemselves  a  refuge  in  Scotland  if  their  power  should  fall.  England 
was  disgraced  even  more  than  in  the  days  of  the  late  King.  The 
Abbot  of  Westminster  voiced  public  opinion  by  refusing  to  allow 
the  sacred  stone  of  Scone  to  be  removed  from  his  church,  as  meaning 
the  abrogation  of  all  for  which  Edward  I.  had  fought. 

The  outcry  against  the  "  Shameful  Peace  "  was  but  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Mortimer  and  Isabella  were  not  only  discredited,  they  were 
daily  becoming  more  unpopolar.  Mortimer  especially  attracted 
men's  attention  by  making  no  effi)rt  to  conceal  his  relations  with 
the  Queen-mother.     He  accumulated  laige  estates,  and  aped  the 

>  Jean  le  Bel,  i.  ^7-^,  'Brut,  349. 
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numners  of  rojalty,  keeping  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
knights.  The  roarriagea  of  hia  daughters  to  men  of  importanoe 
[Hwvoked  hostile  comment,  vrbich  roee  to  a  roar  when  in  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Salisbury  in  October,  1928,  he  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  hitherto  unknown  title  of  Earl  of  March.'  So  obrious  weze 
the  intentions  of  the  guilty  couple  to  turn  all  things  to  their  own 
personal  advantage,  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  at  last  induced 
to  merc.  Supported  by  the  Eari  Marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Eent, 
both  brothers  of  the  late  King,  he  refused  to  attend  the  Parliament 
at  Salisbui^,  patting  fraward  as  his  excuse  a  list  of  charges  against 
Isabella  and  her  lover.  Unless  the  power  of  the  Council  was  re- 
stored, he  could  not  attend  Parliament.  To  support  bis  words  he 
mustoed  an  armed  force,  and  took  care  to  approach  the  Lond<m 
authorities  with  a  view  to  winning  them  over  to  his  cause.  Even 
Stratford  had  joined  the  opposition,  and  induced  the  Londoners  to 
urge  the  King  to  redress  thrae  grievances.  Six  hundred  Londoners 
mardied  out  secretly  to  help  the  Earl.  Meanwhile,  Aichbiihop 
Meopham,  who  had  just  succeeded  the  unworthy  Reynolds  at  Cao< 
terbury,  strove  to  collect  a  party  of  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to 
support  I^mcaater,  and  conferred  with  them  at  Blackfriais  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1829:  Mortimer  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  Earl's  pos- 
sessions, and  on  January  5th  he  occupied  Leicester,  the  centre  of  his 
opponent's  power.  With  a  considerable  army,  containing  many  of 
the  more  sober  magnates,  including  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
V^ncbester,*  Lancaster  marched  north,  but  at  Bedford  he  learnt 
that  the  King's  uncles  Edmund  of  Kent  and  Thomas  of  Norfolk 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  By  the  interventbn  of  the  Aniibishop 
of  Canterbury  terms  were  arranged,  whereby  Lancaster  was  par- 
doned on  the  payment  of  £11,000  and  a  promise  that  his  grievances 
would  be  redressed  in  the  next  Parliament.  Thus  once  more  a 
Lancastrian  par^  had  risen  against  a  royal  favourite,  oace  more  a 
temporary  compromise  had  been  patdied  up,  and  once  more  the 
favourite  hastened  the  crins  by  hU  attempts  to  crush  his  oiemies. 
The  King's  elder  uncle  was  the  chief  victim.     Edmund  of  Kent  had 

■  Bml,  aSes,  361-363,  368, 371 ;  Bakei,  43,  45 ;  Knighton,  i.  449-450 ;  Heming- 
batg,  iL  300, 

*  Stradbrd  had  nanowly  cKaped  bdng  murdered  by  Hoctimec'a  orderi  (Stephen 
Birchingtan  in  Anglia  Sacra,  u  19) ;  hia  ureat  had  been  ordered  on  November  nth 
(Poetoa,  ii.  753). 
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made  his  peace,  but  he  was  marked  out  for  destruction.  His  par- 
ticularly weak  character  made  it  eas;  for  his  enemies  to  tempt  him 
to  an  indiscretion,  and  when  he  was  told  a  long  story  of  how  his 
brother  Edward  was  still  alive  and  confined  in  Corfe  Castle,  he 
readily  believed  the  tale,  and  secured  oonlirmation  of  it  &om  a  friar 
preacher  whom  he  sent  to  investigate  the  matter.  In  so  doing  the 
Earl  of  Kent  was  merely  following  the  tread  of  public  opinion,  for 
the  growing  hatred  of  Mortimer  led  men  to  give  ready  credence  to 
such  stories.'  On  the  strength  of  this  information  the  Earl  was 
persuaded  to  write  a  letter  to  the  brother  whom  be  imagined  to  be 
still  alive,  which  was  promptly  conveyed  to  Mortimer,  who  in  con- 
junction with  Isabella  induced  the  King  to  summon  his  uncle  to 
Winchester.  Con&onted  in  full  Parliament  with  his  letter,  Kent 
confessed  that  he  had  been  moving  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the 
late  King,  whom  he  believed  to  be  still  alive,  and  gave  a  long  list 
of  people  who  bad  urged  him  to  take  this  course.  Mortimer  must 
have  been  unpleasantly  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  influential 
persons  who  were  cognisant  of  this  enterprise,  but  this  did  not  deter 
him  from  demanding  the  extreme  penalty,  and  Edmund  was  led  out 
to  execution. 

Thou^  no  tears  were  shed  for  Kent's  unhappy  fate,  since  his 
household's  depredations  and  their  unprincipled  purveyance  had 
rendered  faim  very  unpopular,^  his  execution  made  men  realise  their 
danger,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  particular  saw  that  he  would 
be  the  next  victim.  Stricken  with  blindness  since  his  recent  failure, 
he  had  to  resign  the  lead  to  men  of  less  importance,  such  as  Sir 
William  Montacute  and  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  They  adopted 
the  wise  plan  of  working  on  the  King's  pride,  pointing  out  to  him 
that  all  said  that  Mortimer's  aim  was  the  throne  itself  Edward 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  ignominy  of  his  position.     He  was  now 

■  In  1S77  there  wu  discovered  in  the  epiacopil  aichives  of  Maguelone  a  docn- 
ment  purponioK  to  be  a  letter  written  by  Manuele  del  Fieico,  Canon  of  Yoric  and 
Papal  Notary  to  Edward  III.,  giving  the  aubtcance  of  a  confetsion  made  to  bim  by 
E^uatd  It.  Tbeitoiy  therein  contained  was  to  the  effect  that  Edward  escaped  from 
Berkeley  Cattle  in  his  keeper'sclothes,  wandered  through  Germany  and  Italy,  finally 
■ettling  donm  in  a  Lombard  caitte,  where  be  ended  bis  days  aa  a  hermit.  The 
aatbenticitv  of  the  document  ia  at  least  suBpiciouB,  though  it  may  have  been  a  con- 
temporary forgery  produced  for  political  reasons.  See  Constantino  Nigra,  "  Uno 
degU  Bdoardi  in  Italia :  Favola  o  Stotia  "  in  Mnmo  AHtelogia  (April,  1910),  4tti 
Mriet,  foL  adi.  403-435,  where  the  letter  is  printed  ■■  txltmo. 

'Baket,  441  Murimuth,  60. 
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seventeen  years  old,  of  man's  estate  asage  was  counted  in  those  days. 
At  York,  during  the  Scottish  campaign,  he  had  been  married  to 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  who  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  son  and  heir, 
and  it  was  not  hecoming  the  dignity  of  a  King,  a  husband,  and  a 
father  to  be  thus  dragged  at  the  heels  of  an  adulterous  mother  and 
her  lover,  who  dared  to  take  precedence  of  him.'  When  he  attended 
the  Parliament  which  met  at  Nottingham  in  the  autumn,  he  gave 
his  consent  to  a  plot  to  seize  the  Queen  and  &vourite.  Some  ink- 
ling of  the  conspiracy  must  have  got  abroad,  for  at  Mortimer's 
suggestion  Isabella  retired  to  rest  with  the  keys  of  the  Castle  of 
Nottingham  under  her  pillow.  But  under  the  King's  instructions 
the  constable  of  the  castle  led  the  ctmspirators  through  an  under- 
ground passage  into  the  castle-yard,  where  they  rushed  to  Mortimer's 
chamber,  cutting  down  all  who  resisted,  and  despite  the  cries  of  Isa- 
bella, who  was  found  there,  dragged  their  victim  before  the  King. 
Edward  at  once  took  action.  On  October  30th  he  announced  the 
arrest  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  hb  intention  to  govern  the  king- 
dom himself  in  the  future,  and  a  few  days  later  be  ordered  a  new 
Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  since  that  assembled  at  Not- 
tingham was  not  considered  suitably  representative  of  the  nation. 
Mortimer  was  conveyed  to  I^ondon,  and  tried  before  the  magnates  in 
Bsaembly  at  Westminster.  There  he  was  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  on  November  29th  sufiered  a  traitor's  death  at  the  Elms  at 
Tyburn.  The  charges  brought  against  him  were  very  varied.  He 
had  set  aside  the  Council,  brought  discord  into  the  realm,  lured 
Kent  to  his  death,  attacked  Lancaster,  and  murdered  the  late  King, 
not  to  mention  the  embezzlement  of  the  £SO,000  paid  by  the  Scots, 
and  other  peculations.  Thus  fell  the  third  favourite  since  the  days 
of  Edward  I.  and  the  least  worthy.  He  had  few  redeeming  virtues 
and  no  strength  of  character  to  palliate  his  vices.  He  had  climbed 
to  power  by  methods  even  leas  worthy  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
and  had  used  that  power  for  a  brief  day  in  even  a  more  shameful 
way.  His  supporters  were  mostly  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  King 
showed  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years  in  dealing  with  his  mother.  No 
whisper  of  her  shame  was  allowed  to  creep  into  the  indictment 
brought  against  her  lover ;  as  a  chronicler  discreetly  put  it,  other 

a  the  Pope  ibowt  thai  he  had  been  planning  the 
ne  {Bug.  HUl.  Rtv.,  xxvi.  331-333). 
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reason§  for  Mortimer's  death  were  aot  revealed  to  the  populace,^ 
but  Isabella  was  shorn  of  all  power  and  her  lands  were  taken  from 
her,  though  a  suitable  allowance  was  made  for  the  upkeep  of  a 
household  worthy  of  her  position.  Though  she  was  not  kept  a 
prisoner,  as  foreign  chroniclers  state,  her  movements  were  controlled 
by  her  son  till  her  death  at  Hertford  Castle  on  August  22nd, 
1S58.*  With  the  execution  of  Mortimer  and  the  renwival  of 
Isabella  the  scene  changes.  A  young  prince  with  ambitious  ideas 
now  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  under  bis  guidance  En^and  was  to 
pass  through  times  of  martial  glory  and  military  triumph,  only  to 
experience  another  reaction,  when  tbe  tragedy  of  Edward  II.  was 
to  find  so  close  a  parallel  in  that  of  bis  great-grandson  Richard. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  thirty  yean,  which  separate  tbe  tall 
of  Mortimer  from  the  Treaty  of  Br^tigny,  by  attracting  the  attention 
and  kindling  the  imagination  tend  to  obscure  the  &ct  that  beneath 
the  glories  of  war  a  nation  was  developing,  and  developing  on  lines 
lud  down  by  Edward  I.,  blurred  but  not  obliterated  by  Edvrard  II. 's 
folly.  All  through  the  reign  of  the  last  King  the  voice  of  thecbronicler 
spoke  of  a  growing  national  spirit,  which  resented  the  way  England 
had  been  dragged  in  the  dust  and  had  been  de6ed  by  France  and 
Scotland.  National  spirit  had  not  been  translated  into  action  be- 
cause there  was  none  to  take  the  lead — no  man  of  striking  person- 
ality to  vivify  an  ideal,  failing  him,  no  man  of  transparent  honesty 
whom  all  could  trust  But  the  material  was  there.  Had  Lancaster, 
Mortimer,  nay  even  Despenser,  possessed  either  of  the  two  necessary 
qualities  for  leadership,  he  could  have  inspired  the  nation.  As  it 
was,  England  bad  to  wait  for  a  youthful  king,  who  with  all  his 
faults — and  they  were  many — was  possessed  of  vitalising  energy, 
which  helped  to  concentrate  national  aspirations  for  the  hriet  but 
effective  heyday  of  his  power,  and  to  win  tbe  affectionate  admiration 
of  his  subjects.  Edward  III.'s  characteristics  helped  both  to  make 
and  to  mar  the  nation ;  they^reated  the  first  real  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  English  patriotism,  and  they  prepared  tbe  way  for  the 
social  and  political  disasters  which  came  to  a  head  in  bis  grandson's 
reign.     He  had  the  necessary   striking  personality,   but  not  the 

>  Baker,  48,  Lanercoat,  366,  ia  not  so  ducteet. 

'  Knighton,  i.  484  ;  Quia  Edwardi  III.,  103  ;  Eulogium  Historiarum,  iij.  337. 
See  "  The  Lut  Days  of  Queen  Isabella  "  in  Arckaolagia,  txxv.  453-469.  She  waa 
botied  at  the  Giey  Fiiua  in  London. 
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intellectual  depth  which  alone  tnakei  a  great  character.  His  virtues 
and  vices  alike  were  summed  up  in  hia  ^lendid  physical  strength. 
Hie  time  had  not  yet  come  when  men  could  be  led  by  intellect  atone. 
A  Ciian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  triumphing  over  his  enemies  and  build- 
ing up  a  great  state  &om  the  seclurion  of  his  council  chamber,  might 
be  possible  in  fourteenth-oentury  Italy  but  not  in  fourteenth-cen- 
tury England.  Edward  I.'s  success  was  due  to  his  intellect,  but 
that  intellect  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  assert 
itself  had  it  not  been  seated  in  a  splendid  human  frame.  Edward 
ril.  had  the  frame  without  the  intellect.  True,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  educated  by  the  careful  counsel  of  Ridiard  of  Bury,  who  by 
his  own  coufesBioD  preferred  manuscripts  to  money  and  "  slender 
pamphlets  to  pampered  palfreys  " ; '  true,  he  was  not  slov  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  literary  retainers,  but  his  actions,  hia  statesman- 
ship, his  ideas  were  those  of  one  who  glories  in  his  animal  strength. 
It  was  his  prowess  in  the  tournament  and  bis  reputation. as  a 
warrior  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  chroniclers,  who  found  do 
British  sovereign  to  compare  with  htm  save  the  romantic  Arthur, 
the  soul  of  chivalry  and  the  master  of  knightly  prowess.  He  was 
a  born  soldier  if  never  a  great  tactician,  and  the  active  part  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  a  war  of  his  own  seeking.  Selfish  and  head- 
strong in  satisfying  his  own  particular  tastes,  he  did  not  think  of 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Self-indulgent  from  first  to  last,  it 
was  his  good  chance  that  his  earlier  warlike  indulgences  kindled 
the  imagination  of  his  people,  just  as  bis  later  amorous  ones  pro- 
voked tiie  unqualified  censure  of  his  warmest  admirers.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Edward,  like  Richard  I., 
merely  looked  on  England  as  a  place  to  provide  him  with  money 
to  indulge  his  tastes.  At  times  he  could  give  the  nation  an  ideal, 
as  when  through  the  mouth  of  his  Chancellor  be  declared  that 
England  lay  nearer  to  his  heart,  was  to  him  a  place  more  full  of 
delight  and  honour  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.*  Thb 
language  was  a  sign  of  the  times ;  it  shows  that  selfishness  in  the 
sovereign  needed  a  cloak,  and  the  cloak  worn  by  Edward  III. 
helped  to  teach  the  Eoglbhman  the  lesson  of  patriotism.  Edward 
m.  crystallised  national  feeling,  showing  EDglishmen  that  they 
could  hold  their  own  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  The  little 
island  in  the  north  of  Europe  was  almost  an  unknown  quantity  to 
1  PhiloMlon,  ed,  E.  C.  TboniM  ti9i>3).  i>3-  *  Rot.  Pul.,  U.  289, 
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the  stateamen  of  the  Continent,  except  in  so  fiar  ss  its  ruler  was  a 
powerful  vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Edward  placed  it  amongst 
the  first  powers  of  the  civilised  world,  if  only  for  a  time.  A  war, 
illegitimate  in  its  intention,  and  disastrous  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, pulled  the  nation  tof^ther,  carried  it  outside  the  petty 
domains  of  party  politics,  made  it  feel  its  strength,  and  cultivated 
confidence  in  itself.  In  a  word,  Edward  raised  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  subjects,  and  thus  served,  quite  unconsciously,  the  people  whom 
he  ruled.  Apart  from  this,  his  personal  qualities  were  not  remark- 
able. He  was  a  stickler  for  the  formalities  of  religion,  a  constant 
pilgrim  to  shrines,  a  founder  of  religious  houses,  such  as  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  Graces  near  the  Tower,'but  there  are  no  signs  in  him 
of  deep,  true  religious  feeling.  He  was  open-handed,  ready  to  make 
gifts,  extravagant  and  luxurious  in  his  tastes.  In  a  word,  a  man 
full  of  animal  spirits,  energetic  almost  to  the  point  of  restlessness, 
one  who  must  needs  have  some  vent  for  these  spirits  and  this  energy, 
else  evil  would  befall  both  himself  and  thenation. 

The  young  King's  position  was  less  difficult  than  the  recent 
disturbances  would  suggest.  Execution  and  natural  causes,  which 
had  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  gave  the  new  King  the 
opportunity  to  raise  men  well  affected  to  himself.  No  less  than 
seven  Earls  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  The  son 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  given  the  Earldom  of  Derby,  William 
de  Bohun  that  of  Northampton,  William  de  Montacute  was  created 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Robert  UfFord  Ear)  of  Suffolk,  Hugh  de  Audley 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  William  Clinton  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Earldom  of  Devon  had  already  been  conferred  on  the  famil}- 
of  Courtenay.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  insubordination 
survived  as  the  legacy  of  the  last  reign.  A  judge  might  be  seized 
and  held  to  ransom  by  lawless  freebooters,  two  barons  could  so  far 
forget  the  respect  due  to  royalty  as  to  come  to  blows  in  Parliament, 
and  a  royal  official  might  slay  a  rival  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
King.  But  such  behaviour  was  sternly  repressed,  and  soon  the 
country  settled  down  to  comparative  peace  and  quietness,  though 
the  King's  extravagance  spread  dismay  among  his  subjects  when 
hb  agents  exacted  the  harassing  and  often  condemned  right  of 
purveyance.  Edward's  superfluous  energy  had  to  exhaust  itself  in 
tournaments  and  feastings.  His  carei-r  as  a  soldier  had  not  yet 
begun. 
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There  were  two  possible  eDemtes  od  wbom  he  might  try  his 
svord — Scotland  and  France.  For  a  time  peace  reigned  with  both 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  made  by  Mortimer  and  Isabella,  but  it 
vould  not'be  hard  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  either.  Scotland  was  the 
first  to  offer  the  opportunity,  though  the  boy  David  Bruce  bad 
succeeded  his  father  Robert  in  13S9  in  all  quietness,  and  was  allied 
by  marriage  to  Edward.  In  England  generally  there  was  a  desire  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  "  Shameful  Peace,"  and  certain  nobles 
— the  "  Difflnherited  " — Englishmen  who  had  lost  estates  in  Scot- 
land, or  Scots  who  had  adhered  too  long  to  the  English  party,  had 
a  grievance,  in  that  they  had  not  been  restored  to  their  Scottish 
lands  as  promised  in  the  treaty.  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  the 
late  King  John  who  had  died  an  exile  in  France,  saw  an  opportunity 
to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  throne  with  Englbh  assbtance. 
Edward  III.,  though  he  had  made  representations  to  the  Scottish 
Government  about  the  "  Disinherited,"  felt  unable  to  countenance 
Balliol's  project,  since  he  was  bound  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine 
to  observe  the  treaty  arranged  for  him  while  still  under  tutelt^e. 
He  enjoined  on  his  subjects  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace, 
forbade  the  army  which  had  been  raised  by  Balliol  to  march 
tbrongh  England,  and  appointed  Henry  Percy  Guardian  of  the 
Marches,  with  strict  instructions  to  see  that  no  force  passed  into 
Scotland.  Nevertheless,  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  pro- 
posed expedition  had  his  secret  support.'  The  overland  route 
being  barred,  Balliol,  David  Earl  of  .\tho),  and  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, who  claimed  the  Comyn  lands,  set  sail  from  Ravcnspur  in 
Yorkshire  on  July  31st,  133%,  vrith  their  forces  and  reached  King- 
horn  on  August  6th,  where  the  Scots  who  tried  to  prevent  his 
landing  were  easily  put  to  flight.  From  Kinghom  the  invading 
army  marched  by  Dunfermline  towards  Perth,  and  was  met  at  the 
River  Earn  by  the  hastily  levied  forces  of  Donald  Earl  of  Mar, 
an  incompetent  mediocrity  though  now  regent. 

The  Scottish  army,  estimated  variously  at  anything  between 
twenty  and  forty  thousand  men,  was  encamped  on  Dupplin  Moor ; 
oppotiing  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  the  far  inferior 
force  of  the  "  Disinherited,"' consisting  of  about  three  thousand  foot 
and  a  few  hundred  horse  at  the  most,  nearly  all  English,  though 

'  Knigbton,  i.  461. 
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a  few  Hainault  mercenaries  and  a  sprinking  of  Scots  helped  to 
make  up  the  numbers.  Such  a  diminutive  invading  force  could 
only  hope  for  success  through  the  exerdse  of  unflinching  bravery 
and  unhesitating  daring.  While  Mar  was  preparing  for  an  engage- 
ment on  the  foliowing  day,  the  English  slipped  across  under  cover 
of  night  by  a  ford  known  to  some  of  thcdr  Scottish  allies,  and 
fell  upon  the  camp  of  their  foes,  where  they  did  much  slaughter. 
When  day  dawned  they  saw  the  main  body  under  the  regent  him- 
self advancing  in  one  mass  to  the  attodc,  and  realising  their  danger 
retired  to  a  slight  eminence  to  receive  the  charge  of  this  far  superior 
force.  But  the  Scots,  though  numerous,  were  disorganised  levies, 
while  the  English  were  picked  and  disciplined  men,  commanded  by 
one  who  knew  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  Scottish  tactics. 
When  the  hill-top  was  reached  the  whole  English  force,  save  some 
forty  German  mercenaries  kept  in  reserve,  was  dismounted,  the 
men-at-arms  drawn  up  in  the  centre,  the  archers  thrown  forward 
loosely  on  each  flank  so  as  to  make  a  concave  formation  within  which 
to  receive  the  Scottish  charge.  When  the  shock  came,  the  English 
centre  reeled  for  a  moment,  but  held  its  ground  long  enough  to 
enable  the  archers  on  the  flanks  to  pour  a  ceaseless  Kre  into  the 
compact  body  of  tlie  enemy.  More  and  more  pressed  together  by 
this  flank  attack,  the  Scots  wavered  and  then  fled,  leaving  a  dense 
pile  of  slain  in  front  of  the  shaken  but  still  unbroken  English  line.' 
The  victory  of  Dupplin  Moor,  the  greatest  triumph  the  archers 
had  hitherto  secured,  was  absolutely  decisive.  The  combination  of 
lance  and  bow  was  irresistible  against  a  blind  uncolculated  charge. 
The  tactics  begun  in  the  Welsh  wars,  and  developed  by  Edwwd  I. 
in  Scotland,  had  been  carried  one  step  further  on  the  road  to  uni- 
versal recognition.  For  Balliol  the  victory  meant  much.  Perth 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  full  armour 
Bunounded  by  his  armed  friends.  Edward  IIL's  hitherto  correct 
attitude  broke  down  before  the  argument  that  as  Scotland  bad 
deposed  her  King,  treaties  made  in  the  past  were  void.  By  Novem* 
ber  33rd  Balliol  had  promised  to  do  homage  for  Scotland,  to  lead 
his  army  in  support  of  his  overlord  whenever  summoned,  to  yield 
the  border  town  of  Berwick,  and  even  to  marry  Edward's   little 

'  Vita Bdtrardill I.,  lo^-ioj;  Melta,  ii.  363-365 ;  Lanercost,  367-368 ;  Knigblon, 
i.  463-463 ;  Hemjngbiugh,  ii.  304-305.  For  the  n^nificancc  of  Che  battle  in  miliUry 
hUtOfy,  see  article  by  Dr.  MoiTti  in  B»g.  Hiit.  Rev.,  xii.  430-431. 
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nster  Joan,  if  her  betrothal  to  his  riva]  David  Bruce  did  not  take 
place.  From  begiimiDg  to  end  the  momlity— even  the  political 
momlity — of  Edward'g  attitude  is  at  least  doubtful.  BalUol  con- 
fessed that  what  success  he  had  already  attained  had  been  solely 
due  to  Edward's  subjects  and  to  Edward's  coanivauce.  He  was  by 
no  means  secure  upon  his  throne,  and  ytt  the  English  King  treated 
him  as  an  undisputed  sovereign,  and  took  advantage  of  his  weakness 
to  reassert  the  claims  put  forward  by  Edward  I.  but  formally  re- 
noanced  only  a  few  years  before.  Once  more  a  Balliol  was  to  be  a 
poppet  kin^  in  the  hands  of  an  English  overlord.  How  entirely 
Balliol's  hold  over  Scotland  depended  on  English  aid  was  dramati- 
cally illustrated  before  long.  On  Decembo'  17th  he  was  surprised  at 
Annan  by  his  enemies,  when  most  of  his  English  supporters  had  re- 
turned home,  and  barely  escaped  with  bis  life  to  England.  Edward, 
DOW  too  deeply  implicated  in  Balliol's  fortunes  to  refase  open  sup- 
port, seized  the  excuse  which  the  Scots  offered  by  renewing  their 
hamssing  raids  on  the  lands  of  the  perfidious  English.  To  himself 
be  declared  that  the  peace  he  had  signed  with  the  Scots  had  been 
made  under  the  compulsion  of  Mortimer,  to  the  wor^d  he  maintained 
that  the  Scots  had  broken  the  peace  by  crossing  the  Border.  TTie 
feudal  levy  was  called  out  for  May  30th  at  Newcastle,  the  bordos 
were  to  be  cleared  of  cattle,  and  engines  of  war  were  to  be  made  at 
York  to  facilitate  the  si^  of  Berwick  which  had  already  been 
b^un  by  Balliol.^ 

By  May  SOth  Edward  himself  had  joined  the  forces  before  Ber- 
wick and  proceeded  to  blockade  the  place,  which  was  now  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  assault,  owing  to  his  grand&ther'B  fortificati<Kis.  A 
long  and  tedious  siege  ensued,  during  which  a  portion  of  the  town 
was  burnt,  but  though  the  besieged  were  heartened  by  the  news  of 
a  rising  in  the  ever-troublesome  Wales,  and  the  supporters  of  David 
tried  to  make  a  diversion  by  haiTying  England,  all  was  of  no  avail, 
and  on  July  15th  it  was  ^reed  that  the  town,  if  not  relieved  before 
the  SOth,  ^ould  be  surrendered.  Edward  was  thus  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  'Hiough  invading  a  hostile  country,  he  could 
assume  the  defensive  if  attacked  by  a  relieving  force,  the  garrison 
at  Berwick  being  too  worn  out  to  create  a  diversion  in  the  rear, 

■  Poedeta,  ii.  Sss^Ssa;  VitaBdmwdi  III.,  109-110;  Lanercou,  3701731  Heming- 
bmgh,  iL  306-307. 
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though  when  it  was  kaowii  that  the  ScottUh  army  was  advancing, 
he  placed  an  adequate  force  in  the  trenches,  before  drawing  off  his 
main  body  to  join  issue  with  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  July 
19th  the  English  army  took  up  its  position  on  Halidon  Hill  in 
three  divisions,  the  centre  being  commanded  by  the  King,  with  his 
uncle  Thomas  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  Marshal,  on  his  right,  and  on 
his  left  Edward  Balliol.  The  latter  with  Henry  de  Beaumont  had 
been  responsible  for  the  victory  of  Dupplin  Moor,  and  it  was  there- 
fore probably  at  their  Huggestion  that  each  division  had  small  wings 
of  archers  and  that  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  were  dismounted 
and  fought  on  foot,  to  the  astonishment  of  at  least  one  English 
chronicler  who  looked  upon  this  as  a  great  innovation.'  The  battle 
that  ensued  was  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  Dupplin  Moor.  The 
Scots,  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  English,  advanced  in 
four  battalions  and  tried  to  dash  up  the  hill  in  close  formation. 
Again  the  archers  on  the  English  flanks  did  their  work,  and  so 
efiectively,  that  only  a  straggling  remnant  of  the  Scottish  host 
reached  the  English  lines.  The  battle  was  won  before  the  Englbh 
men-at-arms  had  struck  a  blow.  Again  the  slaughter  was  tremen- 
dous, though  the  English,  who  had  practically  not  fought  at  all,  could 
boast  the  wonderfully  small  death-roll  of  one  knight,  one  man-at- 
arms,  and  a  few  foot  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  vindication  for  the 
new  tactics.  The  Scots  had  not  progressed  in  the  art  of  war.  They 
fought  both  at  Halidon  Hill  and  at  Dupplin  Moor  in  the  way 
that  had  brought  victory  at  Bannockburn,  though  the  cases  were 
not  similar.  At  Bannockburn  they  had  been  on  the  defensive,  in 
the  other  two  engagements  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  the 
oflensive,  and  the  pike  was  a  far  more  serviceable  weapon  in  defence 
than  in  attack.  Above  all  at  Bannockburn  the  English  neglected 
their  archers,  while  at  Dupplin  Moor  and  Halidon  Hill  the  day 
had  been  won  by  the  archer,  and  in  the  last  case  by  the  archer 
alone.  Edward's  first  great  victory  at  once  won  for  him  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  dispirited  by  constant  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Scots.  English  pride  revived,  the  English  King  had  struck  the 
spark  of  his  first  success,  and  his  joyful  subjects  gave  vent  to  their 
rifdng  spirits  in  a  ballad  which  flung  the  triumphal  song  of  the 
Scottish  maidens  after  Bannockburn  back  in  their  teeth ; — 

1  Baker,  51. 
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SkottM  out  of  BerwicL  and  of  Abirdene, 
At  the  Bannok  bnra  wu  ye  to  kene ; 
Tbare  alogh  ye  many  ukles,  aU  it  was  tene. 
And  now  has  King  Edward  wroken  it,  I  wene.> 

Thus  was  the  morale  of  King  E)dward's  subjects  restored.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  victory  was  the  surrender  of  Berwick  and 
the  restoration  of  Balliol  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  little  King 
David  was  carried  off  to  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  closely  guarded 
from  attack  until  the  continued  successes  of  his  rival  induced  his 
friends  to  send  him  with  his  wife  to  France.'  But  Scotland  was  not 
conquered.  The  Bruce  tradition  was  too  strong,  and  few  except  time- 
servers  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Balliol,  too  obviously  the  English 
King's  puppet  to  draw  any  national  party  to  his  side.  Moreover, 
Edward  was  foolish  enough  to  emphasise  the  dependence  of  bis 
subject  King.  Not  satisfied  by  the  homage  performed  by  Balliol 
at  Newcastle  on  June  Idth,  1834,  he  compelled  him  to  surrender 
not  only  the  town  of  Berwick — the  covenanted  price  of  his  assistance 
— but  also  great  part  of  Southern  Scotland  including  Edinburgh, 
Selkirk,  and  Dumfiies.  English  sherifis  were  appointed  to  the 
cooaties,  and  an  English  Justiciar  was  placed  over  Lothian.  The 
efi^  of  such  drastic  annexations  was  to  stultify  Enghsh  policy  in 
Scotland,  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  Balliol  being  a  realty 
effective  support  to  his  overlord,  since  his  position  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  constant  assistance.  Edward  had  undertaken  a  task 
which  bad  defied  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  grandfather  under 
far  more  &vourable  circumstances,  and  more  than  this,  he  had 
undertaken  it  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  rather  than  as  part  of  a  well- 
d^ned  polity.  He  had  undoubtedly  provoked  the  new  Scottish 
war,  and  thereby  laid  up  a  store  of  trouble,  when  he  discovered  that 
more  glory  was  to  be  won  on  the  plains  of  France  than  in  the 
moors  and  hills  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  idea  of 
contfolliog  the  Scottish  king  for  the  more  startling  project  of 
securing  the  French  throne. 

Edward's  Scottish  policy  would  be  negligible  were  it  not  for 
the  mihtary  importance  of  the  battles,  and  for  the  part  to  be  played 
by  Scotland  during  the  French  war.  While  the  Bruce  party  was 
steadily  driven  into  the  arms  of  France,  there  was  a  constant  s( 

>  The  pocDM  of  Lawrence  Minot,  ed.  by  Joseph  Hall  (Oxfbid,  1SS7),  p.  4 
PoUtical  Song!  <RoU«  Serie*),  61. 
■  LaoercoM,  078. 
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of  power  between  the  two  Scottish  factions  according  to  the  degree 
that  Edward  was  able  to  support  Balliol.  As  soon  as  the  English 
had  withdrawn  in  1844,  the  Scots  rose  against  their  King — too  much 
the  son  of  his  father  to  be  able  to  control  unruly  subjects — drove 
him  to  Berwick,  and  once  more  asserted  the  claims  of  David.  Flight 
was  becoming  a  habit  with  Balliol,  as  was  appeal  to  Edward,  and 
in  November  the  two  kings  advanced  to  Roxburgh,  where  they 
wintered.  Edward,  realising  by  now  that  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
was  no  holiday  task,  prepared  for  a  determined  effort  and  transferred 
the  law  courts  from  Westminster  to  York,  as  was  the  custom  when 
the  King  anticipated  a  long  sojourn  in  the  northern  districts. 
Scotland  was  overrun  by  the  English  forces  in  the  spring  and  again 
in  the  autumn,  a  short  truce  in  the  summer  having  been  procured 
by  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  France.  In  August  the  Earl  of 
Athol  and  a  considerable  party  of  Bruce  adherents  capitulated. 
Balliol  had  become  a  mere  cipher,  but  though  Edward  was  practically 
King  of  Scotland,  the  troubles  with  France  were  steadily  taking 
precedence  of  Scottish  affairs  in  his  mind.  When  Athol,  who  had 
been  made  his  representative  in  Scotland,  wa.s  slain,  he  again  went 
northwards,  but  very  little  was  done,  and  the  end  of  1S36  saw  him 
back  in  England  with  little  likelihood  of  speedy  return.  In  his 
various  campaigns  after  Halidon  Hill  Edward  never  got  into  touch 
with  the  Scots,  who  retired  before  his  advance,  and  refused  to  meet 
him  in  open  field,  using  with  triumphant  success  the  tactics  which 
were  to  prove  so  useful  to  the  French  later  in  the  reign.  The  out- 
standing event  of  1388  was  the  long  siege  of  Dunbar  Castle,  de- 
fended so  gallantly  by  the  Countess  of  March  in  her  husband's 
absence  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  commanded  the  besiegers, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  task.  So  the  war  draped  on,  a 
series  of  petty  sieges  and  insignificant  skirmishes,  the  English  being 
slowly  driven  from  the  country,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had 
been  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce,  though  there  was  no  Barbour  to 
cherish  the  details  and  surround  every  little  incident  with  the 
romaoce  of  chivalry,  Edward  Balliol  became  more  and  more  a  king 
without  a  kingdom,  watching  from  England  Edward's  forces  trying 
to  maintain  a  hold  over  his  inheritance.  At  last  so  secure  was  the 
Bruce  party  by  1S40,  that  King  David  and  hts  Queen  were  able  to 
return,  and  the  failure  of  Edward  III.'s  first  aggressive  policy  was 
complete 
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CHAPTEK  IX 


IF  Edward  had  hoped  by  his  interference  in  Scotland  to  protect 
his  rear  in  caae  of  a  French  war,  he  had  grievously  miscalculated. 
llie  Scots  were  now  more  ready  than  ever  to  assist  France  against 
England,  and  the  opportunity  to  give  such  assistance  might  come 
at  any  time.  The  relation  of  Edward  with  France  had  been  com- 
plicated by  the  death  in  13S8  of  Charles  IV.  without  heirs,  though 
he  left  his  wife  enceinte.  The  posthumous  child  proved  to  be  a 
daughter,  the  possibility  of  whose  succession  was  never  entertained, 
since  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  daughters  of  liouis  X.  and 
Philip  V.  in  favour  of  their  uncles  had  established  the  principle 
that  women  could  not  succeed  to  the  French  throne.  A  difficult 
problem  had  still  to  be  solved.  The  senior  representative  of  the 
male  branch  of  the  Capetian  House  was  Philip  of  Valois,  first 
cousin  to  the  last  three  kings,  and  grandson  of  Philip  III.,  but  it 
mi^t  be  argued  that  a  woman,  though  incapable  of  reigning  her- 
self, could  bridge  over  a  gap  in  the  male  line  and  hand  on  the  suc- 
cesdon  to  her  son.  Edward  II.'s  widow  could  not  occupy  the 
French  throne  as  heiress  to  her  defunct  brother,  but  could  she  not 
hand  on  her  claims  to  her  son  Edward  III.,  the  nearest  male  heir 
of  the  eldest  branch  of  Philip  III.'s  descendants  ?  '  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Edward  I.  would  have  seized  upon  such  an  opportunity 
to  turn  legal  argument  to  his  own  advantage,  and  even  MorUmer 
and  Isabella  strove  in  a  feeble  way  to  assert  claims  which  were  in 
no  way  hostile  to  the  ideas  of  the  age ;  but  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency outweighed  those  of  strict  legality.  The  French  mag- 
nates possessed  a  sufficient  glimmering  of  national  feeling  to  declare 
that  ihey  would  not  allow  the  kingdom  to  become  an  appuiage  of 
■  The  danghUii  of  Loois  X.  and  Philip  V.  had  (u  yet  borne  no  male  heir. 
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the  English  crown,  and  with  one  voice  proclaimed  Philip  of  Valoia 
as  their  sovereign. 

The  claims  of  Edward  had  been  ofEctally  put  forward  with  some 
show  of  substantiating  them  by  force,  but  when  Philip  sent  over  a 
demand  that  his  vassal  of  Aquitaine  should  perform  the  homage 
due  to  him  as  King  of  France,  followed  by  an  ultimatum  in  1S!I9, 
a  promise  to  do  so  speedily  was  given.  On  June  6th  Edward  did 
homage  in  person  at  Amiens,  but  the  question  was  not  thereby 
settled,  since  the  English  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  French  language 
as  an  excuse  for  refusing  liege  homage  to  Philip  and  limiting  the 
oath  tooae  of  fealty,  saving  the  rights  and  claims  of  their  sovereign. 
After  Edward  had  become  King  in  fact  as  well  as  name  in  1330,  he 
received  a  peremptory  summons  to  Paris  to  renew  his  homage  with- 
out reservations :  be  replied  in  the  following  March  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  oath  taken  at  Amiens  as  liege  homage,  and  thus  definitely 
renouncing  his  claim  to  the  French  throne.* 

The  horizon  seemed  clear.  But  though  English  claims  to  the 
French  throne  might  appear  to  be  abandoned,  there  were  still 
countless  opportunities  for  friction  between  ihe  two  countries.  The 
dangerous  experiment  of  a  joint  crusade  was  suggested  as  a  means 
of  cementing  the  kings'  friendship,  but  the  project  came  to  nothing, 
and  a  war  between  the  two  would-be  crusaders  themselves  became 
more  and  more  inevitable.  Peace  was  not  a  normal  relation  be- 
tween France  and  England  at  this  period.  Edward's  father  and 
grandfather  alike  had  had  friction  with  their  overlord,  and  more 
and  more  did  it  become  apparent  that  feudal  ideas  could  not  solve 
a  problem  of  such  complicated  relations  as  existed  between  the  two 
sovereigns.  Edward,  like  all  kings  who  come  young  to  power,  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  and  as  supreme  monarch  in  Eng- 
land, he  did  not  take  kindly  to  vassalage  in  France.  But  his  policy 
was  not  aggressive  at  the  outset.  It  fell  to  Philip  to  act  the  pro- 
vocative part,  for  he  was  determined  to  strike  the  blow  that  would 
crown  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  incorporate  Aquitaine  as 
part  of  the  personal  inheritance  of  the  French  throne.  But  he  was 
too  self-confident,  too  sure  that  nothing  could  undermine  his  power, 
too  contemptuous  of  English  resources.  This  over-confidence  led 
him  to  neglect  the  great  opportunity  to  crush  his  future  rival  while 
the  war  in  Scotland  monopolised  English  attention.  Edward  on 
■  FoedcTB,  iL  813, 
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his  tade  was  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  an  attadi  from  France 
whilst  he  was  employed  in  the  North.  During  the  si^e  of  Berwick 
lie  took  the  precaution  to  fortify  Dover,  and  to  urge  his  subjects, 
most  especially  those  who  were  sailors,  to  rehwi  from  offering  any 
proTocatton  to  the  French  whidi  might  cause  an  outbreak  of  war.' 
AgatD,  in  ISSl,  when  he  was  contemplating  another  mvasion  of 
Scotland,  he  wrote  to  Philip  to  revive  negotiations  with  regard  to 
outstanding  difficulties  in  Guienne,  and  sought  to  keep  him  from 
active  interference  by  assuring  him  of  his  desire  for  peace  and  his 
belief  that  the  negotiations  would  tend  to  a  happy  issue.'  Yet 
Philip  did  give  some  half-hearted  help  to  the  Scots.  He  could 
claim  that  if  Edward  sheltered  Robert  of  Artoia,  exiled  from 
France  on  the  charge  of  forgery  and  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,' 
be  was  at  liberty  to  shelter  David  Bruce  the  exiled  ICing  of  Scot- 
land. Indeed  bo  suspicious  was  the  favour  shown  to  this  fugitive, 
that  it  was  confidently  reported  that  the  French  king  had  been 
acknowledged  as  overlord  of  Scotland,  and  had  evoi  declared  that 
Christendom  should  never  have  peace  till  be  was  lord  and  emperor 
of  France,  England,  and  Scotland  together.*  Whatever  Philip's 
preten8i<HU,  be  was  obviously  using  the  Scots  as  a  weapon  against 
Edmrd.  French  ships  actually  bearing  arms,  ammunition,  and 
men  to  Scotland  were  captured  in  1337  by  English  sailors.' 

Philip,  however,  did  not  act  with  vigour.  He  might  by  feudal 
law  have  summoned  Edward  to  answer  for  harbouring  Robert  of 
Artois,  but  this  he  failed  to  do  for  a  long  time.*  He  might  have 
seized  the  opportuni^  of  disputes  which  arose  in  1333  between 
English  and  French  sailors  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Edward, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  here,  too, 

'  Dipiez,  Lit  PTtliminairtt  de  la  Qunrt  de  Cml  Ans,  go,  quoting  ftivy  SeaU, 

*lbid,,  Pitca  JtuHficativts,  No.  i,  p.  407. 

'  Robert  clumed  the  county  of  Artoia  as  next  male  hdi ;  it  was  awarded  to  his 
uot  M  ttettierof  kin.  Heproducedduuten  to  prove  the  oiatom  of  male  tucceision, 
which  wen  proved  to  be  forgeries  in  the  French  courti.  Soon  after  his  aunt  and 
her  daugbtet  died  suddenly,  andei  suspicious  circumBtances.  Philip  then  adzed 
the  coanty  and  Robert  fled  for  his  life. 

*Baker,  56.  *  LanercoM,  391. 

*The  pictmesque  story  contained  in  "The  Vows  of  the  Heron  "  (Political  Songs 
(Rolla  Series),  i.  1-35),  a  poem  written  probably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
the  description  of  how  Robert  exacted  vows  of  hostility  gainst  Prartce  from  the 
King  and  his  courtiers,  must  be  treated  as  apochryphal  in  detail,  though  it  is  prob- 
ably true  in  spirit. 
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he  failed  to  press  his  advaatage  home.  In  Aquitaine,  however,  the 
old  policy  of  interference  waa  continued  by  the  French,  and  a  long 
list  of  outrages  on  London  trodera  in  Gaacony  was  laid  before  the 
English  Council  in  18S%,  though  in  the  following  year  Philip  ordered 
his  representatives  in  Toulouse,  Saintonge,  Perigord,  and  Agenais 
not  to  molest  English  subjects,  but  to  give  them  true  justice  in  the 
courts  over  which  they  presided.  Philip's  conduct  on  the  whole 
was  more  correct  in  form  than  in  spirit,  much  as  Edward's  had  been 
quite  recently  towards  Scotland.  His  great  object  was  to  protract 
the  Scottish  war,  and  when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  to  act  as 
mediator  and  Judge  between  the  two  combatants.  He  had,  how- 
ever, counted  without  the  Pope.  The  new  occupant  of  the  Papal 
throne,  Benedict  XII.,  was  dreaming  of  a  crusade,  and  to  this  end 
desired  peace  among  the  Christian  nations.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  Scotland,  and,  supported  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  he 
wrote  to  the  French  King  and  urged  him  to  abandon  his  policy  of 
fostering  war  between  the  two  northern  countriea^  This  argument 
he  followed  up  by  dispatching  envoys  to  England,  who  managed  to 
patch  up  a  truce  between  England  and  Scotland.  Though  Philip's 
name  appeared  as  a  mediator  in  the  preamble  of  this  truce,  he  had 
been  outmaooeuvied  by  the  Pope,  who  had  now  taken  from  him  the 
role  of  arbiter,  and  quite  unintentionally  had  driven  him  to  become 
more  than  ever  a  partisan  of  the  Scots. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  been  doing  his  best  to  postpone  the  in- 
evitable struggle  with  France.  He  wanted  peace  on  the  Continent 
that  he  mi^t  prosecute  unhindered  his  ambitions  in  Scotland.  By 
1336,  however,  he  had  come  to  see  that  his  only  hope  for  a  clear  field 
in  the  North  was  to  secure  his  rear  ^m  French  attack.  To  claim 
the  French  throne  had  probably  not  occurred  to  him.  He  wished 
to  dominate  Scotland,  to  wipe  out  for  ever  the  disgrace  of  the  "  Shame- 
ful Peace,"  and  to  do  this  he  must  humble  France,  or  at  least  make 
her  powerless  to  do  him  harm.  His  earlier  attempts  to  settle  French 
difficulties  by  diplomacy  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  though 
be  did  not  break  off  diplomatic  relations,  he  began  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  open  war.  Gascony  was  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
the  men  of  Bayonne  were  asked  to  send  ships  to  co-operate  with 

'  Littrii  dti  Pap*i  d'Avigium,  BeiuMt,  xii.  {Bib.  dts  Eeolts  Franfoitt  d'Allriius 
et  dt  Ronu,  iSgg,  190a),  No.  go.    Col.  54-56. 
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the  English  agaiiut  a  Beet  whidi  was  preparing  to  asnst  the  Scots. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the  coasts  aDd  to  secure  a  fleet 
of  ooDsidottble  strength,  even  to  the  length  <rf  forlndding  all  mer- 
chantmen to  sail  &om  En^ish  ports.  Though  the  Pope  did  his 
best  to  avert  the  crisis,  Edward's  preparations  continued  unabated 
throu^iout  the  winter  of  13S6-1^7,  and  in  the  spring  he  went  so 
far  as  to  order  a  Gascon  fleet  to  attack  the  shipping  in  the  porta  of 
Normandy.  He  had  dtHie  his  utmost,  he  averred,  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  King  of  France,  but  all  his  well-meant  endeavouiB  had 
failed.'  In  other  words,  Edward  had  abandoned  diplomacy  for  war 
as  a  means  of  securing  his  rear. 

The  traditional  policy  of  English  kings  when  going  to  war  with 
France  was  to  seek  allies  in  Germany,  and  Edward  had  reasons  of 
his  own  for  looking  in  this  direction.  His  father-in-law,  the  Count 
of  Holland  and  Hainault,  was  his  active  supporter,  and  this  policy 
was  carried  on  when  the  old  Count  died  and  bis  son  sucraeded 
to  the  title.  With  the  Count  of  Flandere  Edward  had  already 
quarrelled,  but  this  led  him  to  ally  with  the  Brabanters,  the  great 
rivals  of  the  Flemings.  A  splendid  embassy  was  tent  over  to  the 
Low  Countries  under  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  by  means  of  lavish 
promises  and  heavy  payments,  secured  many  of  the  leaner  feudatories 
of  the  empire  as  allies,  including  the  lords  of  Guelders  and  Juliers. 
But  Edward's  object  was  to  follow  still  more  closely  in  his  grand- 
father's footsteps,  and  to  become  the  ally  of  the  Empenw.  Louis 
the  Bavarian  was  carrying  on  a  long  quarrel  with  the  papacy, 
notable  more  for  the  controversial  literature  that  it  produced  than 
for  its  intrinsic  importance.  He  was  also  in  bad  odour  with  Philip 
of  France,  who  bad  driven  Benedict  XIL,  at  first  unwillmglv,  to 
take  up  the  quarrel  begun  by  his  predecessor  John  XXII.  What 
more  natural  than  that  be  should  join  Edward  in  an  attack  on 
France,  more  particularly  as  he  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
English  Queen  ?  A  hint  of  such  a  possibility  Eiom  Edward  drew  a 
long  expoetulatory  letter  from  the  Pope,  who  forbade  any  alliance 
-with  an  excommunicated  enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  asked  some* 
what  pertinently  of  what  advantage  bad  Edward  I.'s  imperial 
alliance  been  to  the  English  cause.  Despite  these  warnings,  Edward 
pressed  forward  the  alliance,  and  on  August  S6th,  1887,  agreed  to 
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a  definite  treaty  based  on  a  large  subsidy  to  the  Emperor.  It  was 
on  tbis  occasion  that  Edward  chose  to  issue  his  first  definite  defiance 
of  Philip,  whom  he  bad  hitherto  acknowledged  as  King  of  France, 
but  now  and  henceforth  styled  "  Philip  who  calls  himself  King  of 
the  French  ".  The  later  claim  to  the  throne  was  foreshadowed. 
Philip  was  not  slow  to  reply.  Already  in  May,  Guienne  had  been 
declared  forfeited,  and  its  borders  were  the  scene  of  mutual  attack 
and  defence  in  which  the  English  held  tiieir  own.  The  Channel 
Islands  were  harassed  by  French  privateers.  Yet  Papal  envoys  still 
continued  to  strive  for  peaces  In  November  two  Cardinals  arrived 
in  England,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise  from  Edward  not 
to  attack  France  before  the  following  March.'  English  ambassadors 
were  even  appointed  in  the  following  June  to  treat  with  Philip. 
But  his  real  intentions  were  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  his 
representatives  had  left  for  France,  he  himself  set  sail  for  the  Low 
Countries,  and  having  landed  at  Antwerp,  revoked  the  powers  be 
had  given  to  treat  with  Philip  as  King  of  France.  From  Antwerp 
he  went  to  Coblentx,  and  there,  amidst  great  solemnities,  his  alliance 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  ratified,  and  on  September  5th  he  was 
installed  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  He  had  also  secured  the  friend- 
ship if  not  the  support  of  other  interests.  Flanders  seemed  to  offer 
an  easy  access  into  France,  but  its  Count  Louis  de  Nevers  was  loyal 
to  his  suzerain,^  despite  Edward's  endeavours  to  win  him  from  bis 
allegiance  by  suggesting  a  marriage  with  his  daughter  Joan.  Louis, 
however,  was  very  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  and  this  antagonism 
had  been  increased  by  a  commercial  quarrel  with  England  in  1SS6, 
when  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  arrest  of  some  English  merchants 
in  Flanders  Edward  had  seized  both  the  goods  and  persons  of  all 
Flemings  then  in  his  country,  and  had  inhibited  the  export  of  wool 
to  Flemish  ports.  Tliis  interruption  of  commercial  relations  bore 
very  hardly  on  Flemish  trade,  since  the  cloth  workers  in  that 
country  depended  almost  entirely  on  England  for  their  raw  material. 
The  looms  lay  idle,  and  workless  citizens  began  to  wonder  about 
the  country,  living  evidences  of  the  disastrous  results  of  fidelity  to 
the  French  alliance.*  At  this  juncture  there  arose  a  leader  in  the 
land.  James  van  Artevelde,  a  rich  burgher  of  Ghent,  posed  as  the 
popular  champion  in  opposition  to  the  Count.     By  instinct,  as  well 

i.  tooG,  1007.  ■  Froisuit,  i.  369.  ■  Ibid.,  370,  388-3S9. 
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as  by  profeeeion,  a  trader,  he  was  imbued  with  all  the  aristocratic 
and  independent  ideas  wliich  were  to  make  the  name  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  merchants  &mous  before  the  century  reached  its  close.  Purely 
8el6sh  to  his  ideas,  politics  were  to  him  but  a  means  for  the  expan- 
sion of  trade,  trade  was  but  a  means  for  the  exaltati<»t  of  his  town 
of  Ghent,  while  Ghent  itself  took  only  a  second  place  when  the 
interests  of  the  Guild  of  Cloth  Merchants  were  concerned.  For  the 
moment  his  whole  aim  was  to  restore  the  supply  of  wool,  and  this 
led  him  to  advise  the  common*lty  of  Flanders  tooHiciliate  Edward 
in  the  interests  of  Flemish  trade.  The  starving  artisans  welcomed 
a  policy  which  promised  a  return  of  prosperity,  and  bung  <m  his 
wordN  as  though  he  were  an  oracle.'  As  early  as  May,  1888,  friendly 
relations  had  been  established  between  tJie  Flemish  towns  and 
England,  and  by  the  following  June  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his 
master's  name  had  signed  a  definite  treaty  with  the  commasalties 
of  Flanders,  granting  to  them  free  mercantile  intercourse  with 
England,  in  return  for  a  promise  not  to  give  any  assistance  either  to 
France  or  Scotland.  Neutrality  has  ever  been  the  merchant's 
policy,  and  in  this  case  it  secured  the  restoration  of  commercial 
relatitms  with  England  while  obviating  an  open  rupture  with 
France.  The  Flemish  burghers  cared  nothing  for  the  quarrels  of 
Icings,  so  long  as  they  could  develop  their  ventures  without  inter- 
ference. It  was  therefore  on  his  imperial  allies  alone  that  Edward 
could  depend  for  active  assistance,  and  already  be  had  suspected 
the  value  of  their  protestations.^ 

War  was  inevitable.  Already  the  south  coast  was  being 
harassed  by  French  privateers.  Even  before  his  departure  in  IS38 
Fortsmoutii  had  been  burnt,  and  in  October  Southampton  was 
sacked,  while  in  May,  1889,  Norman  and  Genoese  ships  threatened 
Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  burnt  Hastings,  attacked 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. Throughout  the  south  coast  fishermen  were  bewailing  the 
loasof  their  nets,  their  ships,  and  their  comrades.'  Though  negotia* 
tioQs  were  stiU  continued,  and  English  ambassadors  were  commis- 
sioned to  France  on  July  Ist,  1839,  Edward's  real  intentions  could 
no  longer  be  in  doubt.     Even  the  peace-loving  Benedict  XII.  must 

'  Le  Bel,  i.  127-139,  13a.  *  Knighlon,  ii.  5. 

■Biker,  63<63,  63-64;  Mutimuth,  87,  8S,  S9.90:  Helta,  ii.  3IJ3:  Ftoiuart,  i. 
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have  lost  hope  on  receiving  a  letter  wherein  Edward  described  his 
claim  to  the  French  throne  at  great  length,  alluding  to  Philip  as 
Boi-disant  King  of  France,  though  without  actually  claiming  the 
title  for  himself.  After  laying  the  blame  for  war  on  his  rival,  he 
took  puns  to  justify  his  acceptance  of  the  imperial  vicariate  at  the 
hands  of  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Pope,  at  the  same  time  complain- 
ing in  bitter  but  respectful  language  of  the  monetary  assiatance 
given  by  Benedict  himself  to  France.'  Tlie  letter  throughout  shows 
careful  preparation.  It  was  Edward's  declaration  of  policy.  He 
had  waited  long  enough,  and  was  ready  to  strike  at  last.  His  pro- 
testations of  good  intentions,  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  Almighty 
to  witness  the  purity  of  hie  motives  and  the  genuineness  of  his  de- 
sire for  peace,  all  ring  hollow.  He  was  obviously  determined  to 
light  the  French  King,  and  his  intention  to  hang  over  his  adversary 
the  possibility  of  a  definite  clum  to  the  French  throne  shines 
clearly  through  the  language  of  diplomacy.  It  was  an  act  of  de- 
fiance, a  justification  of  his  future  actions  not  only  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  to  the  general  public 
opinion  of  Europe.* 

Defiance  was  the  prelude  to  decisive  action.  Edward's  soldiers 
were  getting  restive  in  Brabant,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
and  the  mass  of  foreign  allies  in  idleness  was  growing  burden- 
some. Un  September  20th  the  English  host  of  some  12,000  men 
marched  from  Valenciennes,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  region 
round  Cambrai,  where  the  Bbhop  had  declared  for  France.  The 
town  held  out,  but  Edward  advanced  into  French  territory,  where 
Hitlip,  though  he  bad  collected  a  large  army,  made  no  attempt  to 
check  his  advance.  It  seemed  obvious  that  a  small  force  of  12,000 
men,  most  of  them  German  mercenaries  and  none  of  them  par- 
ticularly loyal  to  their  leader,  could  strike  no  decisive  blow  at  the 
French  kingdom.  For  five  weeks  the  campaign  lasted,  but  no 
engagement  took  place.  The  allies  of  the  English,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  turned  mutinom,  though  a  better  spirit  prevailed 
when  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  differences  between  the  two 

iHurimuth,  91-100;  Hemingbuigh,  il.  316-336;  Ave«bury,  303;  Lwicrcoat, 
318,  3rt. 

*  The  picMnce  of  the  docmnent  in  to  many  chronicles  ihowt  Ihat  it  was  sent 
round  to  the  roonasteriet  to  be  registered  for  record  purposes.  In  Murimuth,  [oo-ioi, 
■  note  ■umintuising  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  claim  to  the  French  tfaione  is 
appended  by  the  chronicler. 
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Kings  would  be  settled  by  a  pitched  battle.  With  all  the  formalities 
of  chivaby  Philip  aent  a  challenge  to  battle  in  some  open  space 
where  nature  gave  no  advantage  to  either  party.  It  was  accepted, 
bat  the  meeting  never  took  place,  for  though  Edward  was  ready  to 
give  battle  the  French  never  appeared.  In  any  case  the  campaign 
was  over,  and  Philip  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  re- 
treat across  the  border  without  securing  either  material  advantage 
or  personfU  glory.  With  one  accord  the  English  chroniclers  accuse 
Philip  of  cowardice,  but  his  inaction,  even  if  caused  by  supineneas, 
was  t«ally  the  wiser  course  strategically,  though  the  way  hk  friends 
tried  to  put  the  blame  on  his  opponent  seems  to  suggest  that  such 
inaction  was  likely  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  public  opinion 
of  the  age.  In  any  case  accusation  and  counter-accusation  throw 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  spirit  of  the  tines.  Edward  had 
published  a  justification  of  his  invasion,  Philip  must  now  be  de- 
fended against  the  charge  of  cowardice  before  the  jury  of  Europe. 
Back  at  Antwerp,  Edward  immediately  b^an  to  seek  fresh  allies, 
since  the  imperial  princes  had  proved  themselves  at  the  best  an  ex- 
pensive weapon.  Harassed  by  debt,  the  English  Eing  looked  once 
more  to  the  Flemings,  and  once  more  a  double  negotiation  was  opened, 
on  the  one  hand,  Louis  de  Nevers  being  ofered  the  hand  of  an  Eng- 
lish princess,  on  the  other,  the  townsmen,  his  enemies,  being  approached 
to  support  English  aggression.  The  second  alternative  was  accepted. 
By  the  end  of  January  Edward  arrived  at  Ghent,  and  received  a 
promise  of  support  from  the  burghers  led  by  Van  Artevelde,  if  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  By  the  S8th  the  formal  alli< 
ance  was  arranged,  and  on  Februai-y  8th  he  issued  a  notification 
that  the  Flemings  had  recognised  him  as  King  of  France,  together 
with  a  justi6cation  of  his  refusal  to  consider  terms  of  peac&  Ed- 
ward's necessities  had  compelled  him  to  throw  his  last  diplomatic 
card  upon  the  table,  and  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  French  throne. 
The  subtle  traders  had  insisted  on  the  change  of  style,  so  that  they 
might  attack  Philip  and  their  Count,  and  yet  claim  that  they  had 
not  broken  faith  with  the  rightful  overlord  of  the  country.*  Such 
was  their  argument,  based  on  the  decadent  feudalism  of  the  age  of 
chivalry ;  but  for  themselves  a  more  potent  reason  for  their  action 
was  that  they  realised  that  a  new  King  of  France,  assisted  by  them 
to  the  throne,  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them  with  favour,  to  grant 
1  Baker,  U ;  Le  Bel,  i.  163.164. 
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them  the  civic  liberty  to  which  they  aspired,  and  to  secure  their 
trade  in  a  way  Philip  had  never  tried  to  do.  They  knew,  too,  that 
their  support  was  necessary  to  Edward,  since  his  debts  were  so  great 
that  before  he  could  leave  the  Low  Countries  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Salisbury  as  hostages  for  the  repay- 
ment of  his  obligations  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,'  and  they  therdbre 
dictated  their  own  terms.  On  February  Slat  Edward  ordered  a  new 
seal  embodying  his  new  title  to  be  struck,  and  the  same  day  he 
turned  to  England  to  prepare  for  another  invasion  of  France. 

At  home  Edward  found  the  nation  ready  to  support  the  war 
hut  by  no  means  enthusiastic.  The  trading  interest  was  behind  him, 
since  his  alliance  with  Flanders  had  ensured  a  steady  market  for 
English  wool,  and  Parliament  made  liberal  grants  of  money  in  return 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  charters.  But  even  liberal  supplies  were 
not  sufficient.  Edward's  debts  were  enormous,  already  his  crown 
bad  been  pawned  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  a  far  greater 
sum  than  he  possessed  was  needed  for  bis  coming  apedition.  On 
March  1st  he  issued  commissions  for  the  raising  of  a  loan.  The 
Italian  bankers,  the  Bardi  and  the  Peruszi,  wen  aj^roached  for  an 
advance.  Englishmen  of  wealth,  among  whom  was  the  Hull  mer- 
chant William  de  la  Pole,  lent  considerable  sums,  and  the  City  of 
London  was  asked  for  jPSO,000,  but  after  much  haggling  it  contri- 
buted only  ^5000  towards  the  King's  expenses.*  By  June  Edward 
was  at  Shotley,  near  Harwich,  ready  for  a  return  to  France,  but 
there  news  reached  him  of  the  preparations  of  his  adversary,  and  of 
the  fleet  which  was  ready  to  bar  his  return  to  Flandets.  His  chan- 
cellor, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  protested  against  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  venturing  to  cross  the  seas  with  the  meagre  detachment  of 
forty  ships  then  assembled.  The  King  was  furious,  and  appealed  to 
his  admiral,  Robert  de  Morley,  and  his  second  in  command,  only  to 
receive  a  similar  warning.  Edward  at  once  dismissed  his  chancellor 
in  a  rage,  and  declaring  with  passionate  weakness  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  prevent  his  crossing,  announced  his  intention  of  sailing 
without  these  cowards  who  feared  where  no  danger  existed.*     How- 

'  Foedera,  ii.  iioo.  NeverthelcM  Deiby  returned  to  England  with  tbe  King 
iibid.,  ti5). 

'  C»J.  of  Letter  Book  F,  45-50, . 

'Avesbuiy,  311,  is  the  only  recorder  of  this  incident,  bat  Murimutfa,  105,  alludes 
to  cxtta  abipt  being  ordered  oat  for  the  "  tmali  escort  the  King  had  provided  ". 
Baker,  68,  fbllowi  Murimutti. 
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ever,  this  petulance,  bo  characteristic  of  a  mind  bent  always  on  the 
gratification  of  the  momentary  whim,  was  compelled  to  give  way  to 
reason,  and  the  expedition  was  delayed  for  a  few  days,  while  more 
ships  were  procured  from  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other  se«-coast 
towns.  These  were  readily  supplied,  nnce  the  frequent  French  de- 
scents bad  put  all  seamen  of  the  south  coast  on  the  alert.  On  June 
22nd  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  6eet  of  some  SOO  sail  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Orwell.  On  the  following  day  the  tYench  enemy  was 
descried  at  anchor  in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Scheldt,  just  where 
the  little  stream  of  the  Zuwyn  flowed  in.  Commanded  by  Qui^ret, 
fi^huchet,  and  the  Genoese  Barbavera,  it  was  composed  of  ships 
partly  drawn  from  French  ports,  partly  procured  from  the  Spaniards 
and  from  the  Genoese,  the  most  famous  maritime  mercenaries  of  the 
period.  The  English  fleet  was  drawn  mainly  fr<om  the  merchant 
craft  of  the  English  coast ;  some  royal  ships  there  may  have  been,' 
hut  many  of  these,  notably  the  famous  "  Christopher,"  bad  been 
captured  in  one  of  the  French  descents  upon  the  English  coast,  and 
now  formed  part  of  the  enemy's  resources.^  Some  ships  of  Bayonne, 
which  had  been  commandeered  some  six  months  earlier,  were  proh- 
ably  also  present.  Drawn  though  it  was  from  so  many  sources, 
the  fleet  was  organised  to  some  extent,  and  was  under  the  com* 
mand  of  a  duly  appointed  admiral  Three  years  earlier  the  King 
had  shown  signs  of  attempting  to  organise  the  navy  by  appointing 
admirals  of  the  fleet  to  control  shipping  in  the  various  districts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  even  of  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine ;  he  had  also  given 
orders  for  the  impressment  of  as  many  men  as  were  required  for  his 
fleet.  Still  the  vessels  that  now  lay  off  Sluys  were  mostly  in  essence 
trading  vessels,  though  well  adapted  for  war,  since  the  merchant  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  prepared  at  all  times  to  fight  in  defence  of  his 
property. 

Edward  did  not  give  battle  immediately,  as  he  wished  to  choose 
his  time  so  as  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  the  elements.  Excus- 
ing himself  by  pleading  the  sacredness  of  Friday,  a  well-worn  excuse 
of  the  commander  who  wished  for  delay,  he  allowed  night  to  fall 
without  taking  action.  The  morrow  was  to  decide  the  command 
of  the  sea.     In  the  past  Edward  had  boldly  claimed  the  lordship 

'Edwardl.  bad  built  some  toyalihips  and  Edwdll.  early  in  his  leJgnposMuetl 
eleven  vewels. 

'  Baket,  6a ;  Nangit  ConHn.,  ii.  i6i ;  Unrimuth,  io6. 
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of  the  English  seaB  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors :  >  could 
he  make  good  the  boast?  Midsummer  Day  dawned  upon  the 
oppofflng  forces  to  find  them  both  eager  for  the  conflict,  both 
burning  to  avenge  the  losses  of  the  unlicensed  warfare  of  the  past 
years,  both  perhaps  realising  that  beneath  everything  else  there 
lay  the  commercial  rivalry  of  two  growing  nations.  Still  battle 
was  not  joined  till  past  midday.  The  French  commanders  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Barbavera  was  anxious 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  but  his  colleagues  were  satisfied  to  move  a 
mile  farther  into  the  open,  where  they  lashed  their  ships  t(^ther 
in  three  lines  to  await  the  English  onslaught.  The  object  of  this 
manoeuvre  apparently  was  to  compel  the  enemy  to  attack  bows  to 
bows,  and  to  prevent  their  possibly  superior  numbers  from  surround- 
ing the  French  ships  and  defeating  them  individually.  But 
Edward  had  not  waited  so  long  to  accept  the  dictation  of  the 
enemy.  Seeing  that  the  wind  had  changed  in  the  night  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  or  perhaps  the  north-west,  he  stood  out  to  sea, 
partly  to  secure  its  assistance,  partly  to  have  the  sun  at  his  back  as 
he  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  This  manoeuvre  was  believed  to 
betoken  flight,  but  suddenly  the  English  fleet  wheeled  round,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  bore  down  upon  the  French 
with  wind  and  sun  behind.  The  wisdom  of  Barbavera's  advice  was 
now  fully  exemplified.  Chained  together,  the  Frenchmen  could  do 
nothing,  and  woe  only  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  English 
archers,  whose  long  bows  decimated  their  ranks,  preparatory  to  the 
hand-to-hand  fight  which  ensued  when  the  rival  ships  came  to 
close  quarters.  Edward  had  taken  the  enemy  on  the  beam,  for 
there  had  been  no  time  for  the  anchors  to  be  weighed  and  the  ships 
to  be  unlasbed.*  All  three  divisions  were  equally  helpless.  The 
first  was  attacked  by  the  foremost  English  ships  at  the  end,  and 
each  ship  was  defeated  separately.  So  helpless  were  the  French, 
compelled  to  wait  to  be  attacked  in  turn  as  the  victorious  English 
swept  down  the  line,  that  a  portion  of  the  English  fleet  was  content 
to  leave  the  right  wing  to  its  ultimate  fate,  and  attacking  the 
second  division  at  its  left  extremity,  defeated  it  also  in  detail.     As 

iRot.  Scot.,  i.  449. 

■  Melu,  tii.  45,  itates  that  on  ■eeing  Edward'i  supposed  rettesi  the  PreDch  ihips 
unlaihed  and  started  in  purauit,  but  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  chroniclers  goes  to 
diiprove  this. 
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the  day  wore  on  the  English  victory  was  stiU  more  definitely 
assmed  by  the  arriTal  of  Flemish  supporters  in  large  numben.  It 
was  only  nightfall  that  saved  the  third  line  from  annihilation 
similar  to  that  of  its  fellows.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  the 
Genoese  admiral  managed  to  draw  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  ships 
from  the  ill-fated  estuary,  and  to  evade  the  pursuit  begun  on  the 
following  morning  under  the  Fleming,  John  Crabbe,  who,  once  in 
the  pay  of  the  Scots,  had  become  one  of  Edward's  trusted  servants.^ 
Nothing  remained  of  the  great  fleet  that  had  so  proudly  guarded 
the  Scheldt  save  a  few  fugitive  vessels.  The  French  losses  were 
«H>nnou8.  Apart  from  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  many 
had  striven  to  escape  &om  the  chained  vessels  by  means  of  boats, 
which  had  been  swamped  by  overcrowding,  and  for  days  after 
bodies  were  washed  up  all  along  the  coast  of  Flanders.  Of  a  force 
of  S5,000  which  bad  opposed  him,  Edward  estimated  that  oaly 
6000  escaped.*  But  the  English  also  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
victoiy,  having  lost  about  4000  men,  including  four  knights,  bo  that 
Edward  thought  it  advisableJto  postponed  disembarkation  for  a  few 
days  and  to  welcome  his  wife  and  James  van  Artevelde  on  board 
his  ship  when  they  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory. 

This  dramatic  victory  has  earned  for  Edward  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  English  King  to  realise  the  naval  destinies  of  the 
English  nation,  but  the  navy  was  not  yet  bom.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  fint  flush  of  his  victory  he  struck  the  celebrated  "  Noble,"  the 
gold  coin  bearing  the  legend,  "Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium 
illorum  ibat,"  but  neither  this,  nor  the  ship  which  app^u^  on  the 
reverse  side,'  shows  any  clear  realisation  of  what  the  claim  to  lord- 
ship of  the  seas  really  meant  Sluys  was  little  more  than  a  land 
battle  fought  afloat.  Neither  Edward  nor  his  immediate  successors 
miderstood  the  influence  which  sea  power  was  to  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  victory  had  tittle  if  any 
influence  on  the  coirrse  of  events.  The  prospects  for  the  coming 
campaign  were  not  very  promising.  To  add  to  his  inevitable  diffi- 
culties, Edward  divided  his  forces.  Robert  of  Artois,  who  had 
followed  the  main  body  over  after  the  battle  of  Sluys,  was  despatched 

1  LanncoM,  rjo,  explains  the  reason  for  thii  change  of  sidea. 

*  Letter  to  bia  ton  in  Delpit,  Documents,  6S. 

■  Mdaa,  iii.  45.  Thii  was  the  fiiBt  English  gcdd  etna  which  obtained  succeaifiil 
cnnency.  Pievioui  attempts  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  bimsetr  to  inliodnce  "  gold 
pennies  '  and  "  floiins  "  had  failed. 
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to  besie^  St.  Omer  with  50,000  men,  while  a  force  double  that 
namber  advanced  under  the  King  towards  Tournai.  This  procedure 
was  probablj'  dictated  by  Roberf  a  desire  to  re-eatabliBh  himself  in 
the  county  from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  his  aeifish  intrigues 
divided  the  En^ish  forces  at  a  critical  moment  and  made  both  ex- 
peditions nugatory.  Robert  himself  achieved  nothing.  He  burnt 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Omer,  but  was  compelled  to  offer  battle  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  under  its  walls,  where  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  honours  fell  to  the  enemy,  for  under  cover  of  night 
the  invaders  decamped  and  joined  Edwaid  before  Tournai.  Here 
tbe  siege  had  already  b^un,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Omer,  Edward  had  challaiged  Philip  to  personal  combat,  oj&ring 
as  an  alternative  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  a  light  between  100  chosen 
champions  on  each  side,  or  failing  this  also,  asking  for  a  day  to  be 
appointed  for  a  full  ei^agement  of  the  two  armies  under  the  walls 
of  ToumaL  Philip  had  established  himself  midway  between  Tourniu 
and  St.  Omer  to  check  the  English  advance.  No  false  chivalry 
would  induce  him  to  throw  away  the  advantage  that  hia  fabian 
tactics  gave  him,  and  put  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  on  the  issue  of 
either  a  personal  combat  or  a  pitched  battle. 

Tbe  two  armies  continued  to  watch  one  another,  neither  daring 
to  take  the  offensive.  A  few  unimportant  skirmishes  were  the  soli- 
tary incidents  of  two  months'  campaigning.  Finally,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Edward  by  his  alUes  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and 
Gnelders,  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  the  Margrave  of  Juliers,  who 
found  the  campaign  irksome,  and  to  whom  the  French  promised  full 
restitution  of  all  fortresses.  Even  the  Flemings  had  begun  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enemy.  Edward  saw  hb  coalition  melting 
away.  Though  Tournai  was  at  its  last  gasp,  he  must  perforce 
agree  to  a  truce  signed  on  September  26th  to  last  till  the  following 
midsummer.  All  parties  were  to  be  left  in  possession  of  what  they 
held  at  the  moment,  and  free  communication  was  to  be  allowed 
between  French  and  English  territory.  At  the  same  time  another 
truce  was  arranged  betwem  England  and  Scotland,  Philip  having 
promised  to  give  no  assistance  to  England's  Scottish  enemies. 

Thus  ended  Edward's  second  inglorious  campaign  against  France, 
to  tbe  intense  disgust  of  his  English  followers,  who  had  hoped  to 
make  their  fortunes  for  life  out  of  the  plunder  of  Tournai.*  Their 
'  Frmch  CkriM.  of  LohJoh,  82. 
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master  was  heavily  in  debt — not  least  amon^  his  creditors  being 
James  van  Artevelde.  His  archers  were  clamouring  for  pay,  but 
demands  and  entreaties  could  not  extract  supplies  from  England.^ 
After  two  uncomfortable  months  at  Ghent  he  was  obliged  to  escape 
by  stealth,  and  taking  ship  in  spite  of  tempest  lauded  in  England  on 
November  80th.  Furious  at  Uie  failure  of  all  his  plans,  he  accused 
his  ministers  of  fraudulently  stopping  bis  supplies.  In  this  charge 
he  was  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  public  opinion,*  but  when 
he  b^an  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  summer, 
be  found  nation  and  clergy  bitterly  opposed  to  the  collection  of 
extra  taxation.  Nothing  daunted  he  went  on  his  way.  Distraint 
of  Kni^thood  was  enforced,  an  expedient  partly  financial, 
partly  military,  the  mal-tolt  on  wool  was  levied,  bows  and  arrows 
were  collected,  engines  of  war  were  made,  coast  defences  were 
strength^ied,  ships  were  procured  from  the  towns  of  Gascony,  and 
terms  of  alliance  were  offered  to  Genoa.  But  English  finances  were 
in  a  terrible  state.  Expenses  were  on  the  increase ;  money  was 
needed  to  buy  the  fidelity  of  the  Gascon  nobles,  debts  were  due  to 
the  Genoese,  the  Riccu^Ii  merchants  and  the  allied  princes  in 
Germany,  and  moreover,  extra  sums  had  to  be  raised  for  the  ransom 
of  Engl^  nobles  made  prisoners  during  the  war.  Lack  of  funds 
hampered  Edward's  policy  at  every  turn,  he  even  had  to  confess  his 
inaMi^  to  pay  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Joan,  the  promised  bride 
of  Frederick  of  Austria.  To  add  to  bis  discomfiture,  his  allies  were 
deserting  him.  The  Emperor,  moved  either  by  a  de«re  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  Holy  See,  or  by  money  said  to  have  come  out  of  the 
French  Exchequer,  abandoned  hb  former  policy,  and  entered  into 
dose  alliance  with  Philip.  He  revoked  the  grant  of  the  imperial 
vicariate  conferred  in  the  past,  basing  his  action  on  a  desire  for 
peace,  and  justifying  it  by  the  fact  that  his  ally  had  made  a  truce 
in  the  previous  year  without  consulting  him.  Edward  was  helpless, 
and  the  bitterness  that  be  felt  is  easily  traceable  beneath  tfae  formal 
and  courteous  phraseol<^  of  his  answer  to  the  imperial  letter.'  But 
the  support  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  not  likely  to  be  any  more 
advantageous  to  France  than  it  had  been  to  htm.  It  was  a  moral 
rather  than  a  material  reverse  for  English  policy.     More  serious 

I  Balcer,  73 ;  Prnuk  Chron.  of  Londm,  8i-8] ;  Privy  SeoBt,  quoted  in  Ofiprci, 
L«  Qmerrt  dt  Ctnt  Ant,  55-57. 

*PrtHck  Cknm.  of  Lmde»,  88-83. 

*  Ptioted  in  Froisaut  (ed.  Keivyn),  xviii.  189-192. 
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perhaps  was  the  weakening  of  the  ties  which  bouad  the  Flemish 
burghers  to  EnglaQd.  Here,  too,  French  money  had  been  used  to 
outbid  the  penniless  Edward.  Already  secret  messages  were  pass- 
ing between  the  men  of  Ghent  and  the  French  Court,*  and  by  1842 
they  woe  evidently  only  waiting  to  secure  their  own  terms  of  re- 
conciliation with  France.  Nevertheless,  James  van  Artevelde  clung 
to  the  English  alliance,  and  looked  on  Edward  as  hia  main  support 
against  the  machinations  of  the  exiled  Count  of  Flanders.  In  184>6 
the  English  King  thought  it  advisable  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Sluys, 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  burgomasters  of  the  chief  Flemish 
towns,  to  whom  he  suggested  his  eldest  son  as  Coant  Despite,  nay 
perhaps  on  account  of,  van  Artevelde's  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
project,  the  answer  of  the  bui^masters  was  evasive,  and  before 
long  all  hope  of  Flemish  assistance  was  lost  by  a  rising  of  the  men 
of  Ghent  in  which  van  Artevelde  was  slain.* 

Long  before  this  had  happened  Edward  had  found  another 
means  of  harassing  France.  The  policy  of  German  alliance,  begun 
by  King  John,  revived  by  Edward  I.  and  continued  by  himself,  was 
abandoned,  and  a  new  plan  offered  itself  In  1341  his  coudn  John 
Duke  of  Brittany  died  without  issue,  and  two  claimants  to  the 
succession  arose — the  one  Joan,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke's  brother, 
Guy  Count  of  Penthi^vre,  and  wife  of  Charles  of  Blois,  son  of 
iMargaret  of  Valois,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Philip  VI.,  the  other 
John  of  Montfort,  half-brother  of  the  late  Duke,  and  therefore 
Edward's  second  cousin.  Owing  to  hia  relationship  with  Charles 
of  Blois,  the  French  King  very  naturally  supported  Joan's  claim  to 
the  Duchy  of  Brittany.  Equally  naturally  Montfort  appealed  to 
Edward,  who  acknowledged  his  right  to  the  Duchy  by  sanctioning 
his  inheritance  of  the  Earldom  of  JEUchmond,  held  by  the  late  Duke. 
Meanwhile,  Charles  of  Blois,  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  army, 
had  compelled  Montfort  to  capitulate  at  Nantes,  thus  leaving  his 
heroic  wife,  Joan  of  Flanders,  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  Shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Hennebont,  and  in  desperate  straits,  she  appealed  to 
Edward  III.,  who,  reluctant  to  interfere  actively  in  the  stru^le,  did 
so  only  after  long  deliberation.  He  was  not  particular  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  case  If  he  acknowledged  Montfort  as  rightful  Duke 
of  Brittany,  thai  he  must  confess  that  hid  own  claim  to  the  French 
throne  was  based  .on  a  difierent  law  of  succession,  but  this  was  easy, 
'  L.e  Bel,  i.  192-193.  'Lescot,  jS. 
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in  so  far  as  the  Parlement  de  Park  bad  taken  this  line  in  pving 
judgment  for  Charles  of  Blois.  The  argument  of  lav  readily  gave 
way  to  the  argument  of  expediency  or  penonal  advantage  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  only  doubt  Uiat  could  oppress  Edvord 
was  whether  interference  in  Brittany  was  likely  to  prove  as  useleas  as 
interference  in  Flanden.  Would  this  venture  be  any  more  successful 
than  the  last  ? 

Edward  resolved  to  take  the  risk.  Preparations  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Brittany  in  November,  134il,  did  not  materialise, 
but  early  in  \tM  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  Walter  Manny  to  take 
a  small  force  across  to  support  the  cause  of  De  Montfort.  Edward 
talked  of  going  to  France  in  person,  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
avowed  object  was  to  renew  the  French  war,  for  on  April  14th  he 
spoke  of  the  intended  expedition  as  undertaken  "  to  recover  our 
rights".'  Yet  when  reinforcements  started  in  August,  they  were 
commanded  by  the  Ear]  of  Northampton  and  Robert  of  Artois, 
the  King  remaining  in  England.  Northampton  found  that  Eng- 
lish assistance  in  Brittany  had  not  turned  the  tide.  Manny  had 
relieved  Hennebont,  but  little  else  had  been  achieved.  Nor  was 
Northampton  much  more  successful,  thou^he  won  a  hard-fougfat 
battle  at  Morlaix.  At  length  in  October  Edward  himself  crossed  to 
Brittany,*  but  the  attempt  to  attack  France  from  the  north-west  was 
quite  as  much  a  failure  as  the  earlier  campaigns  from  the  north-east. 
The  King  sat  down  before  the  town  of  Vannes,  and  thence  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  his  son,  then  acting  as  regent  in  England,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  aooomplished  nothing,  and  was  still 
haunted  by  a  fear  that  lack  of  funds  would  cripple  his  endeavours. 
"  But  ever,  dear  son  " — he  wrote — "  it  behoveth  you  to  stir  up  our 
chancellor  and  our  treasurer  to  send  money  unto  us,  for  they  know 
well  our  estate."*  Philip  joined  the  French)  forces  in  person,  but 
was  again  content  to  watch  the  enemy  and  make  no  attack.  Both 
sides  suffered  severely  from  the  inclement  weather,  and  at  last  terms 
were  arranged  by  the  envoys  of  Clement  VI.,  Benedict  XII.'s  suc- 
cessor, who  had  been  striving  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.* Having  agreed  to  a  truce,  which  was  to  last  for  three 
years,  dating  from  the  following  Michaelmas,  Edward  returned  to 
England,  landing  at  Weymouth  on  March  Snd,  134S.* 

>Foedera,  ii.  1193,  '/Wrf.,  13.  'Aveibuiy,  340-343. 

•  See  bit  letter  to  Edward,  dated  December  tub,  134a  (Foedeta,  ii.  laiG). 

*  Ibid.,  taaa. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ORE9Y,  CALAIS,  AND  THE  BLACK  DEATH 
(1343-1349) 

IN  1343  Edward  had  been  King  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  for 
wellnigh  thirteen  jears.  Moat  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
warlike  enterprises  or  preparations  therefor,  but  all  had  failed. 
David  was  back  in  Scotland,  generally  recognised  as  King ;  three 
separate  expeditions  against  France  had  all  ended  ignominiously 
and  nothing  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  glories  of  the  future.  The 
King's  diplomacy  had  been  a  mixture  of  double  dealing  and  un- 
substantiated bluster,  while  feverish  musters  of  men  and  collection 
of  materials  of  war  had  alternated  with  tournaments  and  joustingi. 
Tbe  most  impartial  observer  must  have  concluded  that  England's 
monarch  loved  war  for  war's  sake,  and  that  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  was  a  mere  excuse  to  afford  an  outlet  for  his  martial 
instincts,  but  alt  thb  was  to  be  forgotten  in  the  wonderful  success 
of  a  single  campugn. 

Two  years  of  fitful  peace  were  sustained  by  n^tiations  as 
hopeless  and  as  insincere  as  all  similar  endeavours  in  the  past* 
Finally  in  May,  1315,  Edward  found  himself  ready  to  renew  the 
war.  He  had  temporarily  solved  his  financial  problems  by  induc- 
ing the  Parliament  of  1344  to  grant  supplies  for  two  years,  and 
had  even  managed  to  get  his  crown  out  of  pawn.  All  ships  of 
thirty  tons'  burthen  and  over  had  been  impressed,  the  admirals 
liad  been  ordered  to  collect  transports;  hurdles  and  pontoons 
and  other  fittings  for  the  shipping  of  horses  had  been  gathered 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  every  available  soldier  had  been  col- 
lected :  levies  came  even  from  Ireland.*  After  informing  the  Pope 
that  the  constant  infractions  of  the  truce  by  the  French  hod 
mode  peace  impossible,  Edward  sent  out  two  expeditions,  the  one 

i\.  1235,  1339;  iii.  18,  ig.  *lbid.,  iii.  to,  15,  16,  17, 
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to  Brittany  under  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  other  to  Aquitaine 
under  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  soon  by  his  father's  death  to  become 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  But  these  were  diversions.  Hie  King  mean- 
while busied  himself  in  preparing  his  main  army.  He  visited 
Flanders,  p^^pe  with  the  intention  of  moving  along  his  old  route, 
but  though  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
Flemings,'  he  abandoned  this  idea,  if  he  ever  had  conceived  it.  But 
it  was  not  till  July,  1346,  that  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth,  leaving  bis  second  son,  the  six-year-old 
Lionel,  as  uominal  r^ent  of  the  kingdom.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  Edward's  intention  was  to  land  in  Gascony  in  support 
of  the  Eari  of  Lancaster,'  who  was  doing  much  to  restore  English 
prestige  in  Southern  France.  So  successful  had  he  been,  that 
Philip  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  force  under  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  against  him.  Perigtml  was  already  won  by  the 
English,  Aiguillon,  the  main  entrance  to  the  Agenais,  bad  just 
follen,  and  the  French  troops  were  concentrating  their  attention  on 
the  recapture  of  this  important  place.  Lancaster  therefore,  whose 
advance  had  thus  been  checked,  was  actually  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments from  England.  Still  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  even  after  it  had  left  Portsmouth  and  had  anchored 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
Seeing,  perhi^is,  the  finger  of  destiny  in  the  wind  which  prevented 
his  ships  Bailing  down  the  Channel,  possibly,  too,  moved  by  the 
aigumenta  of  Godirey  of  Harcourt,  an  exiled  baron  of  Normandy, 
who  like  Robert  of  Artois  in  the  past  looked  on  the  English  King 
as  a  means  of  recovering  his  patrimony,  Edward  changed  his  plans, 
and  on  July  12th  appeared  off  St.  Vaast  de  la  Hogue  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Cotentin.*  France  was  to  be  invaded  from  the 
North. 

To  strike  a  blow  at  Normandy  was  to  a  certain  extent  in  har- 
mony with  the  traditional  strategy  of  the  English  in  France,  and 

'  Foedera,  Hi.  55, 

'Bishop  Burghenh  in  a  letter  written  &om  La  Hogue  Btates  that  the  otiginal 
destination  of  the  fleet  was  Gascony  (MurimuCh,  aoo). 

■  Hnrimath,  igg;  Letlet  of  Biabop  Bnrgheish,  ibid.,  300;  Baker,  79;  Ptoinart, 
iii.  139-133;  Anon.  Cbionide  printed  in  Moisant,  Priiu*  Noir,  isy.ijS.  The  latter 
implies  that  Edward  landed  on  the  coaat  of  Nonnandy  because  bte  or  the  prevalent 
wind*  (eemed  to  direct  bim  thither. 
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would  relieve  the  pressure  on  Lancaster  in  the  South.  Still  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  land  in  Brittany  and  use  that  countiy,  where 
the  English  had  at  least  a  foothold,  as  a  base,  instead  of  throwing 
on  army  without  resources  into  a  hostile  province  where  defeat 
meant  annihilation.  Ibe  victory  of  Cre^y,  which  was  to  crown  the 
campaign,  blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  folly  of  this  sudden  decision. 
Had  the  battle  turned  in  favour  of  the  French,  as  well  it  might, 
what  is  now  praised  as  the  boldness  which  alone  commands  success 
would  have  been  condemned  as  foolhardiness  which  had  richly  de- 
served defeat.  The  only  advantage  on  Edward's  side  was  the  un- 
expectednesB  of  the  attack.  Philip  was  not  prepared  to  defend 
Normandy,  and  was  compelled  to  summon  his  son  from  the  siege  of 
AiguiUon  to  defend  his  duchy,  thus  giving  Lancaster  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  quickly  availed  himself.  Before  the  year  was  out  he 
had  made  a  raid  into  the  heart  of  Poitou  and  had  stormed  the 
town  of  Poictiers,*  while  the  Flemings  created  another  diversion  by 
making  an  incursion  into  French  territory  in  August. 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  having  devastated  the  country  round  La 
Hogue,  burnt  ships,  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Barfleur,  began  his 
march  into  the  heart  of  Normandy  on  July  18th.  He  set  out 
without  forming  any  definite  plan,  save  that  his  great  desire  was  to 
provoke  Philip  into  venturing  the  safety  of  his  throne  and  kingdom 
in  the  open  field.  Little  or  no  resistance  met  the  invaders  as  they 
marched  eastwards  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  bridges  at  Caren- 
tan  and  St  Lo  had  been  broken  down,  but  they  were  easily  repaired, 
and  without  a  single  day's  rest,  as  Edward  boasted,  the  army  reacjied 
Caen  on  the  S6th.  Here  a  small  force  under  the  Count  of  En  and 
the  Lord  of  Tancarville  tried  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  town,  known 
as  the  He  Saint  Jean,  which  waa  surrounded  by  two  branches  of  the 
River  Ome.  There  was  a  stiff  fight  at  the  bridge  which  spanned 
the  lesser  stream,  but  the  English  archers  having  opened  a  way,  the 
heavy  armed  horsemen  drove  the  French  from  their  defences. 
Meanwhile,  the  fleet  had  not  been  idle.  The  whole  coast  from 
Roche  Mass£  and  Cherbourg  to  Ouistrebam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ome  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt ;  sixty-one  large  vessels  of  war, 
not  counting  leaser  craft,  had  been  destroyed,  and  much  plunder 

n  Avesbury,  371-374;  Le  Bel,  ii.  99-107;  Chra»iqui  Nor- 
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had  been  iransf^red  to  the  ships.'  At  Caen  a  five  days'  halt  was 
made,  the  interval  being  used  to  send  the  fleet  home  to  England 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  fallen 
sick.  Leaving  Caen  on  the  last  day  of  July,  a  week's  march  brought 
the  English  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  Elbeaf,  and  into 
doae  proximity  to  Philip,  who  had  mustered  his  forces  a  little  way 
down  the  river  at  Rouen.  The  right  bank  was  held  by  the  French, 
who,  however,  refused  to  attack,  and  Edward,  unwilling  to  engage 
at  a  disadvantage,  turned  to  the  right  and  marched  up  the  stream 
towards  Paris,  devastating  the  country  as  he  went.  The  French 
followed  a  parallel  line,  though  Philip  rushed  back  to  Paris,  pre- 
sumably to  put  his  capital  in  a  state  of  defence.  Edward's  object 
was  now  to  cross  the  Seine  and  make  for  Flanders,  but  all  the 
bridges  had  been  broken  down,  including  that  of  Poiasy,  which  he 
reached  on  August  IStb.  Here  he  determined  to  cross,  but  before 
the  bridge  could  be  repaired  a  force  from  Amims,  which  tried  to 
obstruct  the  work,  had  to  be  driven  olT.  It  was  here  that  during  an 
enforced  halt  of  two  days  he  received  a  challenge  from  his  adver- 
sary, offering  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day  in  the  open  field.  Just 
as  in  the  past  Philip  had  refused  such  an  offer,  so  now  did  Edward, 
and  his  taunt  that  his  adversary,  who  declared  himself  so  anxious 
to  meet  him,  had  nevertheless  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  an 
encounter  by  destroying  the  bridges,  left  the  honours  in  wordY  war- 
fare distinctly  on  the  English  side.'  Yet  Edward  was  in  desperate 
plight.  His  foolish  ravaging  of  a  country,  of  which  he  claimed  to 
be  King,  enraged  the  inhabitants,  and  deprived  the  army  of  supplies. 
TTie  only  hope  was  to  push  on,  and  on  August  16th,  the  day 
after  he  sent  his  reply  to  Philip's  challenge,  he  led  his  men  across 
the  repaired  bridge,  uid  marched  northwards  at  a  quicker  rate  than 
he  had  hitherto  attempted.  Harassed  by  the  inhabitants  and 
pursued  by  the  whole  French  army,  Edward  reached  the  Somme,  only 
to  find  it  apparently  too  deep  to  cross,  and  guarded  on  the  other 
side  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  All  seemed  lost,  when  an 
Englishman,  who  had  lived  in  those  parts  for  sixteen  years,  was 
found  to  guide  the  army  across  Blanchetique  ford  when  the  tide 

'Letter*  written  from  Caen  by  the  King  (Proinait,  ed.  Kervyn),  iviii.  386-187; 
Laancost,  343-243,  and  by  Hicbael  Noithbuigh  in  Aveibniy,  SjS'Seo,  and  Bishop 
Boiwaah  in  Moiimuth,  202-303. 

■  Hemingbuigh,  U.  433-436. 
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had  fallen.'  The  passage  was  not  effected  without  a  severe  fight, 
in  which  many  Frenchmen  fell,  the  remainder  fleeing  in  disord^  to 
Abbeville.  Philip  arrived  too  Ute  to  harass  the  English  rear  while 
crossing  the  ford,  and  found  them  encamped  on  the  other  side  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Cre9y.  Though  Edward  offered  to 
allow  a  tree  passc^  over  the  liver,  and  time  to  choose  a  site  for 
battle,  Philip  manned  up  stream,  crossing  at  Abbeville,  where  he 
lay  that  night.' 

Edward,  realising  that  he  must  now  put  everything  to  the 
venture  of  a  battle,  did  not  hasten  on  his  march  the  following  day, 
but  only  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  nearer  to  the  village  of 
Cre^y,  where  next  morning  he  arrayed  his  men  betimes  in  the  usual 
three  "  battles  ".  He  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  with  a 
reserve  force,  while  the  other  two  lines  were  drawn  up  facing  the 
approach  from  Abbeville,  the  right  wing  under  the  Prince  resting 
on  the  little  River  Maye,  near  the  village  of  Cre^y,  the  left  under 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  extending  to  the  neighboiu:- 
hood  of  Wadicourt.  Before  them  lay  a  gentle  slope  descending 
into  the  Vallee  des  Clercs,  made  diflicult  of  access  by  pits  dug  in  the 
ground,  something  after  the  style  of  the  Scots  at  Bannockbum. 
The  English  formation  was  grounded  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
the  men-at-arms  being  dismounted  and  drawn  up  in  line,  with  the 
archers  on  each  flank  thrown  out  at  an  angle  towards  the  front ; 
each  of  the  two  divisions  was  ready  to  receive  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  in  a  deadly  semicircle,  as  at  Dupplin  Moor.  The  French, 
having  to  come  up  from  Abbeville,  'did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the 
afterooon,  when  the  more  prudent  of  Philip's  advisers  urged  a  post- 
ponement of  the  engagement  till  the  following  day,  but  the  feudal 
soldier  in  France  had  not  yet  learnt  his  lesson,  and  imagining  that  a 
single  charge  would  rout  the  small  force  which  barred  his  passage, 

1  The  story  of  (he  EnKliBhmaii  who  pointed  out  the  fold  is  told  only  by  Helsa, 
iii.  57,  and  there  by  a  slip  the  woid  Seine  ia  substituted  foi  Somme,  but  as  St. 
Valeiy  and  Croloy  are  mentioned  as  on  either  side  of  the  crossing,  ii  is  obvious!]' 
only  a  clerical  error,  one,  however,  which  the  editor  of  the  chronicle  has  not  noticed 
(see  Introdaetion,  p.  xxniii).  The  story  is  worthy  of  credence,  is  the  English  home 
of  the  g;uide  is  mentioned  as  Roeston,  near  Nafferton,  a  place  where  the  Abbey  of 
Meaux  bad  estates. 

■ProbaUy  August  a4th,  though  Baker  (354)  seems  to  put  it  on  August  asth. 
C/.  lUturary  kept  by  Edward's  cook  and  another  contemporary  one  printed  in  Baker 
(note*),  353-255.  Cf.  pp.  355-357.  For  the  route  of  both  armies  see  GilUt  U  Mtihit 
(Soc.  dc  I'Hisl.  de  France,  igo5),  155-160. 
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was  already  baigaining  which  of  the  wealthy  English  combatants 
Bhould  fall  to  his  share  after  the  battle.  The  caution  Philip  had 
displayed  in  pastcampaignB  was  either  thrown  to  the  winds  or  borne 
down  by  insubordination.  The  Oriflamme  was  unfurled,  and  the 
attack  beguL  Some  idea  of  the  undisciplined  character  of  the 
French  assault  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  both  chroniclers 
and  eye-witnesses  disagree  as  to  the  number  of  "  battles  "  in  which 
the  French  advanced,  estimates  varying  from  two  to  nine.  Every- 
thing was  against  them.  The  sun  shone  in  their  faces,  as  six  years 
earlier  it  had  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys,  they 
bad  to  attack  a  position  wisely  chosen  and  carefully  defended,  their 
superior  numbers '  were  even  a  disadvantage,  for  in  the  narrow  space 
encompoffied  by  the  wings  on  either  side  of  the  two  English  lines 
there  was  no  room  for  the  thousands  who  desired  to  press  on  to  the 
attack.  The  first  line  of  some  six  thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen 
tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  cavalry  charge,  but  the  superior 
range  and  rate  of  fire  of  the  English  archers  rendered  them  useless- 
The  feudal  horsemen,  who  had  watched  this  preliminary  encounter 
with  undisguised  contempt,  now  charged  down  over  their  mercen- 
aries, and  dashed  up  against  the  two  English  lines.  They  had 
delivered  themselves  into  the  enemy's  hands.  So  soon  as  they 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  came  within  range  of  the  English 
archers,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  the  rain  of  arrows  also  took  them 
on  the  flank,  so  that  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  lay  all  along  the  slopes 
As  each  fresh  body  of  knights  came  up,  it  dashed  on  in  the  rear  of 
its  predecessors,  never  waiting  till  the  way  was  clear.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  times  did  the  French  charge,  but  valour  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  cloud  of  arrows.  Only  once  did  they  reach  the  English 
lines,  when  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  ri^t  wing  might 
be  driven  back,  and  in  the  hand-to-band  struggle  the  Prince  was 

'  The  English  army  condsted  of  about  3,400  lances,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
amati  and  hobtlarii,  light  and  heavy  cavalcy,  totalled  4,000  men-at-anns.  The 
aichcrt  approached  the  round  figure  of  10,000.  See  Staffordsbite  Historical  Cotlec- 
tioni,  vol.  xviii., "  Cie^y  and  Calais,"  by  Majoi-Genetal  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley. 
C/.  E»g.  Hiti.  Riv.,  nv.  767.  A  contemporary  list  in  Brut,  53S-54i>  makes  the  huge 
total  of  35,a8o  exclusive  of  314  sappers  and  gunners.  The  most  modest  estimate  of 
the  French  men-at-anns  is  13,000,  given  by  Winkeley,  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle, 
m  a  letter  home,  in  Murimutfa,  ai6.  The  communal  levies  and  other  fbot-soldien 
oniit  aUo  have  been  very  numerout,  though  with  the  exception  of  the  6000  Genoese, 
these  took  no  part  in  the  battle. 
12 
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brought  to  his  knees.  But  timely  relief  sent  by  the  King  from  the 
rear  averted  this  possibility.  It  had  been  nigh  on  vespers  wh^itbe 
fight  b^an,  night  closed  down  on  a  stricken  field.  Dead  lay  in 
heaps  in  front  of  the  English  line,  where  Frenchmen  had  ftuled  to 
pass  the  zone  of  fire  or  had  fallen  in  the  short  struggle  with  the 
men-at-arms.  Amongst  these  was  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  that 
typical  knight-errant  of  the  school  of  arms  which  had  been  just 
defeated,  and  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fidelity  to  his  over- 
lord had  cost  him  first  his  principality  and  now  his  life.  Though 
in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  English  had  not  driven  all 
the  French  into  retreat  When  morning  broke  they  were  again 
attacked  by  detachments,  which  had  not  been  engaged  on  the 
previous  day,  but  assisted,  by  a  heavy  fog,  after  some  hard  fighting 
they  were  again  victorious. 

'llie  battle  of  Cre^y  marks  no  new  steps  in  English  tactics.  It 
is  but  the  logical  development  of  a  movement  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  weapons,  the  lance 
of  the  man-at-arms  and  the  arrow  of  the  archer,  the  dismounting 
of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry,  the  defence  of  the  line  by  pits — all  have 
been  seen  before.  Warwick  in  the  Welsh  wars  and  Edward  at 
Falkirk  had  be^un  the  combination  of  the  two  arms,  men-at-arms 
had  fought  on  foot  at  Boroughbridge,  probably  at  Dupplin  Moor, 
certainly  at  Halidon  Hill ;  the  pits  in  front  of  the  line  had  been  used 
by  the  Scots  at  Bannockbum,  and  quite  recently  by  Northampton 
at  Morlaiz  in  Brittany.*  True,  some  have  tbou^t  that  the  reported 
use  of  three  cannon  marks  a  new  departure,  but  artillery  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  For  many  a  long  year  iti  use  was  to  be  confined  to 
siege  operations,  and  the  cannon  of  the  English  must  have  been 
n^ligible  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  battle,  for  their  only  reported 
success  was  the  startling  of  the  Genoese  bowm»  and  the  terri^ring 
of  a  few  French  horses.'  The  success  of  the  new  tactics,  however, 
was  not  entirely  due  to  the  military  genius  of  those  who  developed 
their  use.     At  Cre^y,  as  in  earlier  cases,  the  folly  of  the  enemy  hod 


'PioiBsatt,  iii.  4t6;  Oiovanni  Villani,  lib.  xii.  cap.  66  (voL  vHL  p.  163).  "  Ir. 
iCrumenta  dc  LatQn  vocata  Gonnea  "  were  already  in  use  in  Englaad,  and  six  sach 
had  been  stored  at  the  Ouildhsll  in  London  in  1339  for  the  defence  of  the  City. 
These  were  not  heavy  ordnance,  but  band  guns  with  stocks  on  which  to  reit  the 
muiile  (Calendar  of  Letter  Boole  P.,  p.  i;  Mtmorialt  0/ London,  aos). 
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contributed  largely  to  their  defeat.  Tlie  French  made  no  attempt 
to  profit  by  greatly  superior  numb^  by  wheeling  romid  on  the 
English  flank,  which  on  the  Wadicourt  side  cannot  have  been 
strongly  protected.  A  force  without  discipline,  wearied  with  pur- 
poseless marching,  had  attacked  men  who  had  been  quietly  resting 
at  tbeir  poets  all  day  ;  mere  weight  of  numbers  was  its  only  chance, 
and  that  was  swept  away  by  the  superiority  of  the  English  missile 
weapon. 

From  Cre^y  the  victorious  army  made  straight  for  Calais,  the 
great  port  of  the  Dover  Straits,  before  which  it  sat  down  on  Sep- 
tember 4th.  As  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
assault  or  destroyed  by  the  cumbersome  siege  engines  of  the  period, 
Edward  prepared  to  blockade  both  town  and  harbour,  despite  his 
reduced  and  somewhat  mutinous  army,  which  was  showing  signs  of 
homesickness.'  Reinforcements,  food,  bows,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  siege  were  sent  from  England,  and  a  fleet  was  provided  for 
their  safe  escort.  'Hie  Queen,  too,  realising  that  Edward's  return 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  arduous  task  he  had  set  himself, 
prepared  to  join  him  before  the  beleaguered  city.^  Tlie  siege  of 
Calais  was  only  less  venturesome  than  the  campaign  which  preceded 
it.  Danger  threatened  the  English  King  on  all  sides.  The  Irish 
were  contemplating  a  rising,  and  Philip,  besides  mustering  an  army 
at  Complete,  had  already  sent  urgent  letters  to  David  of  Scotland 
begging  him  to  make  a  diverdon  by  invading  England.*  This  last 
expedient  was  no  new  phase  of  the  Franco-Scottish  alliance,  for  in 
ISM  the  Scots  had  been  urged  by  the  French  King  to  cross  the 
border,  and  they  had  harried  the  March  districts.*  Now  the  young 
Scottish  King  was  back  in  Scotland,  quite  ready  to  avenge  in  person 
the  interference  of  English  Kings  in  the  policy  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  With  a  large  army  and  mercenaries  sent  from  France, 
and  in  the  hope  that  all  the  fighting  forces  of  England  were  over- 
seas, he  advanced  towards  the  Border  early  in  October  to  receive  a 
check  at  tiie  Castle  of  Liddel,  held  for  its  owner,  Thomas  Lord  Wake, 
by  Walter  Selby,  a  valiant  soldier  who  paid  for  his  resistance  with 
bis  life.  Having  captured  this  outpost,  the  Scots  advanced  towards 
Durtiam,  laying  waste  the  country  as  they  went.     The  English  had 

'  DeterteiB  wete  incieanng  in  nnniben  (Cat.  of  Letts  Book  E.,  154). 
■  Poedeca,  ui.  90,  ■  Hcmingbnrgta,  ii.  433-433. 

*  Knigblan,  it  16-17;  Baker,  69^0. 
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for  some  time  expected  the  attack,  which  had  been  delayed  bv  dis- 
Bensiom  in  the  Scottish  camp.'  As  early  as  August  20th  men  had 
been  mustered  at  York  and  other  places  in  view  of  probable  in- 
vasion, and  an  army  had  been  collected  by  such  northern  lords  as 
were  not  serving  abroad,  including  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Ralph  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  and  Henry  Lord 
Percy.'  These  met  the  invaders  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham. 
On  both  sides  the  men-at-arms  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  with 
the  archers  on  the  wings  in  the  now  approved  fashion.  There  was 
some  delay  in  opening  the  attack,  both  Scots  and  English  conscious 
perhaps  that  the  new  tactics  were  more  suitable  for  defensive  than 
for  offensive  action.  At  length  a  small  body  of  English  archers 
advanced,  and  began  to  harass  the  enemy  with  a  shower  of  arrows. 
Stung  to  action,  the  Scots  ^landoned  their  position  and  dashed  down 
upon  the  English  lines.  The  shock  of  the  charge  shook  the  Eng- 
lish formation,  which  wavered  but  did  not  break,  and  the  invaders, 
spent  with  their  charge,  hampered  too  by  desertion  from  the 
ranks,  broke  and  fled.*  The  Scottish  loss  was  heavy,  and  the 
flower  of  their  chivalry,  including  the  young  King,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Promptly  the  war  was  taken  across  the  Border. 
Balliol  was  once  more  fon^  upon  unwilling  subjects,  and  hb  Eng- 
lish anny,  reinforced  by  volunteers  drawn  even  from  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  who  looked  on  the  war  as  a  righteous  revenge  for  the 
miseries  they  had  suflfered,  plundered  the  Lowlands  and  bore  off 
live  stock  and  all  moveable  property. 

The  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  was  fought  on  October  17th. 
Three  days  later  the  Regent  directed  letters  of  thanks  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  other  leaders  for  the  share  they  had  taken  in 
thus  repulsing  the  Scots.*  To  Edward  at  Calais  the  news  must 
have  been  very  gratifying,  more  especially  as  earlier  in  the  same 
month  Lancaster  had  crowned  his  brilliant  raid  into  the  heart  of 
Poitou  by  the  capture  of  Foictiers.  English  arms  were  victorious 
on  all  sides,  the  culminating  achievement  must  be  the  reduction  of 

>  Mniiinatb,  zoa. 

■Ttie  retinues  of  Ihe  Uy  lords  numberrd  480  men-at-ums  and  3860  archera 
(Foedera,  iii.  tij).  This  is  only  a  portion  of  tbe  army,  but  Thomas  Sampsoo's  con- 
temponuy  estiinate  of  32,000  men  (Letter  in  Froissart  (ed.  Kervyn),  v.  489-493)  is 

■  McIh,  iii.  6i-6z.  '  Foedera,  iii.  93. 
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Calais.  Tfae  English  soldiers  before  that  town  were  housed  io  im- 
prorised  hute,  protected  ogaiiut  a  reheving  force  by  a  marsh  on 
<me  side,  by  the  sea  on  the  other,  and  by  a  wall  joinii^  these  two 
natural  defences.*  At  first  the  blockade  was  not  complete,  and 
supplies  were  introduced  by  sea.  With  that  resource  which  made 
him  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  of  his  day,  Northampton  had  a 
palisade  constructed,  which  readied  from  the  shore  into  deep  water, 
and  this  together  with  some  engines  placed  near  to  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  effectually  shut  out  all  hope  of  effective  relief. 
Meanwhile,  reinforcements  and  provisions  were  being  constantly 
summoned  from  England,  and  an  extra  fleet  of  ISO  sail  was  assembled. 
Edward's  army  had  been  much  diminished  during  the  early  days 
of  the  si^ie,  but  now  he  had  a  numerous  and  well-equipped  force 
at  his  disposal,*  and  could  defy  all  attack  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Within  the  city  the  state  of  a^rs  became  daily  more  serious. 
Hopes  ran  hi^  on  June  S5th,  when  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  force  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  by  a  large  flotilla,  but  again 
the  project  miscarried.  Meanwhile,  though  dysentery  had  appeared 
in  the  English  camp,  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  by  the  news  that  Sir 
Thomas  Dagworth,  who  had  succeeded  Northampton  an  commander 
in  Brittany,  had  utterly  defeated  Charles  of  Blois  outside  Roche- 
Derien,  and  had  taken  him  prisoner.* 

'llie  Englishmen's  star  was  in  the  ascendant :  the  only  question 
was  whether  Philip  would  seriously  attempt  to  relieve  his  belea- 
guered city  by  force  of  arms.  By  July  17Ui  he  had  mustered  his 
forces  at  Hesdin,*  some  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Calais,  and  ten 
days  later  was  encamped  on  rising  ground  close  to  the  marsh  which 
protected  the  English  position.  Instead  of  the  expected  attack, 
there  came  the  two  Cardinals  to  the  English  lines  suggesting  terms  of 
peace,  but  negotiations  fell  through,  as  the  English  refused  to  allow 
the  surrender  of  Calais  to  be  discussed.  The  French  then  proposed 
a  battle  on  some  site  chosen  by  both  parties,  to  which  Edward 
agreed,  but  before  the  arrangements  were  completed  Philip  broke 

■  Melu,  iii.  63  ;  Le  Bel,  ii.  95. 

*S««  lUts  vsiying  in  detail  in  HaJtluyt't  PrindpaX  Navigatieiu  (Olugow, 
1905),  i.  197-399;  Stafibrdshire  CoUectiMU,  xviiL  ao4 ;  Royal  HooMhold*  (Soc  ol 
Anliqaaries,  1790),  3-9. 

'  Letter  to  Edwird  in  Avesbuty,  388-389. 

•  Csl.  of  Lettet  Book  P,  165-166. 
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up  his  camp  and  left  his  tents  and  a  large  portion  of  hiB  ha^age 
in  flames.*  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ctdais,  who  had  been 
signalling  to  their  friends  for  immediate  succour,  for  they  had  been 
reduced  to  feeding  on  cats  and  dogs,  now  saw  their  case  was  hopeless. 
On  August  4itb  they  surrendered  the  town  to  the  English  King. 
Ilie  bui^ben  were  treated  kindly,  but  were  told  plainly  that 
they  must  evacuate  the  town  with  the  exception  of  twenty-two 
wealthy  bui^hers,  retained  possibly  to  assist  the  new  inhabitants 
with  their  advice.'  Henceforth  Calais  was  to  he  an  English  dty,  and 
proclamation  was  made  in  London  and  throughout  England  inviting 
colonists  to  take  up  their  leudence  there. 

Hioroughly  disheartened,  the  French  King  on  September  SSth 
signed  a  truce,  and  Edward,  having  issued  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  newly  won  city,  and  having  appointed  a  captain  and 
marshal  to  hold  it,  crossed  to  England,  landing  at  Sandwich  on 
October  ISth.  The  great  campaign  was  over,  Edward  had  reaped 
much  glory,  and  Europe  was  astounded  at  the  victory  of  Cre;y. 
The  most  tangible  advantage  gained  by  England  was  the  possession 
of  Calais,  which  from  Edward's  point  of  view,  and  that  of  many 
later  kings,  was  an  excellent  door  of  entry  into  France,  but  which 
from  the  nation's  standpoint  had  a  utility  far  beyond  any  mere 
military  consideration.  It  gave  England  the  command  of  ihs  narrow 
seas,  and  thereby  protected  English  shipping  to  such  an  extent,  that 
a  century  later  it  was  to  be  prized  by  Englishmen  as  the  key  to 
their  trade  and  the  assurance  of  their  commercial  secimty. 

With  Cre^y  and  C^alais  to  his  credit  Edwutl  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame.  He  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  on  him- 
self, and  had  even  struck  the  imagination  of  the  piinces  of  the  Em- 
pire so  Car  as  to  be  approached  by  the  electors  of  Mainz,  Brandenburg, 
and  the  Palatinate,  with  a  view  to  standing  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  imperial  throne.  He  became  intoxicated  with  success,  his 
friends  and  courtiers  abetted  him  in  his  extravagances,  and  his  re- 
cent victories  were  celebrated  in  dancing,  feasting,  and  all  kinds  of 
revels.    "  Much  pleasure  did  they  have  " — writes  the  poetic  chronicler 

'Letter  from  Edward,  Aveibury,  391-393;  Le  Bel,  ii.  137-133;  CkroKiqu* 
Norma»4;  89^ ;  Kni^iton,  iL  49-53.  Nangis  Contim.,  iL  20C,  declarM  that  Edward 
■uggested  the  parley,  dnring  wlucb  he  so  fortified  bis  potibon  as  to  make  it  im- 
piegnable. 

■  Li  Muisu,  374 ;  FroiHait,  iv.  64-65 ;  Aveabmy,  396. 
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— "  there  were  to  be  seen  many  deeds  of  love  and  noblenesi,  of  ples- 
antry  and  of  prowess." '  The  rich  revelled  in  the  plunder  of  France. 
"  A  new  sun  seemed  to  have  risen  in  England,"  ^  we  are  told.  Never- 
tiieless,  a  dark  cloud  was  era  long  to  breakover  the  realm.  Already 
the  trade  routes  which  led  from  China  were  beginning  to  bring  west- 
wards that  terrible  disease,  which  later  ages  leamt  to  call  the  Black 
Death.  Early  in  1S48  it  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  SpMn,  and 
Southern  France.  To  the  north-east  it  crossed  the  Alpine  passes 
into  Bavaria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  it  also  travelled 
down  the  Rhine.  In  July  Normandy  was  infected,  and  in  August 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  ordering  processions  and  StatioDB 
every  Friday  to  pray  God  to  avert  the  scourge,  but  before  that 
month  had  passed  the  pl^ue  had  crossed  into  Britain  and  attacked 
Melcombe  R^is  in  Dorsetshire.' 

Epidemic  sickness  was  no  new  thing  in  fourteenth-century  Eng- 
land. The  famine  of  1S16- 1316  had  been  followed  by  pestilence, 
and  in  1S41  there  had  been  many  deaths,  particularly  in  Leicester- 
shire, from  a  mysterious  disease  which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms 
or  fits,  attended  by  terrible  internal  pains.*  But  the  Black  Death 
was  a  totally  different  sickness.  It  was  a  kind  of  bubo-plague,  and 
assumed  a  twofold  character.  In  some  cases  very  bard  and  dry 
swellings  appeared  suddenly  on  the  body  of  a  seemingly  quite 
healthy  person.  From  this  form  of  the  disease  recovery  was  pos- 
sible, but  a  more  malignant  type  was  characterised  by  "  small  black 
pustules,"  and  also,  it  would  seem,  by  the  npitting  of  blood,  from 
which  few  if  any  recovered.  Death  came  with  a  celerity  which  was 
merciful  to  the  victims,  but  most  terrifying  to  the  survivors ;  some 
lived  only  a  few  hours  after  the  fatal  plague  spots  had  shown  them- 
selves, otiiers  lingered  for  three  or  more  days.'  The  murtaUty  was 
greatest  among  the  poor  and  among  the  clergy,  who  probably 
caught  the  infection  by.  ministering  to  the  sick.  The  infirm  and 
aged  were  lai^ly  immune,  the  young  and  strong  were  those  parti- 
colarly  marked  out  for  destruction.*    From  Dorsetshire  the  awful 

'  Chimda  Htrald,  31.  ■  Walsingham,  i.  273, 

*Tlw  earliest  date  given  ia  "about  July  7th"  {Eulogium  Hist.,  iii.  113),  tbe 
latett  "  the  aotucin  "  (Knighton,  ii.  59). 

*  Ibid.,  33-33. 

*Baket,  99-100;  Knigblon,  ii.  61:  Avesbiuy,  406 ;  Amukli  of  Inland,  hy  Tn^t 
John  Clyn  (Iiiih  Aich.  Soc.,  1S49),  36. 
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disease  spread  steadily  over  the  whole  country.  Westwards  it  swept 
into  Devon,  northwards  to  Bristol,  and  thence  by  way  of  Oxford- 
shire to  London,  where  it  arrived  in  October.  From  then  till  the 
following  August  it  raged  in  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Cambridge,  and  the  Extern  counties  had  been  devast- 
ated, and  by  the  banning  of  lS4i9  York  was  infected.'  Prom 
Northern  England  the  disease  travelled  to  Scotland,  but  in  its  worst 
form  did  not  show  itself  there  till  1360.*  Wales  was  devastated  in 
1350,  Ireland  suffered  most  probably  in  the  preceding  year. 

By  degrees  the  Black  Death  spent  itself ;  it  can  hardly  have 
ceased  from  any  other  cause.  The  science  of  sanitation  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  where  men  congregated  disease  found  much 
encouragement.  The  connection  between  cieanlinees  and  health 
was  faintly  understood,  but  even  in  London,  when  Edward  the 
Second's  widow  came  to  be  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars  in  1S58,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cleanse  the  streets  of  Bishopsgate  and 
Aldgate,  before  the  cortege  could  pass  along  them  with  decency. 
"  Bakyers"  were  appointed  by  the  City  to  remove  refuse,  and  carts 
were  kept  for  this  purpose ;  strict  injunctions  were  issued  against 
polluting  the  Thames,  most  necessary  as  the  river  water  was  used 
to  supplement  the  none  too  plentiful  supply  provided  by  the  public 
conduits,"  but  the  very  frequency  of  such  commands  presupposes  a 
neglect  to  obey  them.  Quite  apart  from  such  insanitary  conditions, 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  checking  an  epidemic,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  medical  knowledge.  Even  in  those  far-oif  dajs  there 
were  those  who  declared  that  careful  dieting  was  better  than 
any  doctor's  prescription  "for  morthereres  aren  mony  leches".* 
Though  it  was  quite  necessary  for  a  doctor  to  be  licensed  before 
practising,  and  in  London  to  be  enrolled  as  a  master  surgeon, 
many  quack  doctors  existed,  and  braved  the  severe  penalties  of 
detection.  Even  the  regular  practitioners  had  strange  methods, 
and  John  of  Gaddesden,  court  physician  to  Edward  II.,  and  cited 
amongst  learned  doctors  by  Chaucer,  had  the  wildest  ideas  as  to 
desirable  medicines,  though  in  some  ways  he  showed  a  knowledge 
of  cures  only  rediscovered  in  quite  recent  days.     If  on  the  one 

'Northtrn  Rtgitttri,  399-400. 

iBakei,  100;  Pordun,  3G8-}Gg ;  Wyntoun,  vi.  197. 

*  Utmarials  of  LmdoH,  223,  379. 

*  Vititm  ofPitTs  Plowman,  Text  B.,  Passu*,  vi.,  II.  370-376. 
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hand  he  set  out  to  cure  the  stone  by  a  mixture  of  beetles,  the 
heads  and  wings  of  crickets,  and  oil,  be  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood that  a  red  light  was  the  best  antidote  for  the  marks  of 
smallpox,  and  when  Edward  H/s  son  was  snffering  from  that 
disease,  bung  the  bedroom  with  red  cloth,  a  proceeding  for  which 
he  has  been  held  up  to  much  undeserved  ridicule.'  So  far  as  the 
Black  Death  was  concerned,  the  lancing  of  the  swellings  is  the 
only  remedy  of  which  we  bear.* 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  tale  of  deaths  in  1348-1349  was 
large.  The  sickness  must  have  been  far  more  deadly  than  any 
previous  plague,  since  the  chroniclers  give  it  so  much  attention, 
but  it  is  impomible  to  accept  quite  literally  the  1480  deaths  in 
three  parishes  at  Leicester,. or  the  SOO  buried  in  one  day  in  the  pit 
by  Smithfield.  The  proportion  of  deaths  is  variously  given  from 
nine-tenths  to  one-fifth  of  the  population,  though  the  latter  estimate 
is  probably  a  clerical  error,  since  it  is  preceded  by  a  description  of 
how  certain  districts  were  entirely  depopulated.*  An  examination 
of  the  presentations  to  vacant  benefices  and  the  enrolment  of  wills 
in  the  plague  year  seem  to  show  that  half  the  population  may  have 
been  swept  away,  that  is  to  say,  some  two  and  a  half  million  out  of 
a  total  of  five  million.*  The  statements  of  the  chroniclers  as  to  the 
devastation  of  the  plague,  how  men  fled  from  the  infection  from 
place  to  place  only  to  succumb  in  the  end,  how  whole  villages  were 
depopulated,  and  bow  the  living  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  might  be  considered  exaggerated  if  we  had  not 
other  indications  that  the  rate  of  mortality  was  enormous.  At 
Westminster  Ihe  Abbot  and  twenty-six  monks,'  at  St.  Albans  more 

'  Rom  Anglica  pratica  medicine  [Venice,  1503),  S.  4i'o,  97-97^.  Cf.  JnaMrand, 
Wayfaring  Li/e,  1S0-181.  For  the  treatment  of  smallpox  by  the  excluuon  of  the 
chemical  rays  of  daylight  aee  The  Briiiih  SStdicat  youmal,  August  6th,  tgio.  No. 
asttS,  pp.  310-311,  and  reEerenccB  theie  given. 

*Baket,  100. 

*Brut,yii;  Waltingham,  i.  373 ;  Eulogium  Hal.,a\.3iy 

*A  contioveiBf  on  this  subject  will  be  Ibund  in  the  PortMgktly  RtvUw,  volt.  ii. 
iii.,  iv.  The  estimate  here  given  is  that  of  Dr.  Seebobm.  Piofcasor  Thorold  Rogeia 
held  that  the  population  before  the  Black  Death  was  not  more  than  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions.  Cf.  Creighlon,  Bpidtmits,  i.  isa-nx,  and  especially  Gasquel, 
Gnat  PtitiUnct,  JVcuitm,  for  much  valuable  material  on  this  question.  The  various 
views  are  discussed  in  Cunningham,  Itiduttry  and  Commfrct,  i.  328-331. 

'  The  History  of  Wttlminsln,  by  John  Ftete  (15th  Cent.),  (Cambridge,  1909), 

138. 
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than  forty  monks  died,*  at  Colcbeeter  over  a  hundred  wills  were 
enrolled  in  the  plague  year,  whereas  the  usual  number  was  siz,^  and 
in  London  the  number  of  wills  proved  increased  proportionately. 
Eight  years  after  the  pestilence  had  ceased  the  Londoners  declared 
that  their  city  still  felt  its  effects,  and  that  one-third  of  it  was  still 
uninhabited.*  The  land  had  beoome  infected,  and  several  recur- 
rences of  the  plague  occurred  before  the  end  of  tiie  reign.  In  1861- 
136S  there  was  one  known  as  the  "  pestis  secunda  "  or  "  pestis 
puerorum,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  generally  attacked  the 
children,  though  grown  men  also  succumbed,  including  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  It  reappeared  in  1366, 1868-1369,  in  1375  and 
in  1381,  but  on  no  occasion  did  it  reach  the  proportions  of  the  first 
attack. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  saccessive  visitations  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  seeming  inevitability 
of  the  disease,  its  mysterious  and  novel  nature,  all  reacted  forcibly  on 
the  survivors.  To  some  it  might  appear  as  a  warning  and  a  presage 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  From  Flanders  the  Flagellants  came 
to  London,  and  marched  in  procession  through  the  streets,  flogging 
each  other's  bare  backs  as  they  went,  but  in  England  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  manifestation 
of  religious  madness.^  From  this  time  onwatds  a  spirit  of  reckless 
bravado  seemed  to  spread  through  the  nation,  a  neglect  of  authority, 
a  feeling  that  life  was  beginning  all  over  again,  with  a  new-found 
liberty  that  trembled  on  the  verge  of  license.  The  author  of  the 
Vieion  of  Piers  Plowman  in  particular  writes  of  the  decay  of 
morals  and  religion  "  sithen  the  pestilence  "  as  aflecting  all  classes.^ 
It  was  also  a  time  of  religious  deadness.  Some,  it  is  true,  were  ready 
to  endow  new  religious  houses.  On  the  site  of  the  plague  pit  near 
Smithfield,  where  so  many  Londoners  had  been  buried,  there  arose 
a  Carthusian  monastery,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Bishop  North- 
burgh  and  Sir  Walter  Manny ;  WiUiam  de  la  Pole  endowed  St. 
Michael's  Monastery  at  Hull.'  But  despite  the  observance  of 
forma  and  ceremonies,  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation  was  profoundly 
sceptical.     There  were  many  besides  Chaucer's  doctor  of  physic 

^Cknm.  Anglia,  ay. 

*OBk  Book  (»f  CddMMci  (ed.  W.  O.  Benham,  1909). 

*CaL  of  Letter  Book  Q.,  85. 

'  Aveibuiy,  4O7f0B.         *  Text  B.,  Fasiiu,  ix.,  IL  154-181.         *  Melsa.  iiL  48. 
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whose  "  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible ".  Pilgrimages  had  be- 
come more  excuses  for  abolidaj  than  religious  undfniakingB,  funerals 
were  opportunities  for  feasting,  rioting,  and  indecent  games ;  wrest- 
ling, dancing,  and  amusements  of  a  still  more  doubtful  order 
frequently  took  place  in  churchyards  and  even  in  the  churches 
themselves.'  The  Black  Death  in  fact  is  the  central  point  of  a 
great  transition  in  England.  It  came  when  the  mysticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  already  passing  away,  and  men  were  becoming 
more  materialistic  in  their  outlook.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  tendency  might  have  been,  as  indeed  it  was  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  to  fly  to  the  consolations  of  religion,  but  the  feeling  of 
natitnial  pride,  born  of  recent  victories  in  France,  the  increase  in 
material  resources,  which  was  banning  to  be  apparent,  the  new 
realm  of  conquest  and  of  commerce  which  seemed  opening  out 
before  the  country,  all  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  Great 
indeed,  as  was  the  effect  of  the  pestilence  on  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  deep  down  beneath  all  this  lay  the 
spiritual  change  which  more  than  anything  else  shattered  the  founda- 
tions of  medieval  society. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

POICTIERS  AND  BR^TIQNY 

(isso-iseo) 

IT  seemed  as  though  ibs  BUcIc  Death  might  offer  an  opportunity 
of  a  settlement  between  France  and  England.  The  Pope  urged 
that,  since  the  plague  was  evidently  caused  by  Divine  wmtJi  at  the 
sins  of  warring  peoples,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  could  alone  avert 
further  destruction,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  had  not 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.*  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  travelled  to  Calais,  and  carried  on 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  French  King  between  that 
town  and  Guinea,  and  as  a  result  the  truce  was  pi-olonged  till 
September,  1349,  and  Uter  to  Whitsuntide,  1350.  Englishm^ 
were  already  tirmg  of  the  war.  Asked  in  1348  for  advice  on 
the  subject,  the  Commons  disclaimed  responsibility  for  a  decision, 
referring  the  King  to  the  wise  men  of  hb  Council,^  an  answer 
dictated  by  apathy  if  not  direct  hostility.  Men  were  beginning  to 
find  that  parliamentary  grants  were  not  sufficient  to  equip  armies. 
Already  in  1847,  20,000  sacks  of  wool  had  been  commandeered  for 
royal  purposes  on  the  pretext  of  a  loan,  and  English  merchants  had 
been  summoned  to  EjOndon  and  compelled  to  pay  to  the  King  as 
much  as  they  could  possibly  afibrd.'  Despite  tbe  spoils  of  France, 
Edward  was  at  his  wits'  end  for  money.  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  two  Parliaments  which  met  in  1348  were  restive,  and  detailed 
the  grievances  of  the  country  in  plain  if  respectful  terms.  Trade 
had  been  hampered  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  by  the  extortion 
of  the  royal  officials,  imposts  had  been  levied  illegally,  the  country 

'  Knif^ton,  ii.  60.  »Rot.  Pail.,  ii.  165. 
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was  disturbed  owing  to  a  lack  of  governance.'  Though  it  is  not  so 
stated,  the  complaint  of  the  Commons  was  obviotuly  levelled  against 
the  war,  since  royal  extortion  was  necessitated  by  the  expenses  of 
martial  equipment,  and  disorder  at  home  could  be  traced  to  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Government  in  foreign  afiairs.  If  such  was 
the  feeling  in  England  before  the  Black  Death,  it  was  intensified 
after  that  disaster.  Both  England  and  France  needed  a  period  of 
recuperation,  and  yet,  though  truces  were  made,  war  still  went  on, 
for  death  could  not  assuage  the  strife  of  kings. 

Throughout  the  year  1348  independent  captains,  with  little  if 
any  legitimate  authority  for  their  actions,  won  glory  and  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Gascony,  Foitou, 
Saintonge,  and  the  Limousin.  Soon,  however,  men  of  greater 
position  and  responsibility  began  to  move  on  both  sides,  and  before 
long  were  planning  treacherous  assaults  and  other  infractions  of  the 
truce.  In  1349  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  led  a  rud  from  Gascony  into 
Toulouse,  but  perhaps  the  most  barefaced  action  of  all  was  the 
attempt  of  Geofirey  de  Chargny,  the  Frmch  captain  of  St.  Omer,  to 
recapture  Cahus  by  stealth.  He  made  overtures  to  Amerigo  de 
Pavia,  an  Italian  mercenary  placed  by  Edward  in  command  of  the 
royal  galleys  at  Calais,  who  in  return  for  20,000  gold  crowns  agreed 
to  betray  tlie  citadel,  and  admit  a  band  of  Frenchmen  within  the 
fortifications.  The  wily  mercenary  betrayed  the  agreement  to 
Edward,  who  himself  came  to  Calais  with  his  son  and  a  detachment 
of  soldiers.  On  the  appointed  night  De  Charg^y  appeared  at  a 
postern,  where  Amerigo  received  him,  and  made  sure  of  the  balance 
of  the  20,000  crowns  which  was  then  paid  over  to  him.  A  detach- 
ment of  French  was  then  admitted  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle,  only  to  find  itself  made  prisoner.  When  day  dawned  the 
English  marched  out  to  attack  the  astonished  enemy,  who  bad 
been  keeping  their  vigil  outside  confident  that  they  were  soon  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  both 
Edward  and  his  son  took  part,  the  former  di^ised  as  a  simple 
knight,  and  after  a  fierce  encounter  the  French  were  surrounded 
and  captured,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by  a  body  of  archers  who 
had  been  sent  round  to  secure  the  bridge  at  Nieulay.  It  was  on 
January  1st,  1360,  that  this  attempt  on  Calus  was  firustrated,  and 
to  show  his  magnanimity  and  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
>  Rot.  Pail.,  ii.  185-174,  301-204. 
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Order  of  the  Garter  he  had  just  founded,  Edward  spread  a  gieat 
feast  in  the  eveaiog,  at  which  the  victors  waited  od  their  captives 
aud  did  honour  to  them  for  their  bravery.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Edward's  great  rival  Philip  VI.  died, 
with  his  last  hreath  bidding  his  son  John  defend  his  inheritance 
against  the  attacks  of  the  English  King.  Again  the  Pope  urged 
peace,  but  so  long  as  Bkiward  reused  to  concede  the  title  of  King 
of  France  this  seemed  impossible.  Nevertheless,  negotiations  were 
entered  into  once  more,  while  the  war  continued  its  course  quite  undis- 
turbed, generally  in  &vour  of  the  English.  In  Brittany,  Sir  Thomas 
Dagworth  had  been  carrying  on  a  long  struggle  against  the  French 
with  some  success,  but  in  1350  he  was  slain.^  After  his  death  the 
war  continued,  but  it  was  more  noticeable  for  acts  of  chivalry  than 
for  serious  fighting.  Thus  in  1S51  thirty  knights  of  each  side  fought 
a  deadly  combat  in  approved  chivahic  fashion,  for  were  they  not 
all  Rolands  and  Olivers  as  Froissart  adbiringly  declares  7  *  Mean- 
while, in  Gascony  border  warfare  was  in  progress ;  in  the  sjmng  of 
1361  a  fierce  battle  at  Saintes  resulted  in  an  Anglo-Gascon  victory, 
though  this  did  not  avert  the  recapture  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  later 
in  the  year.  In  the  North,  Calais  hiul  been  used  as  a  centre  of  minor 
operations,  and  the  utility  of  this  base  was  amply  [Hxived.  Early 
in  ISSS,  despite  a  renewal  of  the  truce,  the  town  and  Castle  of 
Guines  was  added  to  the  English  possessions  in  Northern  France. 
The  hero  of  this  exploit  was  a  certain  John  of  Doncaster,  who  was 
said  to  have  acquired  a  Imowledge  of  the  castle  during  imprison- 
ment there.  Having  seized  both  castle  and  town  one  dark  night 
as  a  personal  ventm%,  be  announced  himself  willing  to  sell  the 
castle  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  not  unnaturally  turned  out  to 
be  the  English  King.*  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  true 
nature  of  this  unauthorised  warfare,  and  the  "  chivalry  "  which  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  obvious  subterfuge  to  evade  a 
truce.  Neither  side  can  clum  a  clean  sheet  in  this  respect,  the 
only  distinction  being  that  throughout  these  years  of  so-called 

>Le  Bel,u.  147-151;  Froiisut,  iv.  70-84,  303-317;  Baket,  103-107;  Avesbivy, 
408-410;  CkeHdoi  Herald,  3J-2g;  CkroH.  NormtuuU,  gi-9» ;  Lt  Jtfinni,  383-385. 

*Aveabuiy,  41T ;  Baker,  loi-toa. 

•The  •<  Battle  of  the  Thiitjr "  wsB  celebrated  in  a  poem  entidea  "La  Bataille 
de  XXX  Anglais  et  de  XXX  BtMofu  "  (ed.  Crapelel,  1835)- 

*Balier,  116-118;  Aveabmy,  414-415;  Bml,  303-303;  Pfoissart,  iv.  135-136, 
347-34S:  Qrtatdt$  Chnmqu4i,  vi.  54. 
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peace  the  English  played  the  game  of  treachery  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  their  opponents. 

Id  spite  of  isolated  Eogtish  saccessee,  Edward  could  not  claim 
to  be  much  nearer  hb  goal.  Therefore  by  the  banning  of  1364 
he  showed  a  real  desire  for  a  permanent  peace  by  suggesting  a  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  on  the  Iwsis  of  resigning  his  claim  to  the  French 
throne  and  in  return  receiving  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  territories 
that  he  now  held.  The  Commons  when  asked  directly  whether  they 
were  willing  to  accept  a  permanent  settlement,  cried  out,  "  Yea  I 
Yea  I"  in  unanimous  chorus.'  Englishmen  from  the  King  down- 
wards seem  to  have  been  quite  honest  in  their  attempts  to  reach 
an  ^reement,  but  the  avowed  object  of  the  French  Kings  was  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  realm,  and  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  a 
rival  sovereign  held  Gascony  in  the  South,  and  Calais,  Guines,  and 
Ponthieu  in  the  North.  Both  parties  agreed  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  the  new  Pope,  Innocent  VI.,  but  when  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries arrived  at  Avignon  about  September,  though  they,  and 
most  particularly  their  leader,  the  newly  promoted  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, were  treated  with  great  respect,  they  discovered  that  the 
French  would  yield  nothing  in  full  sovereignty.  The  negotiations 
therefore  fell  through,  leaving  Edward  io  a  strong  position.  What- 
ever motives  had  induced  him  to  enter  on  the  n^otiations,  he  had 
maintained  a  consistent  policy  throughout  their  duration.  He  had 
offered  a  basis  of  condliation,  which  the  French  repudiated.  He  was 
able  to  declare  that  his  enemy  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  his 
well-intentioned  desire  for  peace,  and  accordingly  he  gave  a  very  curt 
answer  to  fresh  Papal  envoys,  whom  he  received  at  Embertide  at  a 
great  Council  at  Westminster.  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  English 
prelates  he  set  forth  his  grievances,*  thus  appealing  to  the  natitm, 
which  was  already  showing  signs  of  restiveness  at  Papal  interference, 
and  could  not  but  think  that  a  French  Pope,  resident  in  a  French 
town,  was  playing  the  game  of  his  French  patnm.  Edward  deter- 
mined to  renew  his  old  system  of  invasion.  The  time  seemed  op- 
portune, for  he  saw  a  chance  of  gaining  an  entry  into  France  with 
the  asaistanoe  of  a  malcontent  party  among  its  nobles.  The  leader 
of  this  opposition  was  Charles  King  of  Navarre,  who  represented  the 
senior  branch   of  the   royal  .bouse  of  France,   though    through 

'  Rot.  Pai].,  U.  363.  ■  Poeden,  iii.  303. 
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the  female  line.  AmbitiouB  and  unBcrupulous,  he  murda^  King 
John's  favourite,  the  Constable  Charles  of  Spain,  protecting  himself 
from  royal  vengeance  by  negotiating  an  alliance  with  Edward  111-* 
Though  Charles  the  Bad,  as  he  was  coming  to  be  called,  was 
ofiered  pardon,  he  did  not  trust  the  mt^^animity  of  the  Frencli 
King,  and  fled  incognito  to  his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  passing 
through  Avi^on,  where  he  met  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  dis- 
cussed terms  of  alliance.* 

England  therefore  might  hope  fur  considerable  asfflstance  in  the 
coming  campaign.  Though  Charles  was  another  rival  for  the  French 
throne,  one  too  with  a  similar  and  senior  claim  to  Edward's,  they 
united,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  against  the  common  enemy.  An 
English  expedition  was  prepared  for  an  invaaloa  of  Northern  France, 
with  the  idea  of  entering  the  Navan-ese  passessions  in  Nonnandy, 
which  extended  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  While  men  and 
ships  were  called  out  to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales  into 
Aquitaine,  the  King  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  sailed 
from  the  Thames  on  July  10th  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  they  were  to  enter  into  communication  with 
Charles  the  Bad.  Contrary  winds  drove  them  into  Portsmouth, 
when  they  got  news  that  their  supposed  ally  had  come  to  terms 
with  the  French  King :  so  abandoning  their  former  )»oject  they 
sailed  to  Calfus.  Reinforced  here  by  troop  from  Germany  and 
Flanders,  Edward  set  out  on  November  Snd  on  a  raid  into  France 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  diversion  for  his  son,  who  simultaneously 
began  an  attack  from  the  South.  He  burnt  and  harried  as  he  went, 
and  strove  to  get  into  touch  with  the  enemy,  so  that  he  might  light 
another  Cre^y,  but  the  French  retreated  laying  waste  the  country. 
Very  soon  provisions  b^an  to  run  short  Edward  therefore  turned 
back  to  Calais,  whence  he  was  at  once  called  by  serious  news  from 
Scotland.*  Again  he  had  accomplbhed  nothing  save  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  and  homesteads. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  King  had  been  playing  with  more  success 
the  game  which  had  been  started  against  himself.     If  Edward  could 

>  Foedera,  ii!.  171-  C/.  Delachenal,  "  Piemi^res  nigodations  de  Chailea  le 
NauvBJt  avec  les  Anglais"  in  Bib.  d*  VEceU  44  Charlrts,  Ixi.  353-371. 

*OraiuUs  Ckroxiqiiei,  ii.  13-14 ;  Rot.  ParL,  ii-  364. 
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negotiate  with  Charles  of  Navarre,  John  could  ally  with  the  Scots. 
The  spirit  of  the  Dorthem  nation  had  already  been  roused  by 
negotiatioDs  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  taken  place  since 
their  King  had  been  ci^>tured  at  Neville's  Cross.  In  1361  and  again 
in  1353  Edward  had  attempted  to  induce  David's  subjects  to  ransom 
him  by  a  payment  of  money  and  an  acknowledgment  of  English 
suzerainty  ;  on  the  former  occasion  the  Scottish  King  had  been  sent 
to  use  his  personal  influence  with  bis  subjects,  on  the  latter  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  had  tried  persuasion  by  means  of  lui  armed  force. 
But  all  was  of  do  avul.  "  Ibat  proud  race  of  the  Scots,"  as  the 
chronicler  calls  them,  would  gladly  ransom  their  King  with  gold ;  to 
own  the  oveiiord^ip  of  Edward  they  stoutly  refused.'  To  foster 
this  laudable  spirit  John  promptly  sent  emissaries  to  urge  an  inva- 
sion  of  England,  and  with  them  a  few  French  knights  and  a  wel- 
come supply  of  French  gold.  Almost  as  soon  as  Edward  had  sailed 
for  France,  the  Scots  were  ova*  the  Border,  pluoderiiig  the  district 
round  Norham,  and  in  November  they  surprised  and  captured  Ber^ 
wick.  Such  was  the  news  that  greeted  Edward's  ears  on  his  return 
to  Calais,  and  at  the  same  time  he  leamt  that  the  Irish  had  invaded 
the  English  Pale  with  Scottish  assistance,  but  bad  been  driven  off* 
Crossing  at  once  to  England,  be  called  Parliament  to  grant  money 
for  the  removal  of  this  latest  danger.  By  January  4th  Edward  had 
reduced  Berwick,  and  he  then  led  big  army  northwards.  At  Rox- 
burgh he  was  joined  by  Edward  Balliol,  who  solemnly  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  his  overlord."  Edward  now  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to  punish  bis  rebellious  subjects, 
as  he  now  r^arded  them.  But  though  he  bad  the  banner  of  Scot- 
land borne  beside  that  of  England  at  the  head  of  his  army,  it  was 
uaeleBB  to  pretend  that  the  pensioned  Edward  Balliol  had  really 
been  able  to  convey  the  Scottish  throne.  The  Scots  drove  off  their 
cattle,  and  retired  to  their  woods  and  fastnesws,  harassing  the  army 
when  it  str^gled,  but  never  offering  to  6ght  in  the  open  field. 
With  impotent  rage  Edward  ravaged  the  country,  not  even  sparing 
religious  houses.  A  man  of  imrestrained  paasbns,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  never 

1  Knighton,  iL  6g,  75 ;  Baker,  133 ;  Foedaa,  iii.  331. 
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reali§ed  that  his  own  army  would  need  all  the  sustenance  which  the 
enemy  left  behind  in  their  hurried  flight.  The  dispeisal  of  his 
victualling  fleet  in  a  storm  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  Edinburgh. 
Once  aHH«  the  Scots  had  revenged  themselves.  The  interference  of 
Edward  I.  had  again  borne  fruit.  A  tenacious  enemy  ^icamped 
in  the  rear  was  ever  ready  to  spoil  the  best-laid  plans  for  the  Eng- 
lish conquest  of  France. 

While  Edward  was  coping  with  the  Scottish  attack,  his  son 
had  been  carrying  on  active  campaigning  in  France.  He  had  left 
Plymouth  as  soon  as  the  contrary  winds,  which  kept  his  father  in 
Portsmouth,  had  abated.  On  the  8th  or  9th  September  he  set 
sail,  and  reached  Bordeaux  by  Septemb^  30th  at  the  latest.  No 
time  was  lost.  On  October  6th  the  Prince  marched  with  his  army 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  then,  making  due  south, 
ravaged  all  Languedoc  till  he  almost  reached  the  sea-board  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons.  From  Narbonne,  which  he  reached  on  November 
8th,  the  Prince  returned  by  another  route  to  Bordeaux.'  In  less 
than  two  months  the  English  had  carried  out  a  raid,  brilliant  in 
appearance  and  perfectly  barren  in  results.  The  avowed  aim  and 
object  of  the  expedition  was  the  harrying  of  French  territory. 
Fire  and  sword  ravaged  the  whole  district  traversed,  though,  as  a 
rule,  walled  towns  like  Carcassonne  were  left  in  peace,  for  the  country 
districts  were  so  much  more  easily  pillaged.  "  Since  this  war  against 
the  King  of  France  b^an,  in  no  place  has  there  been  such  destruc- 
tion as  during  this  raid,"  wrote  Sir  John  Wingfield.*  The  inhabi- 
tants themselves  could  scarce  recognise  the  landmarks  of  their 
smiling  country  afW  the  English  army  had  passed  by.  From  the 
military  point  of  view  the  raid  is  totally  o^ligible.  Yet  the  two 
months'  campaign  help  to  reveal  the  hatred  of  France  and  all  things 
French  whi<^  was  developing  in  England.  If  the  country  could 
not  be  conquered,  it  could  be  harried,  and  indeed  stratc^  comes 
into  less  and  less  repute  as  the  war  proceeds.  The  campaigns  of 
1S89  and  1340  had  at  least  beoi  meant  to  provoke  a  pitched 
battle,  the  raid  of  the  Black  Prince  had  no  such  intention,  and 
was  not  conceived  on  any  definite  plan.  More  than  this,  the  raid 
through  Laoiguedoc  illustrates  one  side  of  the  school  of  chivalry  in 

'  Idneruy  of  an  eye-witnesa,  Bskcf,  198-138;  Letten  written  home  in  Avet- 
l«"ry.  434-437.  439-443- 

■  Lettet  in  Aveabuy,  ^3. 
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which  the  Black  Prince  had  been  educated.  The  man  who  had 
waited  at  table  on  captive  knights,  the  man  who  in  the  following 
year  was  to  treat  his  prisoner  King  John  with  every  mark  of 
courtesy,  was  quite  callous  as  to  the  depredations  <^  his  troops,  and 
to  support  a  preposterous  claim  to  the  French  throne,  brought 
ruin  and  starvation  on  thousands  of  unoffending  peasantry,  in  his 
own  ^es  his  father's  subjects. 

Back  at  Bordeaux,  the  Prince  gave  his  men  little  rest,  but  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  French  borderland,  taking  some  castles  and 
thus  pushing  English  territory  a  little  farther  into  the  enemy's 
country.^  The  turn  of  events  in  France  played  into  his  bands,  and 
gave  the  Englffih  another  opportunity  of  planning  a  double  attack 
on  their  enemy.  Charles  of  Navarre  and  his  friends  were  stilt  8ub> 
pect  by  their  royal  master,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  information 
came  to  the  ears  of  King  John  to  induce  him  to  appear  suddenly 
at  a  banquet  given  to  the  Norman  nobles  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  at  Rouen  on  April  6th,  1866.  He  ordered  Charles 
and  his  friends  to  be  seized.  John  of  Harcourt  and  several  others 
were  summarily  executed,  but  the  King  of  Navarre  was  spared. 
Perhaps  more  than  a  suspicion  was  in  John's  mind  that  Charles 
was  conspiring  to  bring  the  English  into  Normandy.*  It  was  but 
natural  that  after  the  scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Rouen  the 
nobles  of  the  Navarrese  party,  headed  by  Charles'  brother  Philip 
and  God&ey  of  Harcourt,  the  uncle  of  one  of  the  victims,  should 
call  to  England  for  help.  The  English  King  proceeded  at  once 
to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  France.  An 
army  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  I^ncaeter, 
who  on  June  18th  landed  at  La  H(^ue.  At  Montebourg,  in  the 
CAtentin,  the  allied  forces  gathered,  including  Philip  of  Navarre, 
Godfrey  of  Harcourt,  Robert  Knolles,  who  brought  a  contingent 
from  the  English  army  in  Brittany,  and  young  John  of  Montfort, 
claimant  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  who  was  approaching  man- 
hood, and  had  been  brought  over  from  England  by  Lancaster.  On 
June  22nd  these  various  troops  marched  into  central  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  expedition  was  again  only  a  raid,  at  the  most 
Lancaster  had  but  1600  men,  and,  when  the  French  King  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  retreat  was  the  only  possible  course,  and 
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b;  July  16  Lancaster  was  back  at  Mont«bourg.'  Again  nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  English, 
Evreux  and  Breteuil,  the  strongholds  of  the  Navarrese  part)',  bad 
to  capitulate.  Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  once  more 
started  out  from  Bordeaux.  Froissart  believed  that  bis  object 
was  to  reach  Normandy  and  join  hands  with  Lancaster  and  tbe 
Navarrese.  He  himself  declared  that  he  set  out  with  tbe  inten- 
tion of  having  news  of  his  father  "  as  to  bis  passage,"  *  which  may 
mean  that  at  one  time  the  King  had  meant  himself  to  enter  France 
from  the  North  with  a  larger  force  than  bad  been  given  to  Lan- 
caster, but  in  any  case  the  attack  from  Gascony  was  begun  far  too 
late,  and  conducted  in  far  too  leisurely  a  fashion  to  be  of  any 
service  to  tbe  English  is  the  North.  To  attribute  strat^c  fore- 
thought to  either  the  King  or  his  son  is  to  endow  them  with  a 
quality  which  neither  possessed.  The  most  probable  ^planation 
of  all  is  that  the  Black  Prince  hoped  that  the  French  forces  would 
be  so  much  engaged  in  tbe  North  that  he  could  harry  at  his  will, 
and  secure  the  great  booty  that  be  had  promised  his  Gascon 
followers  after  his  last  year's  raid. 

It  was  on  July  6th  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  left  Bordeaux  on 
a  march  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  most  brilliant  achievement 
of  his  career,  but  he  did  not  reach  French  territory  till  he  left  Ber- 
gerac  on  August  4th.  Thence  he  marched  nortii,  harrying  Peri- 
gord.  La  Marche,  and  Beny,  as  far  as  Vierson,  near  Bourges,  but  not 
turning  aside  to  attack  fortified  places  such  as  Limoges.  The  only 
defensible  place  which  he  stormed  was  tbe  Castle  of  Romorantin 
(Sept.  8rd),  where  the  prisoners  informed  him  that  all  the  bridges 
across  the  Loire  had  been  broken  down,  and  that  Jt^n  of  France 
was  in  great  force  behind  the  river.  He  therefore  moved  along  its 
south  bank,  against  the  great  city  of  Tours.  For  four  days  he  lay 
outside  this  strong  fortress,  but  as  the  garrison  showed  no  ngns  of 
emei^ng  from  behind  its  protecting  walls,  he  decided  on  retreat. 
His  position  was  one  of  great  danger,  though  probably  he  did  not 
realise  this  to  the  full  It  might  seem  improbable  after  his  experi- 
ence in  Languedoc,  that  the  French  would  do  more  than  harass  bis 

^Avetbnry,  4G1-463;  JonnMl  of  tbe  rdd  dated  Monieboitig,  July  i6th,  ibid, 
463-465 ;  Knighton,  iL  86-SS ;  Qrandn  Ckroiuqtttt,  vi.  39-30  i  Le  Bel,  ii.  193-194 ; 
CArMi.  ill  Q»atr*i  Prmitri  Vahni,  3S-43. 

»  MrmoriaU  of  Londm,  883-386. 
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march.  Nevertheless,  the  most  reckless  commander  would  be  aware 
that  an  army,  overloaded  with  plunder  and  fai  from  its  base,  but- 
rounded,  too,  by  peoaantry  leidered  doubly  hostile  by  the  loss  of  their 
goods,  would  be  sadly  hampoed  if  pursued  by  any  considerable  force. 
On  September  11th  therefore  the  Prince  turned  south.  An  admir- 
ing chronicler  says  that  he  was  longing  for  battle,^  but  hi«  actirau 
seem  rather  to  imply  a  prudent  desire  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
the  enemy.  When  he  reached  Chdtelherault  on  September  14th 
he  halted  for  two  days.  He  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  King 
JcAm  would  pursue  him  no  farther,  and  doubtless  his  horses,  over- 
burdened with  spoils,  needed  rest.  By  his  own  confession  he  was 
devoid  of  news,  and  had  no  plan  for  his  further  progress.* 

Meanwhile,  King  John  had  been  following  hard  on  the  footsteps 
of  his  enemy.  He  had  crossed  the  Loire,  had  advanced  to  Tours, 
and  by  the  18th  was  only  a  day's  march  behind  the  raiders.  On 
the  ad^ce  of  his  captains  he  determined  to  try  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween the  retreating  English  and  Gascony,'  since  with  a  larger  army,* 
and  surrounded  by  a  friendly  population,  it  was  his  obvious  policy 
to  insist  on  an  engagement  By  a  forced  march  on  the  15th  he 
reached  Cbauvigny,  some  miles  higher  up  the  river  Vienne  than 
Qiatelherault,  where  the  Black  Prince  still  lay  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  way  he  had  been  outgeneralled.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
scouts  brought  the  news  to  the  English  camp,  whereupon  the  Prince 
at  once  resumed  his  march.  A  battle  seemed  inevitable,  though 
there  mi^t  be  a  chance  of  escape,  since  King  John  had  left  Cbauvigny, 
and  had  moved  eastwards  to  guard  Poictiers.  Leaving  the  high 
road  which  led  to  Poictiers,  the  Prince  struck  across  the  fields,  mak- 
ing great  haste,  and  (or  the  first  time  leaving  his  spoib  unprotected. 
As  he  marched,  his  advance  guard  fell  in  with  a  portion  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  made  less  haste  than  the  King.  A  skirmish 
ended  in  the  flight  of  the  French,  who  were  allowed  to  escape,  for 
pursuit  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  highly  dangerous.' 
The  Prince  dared  not  advance  farther,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  on 

'Baka,  141.  ''  liemoriaU  a/ London,  3S7.  'Leacot,  101-102. 

*  The  nombeiB  of  the  two  aimiea  have  never  been  worked  out  fi-om  documents. 
Dealing  with  thccBtimatesof  duonidei«,M.  Ddicheaal  {CharUt  V.,i.  194-197,  315. 
318)  puts  the  English  fiace  at  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men  and  the  French 
at  about  Arable  that  nnmber. 

'BulogiHm  Hill.,  iii.  233.  The  ftince  declared  that  the  French  were  piuHDed 
Cdi  three  leagnea.     Ltttti  in  idtmoriaU  of  LmkIoh,  a&J. 
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the  march,  and  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  night  as  best  he  might 
under  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  his  army  suffered 
tortures  for  lack  of  water.  Had  the  French  been  enterprising  they 
would  have  descended  in  force  on  the  temporary  encampment,  but 
the  Prince  was  allowed  to  lead  away  his  men  next  morning  without 
interruption  and  to  continue  bis  march.  The  two  armies  came  face 
to  hxe  near  Maupertuis.  So  near  were  they,  that  ere  long  they  were 
both  watering  their  horses  at  the  same  stream.  Just  as  hostilities 
were  about  to  commence  Cardinal  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  an  emts- 
saiy  of  the  Pope,  induced  the  combatants  to  discuss  terms  of  agree- 
ment. According  to  one  French  chronicler  the  Prince  offered  to 
surrender  even  Calais  or  Guioes,  if  allowed  to  return  unmolested,' 
but  this  statement  is  totally  uncorroborated.  True,  he  may  have 
feared,  aa  Froiasart  suggests,  that  the  enemy  would  refuse  battle  and 
would  starve  him  out,  as  some  advised  King  John  to  do,  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  concede  humiliating  terms  to  save  his  own  life  or 
that  of  his  men.  The  parley  came  to  naught,  and  the  Cardinal  re- 
tired bearing  with  him  the  curses  of  the  English,  since  the  negoti- 
aii<HiB  had  enabled  the  French  to  bring  up  more  men  into  their  line 
of  battle.  The  only  tangible  result  of  hb  intervention  was  that  the 
engagement  was  postponed  till  the  following  day. 

There  can  be  no  ca1:ainty  as  to  the  exact  position  occupied  by 
the  two  armies  when  day  broke  on  September  19th,  but  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prince  was  encamped  at 
Maupertuis,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  French 
lay  opposite  him,  both  of  them  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Miosson, 
a  little  stream  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Clain  just  above 
Poictiers.  Thus  the  only  hope  of  escape  for  the  English  army  was 
to  cross  the  little  river  between  Nouailli  and  the  French,  and  tltence 
get  on  to  the  high  road  to  Bordeaux.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Prince 
determined  to  move  off  sooner  than  starve.  Hcdidoot  intend  toact 
on  the  offensive,  but  held  his  troops  ready  to  fall  into  battle  array 
at  the  first  sign  of  attack.  In  this  formation  he  set  out  for  the 
Miosson,*  still  under  the  impression  that  he  could  avoid  battle,* 
but  when  he  reached  the  high  ground  near  Nouaille,  the  French, 

>CAnM.  da  Qtuitri  PrtmUri  Vatoit,  51-51. 

*  This  it  based  on  the  Mnce's  own  account,  UtmoriiUt  a/  London,  aS8  and  on 
Ck»ndot  Htraid,  71-74. 
'/W.,  74. 
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seeing  his  staDdard  dlBappeaiing  behind  the  undulations  of  the 
ground,  and  believing  that  the  men  whom  they  considcied  in  their 
power  were  eacaping,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Prince  had 
manoeuTTed  binuelf  into  an  excellent  pmiticm.  His  flank  was 
guarded  by  a  hedge  and  ditch,  which  followed  the  brow  of  the  rising 
ground  along  whkhhe  was  marching,  and  this  protected  his  trout 
when  he  wheeled  his  men  round  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  This 
maunurre  brought  the  rear-guard  under  Salisbury  to  form  the  right 
wing  of  the  army.  Warwick,  with  the  van,  had  already  crossed 
the  stream,  but  be  was  recalled  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  Irft 
wing,  while  the  centre  under  the  Prince  lay  on  a  height  near 
NouaiU^.  The  English  were  at  once  dismounted  and  led  up  to  the 
protecting  hedge.  Opposite  them  the  French  similarly  discarded 
their  hones,  some  said  at  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Douglas,*  who 
had  joined  King  John  earlier  in  the  year  before  Breteuil.*  They 
were  drawn  up  in  three  battles,  the  first  under  the  Dauphin,  the 
second  commanded  by  his  imcle,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
third  by  John  himself.  Two  small  detachments  of  cavalry,  the 
only  men  who  remained  mounted,  under  the  command  of  Marshals 
Jean  de  Clermont  and  Amoul  d'Audrehem,  began  the  attack  by 
advancing  towards  the  hedge,  and  attempting  to  get  through  a  gap 
which  was  used  by  carts.  As  the  two  French  commanders  had 
quarrelled,  their  movement  was  not  concerted,  and  Salisbury  was 
able  to  keep  them  at  bay,  till  Warwick,  having  brought  his  men 
back  over  the  stream,  sf»«ad  his  archers  along  the  bank  to  pour 
volleys  of  arrows  into  the  enemy  ^ra  the  flank.  The  Froich 
cavalry  were  thus  repulsed,  and,  before  the  first  line  of  dismounted 
men  under  the  Duke  of  Normandy  could  advance,  the  Black  Prince 
had  sent  forward  a  portion  of  his  command,  and  the  English  line 
now  held  its  position  in  force.  Behind  the  hedge  archers  and 
men-at-arms  in  combination  awaited  the  second  struggle,  which 
proved  to  be  long  and  fierce.  When  at  last  the  Dauphin's  corps 
retired  in  good  order,  they  were  accompanied  off  the  field  by  their 
second  division  under  Orleans,  which  never  struck  a  blow.  But 
even  then  tiie  fight  was  not  over.  "  In  times  past,"  cried  an  as- 
tonished eye-witness,  "  men  knew  for  certain  after  the  third,  fourth, 
or  at  least  the  sixth  volley  of  arrows  which  side  would  win,  but  h«:« 

*  Bakct,  143.  *  FraiMart,  iv.  194. 
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a  single  archer  aimed  a  hundred  shafts,  and  still  neither  side  gave 
way."  ^  In  proof  of  this  King  Jtdin  with  the  flower  of  his  chivalry 
now  advanced.  It  was  well  for  his  opponents  that  the  second 
French  division  had  fled,  thus  giving  them  a  breathing  space  to 
carry  their  wounded  into  shelter,  for  when  the  shock  came  there 
ensued  the  hardest  hand-to-hand  struggle  that  the  war  had  hitherto 
seen.  Fierce  deeds  of  prowess  were  recorded  on  both  sides,  men 
fought  as  they  had  never  fought  before ;  the  archers  having  spent 
all  their  arrows,  drew  those  that  had  found  their  mark  from  the 
dead  and  dying  and  used  them  once  more,  or  threw  themselves 
into  the  general  mel^,  Tliough  the  Prince  dashed  down  from 
the  rear  with  the  men  whom  be  had  wisely  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  crisis  of  the  battle,  this  did  not  turn  the  scale  ;  only  when  tbe 
Captal  de  Buch  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen  and  mounted  archers 
wheeled  round  to  the  right,  and  took  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  cEd 
the  result  of  the  battle  become  clear.  Surrounded,  the  French 
still  fought  bravely,  but  their  last  effort  was  spent,  and  amidst 
dead  ami  dying  John  was  led  captive  to  the  Prince.^ 

So  ended  a  memorable  battle,  honourable  to  both  sides,  and 
hard  fought  to  the  end.  Poictters  was  in  tactics  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  Cre^y.  True,  the  archers  did  not  play  so  important  a  part 
as  heretofore,  save  in  the  defeat  of  the  first  attack,  since  the  well- 
armoured  knight  was  less  vulnerable  than  his  horse,  and  being  on 
foot  he  could  not  be  put  out  of  action  by  the  killing  or  wounding 
of  his  charger.  The  French  had  learnt  this  one  lesson  since  1S46. 
Steadily  there  bad  been  a  tendency  for  the  man-at-arms  to  discard 
hb  horse.  At  Taillebourg  and  at  Ardres  in  1S51,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Mauron,  the  Fraich  had  fought  on  foot,'  but  they  had 
not  discovered  the  secret  of  tbe  archer.     Cross-bows  they  bad  at 

'EMlogium  Hut.,  iii.  325. 

'Tbw  account  is  based  mainly  on  Chaudos  Herald,  63-92,  and  Baker,  146-153. 
Tbe  formei  was  not  an  eye-witneM,  but  evidently  wiote  his  poem  from  a  detailed 
account  which  lay  belbie  him  (p.  80),  and  it  i«  he  alone  who  explains  why  the  reac- 
guaid  came  first  into  action.  Fioissart's  account  (v.  27-59,  254-284]  is  rejected  as  a 
whole  by  oniveisal  consent,  but  some  of  his  details  must  be  accepted  as  throwing 
light  on  the  more  accurate  accounts  from  other  pens.  The  great  difficulty  in  this 
battle  is  that  tbe  bett  account,  that  by  Baker,  obvioiuly  attempts  to  conceal  tbe 
tact  that  tbe  Prince  was  trying  to  retreat,  an  attempt  which  doea  credit  to  his 
generalship,  but  which  wu  not  sufficiently  in  accoriance  with  the  chivalric  ideas  of 
the  period  to  be  published  abroad. 

'  Chnm.  NormaiuU,  97,  loi. 
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Poictiers,  but  they  were  not  used  in  combination  with  the  oth^ 
amu,  &nd  so  proved  totally  inetfectiTe. 

Poictiera  was  a  victory  almost  as  barren  as  that  of  Cre^y.  Had 
not  King  John  been  captured,  it  would  have  been  but  the  brilliant 
outcome  of  a  useless  raid.  As  it  was,  however,  the  royal  ptisoner 
was  to  prove  a  valuable  asset  for  the  English  in  negotiation.  True 
to  his  code,  the  Black  Prince  treated  King  John  with  the  greatest 
respect,  but  be  none  the  less  realised  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
and  hastened  to  return  to  Bordeaux,  not  stopping  even  to  ravage  the 
country  throu^  which  be  passed,*  However,  the  military  opera- 
tioQH  of  the  year  did  not  then  cease.  Lancaster,  after  giving  up 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Prince,  had  retired  on  lower 
Normandy,  and  passing  into  Brittany  on  the  very  day  that  the 
army  of  the  south  reached  Bordeaux,  laid  siege  to  Rrames,  but  the 
fortress  held  out  stubbornly,  as  had  Calais  after  Cre^y,  and  with 
greater  success,  for  after  nine  months'  struggle  the  si^^  was  raised 
by  order  of  the  English  King.'  Long  befoi-e  this,  on  March  23rd, 
lSd7,  negotiations  conducted  at  Bordeaux  had  resulted  in  a  truce, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  terms  of  peace  which  were  as  yet  kept  secret, 
since  the  Prince  bad  not  laid  them  before  his  father,*  whereupon 
the  Piince  returned  to  England  with  his  captive  to  complete  the 
n^otiations.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  with  which  John 
and  bis  fellow-cf^ves  were  treated.  On  his  arrival  Edwaid  III. 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  half-way  be- 
tween London  and  Westminster,  was  rented  from  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster for  his  reception.  TUs  served  as  his  bead-quarters,  for  though 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  guard,  so  as  to  frustrate  any  attempts  at 
rescue,  and  armed  men  kept  watch  in  boats  moored  near  the  Savoy 
entrance  from  the  llianies,  he  was  at  Uberty  to  indulge  bis  passion 
for  hunting  and  to  visit  the  King  at  Windsor  and  his  cousin  the 
Queen-mother  at  Hertford.*  In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  the 
following  February  the  negotiations  for  a  definite  peace  between 
France  and  England  were  much  discussed.  There  was  a  feeUng 
that  John  was  too  valuable  an  asset  to  part  with  readily,  and  there 

'  L«  Bel,  ii.  302.    Tbe  itinerary  is  given  in  Bnhgiim  Hitt.,  iU.  335-316. 
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were  many  who  showed  great  suBpicioD  of  the  interference  in  the 
proceedings  of  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  who  was  all  for  peace.  The  Pope 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  Frenchman  intriguing  for  French  ends, 
bis  relations  with  Edward  III.  were  anything  but  conlial.  The 
Parliament  thnefore  postponed  its  sanction  of  a  treaty,  for  fear  lest 
once  John  was  released,  the  papacy  would  not  listen  to  English 
complaints.' 

Despite  this  check,  negotiations  irtdll  went  on.  John  was  given 
to  understand  that  an  agreement  was  not  &r  oiT.  Moreorer,  his 
fellow-prisoner,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  had  htai  released  in  the 
previous  October,  Edward  having  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
Scottish  throne  in  return  for  the  promise  of  100,000  marks  as 
ransom  for  his  captive  and  a  renunciation  of  the  F^«nch  alliance 
by  the  Scots.'  If  the  En^ish  King  could  abandon  the  royal  title 
in  Scotland,  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  bring  himself  to 
make  a  similar  renunciation  with  regard  to  Prance,  and  now  that 
the  Franco-Scottish  alliance  had  be^  definitely  dissolved,  English 
statesmen  might  be  more  ready  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
France. 

Still  the  days  went  by,  and  John's  patience  received  no  reward. 
llie  difficulty  was  that  France  was  during  this  year  in  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  this  was  the  day  of  the  turbulent  Provost  of  Paris,  Etienne 
Maroel,  who  had  defied  the  Regent  Charles  of  Normandy,  and  there 
was  no  real  Government  in  the  country.  King  John  might  sign 
anything — but  would  his  subjects  cany  out  his  promises?  No 
proper  ratification  of  Ute  treaty  could  be  obtained.  Edwaxd  seems 
himself  to  have  been  annoyed  at  the  delay,  for  on  December  3rd, 
1858,  he  revoked  his  previous  permission  to  his  captive  to  travel 
about  as  he  liked  within  the  precincts  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was 
kept  under  strict  guard  in  the  Savoy.'  Cowed  perhaps  by  these 
more  rigorous  methods,  and  anxious  to  obtain  his  liberty  at  any 
price ;  alarmed,  too,  by  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  his  enemy  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  England,*  John  consented  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  on  March  S4th.  Almost  his  sole  stipulation  was  that  Ed- 
ward should  assist  him  against  the  Navarrese  enemies  of  his  throne. 
By  this  "  treaty  of  London "  John  ^reed  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
4,000,000  gold^  crowns,  and  to  surrender  practically  the  whole  of 

>  DdacbentU,  CkarUi  V.,  Piitu  yiuHfitaUtts,  U.  400-401 ;  Sulacronica,  177. 
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eMtem  Fhuice,  iioni  Calais  to  the  southern  limits  of  Gaecony,  indud- 
ing  the  overlordship  of  Brittaay.  Thus  in  a  word  the  Angevin 
inherituice  was  to  be  restored,  bat  in  fiiU  sovereignty  and  freed 
from  the  obligations  which  Henry  11.  had  owed  to  his  overlord  of 
Franca  Both  Kings  realised  that  their  respective  subjects  must 
give  their  consent  to  this  one-sided  treaty  if  it  was  ever  to  be  carried 
out,  and  a  clause  provided  for  its  submission  to  both  national  as- 
semblies. Though  their  King  had  granted  away  his  rights,  and 
though  internal  divisions  had  distracted  the  kingdom  from  end  to 
end,  the  Frendi  Three  Estates  with  absolute  unanimity  refused  to 
sanction  the  partition  of  their  country.' 

Yet  France  was  in  a  tenible  staie.  Discontent  at  tJie  malad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  had  provoked  the  popular  rising  known 
as  the  Jacquerie.  Charles  the  Bad,  having  received  his  liberty,  was 
doing  his  best  to  stultify  the  authority  of  the  central  government ; 
worst  of  all  the  country  was  harried  bythe"fiiee  companies,"  bands 
of  soldiers  of  both  nationalities,  some  of  them  even  Italians,  who 
lived  by  n^ine  and  plunder  now  that  regular  war  had  ceased.  It 
was  impossible  to  journey  peacefully  from  place  to  place.  Each 
fortress  was  held  by  armed  mem,  IVench,  English,  or  Navarrese, 
who  lived  by  depiedation  and  pillaged  inoffensive  travellers.  Un- 
biassed observers  of  the  time,  however,  believed  that  Edward  was 
ccmniving  at  their  deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.*  Meanwhile, 
the  smiling  plains  of  France  were  reduced  to  desolation  and  ashes. 
In  the  general  lust  for  plunder  friend  and  foe  united  to  pillage 
both  the  peasant  and  the  monk,  and  there  was  no  one  to  say  them 
nay.  UtUiappy  countrymen,  seeing  their  villages  in  flames,  fled  to 
the  nearest  town  with  their  vrives,  families,  and  such  property  as 
they  could  carry.* 

The  refusal  of  terms  by  the  French  in  1359  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing considering  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  it  gave 
Edward  III.  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  little  pillaging  on  his  own 
account.  Crying  out  at  Fiench  perfidy  which  had  rejected  a  peace 
which  King  John  had  signed,  he  gave  to  the  world  bis  version  of 
the  negotiations,  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  France.  Now  at 
last  he  declared  he  would  end  the  war,  and  compel  France  to  sue 
for  peace.'   -Soon  the  attendants  of  King  John,  who  were  removed 

'Oramlu  CAtvMfiMi,  v).  151-154.  'U.  Vilbmi,  Lib.  ix.  cap.  x,  p.  1S9. 
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fivm  his  pereon,  and  poiups  EVeach  tpies  also,  Imiugbt  news  to  the 
DauptuD  that  never  had  so  large  an  armj  been  summoned  for  the 
invasion  of  France  as  Edward  was  now  preparing :  but  summer  had 
passed  before  that  aim;  could  be  set  in  motion.  Early  in  October 
the  advance  guard  under  Lancaster  landed  at  Calsb,  and  made 
an  excursion  into  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  but  confined  itself 
mainly  to  plundering.  Meanwhile,  the  King  with  the  main  body 
crossed  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  his  four  eldest  sons,  and  on 
November  4th  marched  towards  Artois.  Edward's  great  desire 
was  to  secure  coronation  at  Reims,*  and  much  plundering  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  country  through  which  he  passed  had  been 
visited  with  such  persistency  by  the  robber  bands.  Indeed  the 
English  army  had  such  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  that  it  was 
divided  into  three  parts  under  the  King,  the  ISince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  respectively,  marching  on  parallel  lines  so 
that  each  division  might  tap  a  difieient  disbict.  The  army  was 
furnished  with  every  necessity.  According  to  the  French  chronicleis 
a  baggage  train  of  six  thousand  carts  carried  tents,  mills  to  grind 
com,  and  forges  to  repair  the  horses'  shoes.* 

Passing  through  Artois,  the  three  English  forces  did  not  tarn 
against  Paris,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  but  concen- 
trated on  Reims,  though  they  soon  got  out  of  touch  with  one 
another  and  only  met  again,  and  that  by  accident,  on  November 
28th,  when  they  were  within  ten  miles  or  so  of  their  gold.*  The 
primatial  city  of  France  denied  Edward  admission,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  blockade  the  place  without  venturing  on  an  assault  But  his 
army  suffered  terribly  from  the  inclement  weather ;  it  was  badly 
housed,  and  his  knights,  unused  to  the  hardships  of  winter  campaign- 
ing, took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  supply  of  com 
was  short,  forage  had  to  be  sought  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
it  needed  a  present  of  wine  from  a  friendly  "  free  company "  to 
revive  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  besi^ers.  Reims  still  held  out,  and 
tiled  of  the  si^e,  Edward  struck  his  camp  on  the  night  of  January 
11th  and  marched  farther  into  the  heart  of  France  His  objective 
was  now  Bui^ndy,  and  be  penetrated  as  far  as  Guillon,  where  the 
Burgundians,  alarmed  by  the  capture  of  Flavigny  in  the  very  heart 

'  L«scot,  143-14] ;  Ntuigit  CmtU*.,  ii.  397. 
■Le  Bel,  ii.  aM-'SS :  Fioiuut,  v,  401,  4t&^t7. 
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of  the  duchy,  boaght  a  shameful  truce  for  three  years,  and  the  re- 
storation of  Flavigny,  in  retom  for  a  large  payment  of  money.' 
Whi  le  in  Burgundy,  he  restrained  his  men  from  ravaging  the  country, 
hoping  perhaps  that  the  ill-feeling  existing  between  the  Burgundians 
andthehouseofValois  would  helphimtowin  friends  in  this  district* 
At  any  rate,  so  soon  as  terms  had  been  arranged,  the  English  retired 
northward,  still  tefr«ining  from  plundering,  and  allowing  Nevers 
and  Donsy  to  bay  immonity. 

Though  practically  no  resistance  had  been  offered  to  Edward's 
advance,  the  French  Government  had  not  been  idle,  and  choee  a 
moment  what  he  was  far  from  his  base  to  develop  on  attack  in  his 
roar  by  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Before  leaving  England 
the  King  had  thought  this  a  possible  contingency,  and  had  called  out 
the  militia  under  the  statute  of  Wincheeter  to  protect  the  realm  in 
his  absence,  and  his  forethought  was  fully  justified.  By  March  %nd 
a  Norman  and  Picard  fleet  was  threatening  Southampton,  Ports- 
mouth and  Winchelsea.  On  March  15th  Winchelsea  was  sacked 
amid  terrible  outrages,  but  before  the  enemy  bad  been  long  masters 
of  the  town  they  were  set  upon  and  driven  Iwck  to  their  ships.*  Re- 
prisals for  these  raids  were  taken  by  Edward  in  France,  for  when 
he  heard  of  the  attack  od  Winchelsea,  he  began  to  march  direct  on 
Paris,  burning,  killing,  and  wasting  as  he  went  "  them  that  he  had 
beforehand  spared  ".*  On  April  7th  he  was  encamped  on  the  heights 
to  the  south-east  of  Paris,  and  there  he  stayed,  burning  the  suburbs, 
but  not  offering  to  attack  the  town  itself.  On  the  ISth  he  moved 
off  towards  Chortree.  Perhaps  he  realised  that  to  capture  Paris 
would  not  assist  his  object,  indeed  the  possession  of  the  Froich 
capital  was  not  on  unmixed  joy  at  this  period,  for  it  contained  a 
turbulent  population  which  would  need  a  large  garrison  if  it  were 
to  be  kept  under.  His  idea  was  to  spread  death  and  destruction 
broadcast  so  as  to  drive  the  enemy  to  submission.  But  ere  long 
his  anny  before  Paris  was  threatened  with  starvation :  he  had  to 
move  on,  and  he  had  no  sooner  lefl  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
capital  than  a  terrific  thundcTstoriD  burst  upon  him ;  horses  and  men 
were  struck  down,  and  for  a  time  all  was  in  confusion.     This  dis- 

' SoUacronics,  189;  Poeder*,  iiu  473.       *M.  VUIani,  Lib.  a.  c«p.  Ixix.  p.  aCs. 
^Chnm.  dtt  Qnatrn  Pr*mtr*  P'oJou,  iio-iij;  ChroDOgiaphU,  iL  ago-agj; 
Kni^ton,  fi.  109-11:0 ;  Scalacconiu,  igo-igi ;  Brut,  309-310 ;  Walnngfaam,  i.  3S7. 
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aster,  the  seriousness  of  which  is  emphasised  by  neariy  ererj 
chronicler,  must  have  seemed  an  act  of  Divine  vrath  to  a  man  in 
whom  superstition  took  the  place  of  piety. 

But  now  at  last  the  spirit  of  the  Frent^  was  hroken.  On  April 
27th  the  Regent's  plenipotentiaries  left  Paris,  and  the  same  day 
arrived  at  Chartres  to  olfer  terms.  Edward  wished  to  negotiate 
with  a  high  hand,  and  when  messengers  asked  him  where  he  wished 
tlie  peace  to  he  discussed,  he  bade  them  return  to  Chari^res,  and  await 
his  dedsion.  At  length  he  took  up  his  quari^ers  at  Sours,  and 
selected  Bretigny,  midway  between  that  place  and  Charties,  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  conference  opened  on  May  Ist  and  lasted  till 
the  7th,  its  work  being  facilitated  doubtless  by  taking  the  terms 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  English  authorities  in  lS58as  a 
basis  of  negotiation.*  On  May  8th  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
was  published.  The  whole  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  including  Poitou  on 
the  nori:h,  Rouergue  on  the  east,  Bigorre  and  B£arn  on  the  south, 
was  ceded  to  Edward,  fuid  in  addition  Calais  with  tbe  surrounding 
countij,  including  the  whole  county  of  Guines,  and  Ponthieu,  the 
inheritance  of  Edward's  Qaeen.  King  John  was  to  be  ransomed  for 
S,000,000  gold  crowns,  a  stupendous  war  indemnity,  the  payment  of 
which  was  to  he  spread  over  six  yean.  Tbe  agreement  could  not  be 
concluded  in  all  its  details  at  once,  so  a  truce  was  proclaimed  to 
last  till  September,  1861,  by  which  time  the  "perpetual  peace" 
would  be  ratified.'  France  could  breathe  once  more.  Every  one 
rejoiced,  says  one  chronicler,  save  those  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  tbe  state  of  war  to  harass  their  neighbours,*  though  another 
writer,  wise  after  the  event,  cried  out  at  the  concessknw  made  by 
the  French.  The  English,  he  declared,  could  not  have  continued 
the  campaign,  as  the  country  afibrded  them  no  sustenance,  and  all 
the  inbalHtants  had  retired  into  walled  towns  and  fortresses, 
which  could  easily  defy  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  he 
concludes,  the  money  paid  was  out  of  all  proportion,  since  King 


'  TbU  abortive  trea^,  of  which  raention  ii  made  above,  is  printed  in 
Chafkt  v.,  PUctt  JuitiJicaUvn,  ii.  40i-4ii.  Iti  aiiniUrity  to  the  tenns  agreed  npon 
at  Bretigny  has  led  hittoriaiM  to  believe  Aat  it  was  a  rotigh  dtaft  of  tbe  peace  tbece 
condtided.  M.  Delachenal  (ii.  61.63)  give*  good  reMon  to  bcKeve  that  it  waa  tbe 
firat  Treaty  of  London,  at  he  call*  it,  of  1358,  which  wai  never  tigned.  C/.  Piq- 
feeeor  Tout  in  E»g.  Hitt.  Rn.,  xxv.  ijg-160. 
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John  survived  his  release  a  very  shcni  time.*  Tbia  critidsm  wta 
▼ei7  much  to  the  point.  Edward  during  his  last  campaign  had 
failed  before  Reims,  and  had  not  dared  to  attack  Paris.  Hb 
army  was  exhausted,  and  his  campaign  would  in  any  case  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  very  shortly.  Moreover,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly open  to  question  whether  John,  as  a  King,  was  worth 
even  the  smallest  ransom. 

The  final  ratification  of  peace  proceeded  quite  normally.  Edward 
crossed  to  England  on  May  18th,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
superintend  the  disbanding  of  the  army  and  the  observance  of  the 
truce.  On  July  8th  King  John  landed  at  Calais,  and  was  there 
lodged  in  the  castle  till  the  first  instalment  of  bis  ransom  had  been 
paid,  and  the  terms  agreed  on  at  Bretigny  had  finally  been  ratified. 
Edward  did  not  return  to  EVaoce  till  October  9th  when  be  also 
landed  at  Calais.  From  then  till  the  S4th  of  the  same  month 
l^al  representatives  from  both  sides  discussed  the  final  form  of  tbe 
treaty.  On  the  latter  date  peace  was  sworn  by  the  two  Kings,  who 
heard  Mass  together  and  officially  ratified  the  terms  of  agreement. 
Each  article  was  separately  sealed  and  delivered ;  it  seemed  as  if 
both  aides  sought  to  avoid  any  possible  loophole.*  When  John 
left  Calais  a  free  man  on  October  ^tb,  and  Edward  returned  to 
England  six  days  later,  the  long  troubles  which  had  reduced  France 
to  misery  seemed  once  for  all  to  be  settled,  but  among  the  variations 
between  the  terms  agreed  on  at  Bretigny  and  the  formal  trea^  of 
Calais,  one  was  of  evil  portent.  In  May  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  King  of  England  should  withdraw  his  claim  to  the  French 
throne  and  that  the  King  of  France  should  renounce  all  rij;^ta 
of  suzerainty  over  the  districts  ceded  to  bis  rival.  At  Calais  in 
October  this  clause  was  postpcmed  till  such  time  as  the  mutual 
restoration  of  territories  had  been  accomplished.  When  this  should 
have  been  done,  commissioners  of  the  two  Kings  -wen  to  meet  at 
Bruges  on  November  80th  (which  they  never  did),  and  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  treaty.  It  was  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
F^-ench  King  to  keep  a  hold  over  his  former  enemy  by  retaining 
his  suzerain  rights.  The  traditional  policy  of  France  had  heat  to 
entangle  the  English  Duke  of  Aquitaine  in  the  meshes  of  feudal 
law,  and  the  opportunity  for  this  would  be  lost  were  the  renunda- 

'  Chrim.  dt$  Quatrti  Frtmitn  VaJeu,  117. 
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tions  tx>  take  efect.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  would  loae  no 
tangible  advanti^  by  withdrawing  a  claim  to  the  French  throne, 
which  in  its  inception  had  been  a  mere  hollow  party  move.  It  was 
not  to  this  claim  but  to  the  anomalous  position  of  the  English 
monarch,  who  was  supreme  in  England  but  a  vassal  in  France,  that 
the  quarrels  between  the  two  countries  were  due.  The  solemn 
oaths  and  kisses  of  peace  at  Calais  were  of  no  avail.  Ilie  tatter- 
day  historiaa  can  see  behind  them  the  smouldering  embers  which 
were  before  long  to  burst  into  the  flames  of  war.  Then,  however, 
the  French  were  to  be  led  by  a  monarch  whoee  character  and  abil- 
ities were  very  different  to  those  of  King  John,  whose  reign  amid 
fresh  troubles  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His  son,  Louis  of  Anj  ou, 
one  of  the  hostages  left  in  English  hands  for  the  payment  of  the 
ransom,  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  allowed  him  at  Calais  to 
break  his  parole.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  return,  and  his 
father  croMed  to  England  to  treat  in  person  with  Edward,  some 
thought  to  return  to  captivity  in  the  place  of  his  son.  He  was 
treated  with  great  courtesy  and  lodged  once  more  in  tlie  Savoy, 
but  in  the  spring  he  died,  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land.* 

^Chronograpkia,  ii.  39S-300;  Lescol,  isg-iSo,  163;  Nimgis  CtmlintMHo,  333, 
338-339;  Qrattdn  Chrtmiqiui,  vi.  328-339;  Ckroniqun  dti  Quatr*  Prtmtrt  Vabh, 
139-130,  134-135,  143-144;  BulegtHm  HUlonamm,  iii.  333,  333;  Knighton,  ii. 
ti8,  II9-I30. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  WAR  APTBE  BBfiTIGNY 
(1860-1377J 

THOUGH  the  prelimiDaries  of  Bretigny  and  the  Peace  of  Calais 
bad  brought  a  nominal  end  to  tbe  great  war,  they  did  not 
terminate  tbe  troubles  of  France.  Indeed  tbe  state  of  that  country 
remained  most  miserable.  Tliougb  many  Eoglisb  soldiers  returned 
to  their  native  land  at  the  concluaon  of  peace,  many  abo  stayed  to 
swell  tbe  number  of  unlicensed  bands  wfaitji  preyed  upon  the  country. 
Tbe  free  companies,  joined  together  in  a  loose  confederation  wbidi 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  "  Grreat  Company,"  b^an  to  devastate 
districts  in  France  wbidi  had  bitherto  escaped  tlie  horrors  of  war.* 
It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  issued  a  commission  for  the  arrest  of  all 
soldiers  who  were  living  by  plunder  in  France,  or  ordered  tbe  seizure 
of  James  Pipe,  Hugh  Calverley,  and  other  famous  captains,  for  in- 
fringing the  peace ;  *  the  men  whom  he  had  trMned  to  rob  would  not 
abandon  their  new-found  profesnon  at  his  bidding,  and  roundly 
declared  they  owed  no  alliance  to  tbe  English  King.  Some,  it  is 
true,  departed  to  richer  fields,  and  the  famous  "  White  Company  " 
in  particular  entered  Italy,  to  establish  there  the  traditions  of  the 
Condottieri,  who  brought  such  ruin  on  their  adopted  coanby,*  but 
others,  less  adventurous,  were  content  with  tbe  spoils  of  I^nce. 
Many  are  tbe  acts  of  rapine  and  plunder  which  tbe  chroniclers 
had  to  record,  and  which  official  pronouncements  anathematised, 
though  they  could  not  prevent  It  was  indeed  not  likely  that 
these  men  would  welcome  peaca  Tbeir  point  of  view  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  story  told  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  English 
soldier  who  under  the  name  of  Giovanni  Acuto  led  the  White 
Company,  and  earned  great  &me  in  Italy.  Having  been  greeted 
by  two  friars  with  the  usual  salutation,  "  God  give  you  peace,"  be 

'  FroJMart,  vl.  59-61 ;  Walungham,  L  302 ;  Bml,  314. 

'PoedetB,  iiU  630,  6S3.  *Miirimnth,  Contin.,  igs;  Brut,  314. 
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promptly  retorted,  "  God  take  away  your  alms.  Know  you  not 
that  I  live  on  war,  and  that  peace  would  undo  me,  and  that  just  as 
I  live  on  war  so  do  you  on  alms  ?  Thus  the  answer  I  gave  you  is 
exactly  similar  to  your  greeting." '  Hawkwood  is  the  persomfica- 
ttoD  of  the  brilliant  and  unprindpled  soldier  which  the  wars  with 
France  produced,  and  his  portrait  on  the  walls  of  the  Duomo 
at  Florence  survives  as  a  record  of  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
Edward  III.  had  excited  but  could  not  control. 

Thus  though  the  English  and  French  nations  were  at  peace, 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  maintained  a  perpetual  warfare.  In 
Brittany  this  was  carried  on  more  or  less  with  the  sanction  of  the 
respective  Kings  under  cover  of  the  old  feud  between  Montfort  and 
Blois,  which  had  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  more  impor- 
tant struggle.  Edward  surrendered  the  duchy,  which  he  had 
assumed,  to  his  prot^e  John  de  Montfort  when  he  came  of  age  in 
136%,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  formal  alliance  between  King  and 
Duke.'  It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  English  army  to  fight  the 
French  supporters  of  Blois  under  the  pretence  of  supporting 
England's  ally.  The  French  champion  was  the  famous  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  who  though  a  Breton  by  birth,  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  personification  of  French  nationality.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir 
John  Chandos,  who  had  fought  at  Poictiers  and  had  since  earned  a 
great  reputation  as  a  soldier,  was  in  1364  sent  to  assist  De  Montfort. 
He  laid  siege  to  Auray,  which  agreed  to  surrender  if  not  relieved 
by  September  89th.  The  Franco-Breton  force,  led  by  Charles  of 
Blois,  advanced  to  save  the  town,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  foi^ht, 
which  in  many  ways  resembled  Poictiers.  All  fought  on  foot,  and 
the  archers  were  only  used  in  the  first  stages  of  the  engagement. 
Chandos,  in  command  of  the  rear<guard,  helped  to  strengthen  all 
the  weak  places  in  the  front  line,  and  Sir  Hugh  Calveriey  emulated 
the  feat  of  the  Captal  de  Buch  by  leading  a  detachment  round  to 
take  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  The  French  forces  were  defeated, 
Du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner,  and  Charles  of  Blois  lay  dead  upon 
the  field.  Thus  did  Edward  and  Charles  V.  break  the  peace  in  spirit, 
for  even  men  of  the  time  recognised  this  as  a  battle  between  England 
and  France.'  But  the  war  of  Brittany  was  now  at  an  end.  In  the 
following  year  Charles  V.  acknowledged  John  de  Mmitfort  as  right- 

I  PiUKO  Saccbetti,  Novellc  {Milan,  1874),  Novella  clxxxi.  p.  313. 
*Foeden,tu. 658,663.  ■£.;.  Knigbton.iL  lai. 
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fol  Duke,  snd  in  return  was  himself  acknowledged  ax  suzerain  of 
Brittany.'     This  door  into  France  was  closed. 

Bat  despite  the  peace,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  still  able 
to  find  excuse  for  continuing  their  rivalry  in  a  disputed  succession 
in  Castile.  Pedro,  fitly  suraamed  the  Cruel,  was  the  reigning  King  of 
Castile,  being  the  only  legitimate  son  of  A]phonso  XI.  Hated  for 
his  excesses,  suspected  even  of  having  murdered  bis  wife,  Blanche 
de  Bourbon,  he  had  angered  Peter,  King  of  Aragon,  by  seizing 
certain  of  his  territories,  and  he  had  outraged  the  susceptibilities  of 
all  Christendom  by  allying  with  the  inlidel  in  the  p^^on  of  the 
Mohammedan  King  of  Granada  and  by  showing  favour  to  the  Jews.* 
It  occurred  to  Charles  V.  that  he  might  relieve  his  kingdom  from 
a  licentious  soldiery  by  supporting  the  claims  of  Heniy  of  Trasta- 
mara,  Pedro's  illc^timate  brother,  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Pope  he  allowed  Du  Guesclin,  lately  ransomed 
from  captivity,  to  lead  the  Companies  into  Spain,  nominally  against 
the  King  oT  Granada,  but  in  reality  in  support  of  Trastamara. 
Among  the  men  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Du  Guesclin  were 
many  Englishmen,  some  of  them  even,  like  Calverley,  men  who  had 
fou^t  gainst  him  at  Auray.  Though  Chandos  refused  an  invita- 
tion  to  take  part,  there  was  a  freemasonry  among  those  soldiers  of 
fortune,  which  enabled  them  to  fight  si^e  by  side  one  day,  against 
each  other  the  next,  and  yet  remain  quite  loyal  to  their  temporary 
employer.  But  Edward  was  not  ready  to  encourage  bis  subjects  to 
embark  on  this  eiipedition.  He  had  long  striven  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  Castile,  and  in  the  days  of  Alphonso  XI.  he  bad  negoti- 
ated the  marriage  of  his  daughter  JofUi  to  Pedro  who  was  then  heir- 
apparent  :  indeed  only  the  Black  Death  of  1348  had  saved  Joan 
perhaps  from  a  worse  fate.*  For  some  time  after  this  relations  with 
Castile  had  been  somewhat  strained.  Previous  interference  with 
English  shipping  developed  two  years  later,  upon  the  accession  of 
Pedro  to  the  throne,  into  the  threatened  invasion  of  England,  but 
Edward  having  waylaid  a  large  Spanish  fleet  on  its  way  home  from 
Sluys  gained  a  brilliant  naval  victory  off  Winchelsea.*    Since  then 

'Tieaty  of  Oainaide,  printed  in  Moiice,  Hi$i.  dt  Bnlagtu  (Paris,  1742); 
nvmrcs,  i.  cola.  1588-1599. 

■  FroiMUt,  vL  185-186 ;  Ckrornqtu  dt  Bertnuid  du  Guuelin,  i.  340-343. 

'  Generally  called  "  Etpagnenle  Sur  Mer,"  Aug.  agtb,  1350.  Foedera,  iiu  aoi ; 
Baker,  109-111;  Walainghani,  i.  374.175;  Aveabmy,  413- 
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peace  had  reigned  between  the  two  countries,  and  Edward  was 
therefore  quite  consistent  in  encouraging  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  welcome  Pedro,  when  driven  into  exile  bj 
the  invading  army  of  Du  Guesclin  in  1366.  The  Prince,  who  had 
few  gifts  of  peace,  was  only  too  pleased  to  draw  his  sword  once  more, 
and,  despite  the  warnings  of  his  wife  and  Chandos,  prepared  to 
cross  the  E*yrenee8  with  Pedro,  who  had  come  to  Bordeaux  to  urge 
his  cause.  What  cared  be  for  the  evil  reputation  of  hie  would-be 
ally  ?  Roj-al  rights  had  been  impugned  and  must  be  vindicated. 
It  is  evident  that  Edward  III.  and  his  son  looked  on  the  Spanish 
succecEion  question  very  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  legiti- 
mate fighting  for  its  rights  against  ill^timacy,*  a  point  of  view 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  for  neither 
in  Spain  nor  in  Italy  was  bastardy  considered  a  serious  dis- 
qualification to  succession. 

Pedro  was  lavish  of  promises.  When  the  question  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  was  raised,  he  agreed  to  devote  such 
treasure  as  he  had  with  him  to  the  enterprise,  and  to  repay  the 
Prince  if  he  would  advance  the  necessary  ready  money.^  From 
September,  1366,  onwards  great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
coming  expedition.  The  English  serving  under  Du  Guesclin  in 
Spain  were  recalled.  Cb^dos  was  commissioned  to  enlist  the 
services  of  the  free  lances  who  were  still  in  France,  and  the  Gascon 
nobles  were  invited  to  assist  Conscious  that  taxation  for  such  a 
purely  personal  voyage  of  adventure  would  be  unpopular,  the 
Prince  melted  down  his  plate  to  meet  his  liabilities,  bis  father 
apportioned  him  an  allowance  from  the  ransom  of  King  John,  and 
his  Inother,  John  of  Gaunt,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster,  returned  to 
England  to  laise  a  contingent  with  his  father's  sanction.*  Still  the 
expedition  was  delayed.  Lancaster  could  not  sail  till  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  utged  her  husband  to  delay  his 
dq>arture  till  hex  expected  confinement  took  place.  On  January 
6th,  1367,  the  future  King  Richard  II.  was  bom,  and  four  days  latw 
his  &ther  left  Bordeaux  to  join  the  army  which  had  been  assem- 
bling at  Dax,  followed  by  his  brother,  who  had  not  arrived  before 
he  started.*     It  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  Pyrenees  could  be 

'  Poedera,  iii.  S33-834  ;  Political  Songi  (R0II9  SeiieB},  L  lol. 
■Foedera,  iii.  800-807.  *Delpit,  DocuKunlt,  135-136. 

'Ckatidot  Htrald,  133-147;  Ptousut,  vi.  307-318,  33S-334;  vii.  1.3;  Chron.  <k 
Btrlrmd  du  Outulin,  L  374-383. 
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crossed  without  fighting.  The  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  that  narrow 
paasi^  made  famous  for  ever  by  the  songs  of  the  Trouveres  and 
the  l^^d  of  Roland's  heroic  death,  must  he  traversed,  and  this 
was  within  the  territory  of  Charles  the  Bad.  Would  the  King  of 
Navarre  allow  a  free  passage  ?  Having  been  invited  to  state  the 
fnce  of  his  assistance,  he  had  promised  his  co-operation  to  both  sides 
for  a  consideration,  and  it  was  therefore  doubtful  which  bribe  he 
would  finally  decide  to  earn,  for,  as  Froisaart  puts  it,  he  was  no  easy 
man  to  deal  with  when  he  saw  that  his  help  was  sorely  taeeded.^ 
However,  his  mind  was  made  up  for  him  by  Calverley,  who  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Prince,  after  taking  a  ftiendly  farewell  of  Du 
Guesclin  in  the  true  condottiere  spirit,  so  alarmed  him  by  sacking 
some  Navarrese  towns  that  he  agreed  to  allow  the  English  a  &ee 
passage  through  hb  territories.^  Accordingly  on  February  15th  the 
army  began  its  dangerous  inarch  across  a  high  pass  in  winter,  and 
after  some  unpleasant  experiences  encamped  round  Pampeluna. 

The  Prince  intended  to  march  on  Burgos,  where  Henry  had 
collected  his  forces,  but  be  took  a  circuitous  route  by  Salvatierra 
and  Vittoria,  sending  out  the  while  a  scouting  party  noAet  Sir 
llomafl  Felton,  who  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Logroiio,  and  having 
reconnoitred  round  Navarette,  rejoined  the  main  body  near  Salva- 
tiena.  The  two  opposing  armies  came  into  touch  with  each  other 
when  the  Prince  reached  Vittoria,  where  the  Spaniards  surprised 
Lancaster's  command,  being  only  prevented  from  gaining  a  notable 
success  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Chandos  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  the  advice  of  Du  Guesclin  the  usurper  sought  to  keep  the 
English  in  their  highland  resting-place  till  hunger  compelled  a  re- 
treat Exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a  stormy  March,  surrounded  by 
a  mountainous  country  which  afforded  his  men  little  or  no  susten- 
ance, the  Black  Prince  seemed  to  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  ttU 
his  scouts  found  him  a  way  of  escf^  by  way  of  Viana  to  Logroiio, 
which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  a  clever  manoeuvre 
reminiscent  of  the  strategy  of  King  John's  army  before  Poictien. 
Still  his  original  choice  of  the  roundabout  and  perilous  route 
through  Vittoria,  instead  of  dropping  down  directly  to  the  open 
country  round  Jjjf^ao,  is  inexplicable,  more  especially  as  that  place 
was  steadily  faithful  to  Pedro's  cause,  and  the  centre  of  a  fioiitful 

>Froiwart,  vi.  209.  ^Cliandos  Htrald,  148-150;  Ayala,  434-437> 
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country.  By  April  1st  the  Prince  had  reached  Navarette,  a  short 
distant;  beyond  the  river,  while  Henry,  hearing  that  he  had  been 
outmanoeuvred,  had  hastened  back  to  intercept  the  advance  oa 
Burgee  and  lay  at  Nijera.  On  April  3rd  the  two  forces  joined 
battle  between  Navarette  and  Nfljera,  in  a  large  open  space,  free 
irom  trees  or  any  other  obstruction,  in  which  Henry  thought  that 
he  could  use  his  numerous  cavalry  to  advantage.  The  English  were 
all  dismounted,  but  only  the  van  of  the  enemy  under  Du  Guesclin 
fought  on  foot  The  English  advanced  to  the  attack  covered  by  a 
veritable  hail  of  arrows.  Soon  the  two  vans,  under  Lancaster  and 
Du  Guesclin  respectively,  were  locked  in  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat, 
and  the  two  second  lines,  under  the  Prince  and  Henry,  advanced 
each  to  support  their  own  men.  It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the 
fate  of  the  battle  was  decided.  The  two  wings  of  the  English 
second  line,  the  right  imder  the  Captal  and  the  left  under  Sir 
Hiomas  Percy,  threw  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  enemy's 
second  line,  which  had  been  meant  to  support  Du  Guesclin  :  but  1^ 
masses  of  light  horse  of  which  it  was  composed  fled,  after  a  little 
very  half-hearted  lighting,  from  before  the  fire  of  Edward's  archers.' 
Percy  and  the  Captal  were  therefore  able  to  swing  round  on  the 
enemy  on  either  side,  and  take  them  on  both  flanks,  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  infantry  in  the  rear  fled.  The  day  was  lost  despite  the  heroism 
of  Henry  and  Du  Guesclin,  the  former  being  compelled  to  flee,  after 
many  desperate  charges,  white  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
English  drove  the  routed  Spaniards  back  into  N&jera,  where 
thousands  were  drowned  or  slain,  for  the  Najarilla  river  cut  olT  the 
retreat.* 

Ibe  news  of  Ndjera  spread  like  lightning  through  Europe. 
England  rejoiced,  Germany  applauded,  and  France  cried  out  in 
dismay.  England's  poets  sang  the  triumph  of  this  hero  of  chivalry, 
and  one  of  their  poems  has  come  down  to  us,  annotated  with  loving 
care,  evidently  by  some  schoolmaster,  who  used  the  story  of  this 
expedition  and  battle  to  instil  a  love  of  great  deeds  into  his  pupils.^ 

>  Such  at  least  is  the  infeience  from  Chron,  Normande'a  statement  (p.  1S4)  that 
the  Caatilians  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  English  archeis. 

'Ayala,  i.  453-453;  c/.  440-443  (he  took  part  in  the  battle):  Chaudoi  Htrald, 
304-334 ;  Proissait,   vii.  30-48,   278-393 ;  Ckrotuqnt  dn  qualm  Pranitrs   Valais, 

'  Political  Songs  (Rolls  Seriei),  i.  97-133. 
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Bat  it  was  a  victor;  not  worth  the  wianing,  for  Nemeflis  was  new 
at  hand  to  punish<tbis  gratuitous  interference  in  Caatilian  politics. 
Once  secure  of  the  thrme,  Fedio  showed  that  nothing  but  main 
force  would  induce  him  to  meet  his  obligations,  though  again  he 
had  sworn  moat  solemnly  to  do  so.  The  Prince,  receiving  no  mone^, 
was  obliged  to  live  on  the  country,  as  time  went  on  allowing  his 
soldiers  more  and  more  license,  and  towards  the  b^inning  ot 
September  he  re-crossed  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  recalled  by  the 
news  that  the  dethroned  Henry,  who  had  escaped  into  Provraice, 
was  harrying  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine.  It  was  not  long  before 
Henry  was  once  more  fighting  his  half-brother  in  Spain,  and  within 
two  years  of  the  victory  of  Nijera,  Pedro  had  been  utterly  defeated 
in  the  field  and  murdered  by  his  rival.  Thus  the  result  of  the 
expedititm  of  1367  was  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  man  who  was  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  empty  the  Prince's  exchequer,  to 
decimate  a  noble  army,  and  to  sow  Uie  seeds  of  disease  in  the  Black 
Prince,  who  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  return  of  the  army  to  Aqui- 
taine b^an  to  show  signs  of  that  malady  which  was  to  bear  him 
steadily  towards  the  grave.  A  barren  victory  could  not  atone  for 
disasters  such  as  these,  since  they  gave  the  opportunity  for  which 
Charles  V.  was  quietly  waiting.  He  had  been  reared  in  a  hard 
school,  and  had  learnt  early  in  life  the  necessity  to  conceal  bis  real 
feelings  when  politics  were  concerned.  If  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  taunt  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  lawyer, 
his  retort  that,  if  that  were  so,  he  would  bring  an  action  (gainst 
the  English,  the  result  of  which  would  dismay  tbran,  was  very  much 
to  the  point'  It  was  not  an  heroic  method  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  and  even  his  admirers  thought  it  necessary  to  defend 
his  claim  to  the  virtues  of  chivalry,'  but  it  was  to  prove  more  effec- 
tive than  the  chivalric  methods  of  his  father.  For  such  a  man 
the  Black  Prince  was  no  match.  In  him  the  polished  manners  of 
the  knight  concealed  many  failings  of  character.  With  no  real 
patriotism,  he  conceived  that  peoples  were  created  to  do  the  bidding 
of  princes,  and  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  of  winning  fame 
and  glory.  Even  the  courtier  Froissart  knew  that  "  the  Prince 
was  of  an  overbearing  spirit  and  cruel  in  hatred  ;  he  insisted  that, 

' "  Christine  de  PUan,  Le  Livie  des  PoU  du  sage  Roy  CIutIcs,"  put  iii.  cap. 
xxxix.  in  Petitot,  ColUctian  4«  MimuMt,  vi.  5S, 
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were  he  right  or  wrong,  all  his  vassals  should  do  hk  bidding".  ^ 
His  undoubted  courage,  and  the  charm  of  manner  which  won  the 
loyalty  of  his  immediate  followers,  were  of  no  avail  when  he  came 
to  govern  the  Duchy  of  Aquttaine.  He  was  no  man  of  business, 
the  extravagance  of  his  Court  brought  him  many  financial  worries,' 
and  his  diplomatic  blunders  often  produced  serious  consequences. 
Hme  had  been  when  the  only  necessary  qualification  for  a  prince 
was  to  be  a  soldier,  but  statesmanship  was  now  coming  to  be  an 
essential  quality.  Knight-errantry  might  defeat  King  John,  it 
could  do  nothing  against  the  astute  plans  of  Charles  V. 

The  Black  Prince  had  to  meet  the  crisis  of  his  rule  in  Aqui- 
taine  on  his  return  from  Castile.  Though  he  had  refrained  from 
taxing  his  subjects  for  the  campaign,  he  now  secured  the  grant  of 
a  hearth  tax  (foeagivm.)  from  the  three  estates  of  the  duchy  to  re- 
move bJs  financial  embarrassment'  Just  as  a  few  years  later  a 
poll  tax  was  to  set  a  light  to  the  tinder  of  rebellion  in  England, 
so  did  this  hearth  tax  kindle  the  growing  discontent  of  the  Gascon 
barons,  already  annoyed  at  their  loss  of  independence  now  that 
Aquitaine  was  governed  directly  from  England.  Thus  though 
the  commercial  community  was  far  too  conscioua  of  the  advantages 
of  the  trade  connection  with  England  to  attempt  to  defy  English 
rule,  the  nobles,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  separatist  doctrine  of 
feudalism,  organised  a  combined  resbtance  to  the  new  tax.  The 
attitude  of  the  two  sections  of  the  coomiunity  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  RiMlez,  where  the  lower  dty  was  quite  willing  to  pay, 
but  the  upper  burgh  protested  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  of 
Armagnac.*  The  Prince,  if  he  realised  the  gravity  of  the  danger, 
showed  no  signs  of  moderating  his  policy.  Chandos,  statesman  as 
well  as  soldier,  protested  now,  as  he  had  protested  before,  against 
this  taxation,  knowing  well  the  opposition  it  would  excite,  but 
failing  to  influence  his  obstinate  master,  he  retired  to  his  Castle  of 
Smnt-Sauveur-le-Vicomte.  Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  in 
Aquitaine  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  The  free 
companies,  paid  off  after  the  Castilion  expedition,  poured  into 
France  once  more,  and  announced  that  they  had  be^  bidden  to 
do  so  by  the  Prince  when  he  dismissed  them,  while  the  discontented 

'  Frcriuait,  vi.  233.  *  Cktmdot  Htrald,  vfj- 108. 

*Juiiury  36th,  1368;  ilrtJUm  d«  Bordratur  (Bordeaux,  1SQ7),  U  173. 
*  J.  Rouqnene,  Lit  Rtmrrgu*  urns  Ui  AngkUt  (MUlan,  1887),  131. 
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Gascon  nobles,  in  May,  1S68,  appealed  against  the  actions  of  their 
Duke  to  his  overlord  of  France.  Yet  Charles  still  held  his  hand, 
though  when  he  declared  himself  read;  to  pay  the  balance  of  King 
John's  ransom,  the  Prince  warned  his  father  not  to  listen  to  fair 
words.  But  the  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  already  a  party 
hostile  to  the  Prince  was  gaining  ground  in  England.  It  was  said 
with  some  truth  that  he  was  impatient  of  peace,  and  the  King  was 
induced  to  warn  hb  son  against  aggravating  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle.*  For  a  moment  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Prince  would 
be  recalled  irom  his  government,  perhaps  on  the  plea  of  his  im- 
paired health,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  journey  home, 
but  nothing  further  was  done.'  On  his  side  Charles  made  his  pre- 
parations. In  June  he  came  to  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  and  the  other  dbcontented  nobles  of  Aquitaine :  in 
November  he  signed  an  oflensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Henry 
of  Trastamara,  and  early  in  1869,  having  taken  advice  on  the  legal 
point,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  as  his  vassal  to  appear 
at  P&ris,  to  answer  the  complaints  lodged  by  Armagnac  and  his 
associates.  The  blow  had  fallen.  The  carelessness  or  calculated 
dilatoriness  of  both  sides,  which  had  left  unexecuted  the  mutual 
renunciation  of  claims  after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  now  enabled 
Charles  to  assert  the  rights  of  overlordahip,  and  the  Prince's 
blustering  reply  that  he  would  answer  the  summons  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men  deceived  no  one.  He  himself  knew  that  the  enemy 
counted  on  his  impaired  health,'  and  in  a  fit  of  pique  he  had 
allowed  Du  Guesclin,  the  great  leader  on  whom  all  French  hopes 
were  fixed,  to  ransom  himself  from  captivity. 

Charles  still  temporised  even  after  the  Prince  of  Wales's  defiance. 
But  in  April  a  present  of  wine  sent  by  him  to  the  English  King  was 
politely  returned,  and  in  May  diplomacy  came  to  an  end,  when  at  a 
Council  held  in  Paris  the  claims  at  the  two  sovereigns  and  their  com- 
plaints against  one  another  were  rehearsed  and  discussed.  Edward 
was  declared  to  haye  fallen  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  which 
the  Pope  had  issued  against  the  free  companies,  since  he  had  abetted 
their  depredations,*  and  retorted  by  formally  resuming  the  title  of 
King  of  France, 

'  Walsingfaam,  i.  306-307.        *FoedetB,  iii.  845.        * Chandot  HtraU,  a6y 
^GratUUt  Ckroniqiui,  vi.  773-306.      Cf.  documeot  in  Ptoiuatt  {ed.  Ken^n), 
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England  embarked  oa  the  struggle  practicaUy  without  allieB. 
Edward's  diplomacy  had  broken  down  in  every  quarter.  Even  the 
Anglophile  Count  of  Flandera  was  compelled  to  marry  his  daughter 
Margaret,  the  promised  bride  of  Edward's  son  Edmund,  to  Chu-les's 
brother,  Philip  of  Burgundy ;  the  Germans  adopted  an  attitude  of 
neutrality ;  only  the  King  of  Aragon  was  willing  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  Edward.  If  we  decline  to  accept  Fi-oissart's  story  of  the  royal 
scullion  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  defy  his  enemy,  we  must  take  it  that 
there  was  no  formal  reK>pening  of  hostilities.  Indeed  they  had 
never  quite  ceased,  and  the  French  King  took  advantage  of  this  to 
secure  a  foothold  upon  English  territory  before  Edward  was  ready 
to  strike.  The  county  of  Ponthieu  responded  to  the  rising  spirit 
of  French  patriotism,  and  welcomed  French  garrisons  sent  to  occupy 
Abbeville  and  other  fortified  places.  Before  he  could  realise  it, 
Edward  had  lost  his  grandmother's  inheritance,  and  the  district 
which  had  witnessed  his  great  military  exploit  at  Cre^y.'  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  mustered  his  men  in  Auvergne,  the  Duke  of  Berry  did  the 
same  at  Toulouse,  while  a  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
ordered  to  prepare  an  attack  on  the  English  coast,  to  keep  E^dward 
occupied  at  home.  Still  more  threatening  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Scots,  who  Edward  feared  would  attack  bim  in  the  rear,  did  he  put 
forth  his  whole  strength  to  avert  the  dangers  across  the  channel 
They  had  been  exasperated  by  David's  extravagance  and  his  liking 
for  England  and  English  ways,  and  most  of  all  by  their  childless 
king's  proposal  to  adopt  a  son  of  Edward  as  his  heir.^  To  secure 
his  rear  Edward  in  July,  1369,  agreed  to  a  truce  of  fourteen  yean 
and  to  accept  the  unpaid  portion  of  David's  ransom  in  reasonably 
small  instalments,  and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  harass  Charles  V. 
by  promising  all  French  lands  to  those  who  should  capture  them, 
save  only  those  belonging  to  the  Crowii  and  the  Church. 

The  war  thus  begun  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  English  reverses. 
No  striking  victory  was  won  by  the  French,  but  within  six  years 
they  bad  practically  reconquered  all  that  had  been  lost,  thus  re- 
vealing the  essential  weakness  of  English  strategy.  Raids  were 
an  excellent  method  of  paying  a  discontented  soldiery,  and  of  strik- 
ing terror  into  men  already  numbed  by  such  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  as  Cre^y  or  Poictiers,  but  as  a  means  of  holding  conquered 

>  One  Engliih  chionider  deicribes  this  u  an  infraction  of  tbe  trace,  Bnil,  331. 
*  Foedeta,  iu.  715 ;  Acts  of  tbc  Pail,  of  Scotland,  i.  134-137 ;  Wyntoan,  ii.  906. 
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difltricts  they  were  wane  than  oseleM.  Moreover,  Frenchmen  were 
beginniiig  to  lecover  some  of  tlieir  old  fire.  Charles  V.  had  re- 
organised the  govcaninent,  Du  Guesclin  had  stmdi  the  imagination 
of  a  despondent  people,  and  the  qualities  combined  in  the  peracns 
of  these  two  great  leaders  started  a  rally  to  the  national  standard, 
which  the  Ei^lish  could  not  resist.  Edward  failed  entirely  to  equip 
any  great  army  of  invasion.  In  July,  1869,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
devastated  the  countrj'  side  &om  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  tried  to  pro* 
voke  to  battle  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  making  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  But  the  French  policy  was  to  harass,  not 
to  fight,  and  Lancasta:  returned  to  Calais  with  no  advantage  gained, 
but  with  much  plunder,  leaving  behind  him  a  trail  of  burnt  villages 
and  homesteads.  During  the  same  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  fighting  on  the  borders  of  Aquitaine  and  in  Poitou, 
where  the  gallant  Chandos  fell  in  battle  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  France  at  the  death  of  the  English 
diampion.'  Amid  the  unhappy  demoralisation  which  resulted  from 
the  methods  of  warfare  adopted  by  King  Edward  and  his  son, 
Chandos  stood  out  a  venerable  and  noble  figure.  Wise  enough  to 
see  the  gathering  storm,  he  had  done  his  best  to  restrain  the  rashness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  the  fine  old 
soldier  did  not  live  to  see  the  final  humiliation  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  land  where  he  had  led  them  to  victory.  The  death  of 
Chandos  almost  sjmchronised  with  the  return  of  Du  Guesclin  from 
Spain  in  1370,  where  he  had  been  replacing  Henry  of  Trastamara  on 
the  Castilian  throne,  and  to  meet  the  growing  danger  two  English 
erpeditions  were  fitted  out :  one  under  Lancaster,  was  despatched  to 
Gascony  to  assist,  and  it  would  seem  almost  to  supersede,  his  sick 
brother :  ^  the  other  under  Robert  Knolles  was  directed  to  Calais.' 
Lancaster  landed  at  Bordeaux,  to  find  that  an  army  was  being 
hastily  summoned  to  Cognac  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
learnt  that  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  his  erstwhile  friend,  had  be- 
trayed his  city  to  the  French.  Roused  from  his  lethargy,  he  had 
sworn  to  be  avenged  on  this  treacherous  city.  Despite  the  eflbrts 
of  Du  Guesclin,  who  was  invading  Perigord,  the  armies  of  the  two 

'CAandm  HtrtM,  v]i. 

'Foedeta,  iii.  894;  Ltllrti  tU  Rau,  ii.  17O-177;  Dep.  Keeper's  1  Rep.,  xxd.; 
App.  p.  36. 
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brothere  formed  a  junction  and  together  marched  on  limoges. 
After  a  few  days'  siege  the  town  was  taken  b;  assault  The  Black 
Prince  had  been  too  ill  to  conduct  the  siege  in  person,  but  he  was 
borne  on  a  litter  into  the  aty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sacked  to 
such  efiect,  that  at  the  end  of  the  djiy  only  the  Cathedral  still 
stood,  and  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  said  that  only  6ve  survived  to 
recount  the  horrors  of  their  ghastly  experience.  By  bis  brutal  con- 
duct at  Limoges  the  Prince  put  a  6tting  crown  to  his  military 
career.  The  sack  of  thb  unfortunate  place  was  not  merely  the 
action  of  a  petulant  invalid,  not  the  solitary  blot  on  an  unstained 
scutcheon.  It  was  the  natural  climax  to  years  of  unbridled  plunder- 
ing. The  capture  of  Limoges  brought  the  English  cause  no  ad- 
vantage. Nor  was  Enolles  more  successftil.  He  plundered,  burnt, 
and  ravaged  Northern  France,  threatened  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
then  made  off  westwards  towards  Brittany.  Disaffection  appeared 
among  his  troops,  many  deserted,  and  Du  Guesclin,  lately  promoted 
to  be  Constable  of  France,  harassed  the  retreating  Engli^ 

Throughout  the  year  1S71  the  Duke  of  I^ncaster  was  in  command 
in  Aquitaine,  having  been  appointed  his  brother's  Lieutenant,*  and 
was  constantly  fighting  on  the  borderland  with  no  great  succesa  He 
was  terribly  embarrassed  by  lack  of  funds.  In  England,  Edward  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  raise  money.  He  had  had  great  difficulty  in 
fitting  out  the  expeditions  of  1870,^  and  in  February,  1371  he  negoti- 
ated a  loan  of  £4^1 1 8s.  4d.  from  certain  Londoners  on  the  security 
of  the  custoois,*  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  city  in  its  corporate 
capacity  was  unwilling  to  advance  the  money.  But  none  of  this  was 
forthcoming  for  Aquitaine,  and  in  July  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
resigned  his  lieutenant^,  as  there  was  no  means  of  paying  his  troops, 
and  he  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  quartoing  them  on  a 
discontented  population.^  It  was  not  till  the  following  April  that 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  then  this 
new  Lieutenant  was  unable  to  reach  Bordeaux.  On  his  way  to  take 
up  his  command  he  was  met  by  a  fleet,  sent  to  oppose  his  passage 
by  the  King  of  Castile,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  repay  the  English 
for  the  part  they  had  played  against  him.    Off  La  Rodielle  a  two 

'Ddpit,  Doeumtntt,  131.     The   Prince  bad  returned  to  England ;   Walling- 

*Ibid.,  i.  jag;  Brvl,  333.    C/.  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  G.,  363. 
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days'  naval  b&ttle  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  Pembroke's 
shipe,  and  the  capture  of  the  commander  himself.  Nothing  is  more 
indicative  of  tlie  decadence  of  English  arms  than  the  steady  loss  of 
command  of  the  sea.  For  some  time  no  adequate  protection  Had 
been  afforded  to  the  English  coast ;  in  1369  Portsmouth  hod  been 
burnt,  and  in  187S  Parliament  complained  bitterly  of  the  way 
Edward's  claim  to  be  lord  of  the  sea  had  proved  quite  illusory.'  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  enfeebled  King  tried  to  rally  the  despondent 
B|nrits  of  his  subjects,  by  leading  an  expedition  in  person  to  relieve 
La  Rochelle,  which  had  now  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  For  nine 
weeks  he  struggled  against  contrary  winds,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Winchelsea,  abandoning  a  project  which  had 
cost  him  much  money  that  could  ill  be  spared.^  Meanwhile,  bit  by 
bit  Du  Guesclin  and  his  men  were  reconquering  the  provinces  ceded 
by  France  at  Br^tigny,  though  no  blare  of  trumpets  heralded  each 
success,  no  brilliant  victories  punctuated  their  advance.  By  ^ril, 
1373,  the  French  were  ready  to  attack  Brittany.  John  de  Montfort 
had  been  acknowledged  Duke  by  Charles  V.,  but  he  had  failed  to 
muntain  a  neutral  attitude  after  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-French 
stru^Ie.  Leaning  as  he  did  towards  England,*  where  he  had  lived 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  childhood,  he  alienated  many 
who  were  beginning  to  show  a  sense  of  French  unity  or  preferred 
to  support  the  winning  side.  Thus  Olivier  de  Clisson,  a  well-tried 
supporter  of  the  house  of  Montfort,  abandoned  his  master,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  enemy  Du  Guesclin  in  1S70.* 
Feeling  that  his  subjects  were  hemtating  in  their  allegiance,  Mont- 
fort openly  threw  himself dnto  the  arms  of  England.  At  his  requ^ 
an  English  force  was  sent  to  Brittany  under  John  Lord  Neville  in 
137%,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  took  over 
further  reinforcements.  But  this  availed  him  nothing.  Pressed 
hard  by  Du  Guesclin,  he  saw  place  after  place  tost,  the  Bretons  being 
only  too  willing  to  welcome  the  invaders,  and  in  despair  he  fled  to 
England. 

Desperate  efforts  were  mode  to  drive  bock  the  French,  but  the 
only  expedient  that  occurred  to  Edward  was  another  plundering 

>Rot.  Pail.,  ii.  311. 
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expedition,  which  might  provoke  a  pitched  battle.  In  July,  1373, 
Joho  of  Gaunt  landed  at  Calais  with  a  well-equipped  army,  and 
proceeded  to  march  through  the  length  of  the  country,  pillaging 
and  destroying  as  he  went,  but  under  the  advice  of  Du  GueHclin  and 
his  chief  military  advisers,  Charles  refused  to  abandon  his  masterly 
policy  of  inaction.'  This  was  the  longest  and  greatest  of  all  the 
English  raids  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War :  it  penetrated  through 
the  very  heart  of  France,  shepherded  by  a  considerable  French  force 
which  picked  oiF  stragglers  and  harassed  detachments  which  had 
strayed  from  the  main  body.  The  English  marched  throi^h  Artois 
and  Vermandois  into  Champagne  At  Troyes  it  seemed  as  though 
they  might  retrace  their  steps,  but  their  leader  determined  to  push 
on  despite  the  approach  of  winter,  possibly  in  the  vain  hope  of 
emulating  his  brother's  achievement  at  Foictiers.  Not  till  December 
did  he  lead  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  Bordeaux,  bedraggled, 
arraourless,  the  shadow  of  the  proud  array  that  had  marched  out 
from  Cdais.  The  severe  weather',  disease,  and  the  attentions  of  the 
enemy  had  accounted  for  nearly  half  his  men,  his  ba^age  train 
was  but  a  straggling  remnant.  The  mountain  passes  of  Auveigne 
had  done  what  no  pitched  battle  cotild  have  effected.  Despite  its 
complete  failure,  this  march  appealed  to  the  chivalrlc  mind.  One 
French  chronicler  considered  it  in  some  ways  the  greatest  military 
event  of  the  whole  war,^  and  another  thought  its  accomplishment 
did  much  honour  to  the  En^b  ! '  But  it  was  really  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  English  failure.  After  Lancaster's  return  home  all  Aquitaine, 
save  the  sea-coast  lands  from  Bayonne  to  the  Bordelais,  accepted 
French  rule.  Peace  was  a  necessity,  and  the  Pope  had  again  been 
trying  to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  state  of  affairs.  At  length  a 
truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  to  at  Bruges  in  June,  1375,  prolonged 
in  the  following  March  to  April,  1377. 

Edward  III.'s  wars  in  Prance  were  over.  He  had  startled  Europe, 
for  a  brief  moment  he  had  placed  his  country  in  the  forefront  of 
European  politics.  He  lived  to  see  his  plans  defeated,  and  his 
ambitions  tjiattered,  his  heir  dying  and  himself  a  wreck,  his  subjects 
wearied  and  worn  with  taxation,  hb  many  conquests  lost.  Only 
Calais  was  left — the  solitary  monument  to  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended     Worse  than  this,  the  nation  had  been  unsettled.     Men 

'  FrotKut,  viii.  161-163.  ■  Ckromqtu  4*t  Qtiatrt  Prtmitn  Valait,  174. 

■GroMbt  Ckromqittt,  vi.  340-341. 
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who  had  lived  on  plunder  in  France  were  not  likely  to  return 
down  to  peaceful  retirement  at  home,  and  the  disbanded  soldiery 
was  ready  to  give  organisation  to  the  discontented  at  home.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  passed  the  leader  of  the  revolution  of  IS8I 
was  to  be  a  dischaif;ed  soldier.'  Still  Edward's  wars  had  in  other 
directions  a  more  wholesome  effect.  A  nation  hitherto  unknown 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  suddenly  became  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  first  fighting  forces.  "  When  1  was  young,"  wrote 
Petrarch,  "the  English  were  considered  the  most  timid  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  they  have  defeated  the  most  warlike  French,"*  and 
this  had  been  accomplidied  by  the  yeoman  archer,  who  had  been 
encouraged  to  practise  hia  art  on  festivals  and  holidays  in  {»refer< 
ence  to  football,  cockfighting,  and  other  useless  games.* 

The  rise  of  the  archer  alone  is  a  factor  of  overwhelming  social 
importance.  Despite  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  increased  the  weight 
and  completeness  of  the  knight's  armour,*  despite  the  single  com- 
bats whidi  Froissart  describes  with  such  care,  it  was  really  the  light- 
armed  man,  the  yeoman,  who  was  becoming  the  determining  factor 
in  English  tactics.  The  prominence  of  the  yeoman  and  the  new 
tactics  of  all  fighting  on  foot  had  a  real  democratic  eiFect.  In  Uie 
English  armies  in  France  there  were  no  signs  of  that  overbearing 
iftirit  which  caused  quarrels  for  precedence  among  the  French  at 
Cre^y,  and  brought  disaster  on  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbum.  Gentle 
and  simple  fought  side  by  side  and  learnt  a  mutual  undenrtanding 
and  respect.  There  was  yet  another  factor  in  the  English  armies 
which  had  an  influence  on  social  relations.  Just  as  commerce  was 
producing  the  self-made  man,  so  was  war.  The  Free  Companies 
were  recruited  from  the  adventurousspirits  who  wished  to  bettertbeir 
position.  We  are  told  that  many  a  man,  poor  and  of  low  estate, 
found  his  way  fix>m  England  to  France  and  became  rich  and  power- 
ful, thanks  to  the  war,^  and  more  titan  one  t^ronider  of  the  time 

■  Froisart,  x.  108.  That  Wat  Tyler  was  a  dUchargeil  toldiet  tests  only  on 
Froinan's  ftalement,  bnt  it  ia  supported  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  King'a 
Ktinaethat  be  was  a  noted  robber    ("Anominal  Chronicle"  in  Oman,  Grtal  RtvoU, 

MI). 

'Petraretu  BfiitoUu  FamUiarti  {Florence,  1S63),  iii.  163. 
>Foedera,iii.  704, 770;  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  O.,  154, 194. 
'See  t^.  dw  deacription  of  a  knight's  annonr  in  "Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green 
Kni^  "  {Barlj  Bng.  T$xt  Sac.,  1866),  19-30. 
■     ,178. 
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believed  it  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Enollea  bad  risen  from  the  lowest 
rank  to  be  a  prominent  <^ptain  in  the  English  army.'  The  system 
of  raising  troops  followed  by  Edwatd  III.  assisted  this  process. 
Sometimes  he  had  recourse  to  Commissions  of  Array,  a  method 
of  levying  picked  troops  by  impressment  which  was  very  unpopular 
in  Parliament,*  since  they  were  usually  not  paid,  thou^  a  statute 
of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  condemned  this  practice.*  More 
usually  Edward  gathered  his  armies  by  the  system  of  indentures, 
whereby  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  man  who  pro- 
mised to  provide  a  certain  number  of  soldien  at  a  certain  de- 
finite scale  of  pay,  the  men  being  raised,  organbed,  and  led  by 
the  contractor.  Such  a  system  as  this  offered  great  opportunities 
for  making  money,  and  for  the  small  man  to  rise  gradually  to  affluence. 
Thus  the  long  war  with  France  was  not  without  its  influences  on  in- 
ternal English  history,  and  helped  in  more  ways  than  one  to  mould 
the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

*  Walaing^iain,  i.  286;  Higden  (contin.),  viii.  373;  Knighton,  ii.  loi. 

*  Rot  PmI.,  iL  149,  ite.    Cf.  Baker,  76.  >  SUtutes,  i.  356. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

POLmOAL  AND  BBUOIOUS  PROBLEMS 
(18SS-18TT) 

THE  political  storm  with  which  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ended, 
anid  the  social  troubles  of  the  early  years  of  Richard  II. 
were  obviously  intarwoven  with  the  after-^ects  of  the  disastrous 
struggle  with  France :  but  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  is  it,  that 
all  through  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward  domestic  affairs  were 
developing  under  the  influence  of  his  aggressive  policy.  By  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  a  paid  army,  Edward  I.  had  revolution^ 
ised  Dot  only  miUtary  histmy,  but  the  whole  financial  and  social 
basis  of  English  government  It  was  now  no  longer  possible  for 
the  King  to  "  live  of  his  own  ".  His  inherited  ri^ts  and  privi* 
leges  of  taxation  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands on  his  purse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nation,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  bad  awakened  to  the  fact  that  kings  must  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  govern  by  consent.'  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  increase  its  powers. 
In  1839  it  showed  that  it  realised  its  advantage  by  refusing  to 
vote  money  till  the  electors  had  been  consulted,'  and  when  in  1340 
"  the  inneer  love  of  the  peple  was  turned  into  hate,  and  the  com- 
mune prayrs  into  cursinge,  for  cause  that  the  commune  peple  were 
strongliche  ygreved  "  at  the  burden  of  taxation,'  it  secured  in  re- 
turn a  grant  that  no  aids,  tallages,  or  other  imposts  be  raised  by 
royal  authority  alixie,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  in  Parliament.* 

Edward  was  not  the  man  to  yield  without  a  struj^le,  but  later 
in  the  same  year  he  had  to  suffer  defeat  in  a  struggle  with  Parlia- 
ment.    All  through  the  inglorious  campaign  of  1S40  he  had  been 

1  See  *<■  Rot  PmI.,  ii.  6(k6i,  64,  6g.  ■  Rot.  Pari.,  ii.  104. 

■  £ral,  3g]-a94.  ^Rot.  Pu1.,u.  Ii3-ii3;  Statntet,  i, aSS-aSg. 
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in  want  of  money.  Again  and  again  he  wrote  from  Ghent  urging 
his  miniBters  to  forward  him  instalments  of  the  taxes  that  had  been 
granted.  But  the  "  false  traitors,"  as  the  royalist  chronicler  called 
than,  replied  that  the;  had  barely  enough  to  pay  household  ex- 
penses at  home,  for  the  money  was  not  coming  in,  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  was  such  that  they  would  rise  in  rebellion  if  pressed 
to  pay.^  Edward  came  rushing  home  in  a  rage.  He  then  and 
there  ordered  the  Ma>'or  of  London  to  arrest  those  laymen  whom 
he  suspected  of  treachery,  including  a  large  number  of  judges,  and 
bad  them  biou^t  before  a  special  tribunal  to  be  sentenced  to  con- 
finement in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Chancellor  and 
IVeasurer  escaped  arrest,  as  Edward  dared  not  infringe  the  privi- 
leges of  their  orden,  but  he  ordered  William  de  Kildeatey  to 
denounce  the  Ardilnshop  in  a  violent  diatribe  at  the  London  Guild- 
ball.*  Stratford,  who  had  fled  for  |»otection  to  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  CanterbuT}-,'  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  King  in  which 
be  vindicated  his  position  with  dignity,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  stand  his  trial  before  his  peers  in  full  Parliament  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  that  he  meant  to  ofi^  a  stout  resistance  to  his 
opponents,  by  u^ing  the  Chancellor  to  stop  the  collection  of  the 
grant  made  by  the  clergy,  by  advising  the  Bishops  to  resist  pay- 
ment, and  by  excommunicating  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  in  other 
words  bis  enemie&*  Edward  grew  more  and  more  furious  at  this 
defiance  of  bis  authority,  the  more  so  as  his  opponent  disr^arded  a 
definite  summons  to  appear  before  him  at  Westminster.  Fearing  the 
letters  of  his  opponent  might  make  bis  own  conduct  appear  in  an 
unpleasant  light,  he  ordered  a  counter  letter,  reaching  almost  to 
the  proportions  of  a  pamphlet,  to  be  drawn  up,  attacking  the 
Archbishop  in  terms  which  could  only  reflect  shame  on  their 
author.'  So  the  pamphlet  war  went  on  till  Parliament  met  in 
April  Stratford  and  the  King  each  fought  hard  for  his  position, 
the  former  asserting  his  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  the  latter 
attempting  to  bring  his  ex-chancellor  to  justice  before  the  Court 

>  Frtnck  Ckrm.  t^  LaHdo»,  8>S3. 

* HDiimutli,  117-tiS.  'Aveibury,  334. 

*  Hemingbiugh,  ii,  3('7-37s;  WalHitghain,  i.  334-340;  Wilkins'  CimcUia,  it. 
659-660. 

'Foedera,  ii.  1147-1148;  HenuDgbuigli,  ii,  3S0-388;  AvMbury,  330-336;  W*l- 
i,  341-947  ;  Willdni'  CandHa,  ii.  660-663. 
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of  Exchequer.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly  on  the  Archbishop'B 
side :  the  Lords  looked  with  favour  on  his  effort  to  ass^  his  right 
to  a  seat  in  their  midst,  and  vainly  did  royal  agents  try  to  stir 
up  the  I^ndoners  against  him,  since  the  citizens  were  fighting  a 
battle  of  their  own  with  the  King.  At  length  Edward  was  finced 
to  give  way.  A  Committee  of  Lords  having  reported  that  a  peer 
could  not  be  tried  save  by  his  fellow^peers  in  full  Parliament,^  he 
was  compelled  to  allow  bis  opiMnent  to  answer  the  cbaiges 
Iwougbt  against  him  in  the  way  he  had  oflered  to  do  all  along.* 

The  result  of  this  dispute  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  the 
nation  over  the  King.  Nor  was  Parliament  slow  to  follow  up  its 
advanti^e.  The  Lords  secured  a  confirmation  of  the  privilege 
which  they  had  enunciated  during  the  stru^le,'  and,  together  with 
the  Commons,  wrung  a  reluctant  consent  ^m  the  King  to  many 
demands,  foremost  amongst  iriiich  were  the  rights  to  appoint 
auditors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  public  moneys,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  ministers,  who  were  to  be  sworn  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  should  answer  all  complaints  made  against  them.* 
It  mattered  comparatively  little  that  Edward  went  back  on  his 
word,  and  in  answer  to  the  protests  of  his  ministers,  later  in  the 
year,  revoked  all  his  concessions  on  the  plea  that  they  infiinged 
his  prerogative.  He  had  been  compelled  to  own  himself  beaten ; 
if  only  for  a  time  the  sanctity  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  been 
infringed.  Distrust  of  his  honesty  induced  the  Commons  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  making  supply  conditional  on  the  redress  of 
grievances,  an  idea  which  had  shown  itself  in  an  incipient  form- in 
1889,  when  supply  was  postponed  till  the  following  Parliament'  In 
1844  the  principle  was  definitely  lud  down,  with  the  additional 
demand  that  the  money  voted  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  sought,*  and  four  years  later  a  long  and  serious 
indictment  against  the  tiovemment  had  to  be  answered  and  the 
grievances  removed,  before  the  King  could  obtain  a  grant.  On  this 
last  occasion,  mindful  of  past  evasions.  Parliament  insisted  that  the 
answers  once  given  should  remain  unaltered.^ 

Tliis  distrust  was  only  too  well  grounded.    Edward's  cmception 

>  Rot  PmI.,  n.  117. 

*  Ftt  the  whole  quarrel  «ee  Binhington  in  AmgUa  Sacra,  L  ao-41. 
■StUutet,  L  39s.  *Rot.  Parl.,U,  138-131;  Stttutw,  i.  396. 

*  RoL  Put.,  ii.  105.  '  ■JUi.,  143,  ^/Mff.,  aoo-aoi 
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of  Parliament  was  that  oi  a  useful  machine  for  making  Europe  in 
general,  and  France  in  particular,  believe  that  he  had  the  nation 
behind  him.  This  was  practically  the  way  in  which  Philip  the 
Fair  had  regarded  the  French  Estates  General,  but  there  was  far 
more  vitality  about  parliamentary  institutions  in  England  than  in 
France,  though  Edward  did  have  some  success  in  his  efforts  to 
evade  control.  When  short  of  money  in  1S46,  he  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  recently  knighted  tiis  son  and  therefore,  disre- 
garding the  statute  of  1840,  levied  a  feudal  aid,  and  that  at  40s. 
the  knighfs  fee,  instead  of  the  customary  SOs.  Moreover,  be 
frequently  sought  to  evade  parliamentary  control  by  securing  a 
direct  grant  from  the  merchants  of  hu  kingdom.*  But  Parliament 
never  failed  to  protest,  and  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside  its  claims 
to  have  a  say  in  the  internal  management  of  the  kingdom.  Steadily 
theref(>re  Edward  lost  the  popularity  he  had  once  enjoyed,  while 
the  war  grew  more  and  more  disliked  on  the  ground  of  cost  The 
spirit  of  discontent  was  increasing  all  through  the  latter  portion 
of  Edward  IIL's  reign.  Royal  authority  was  commencing  to  be 
questioned.  Europe  had  been  startled  and  made  to  think  by  the 
advanced  democratic  theory  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  and  the  more 
practical  and  less  revolutionary  theories  of  the  Englishman,  William 
of  Odiham.  In  England  itself  it  was  possible  for  a  popular  writer 
to  say  of  a  sovereign  that  "  might  of  the  communes  made  hym  to 
regne";'  government  by  consent  was  coming  to  be  understood  as 
a  working  principle  of  political  philosophy. 

This  feeling,  combined  with  the  growing  sense  of  national 
entity,  led  Englishmen  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  to 
interfere  in  domestic  matters,  and  to  thrust  aliens  into  English 
beneliceB.  The  Babylonish  captivity  of  Avignon,  and  the  suspicion 
that  the  Papacy  was  nothing  more  than  a  political  weapon  at  the 
command  of  France,  helped  to  strengthen  English  objections  to 
Papal  authority  outside  the  realm  of  di^ma.  Let  the  Pope  have 
mercy  on  Holy  Cburdi,  and  learn  to  govern  himself  ere  he  pretends 
to  control  her  destinies,  is  the  cry  of  the  reformer,*  and  the  spirit  of 
independence,  shown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  at  the  Parliament 
of  Lincoln,  was  rekindled  at  the  reiteration  of  the  Papal  privily 
to  provide  Papal  friends  with  English  revenues.    The  Government 

1  Rot.  Pul.,  il.  14a;  Foedcca,  iiu  4S9-46o. 
*ViiMH^Pi*nPl4mma»,Tta  B,  Prologue,  p.  5.  */M.,p.  59. 
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was  sabject  to  fits  of  uneasiness  about  tbelincrease  d  alien  holders 
of  English  benefices,  and  in  1S34  returns  of  the  nambeis  of  such 
persons  were  ordered  from  the  various  dioceses.  In  1S13  a  mwe 
determined  protest  was  made  by  the  nation  in  Parliament.  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  cleigy  abstaining,  punted  out  very  clearly  the 
disastrous  results  of  imposing  on  English  parishes  and  cathedrab 
foreign  priests  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  their  flocks,  and 
who  did  not  even  understand  their  language.'  On  May  18th  a 
letter  containing  these  remonstrances  was  despatched  by  special 
messenger  to  the  Pope,  wbo  denied  ever  having  done  such  things  as 
w&K  complained  of,  only  to  be  at  once  convicted  of  falsehood  by 
the  English  envoy.  Sir  John  of  Sboreditch,  wbo  gave  a  specific 
instance.'  Tbe  action  of  Parliament  could  not  be  ignored,  and 
Edward  himself  had  to  take  action.  In  July  he  issued  proclama- 
tions forbidding  the  execution  of  Papal  grants  of  benefices  to 
strangers,  and  ordering  the  officials  of  tbe  various  ports  to  arrest 
all  persons  bringing  Papal  Bolls  into  tbe  country,  and  after  receiving 
a  letter  from  Avignon  complaining  of  tbe  treatment  meted  out  to 
the  agents  of  two  Cardinals  who  had  received  such  benefices,  he 
wrote  to  Clement  VI.  adding  his  protest  to  that  of  Parliament. 
In  tbe  following  year  further  royal  proclamations  were  issued 
against  tbe  abuse,  and  further  Papal  protests  were  met  with  the 
same  determined  front. 

Edward  was  in  an  awkward  position,  for  it  was  to  his  advantage 
to  fight  tbe  Pope  but  not  to  alienate  him.  He  benefices  held  in 
Ekigland  by  tbe  Cardinals  helped  to  keep  a  slightly  Anglophile  party 
at  the  Court  of  Avignon,  or  at  least  so  Clement  a^:ued,*  and  as  the 
Papacy  still  preserved  some  of  its  ancient  prestige  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  it  was  well  to  have  such  support  amid  the  advisers  of  a 
French  partisan  Vape.  la  the  end,  however,  public  opinion  won  the 
day.  In  1S51  a  parliamentary  petition  resulted  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  tbe  first  Statute  of  Provisors,  securing  the  rights  of  English 
patrons  to  present  and  English  electors  to  elect  to  benefices  and 
offices  in  their  gift,  and  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prefer- 
moits  to  which  nomination  was  made  by  the  Pope.*     Tliis  enact- 

'  Rot  Pari.,  ii.  144-145. 

■Murimnth,  13S-140,  149;  Hemingbnrgh,  ii.  401-403;  Knighton,  ii.  aS^; 
Avetbttiy,  aa^^jo. 

■  Lena  in  WaUiogbam,  360.  •  Rot.  Pail.,  ii,  338 ;  Statutes,  i.  atfr-jiS. 
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ment  was  closely  followed  by  another,  also  aimed  at  the  papacy. 
Parliament  for  some  time  past  had  been  complaining  of  tiie  way 
suitors  appealed  to  Avignon  against  the  judgments  delivered  in 
the  civil  courts,'  and  in  1S53  its  persererance  was  rewarded  by  the 
first  Statute  of  Praemunire,  which  hiid  under  severe  penalty  all  who 
were  instrumental  in  withdrawing  from  the  realm  pleas  which  ought 
to  be  heard  in  the  King's  courta*  But  Uiis  did  not  end  the 
struggle.  In  1374  an  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Pope,  but  though  Benedict  XI.  made  some  concessions,  and 
confirmed  the  King's  presentation  to  benefices,  and  agreed  not  to 
cite  any  Englishman  to  appear  personally  in  Rome  for  three  years, 
there  was  no  final  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  Papal 
interference  continued,  and  in  1376  the  Commons,  having  lost  all 
patience,  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  which  was  rightly  called 
"a  bill  against  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals".  Clei^,  they  said, 
who  diould  be  devoted  to  the  people's  welfare,  had  in  reality  given 
tbemselves  over  to  the  twin  vices  of  simony  and  greed.  Vast  sums 
of  money  left  the  country  for  Avignon,  sent  by  the  Papal  collector 
who  lived  in  regal  state  in  London  with  an  army  of  spies  and 
servants ;  bishops,  moved  quickly  from  see  to  see,  were  impoverished 
by  the  firstfruits  paid  to  Rome  on  each  occasion,  while  the 
Cardinak  battened  on  English  benefices,  showing  in  return  intense 
hostility  to  the  land  whence  they  drew  such  Urge  revenues.* 

None  can  read  the  bitter  words  of  the  monkish  chronicler  about 
Papal  exactions  *  and  the  reiterated  demands  of  Parliament  without 
recognising  that  the  Statutes  of  Proviaors  and  Pnemunire  ex- 
pressed a  strong  national  feeling.  Far  from  being  dictated  by 
loyal  influence,  they  were  carried  despite  the  passive  resistance  of 
Edward  III.,  who  took  no  pains  to  see  that  they  were  rigorously 
enforced.  One  other  grievance  against  the  Papacy,  one,  too,  with 
which  Edward  could  fully  sympathise,  lay  in  the  constant  drain  of 
money  from  England  to  Avignon.  In  days  of  war,  when  every 
penny  was  wanted  by  the  Government,  in  days  of  pestilence  and 
murrain,  when  the  country  was  impoverished,  this  grievance  became 
very  prominent  In  1346,  therefore.  Parliament  had  to  ask  that 
the  priories  alien  should  be  taken  into  the  King's  hands.  Apart 
from  this,  there  were  the  payments  direct  to  the  Pop^  and  the 

>  Rot.  Pail,  ii.  173.  ^Sututea,  i 

' "  Sk  semper  onenta  cccleaia  Anglict 
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King  in  18S1,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  John  XXII.,  ordered  the 
Papal  agents  to  retain  the  tenths  and  other  Papal  dues  then  in 
their  poaaession,  and  the  London  authorities  to  seize  all  such  moneys 
to  be  found  within  their  jurisdiction.^  This  was  but  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, but  a  more  successful  and  permanent  resistance  was  made  to 
the  demand  for  the  annual  tribute  of  1000  marks,  the  last  remaining 
evidence  ot  King  John's  submission  to  the  Papacy.  Since  188S  no 
payment  had  been  made,  and  in  1366  the  obligation  was  finally 
repudiated.  All  classes,  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  commons, 
joined  in  supporting  the  King.'  Tlie  nation  spoke  with  one  voice. 
Iliis  last  event,  crowning  evidence  as  it  was  to  the  opposition 
to  Papal  interference,  was  also  important  for  the  bet  that  it  brooght 
into  prominence  a  man  who  was  to  have  a  profound  elfect  on  his 
age.  The  Oxford  scholar  and  royal  chaplain,  John  Wyclifie,  was 
employed  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Government  against  the  few 
who  protested  in  &vour  of  the  papacy.'  When  and  how  Wyclifl^ 
first  came  to  take  a  leading  part  against  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
we  cannot  tell,  but  we  know  enough  of  bis  life  to  watch  his  gradual 
development  from  an  opponent  of  prelates  to  an  opponent  of  the 
friars,  and  from  an  opponent  of  friars  to  an  opponent  of  orthodox 
theology,  to  watdi,  too,  his  growing  auger  at  the  ecclesiastical  scan- 
dals of  his  age,  an  anger  which  attacked  at  first  individuals,  then  the 
system  they  represented,  and  finally  the  dogma  upon  which  that 
system  was  based.  WydiSe  was  by  no  means  alone  in  bewailing 
the  state  of  the  Cburdi.  The  new  political  literature,  which 
sprang  into  being  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  much 
to  say  about  the  decay  of  spirituality  and  the  failure  of  the  de^y 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  nation.  Of  the  various  orders  of 
clerks  the  parish  priest  was  the  first  to  fee!  the  barbed  shafts  of 
these  poleo^  writers.  He  was  accused  of  n^lecting  his  parish,  of 
hea]nng  up  riches  like  a  merchant,  and  trafficking  in  his  tithe,  of 
caring  more  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  than  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
of  having  only  three  motives  for  taking  orders,  to  enjoy  the  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  to  escape  hard  work,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  clerical  life.*    In  the  Viaion  of  Pimv 

I  Foeden,  iU.  899.  ■  Rot.  PuL,  iL  290. 

*  "  Detenninatio  quedam  de  Dominio  "  printed  in  John  Lewia,  Lfft  0/  WtcUf 
(Oxbrd,  iSao).     Documents,  No.  30,  pp.  340-356. 
'Qowet,  Vox  ClamtmHt,  173-178,  igS, 
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Plowman  one  of  these  men  is  nude  to  declare  that  he  has  been 
pruat  and  parson  for  more  than  thirty  yeaie,  and  yet  cannot  sing 
bis  office  p^ectly  nor  read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  that  he  is  a  better 
hand  at  catching  a  hare  in  a  field  than  at  construing  his  "  beatui 
Tir,"  that  he  is  a  bad  master  and  a  crooked  dealer.'  Despite  the 
role  of  celibacy,  there  were  many  cases  of  the  marriage  of  clerks  in 
all  but  name,  and  it  was  thought  an  honour  for  a  proud  miller  to 
wed  the  parson's  daughter,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  nunnery 
and  was  a  great  stickler  for  her  socdal  position.'  The  parson  was 
generally  poor.  In  many  cases  the  dues  and  tithes  of  his  bene- 
fice had  been  alienated,  or  were  held  by  some  pluralist  whose  substi- 
tute he  was,  and  his  fees  were  limited  by  a  statute  of  1362  to  six 
marks  a  year.*  This  naturally  drove  him  to  supplement  his  income 
by  doubtful  methoda 

From  the  ptunt  of  view  of  the  parish  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
practices  of  the  priests,  and  one  too  which  made  them  very  unpopular, 
was  their  frequent  noo'residence.  Sometimes  this  arose  ^m  the 
abuse  of  pluTEdities,  but  it  also  came  from  the  lack  of  priests  after 
the  BUck  Death.  The  parson  frequently  abandoned  his  cure,  with 
or  without  hcence,  to  live  in  Ltmdon  as  a  chantry  priest  Archbishop 
Sudbury  was  much  disturbed  at  the  way  the  rectors  of  his  diocese 
were  resident  in  "distant  and  perhaps unhonest  places,"  while  their 
churches  were  let  out  to  farm,  and  their  rectories  were  let  to  laymen 
to  be  converted  into  taverns  or  worse  things.*  Any  excuse  was  good 
enough  for  such  a  [Ht>ceeding :  many  obtained  permission  to  be  non- 
resident on  the  plea  of  studying  at  the  University,  but  in  reality 
merely  went  off  to  enjpy  themselves.*  But  when  the  worst  luu 
been  said,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  on  the  "  poore  paraon  of 
a  town  "  that  Chaucer  bestowed  his  most  unstinted  praise.  Holy 
in  thought  and  work,  this  learned  man  was  "  benign  and  wonder 
diligent,"  in  preaching  Christ's  Gospel  to  bis  parishioners. 

He  wayted  afta:  no  pompe  and  teverence, 
Ne  nuked  him  a  apyced  conscience. 
But  Crittea  lore,  aiid  bi*  apoatlet  twelve, 
He  tuighte,  bat  firit  he  folwed  it  hiiuelve.' 

The  monk  was  not  nearly  so  prominent  in  satirical  poetry  as 

■  Text  B,  pp.  ScvSi,  'C»mUrbuTj  Tain,  IL  3940-3968. 

■Statntee,  i.  373.  *WUIdni,  CottdUa,  ilL  lao. 

■Oower,  Vox  Ctamamtit,  173-175.         'CamttrhiTjr  Taltt,  IL  501-501.  535-530> 
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the  secalar  priest,  m.ve  wbem  his  wealth  was  concerned  His  activity 
as  a  tanaer  had  been  decreased  by  the  economic  conaequences  of  the 
Black  Death,  thoti^  to  him  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
period.  St.  Albans  still  cherished  the  traditions  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  kept  up  its  reputation  as  a  home  of  chroniclers,  even  if  the 
literary  quality  of  the  work  was  small  and  the  historical  perception 
less  sure  than  heretofore.  Back  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  vices 
of  the  monks  had  come  in  for  some  chastiBement,  and  a  songster 
had  described  in  a  bitter  satire  tbe  rule  of  an  imaginary  order  of 
"  Fair-Ease,"  which  combined  the  vices  of  all  the  others,'  but  the 
author  ot  the  Viaion  of  Piers  Ploioman  directs  no  great  crusade 
against  them,  though  he  confidently  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
tbe  monasteries  shall  be  abolished.  Isolated  monks  often  appear  in 
the  stories  of  the  time  in  no  &vourable  light,  and  Chaucer's  sbipman 
has  a  tale  to  tell  of  a  particularly  unprincipled  one,  but  there  are  few 
accusations  of  dissolute  behaviour  within  the  monasteries,  lie 
individual  monk  is  a  subject  of  satire,  but  his  order  as  a  whole 
generally  escapes.  The  truth  is  that  the  monk  was  entirely  ova*- 
shadowed  in  this  age  by  tbe  &iar.  Energy  and  zeal,  whetherin  good 
or  bad  cames,  were  peculiar  to  him ;  he  monopolised  the  schools  of 
theology  and  came  nigh  to  monopolising  the  highest  preferments 
of  tbe  Church.  Indeed  the  friars'  power  seemed  to  be  threatened 
only  by  the  constant  and  fierce  rivalry  of  the  two  most  prominent 
orders,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,*  They  came  in  for  bound- 
len  criticism.  The  author  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  PUnoTnan  ac- 
cused them  of  preaching  for  their  own  profit,  and  of  interpreting 
Scripture  to  their  own  liking  ;  indeed  if  Holy  Chiuch  did  not  ofer 
an  undivided  opposition  to  them  great  mischief  would  ensue ;  they 
were  Cur-weather  priests,  and  tended  the  sick  only  while  money  was 
still  procurable,  and  were  furious  if  Uieir  wealthy  patrons  preferred 
the  diurchyard  of  their  parish  church  to  a  last  resting-place  at  the 
friary  which  would  cost  money.*  Chaucer's  friar  gained  power  over 
countzy  gentlemen's  wives  1^  assuring  them  that  his  powcn  of 
absolution  were  greater  than  those  of  the  parish  priest,  and  by 
proving  himself  "  an  easy  man  to  give  paiance,"  indeed  with  him  a 

>  PoUtica]  Song!  (Ctundcn  Soc.^,  137-148. 

■See  Peckham'i  attack  on  Kilwardby  on  the  qutstion  of  evangdiul  povcrtjr  in 
Tractatiu  TV*!  Jf  Pom^o^  (Britiili  Soc  of  Pnutciacan  Studiea),  131-147. 
■  Text  B,  i^.  3-4, 170-171. 
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gift  of  money  could  condone  any  sin.'  To  Gower  frian  wexe  for 
wone  than  useless,  and  he  particularly  objected  to  the  way  they 
inveigled  young  boys  to  join  their  order.^  Wyclii^  like  Chaucer, 
laid  BttesB  on  the  way  &iai8  secured  a  laige  income  by  giving  absolu- 
tion to  the  worst  reprobates  in  return  for  money,*  and  his  follower) 
the  author  of  Piffra  Plowma/n'a  Creed,  &r  outdid  his  master  in  his 
vindictive  attacks,  in  especial  accusing  the  friars  of  departing  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  order  by  amassing  wealth  with 
which  to  buy  bishoprics/  Another  Lollard  went  further  still  and 
declared  that  no  home  was  safe  from  these  unprincipled  seducers  of 
wives  and  daughters.  Finally  the  Chronicler  Walsingham  repeats 
the  chaiges  of  the  satirists,  adding  that  the  term  friar  was  sjmonymous 
with  liar.'  Nevertheless,  we  must  hesitate  to  accept  this  evidence 
without  quali6catbn.  Nearly  all  the  accusers  were  interested 
parties.  The  author  of  the  Fwion  was  a  secular  clerk,  who  hated 
men  who  surpassed  him  in  power  and  undomined  bis  influence  by 
hearing  confessions  that  might  otherwise  be  made  to  him.  Waking- 
ham  was  a  monk,  jealous  for  similar  rea«»is,  the  followers  of  Wycli^ 
were  the  sworn  foes  of  the  M^idicants,  though  their  master  bad  at 
one  time  declared  that  they  were  most  dear  to  God,*  a  piece  of  in- 
consistency which  tells  heavily  in  favour  of  the  men  whom  he  later 
attacked.  Gower  was  too  obviously  bent  on  fiiult-finding  to  be 
entirely  convincing,  and  Chaucer,  like  oliiers  of  his  age,  regarded  the 
priest  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  humanity,  though  a 
necessary  instrument  for  securing  salvation.  Deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  all  human  beings  there  is  a  desire  to  see  the  mighty  fall, 
the  professor  of  high  ideals  caught  in  the  toils  of  evil.'  Hie  friars 
were  powerful,  too  powerful  indeed,  and  therefore  envied.  That 
many  of  them  had  fallen  away  from  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
poverty  cannot  be  gainsayed,  but  that  they  were  all  monsters  in 
human  form  is  more  than  the  j  udicious  j  udge  can  allow.  Apart  from 
the  ordinary  regular  and  secular  clergy,  tboie  were  hosts  of  officials 
and  clerical  hangers  on,  who  brought  the  Churdi  into  ill  repute. 

'C/.  also  Pitn  Plewmait't  Crttd,  467-470- 
■fox  ClamaHtis,  237-138.     Cf.  Rot.  Pari.,  uL  $0i. 

*S*UctEnglah  Worki of  Wjtlif  (O^ot^  1869-1871), iii.  394;  Bi^ilUk  Wartt 
afWycU/ lE*ily  Eng.  Text  Sot,  1880),  181. 

*  Pp.  467-470.  *  WalainghMU,  ii.  13. 

■  BMlogii  CohHu.,  343-     Cf.  Chrott.  Anglia,  116.  '  cf,  Walibigtuun,  i.  3S3. 
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At  the  head  of  this  list  stood  the  Pardoner,  whose  w&tlet  was  "  bret- 
ful  of  pardoim  come  from  Borne  al  hoot ".  By  setting  these  to  the 
credulous  peasanti;  and  bytrafficking  inspnrioas  relics — a  pillow-case 
which  figured  as  our  Lady's  veil,  and  pigs'  hones  in  a  gtass  as  the 
relics  of  a  Sunt — lie  made  more  in  one  day  than  the  honest  panon 
euned  in  two  montbt.'  Side  by  side  with  the  Pardoner  amoi^ 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  rode  a  Summoner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
deliaquents  to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  who  made 
a  nice  little  inconie  out  of  the  sins  of  others,  and  for  a  consideration 
would  wink  his  eye  at  the  prieaf  s  concubine,  and  guard  a  wrong* 
doer  from  the  Archdeacon's  anger.* 

lliough  there  were  ardent  reformers  who  complained  of  these 
abuses,  there  were  few  who  rqiatded  them  with  the  horror  which  a 
Uter  age  has  meted  out  to  them.  What  did  attract  universal 
attention  was  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
country's  wealth  in  clerical  hands,  but  Parliament  believed  it'  to  be 
one-third  of  the  whole,  and  a  Wycliffite  writer  considered  that  "  the 
more  part  of  the  temporal  lordeschips"  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church.'  Early  in  the  century  Chief  Justice  Beresford  was  moved 
to  tell  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  open  court  that  "  the  men  of  Holy 
Church  have  a  wonderful  way.  If  they  get  a  foot  on  to  a  man's 
land  they  will  have  their  whole  body  there."*  After  the  Black 
Death  greater  opportunities  arose  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
as  the  fear  of  death  turned  some  men's  minds  towards  religion,  and 
in  1867  it  was  recorded  that  in  London  the  property  of  many  rich 
citJzoiB,  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Holy  Churdi,  and  that  the  city  had  become  impoverished  thereby.^ 
The  most  disastrous  aspect  of  the  greed  of  tixe  monasteries  was 
their  "appropriation"  of  the  advowson  of  benefices.  The  parish 
always  suKred,  for  the  monks  took  their  responsibilities  lightly, 
and  were  content  to  appoint  a  vicar  on  a  miserable  stipend  to  do 
the  work  for  which  they  drew  the  salary  in  the  form  of  the  rectorial 
tithes.     Against  such  abuses  Wycli£fe  energetically  protested. 

■  Canttrbury  TaUt,  Frdogne,  U.  686.689,  ^-7°& 
^CoHitrhMTy  Tain,  U.  633-668. 

•  Rot.  Pail.,  ii.  337 ;  Ef^lUk  Worki  of  WytUf,  369. 
'Veai  Book,  3  &  4  Edw.  II.  (Selden  Soc.),  69. 

•  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  O.,  Hy 
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TothoBewho,  like  the  author  of  the  Vieion  of  Piera  Plowman, 
had  a  high  conception  of  Holy  Church,  "  a  loueli  ladi  of  lere  io 
lynnen  yclotfaed,"  these  scandals  weie  very  terrible,  but  the  natioD 
generally  was  becoming  most  suspicious  of  the  lordly  prelates  who 
peraonified  the  system.  Quite  early  in  the  century  there  had  been 
complaints  of  their  supineness  in  restraining  abuses,'  and  towards  the 
end  Gower  was  inveighing  against  their  pampered  lives,  their  greed 
of  gain,  and  their  neglect  of  spiritual  for  temponl  oilices.  This  last 
accusation,  in  which  he  had  the  support  of  Wydi^,  was  the  first 
to  find  exprenion  in  political  actitHi.  The  reign  of  Edward  11.  had 
seen  the  advent  of  the  purely  political  bishopL  The  Oritons  and 
the  Stratfords  thought  little  or  nothing  of  their  duties  as  fathers  in 
God,  and  v^  much  of  their  power  as  actual  or  potential  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  MOTeover,  the  fourteenth-century  prelate  was  more 
than  inclined  to  favour  Papal  interference.  Windietsey  had  stood 
for  clerical  independence  from  national  control  and  for  dependence 
on  lUxne,  Stratford  had  openly  likcated  himself  to  Thomas  Becket, 
Eilwardby  and  Peckham  were  inclined  to  support  Papal  aggression. 
Of  all  Churchmen  the  friars,  strangely  enough,  showed  the  truest 
patriotism.  When  in  1S74  a  council  of  prelates  and  temporal  lords 
was  called  by  the  Black  Prince  to  consider  demands  for  money  made 
by  the  Pope,  it  was  the  representatives  of  the  Franciscan  and  Austin 
Friars  who  turned  the  scale  against  the  statement  of  Archbishop 
Wbittlesey  and  the  other  bishops  that  "  the  Pope  is  lord  of  all,  we 
cannot  deny  this, "  and  the  argument  of  a  Durham  monk  that  "  the 
Pope  held  the  two  swords  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power ". 
In  no  uncertain  language  they  argued  against  Papal  clabns  and 
compelled  the  Archbishop  and  the  monk  to  yield  a  grudging  acqui> 
escence.*  But  these  men  were  not  officials,  and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  growing  feeling  of  nationality  in  England  should  hegin  its 
protest  against  clerical  abuses  by  an  attack  on  the  clerical  ministos 
of  the  Crown. 

The  idea  of  displacing  ecclesiastics  and  appointing  laymen  in 
their  stead  to  manage  the  aflhirs  of  the  kingdom  was  not  new. 
When  Edward  III.  in  his  wrath  had  driven  Stratford  from  office,  he 
had  been  heard  to  swear  that  never  again  should  a  cleric  be  his 
treasurer  or  chancellor.*     For  a  time  he  had  been  as  good  as  his 

'  Political  Song*  (Csntden  Soc^,  134- 

'Bulagii  CoHtin.,  337-339.  'Frtntk  Chn».  of  London,  86. 
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word,  and  had  appoioted  Sir  Robert  Bourchier  as  chancellor  and 
Sir  Rohert  Famiiig  as  treasurer,  but  within  four  years  a  cleric,  in 
the  person  of  John  UiFord,  Dean  of  Uincoln,  had  received  the 
chancellorBhip,  and  before  this  another  Churchman,  William  of 
Edington,  had  been  made  treasurer.  At  that  time  public  opinion 
on  tbe  whole  had  supported  the  clerical  ministers,  but  bj  1871  there 
had  arisen  a  strong  party  which  advised  the  disendowment  of  the 
clergy  and  their  removal  from  offioes  of  state,  Wycli%,  who  re- 
presented the  best  side  of  this  movement,  desired  that  these  steps 
should  be  takm  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  for  he  looked  with 
borror  on  the  seculoriaation  of  ecclesiastics.  Others  were  moved 
by  less  idealistic  motives,  attributing  the  failures  in  France  to  tbe 
unfortunate  ministry,  and  compUining  that  "Gentz  de  Seiente 
Esglise  "  could  not  be  called  to  account  as  other  m^  ailments 
which  induced  the  Parliament  of  1371  to  petition  that  in  future 
only  laymen  should  hold  office  under  the  Crown.'  The  Chancellor 
at  the  time  was  William  of  Wykeham,  who  had  been  surveyor  of 
the  works  at  Windsor,^  and  was  now  high  in  the  favour  of  his  royal 
master.  Although  tbe  King  gave  an  evasive  reply  to  the  petition 
of  Parliament,  he  bowed  to  public  <q)inion,  and.both  his  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer  resigned.  The  change  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  for  the  new  ministers 
adopted  a  new  form  of  taxation  by  inducing  Parliament  to  grant 
^50,000  assessed  at  22s.  Sd.  on  each  parish.  This  calculation  was 
based  on  an  estimate  of  nearly  45,000  psrishes,*  whereas  thdr 
number  was  less  than  9000,  a  blunder  whidi  necessitated  a  hurried 
resummtming  of  Parliament^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  clerical  ministers  would  sit 
down  quietly  under  their  defeat.  Iliey  were  soon  mustering  their 
forces  for  an  attack  on  their  opponents,  and  the  struggle  which 
ensued  has  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  a  St.  Albans'  chronicler. 
Hb  account  shows  us  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  now  supporting, 
if  not  leading,  the  anticlerical  party,  and  was  already  an  object 
of  hatred  to  monkish  writers.  He  was  accused  of  the  worst  kind 
of  infidelity  to  bis  two  successive  wives,  of  being  a  coward  who  in 

■  Rot.  PaiL,  ii.  304.  *  WkldDghsm,  U  3S8. 

*Higden,  iL  go,  eatimatad  tha  numbet  of  patisbM  U  45,003.    He  wu  probably 
the  uitharity  cd  whom  the  mlnkten  teKed, 
<  Rot  PaiL,  ii.  304. 
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battle  urged  his  men  on,  but  never  led  them  in  person,  a  snivelling 
sinner  who  repented  in  tears  but  did  not  reform,  a  politician  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  the  moat  dishonourable  devices  to 
secure  his  end. '  Unfortunately  the  dearth  of  other  chronicles  makes 
it  impossible  to  check  these  accusations,  which  come  to  us  more  as 
current  reports  than  as  proved  facts,  or  to  judge  how  &r  it  is  true 
that  the  Black  Prince  tluew  his  influence  on  the  side  of  his  brother's 
opponents.*  The  latter's  share  in  the  political  battle  mast  have 
been  passive  to  say  the  least  to  it.  He  was  too  ill  to  take  ao; 
active  part,  often  falling  into  a  state  of  coma  undistinguisbable 
from  death,'  and  to  magnify  his  sympathy  with  the  clerical  party 
into  a  breach  with  his  brother  seems  to  be  unwarranted  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  named  that  brother  executor  of  his  will  on  the 
day  before  he  died.  Still  it  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  Court  party 
had  entrenched  itself  round  the  King,  who  vras  now  falling  into  his 
dotage.  It  coDsiBted  partly  of  the  new  ministers  who  occupied  the 
Chancery  and  Treasury,  partly  of  the  panudties  of  the  Court,  and  its 
opportunity  came  whcai  the  King  conceived  a  senile  infatuation  for 
a  certain  Alice  Perreis,  whose  dominion  over  her  admirer  was 
obtained  by  a  clever  tongue,  and,  siud  the  supentitious,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Black  Art.  England  had  seen  royal  mistreases  in 
the  past,  but  never  before  one  who  influenced  the  course  of  justice 
and  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  'Dte  King  could  deny  her 
nothing  and  she  was  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  bench  and  bully  the 
judges,  who  feared  her,  it  was  said,  more  than  they  did  the  King.* 
So  established  was  her  position  that  Pope  Gre^ry  XI.,  when  seek- 
ing English  support  for  the  release  of  his  brother,  indited  letters 
to  Alice  as  well  as  to  the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  other 
great  m^i  of  the  kingdom.'  When  the  Parliament  of  1876,  known 
as  the  "Good  Pariiament,"  met,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  an 
opposing  party,  stnxig  alike  in  both  Houses,  was  bent  on  attacking 
those  who  controlled  the  King,  whose  constitution,  undermined  by 
past  excesses,  was  crumbling  under  the  influence  of  his  latest 
passion.  The  Commons  showed  a  cohesion  and  a  power  of  organi- 
sation, such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  previous  Parliaments,  for 

^  Chrtm,  Anglia,  js,  136,  aoj,  079,  318. 

*Ibid.,  74-75,  393 :  BntI,  330-  '  Chrm.  AngUa,  89. 

*  lUd.,  95-96,  97,  98.99 ;  Brut,  339-330.    Cf.  Rot.  Pari.,  IL  399. 

*  Papal  Ltttm,  iv.  ^ 
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thej  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  grieroDces  had  been  redressed, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  one  of  their  number,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  to 
act  as  their  mouthpiece.'  Peter  at  once  struck  the  note  of  remoo* 
strance  in  a  speech  replying  to  the  Chancellor's  request  for  supply. 
He  declared  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  bad  been  properly  managed,  else  the  King  would  not 
have  been  short  of  money,  and  that  the  real  grievance  was  the  lack 
of  control  over  those  who  administered  the  finances  of  the  kingdom. 
Duke  John  cannot  have  listened  to  this  indictment  of  the  Grover- 
ment  with  any  pleasure,  and  the  doctrine  that  lay  behind  it,  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  not  only  to  the  King  but  also  to  the 
Commons,  naturally  awoke  no  sympathy  in  his  breast  He  prob- 
ably believed  that  his  position  and  influence  could  smooth  things 
down,  but  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  gracionsnees,  on  the  following  day 
Peter  de  la  Mwe  maintained  his  point,  declaring  that  all  the  woes  of 
the  kingdom  were  due  to  the  peculations  and  fraudulent  transac- 
tions of  the  Court  party.  At  once  the  Commons  proceeded  to  attack 
the  worst  ofenders.  Lord  Latimer,  the  King's  Chamberlain,  was 
accused  of  malversation  and  extortions  which  did  infinite  credit  to  his 
ability,  and  with  him  was  associated  a  certain  London  merchant, 
Richard  Lyons  by  name,  who  among  other  things  bad  aaststed  htm 
to  "  forestall,"  and  consequently  raise  the  price  of,  many  commod- 
ities throughont  the  kingdom.  On  these  grounds  the  Commons 
demanded  that  both  should  be  brought  to  justice.  In  the  course 
of  discussion  Lord  Neville,  the  steward  of  the  royal  household,  in 
an  attempt  to  support  his  fellow-official,  not  only  earned  a  stem 
rebuke  from  the  Speaker,  but  was  included  in  the  indictment. 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Commons. 
Latimer  was  deprived  and  sentenced  to  imprisonmeit  and  forfeiture 
of  his  goods,  Lyons  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  two  other  London  Aldei^ 
men,  Adam  de  Bury  and  John  Pecche,  were  convicted  of  fraudulent 
dealings,  and  evrai  Alice  Perren  was  compelled  to  retire  into  private 
life  wid  to  promise  to  make  no  attempt  to  reassert  her  influence  over 
her  lover.  This  last  interference  with  the  royal  pren^tive  was  the 
only  one  to  which  the  King  showed  any  opposition,  and  to  such  a 
pitch  of  d^radation  had  the  victor  of  Cre^y  descended ,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ba^ain  with  Parliament  as  to  the  fate  of  his  mistxess.' 

'  ChroK,  AmgUa,  73 ;  Brtil,  330. 

*Rot.  pML,Ci,  333-330;  Ckroit.  Anglia,  Ji-joo. 
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While  Farliament  was  thus  striving  to  restore  order  to  the 
Court,  and  to  remove  venal  officiab  whose  influence  was  far  more 
disaitroiu  than  that  of  any  clerical  ministers,  the  man  <m  whose 
tacit  support  they  were  relying  died.  After  many  mouths'  hope}e8g 
struggle  the  Black  Prince  finally  succumbed  on  June  Sth.  John 
of  Ci«unt  at  once  tried  to  get  Farliament  to  r^ulate  the  succession 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  child  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  rule  which  had  exdnded  Edward  III.  from 
the  French  throne,  for  the  Earl  of  March,  the  grandson  of  his 
elder  brother  IJonel  of  Clarence,  stood  before  him  in  the  succession, 
were  women  allowed  to  band  on  a  claim  to  their  descendants.  But 
Farliament  refused  to  interfere  in  any  way,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  surest  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  the  Duke's  intentions  by 
insisting  that  Richard  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  to  be 
seen  by  the  faithful  Commons.^  The  hostilify  thus  shown  to  John 
of  Gaunt  was  doubtless  tbe  work  of  skilful  oi^anisen  in  the  clerical 
party.  The  wildest  rumours  were  cuxrent  about  him.  His  enemies 
began  to  declare  that  he  was  a  changeling  and  not  the  son  of 
Edward  III.,  a  type  of  calumny  which  almost  invariably  fbieshadowed 
an  attempt  to  exclude  its  subject  from  succession  to  the  throne. 
He  hostile  chronicler  had  no  hesitation  in  reporting  the  rumour 
that  the  uncle  intended  to  poison  his  nephew,  exclude  the  Earl  of 
March,  and  himself  succeed  to  the  throne.*  Lancaster's  actions 
did  nothing  towards  allaying  these  suspicions.  No  sooner  was 
Parliament  dissolved  than  he  reversed  all  that  it  had  done,  recalled 
Lord  Latimer  and  other  delinquents,  released  Lyons  frmn  priacm, 
and  allowed  Alice  Ferrers  to  reappear  at  Court  as  a  means  of  assist- 
ing him  to  control  the  King.  Ilie  Council  recently  established 
by  Parliament  was  at  once  dissolved,  and  the  unfortunate  speaker, 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  was  thrown  into  prison.  '  Still  more  pointed  from 
tbe  dynastic  point  of  view  was  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Earl  of 
March  from  the  country,  and  his  dismissal  from  the  oifioe  of  Mar- 
shal. The  fiercest  attack  was  levelled  at  William  of  Wykeham,  who 
had  probably  been  the  chief  inspirer  of  the  Good  Parliament's  poIi<^. 
Accused  of  peculation  and  maladminislzation  during  his  tenure  of 
office^  deprived  of  his   temporalities,  forbidden   to  come  within 

>Rot  Pul„U.33o.  *Ckraii,AHglia,ga.  107-10S. 
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twenty  miles  of  the  Court,  he  was  sQbjected  to  the  bittereet  perse- 
cutioD,  for  "  they  hunted  the  seyd  bishop  from  place  to  place  both 
by  letters  and  by  wiittei,  so  that  oo  man  could  succour  him 
throughout  his  diocese,  neither  could  he  nor  duist  he  rest  in  any 
place  ".^  Such  was  the  Duke's  vengeance  on  the  man  who  was  said 
to  have  started  the  rumour  that  he  was  no  true  son  of  Edward  III." 

Thus  it  was  truly  said  Uiat  the  King  was  governed  "  by  the 
counsel  of  one  man  only,"  *  for  Lancaster  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  strengthen  bis  position,  in  view  of  the  King's  approaching  death. 
He  secured  the  inclusion  of  himself  and  Latimer  amongst  the 
King's  executors,  he  won  the  support  of  Lord  Percy,  hitherto  hostile, 
by  appointing  him  to  the  vacant  ofBce  of  Marshal,  and  other 
adherents  were  sought  by  the  generous  gift  of  Wykehsm's  tempor- 
oiities  to  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales/  When  Parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  eariy  in  1377,  the  Duke  so  influenced  the  elections 
that  only  very  few  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Good  Parliament 
were  returned.^  Lancaster  was  strong  enough  to  refuse  a  petition 
for  the  release  of  De  la  Mare,  and  to  secure  petitions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Lord  Latimer  and  Alice  Ferrers  to  the  royal  favour,  the  while 
advertising  his  loyalty  by  allowing  the  young  Prince  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  open  Parliament,  and  by  inserting  in  the  Chancellor's  speech 
certain  passages  in  which  the  virtues  and  loyalty  of  the  King's  sons 
were  emphasised. 

Parliamentary  opposition  being  thus  stifled,  the  field  of  battle 
was  transferred  &om  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to  the  hall  of  Con- 
vocation, where  William  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  took  the 
lead,  inducing  the  assembled  prelates  to  refuse  to  transact  business 
till  their  colleague  of  Winchester  had  taken  his  seat.  Despite  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  explanation  that  this  would  infringe 
the  King's  prohibition  to  appear  within  twenty  miles  of  Court,  the 
prelates  carried  the  day,  and  showed  great  respect  when  their  per- 

'  Fragment  of  chion,  among  Stow^  papen,  printed  in  Chron.  Anglia,  p.  Ixxx. 
Fot  Wykdant'a  tijal  mc  pp.  hxiv-Ixxz.    Cf.  Foedeta,  it.  13-15 :  Chron.  Anglut, 

^Chron.  Anglitr,  107. 

*S«rmon  by  the  BUbop  of  Rochertar,  translated  in  Oasqurt,  OldBngUtk  BibU 
(London,  1S97),  7S. 

•  Richard  waa  created  Prince  of  Wales  soon  after  Hichaebnaa,  1376  {Brut, 
331). 

*CkTO».  Anglia,  iia.  Not  the  fitU  attempt  of  the  kind,  see  Rot.  PatL,  iL  355. 
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secuted  brother  appeared  in  their  midst  Fired  by  his  success, 
Coortena;  canied  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  by  attacking 
Wydiffe,  whose  advice  the  Dake  had  sought  during  the  recent 
stru^le'  As  the  Oxford  scholar  abeody  possessed  a  reputation  as 
an  anticlerical,  bis  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt  shows  us  quite 
clearly  how  the  stru^le  now  proceeding  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  great  fight  between  the  two  parties  of  1871.  The  Duke, 
thou^  not  an  anticlerical  or  a  reformer,  saw  that  he  might  make 
use  of  this  earnest  thinker,  and  as  Ockham  and  Maisiglio  of  Padua 
had  been  to  the  Emperor  Lewis,  so  should  Wycliffe  be  to  bim. 
Already  the  Oxford  scholar  had  a  considerable  following  not  only 
in  his  own  university  but  in  London,  many  citizens  and  lords  being 
among  his  disciples,  and  his  support  was  valuable  to  the  Lancasbian 
party  in  giving  it  an  air  of  respectability.  His  opinions,  openly 
taught  at  Oxfood  and  elsewhere,  gave  excuse  to  Courtenay  to  sum- 
moa  bim  to  appear  at  St  Paul's,  though  the  Archbishop  was  unwill- 
ing to  take  an;  action,  as  no  point  of  strictly  doctrinal  heresy  could 
be  urged  against  him.*  John  of  Gaunt  accepted  this  action  as  a  direct 
attack  on  himself  and  his  party  under  the  guise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  there  was  nothing  anti- 
catholic  in  his  attitude,  be  briefed  four  friars,  one  from  each  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  to  defend  the  accused.  Some  doubt  this  fact, 
because  the  friars  became  Wyclifie's  most  serious  enemies,  forget- 
ting that  they  did  not  oppose  him  until  he  had  denied  the  doctrine 
of  Transubetantiation.  At  present  his  quarrel  with  his  ecclenasti- 
cal  superiiSB  centred  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  Papal  power,  and 
the  friars  in  England,  unlike  their  continental  fellows,  were  sturdily 
independent  on  this  question.  Not  cont^it  with  mere  legal  as- 
sistance, Lancaster  with  bis  new  ally  the  Marshal  Percy,  accom- 
panied his  friend  to  St.  Paul's  to  overawe  the  presiding  prelates, 
on  the  day  of  trial.  Percy  raised  some  opposition  by  pushing 
through  the  crowds  in  the  nave,  and  the  bishop  interfered ;  'in  the 
Lady  Chapel  the  dispute  was  renewed  over  the  question  whether 
Wycliffe  should  stand  or  sit  during  his  indictment,  and  finally  the 
London  crowd  broke  up  themeeting  before  the  trial  had  commenced.* 

^ChroH.  AHgiim,  iij.     Cf.  Devon,  Iuu4toftki  Bxelupur,  aoo, 
>  ChroH.  Anglia,  117.     He  U  accMSd  of  hereqr  hy  WaUingbsini  L  334,  but  not 
by  the  Papal  Boll  of  the  foUowing  year. 
*Clmii,  Aagti«,  tiS-tai, 
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Though  WjcliAfe  and  his  friends  escaped  in  the  scuffle,  when 
next  day  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Marshal  was  detaining  a 
piisoner  in  his  house  without  due  cause,  a  mob  of  citizens  sacked 
Percy's  house,  and  then  rushed  to  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy- 
Though  Courtenay's  intervention  saved  the  Savoy,  many  of  Lan- 
caster's friends  and  retainers  were  severely  handled,  and  only  hasty 
flight  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Kennington  saved  Percy  and  the 
Duke  himself.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  flame  of  anger  was 
fanned,  if  not  kindled,  by  political  rivalries  which  dated  from  the 
previous  year,  since  one  of  the  first  demands  of  the  Londoners  was 
that  Wykeham  and  De  la  Mare  should  be  given  a  fair  trial ; '  but 
the  great  desire  of  those  who  did  not  lose  their  heads  in  the  crisis 
was  that  peace  should  be  patched  up  between  the  two  parties. 
mie  Princess  of  Wales  used  her  influence  for  peace,  and  the  London 
authorities  were  quite  ready  to  be  conciliatory,  though  they  re- 
fused to  be  browbeaten  by  Lancaster,  or  to  renounce  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  policy.  Nevertheless,  party  strife  was  still  running  high 
when  on  June  21st  Edward  breathed  hblast'  Alice  Ferrers,  it  was 
said,  hung  on  to  the  last,  but  left  before  death  finally  triumphed,  hav- 
ing robbed  the  King  of  all  she  could  carry  down  to  the  very  rings 
on  hb  fingers.  Venal  courtiers  fled,  Lancaster  presumably  was  too 
busy  with  politics  to  attend  his  father's  death-bed,  only  a  solitary 
priest  took  pity  on  the  once  proud  King  and  closed  his  dying  eyes. 
Edward  had  been  punished  for  his  misdeeds  to  the  fnll.  He  had 
led  a  life  of  self-indulgence  rather  than  one  of  service  to  bis  sub- 
jects, thou^  even  as  he  lay  dead  men  could  not  foiget  the  brilliance 
of  his  early  days.  "  For  as  in  hys  bygynnyng  all  thynges  were  Joy- 
full  an  lykyng  to  hym  and  to  all  the  peple.  And  in  his  myd  age  he 
passed  all  men  in  high  Joye  and  woishype  and  blessydnesse,  Ryght 
so,  whan  he  drow  into  Age,  drawyng  downward  thurgh  leccborye 
and  other  synnes,  litill  and  litill  all  tho  JofuU  and  biyssed  thynges, 
good  fortune  and  prosperite  decresed  and  myshapped.  And  Infor- 
tunat  thynges,  and  unprofytable  harmes,  with  many  evele,  bygan 
for  to  sprynge,  and,  the  more  harm  is,  conteyned  longe  tyme  aSber,"  * 

1  ChroH.  Anglia,  tab.  '  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  H.,  6S. 

'Brtit,  334,  tmulatii^  the  chiracter  of  Edwaid  III,  in  Waltinghun,  i.  3)7. 
3*8. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

POUnCAL  EUVALBIES  AND  THE  GREAT  REVOLT 
(1877-1881) 

THE  keynote  of  Richard  IL's  reign  was  struck  by  the  cbronicler's 
obituaiy  notice  of  Edward  III.    "  Unprofitable  tbings  con- 
tinued long  after"  the  death  of  the  old  king  in  1S77. 

It  was  indeed  an  unenviable  heritage  that  was  banded  on  to  the 
unfortunate  bo;  of  eleven.  At  home,  political  parties  were  at 
daggers  drawn.  Abroad,  the  truce  with  France  had  just  expired, 
and  the  enemy  was  about  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  the  distracted 
kingdom,  lie  impartial  observer  might  tiiink  that  before  long 
England  would  be  enveloped  in  the  flames  of  war.  One  thing  saved 
the  situation.  London  showed  her  strength.  By  her  determined 
attitude  John  of  Gaunt  had  been  checked  and  his  aims  frustrated. 
The  citizens  had  evinced  their  belief  that  Richard's  peaceful  suc- 
cession was  threatened  by  his  uncle,  when  just  before  Edward's 
death  they  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Kennington  to  protest  their  loyalty.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  men  of  those  days  came  to  call  Richard  the  "  Londoners'  King  ".' 
Lancaster  on  his  side  was  quick  to  realise  that  conciliation  was  the 
best  policy.  He  agreed  at  once  to  a  reconciliation  both  with  the 
Londoners  and  tiie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  witnessed  without 
protest  the  release  of  Peter  de  la  Mare  and  his  triumphant  return 
to  London  from  Nottingham.  He  took  a  prominent  part  as  High 
Seneschal  of  England  in  the  coronation  ceremony,  which  was  carried 
out  on  the  most  glorious  scale,  and  submitted  to  his  exclusion  from 
the  Council  of  Government  appointed  to  act  during  the  minority. 
In  Parliament  be  mode  a  solemn  asseveration  of  his  loyalty,  and  with 
scant  sense  of  humour  womed  that  body  not  to  encourage  anything 
that  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.'     One  small  satisfiu;- 

>  Cknm.  Angliit,  I99-M0>  *  Rot  Pari.,  Jij.  5. 
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tion  fell  to  his  bt.  He  vas  able  to  awiBt  id  tbe  coodeinnation  of 
the  wonutD  who  had  betrayed  hun,'  when  the  Lords  re-tried  the  case 
agdnst  Alice  Perten. 

Though  Parliament  was  quite  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  even  appointed  I^mcaster  on  the  Committee  of  Lords  whose 
advice  they  sought,  it  was  determined  to  take  his  warning  in  rather 
a  di^rent  way  to  that  which  he  intended.  It  insisted  on  remodel- 
ling the  Council,  removed  Lord  Latimer  and  others  of  Lancastrian 
sympathies,*  and  demanded  that  during  the  minority  ministers 
diould  be  appointed  by  Parliament  *  Such  a  demand,  though  revolu> 
tionaiy,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  a^tation  against  the 
King's  ministers  nikich  had  b^un  in  1S71 ;  it  showed  tbe  nation's 
suspicion  of  the  King's  advisers,  and  fbrboded  pohtical  disturbance 
in  the  future. 

The  problems  of  tbe  day,  serious  enough  in  themselves,  were 
ctKnpUcated  by  the  antipapal  attitude  of  so  many  Englishmen. 
Wyclifle,  as  the  representative  of  this  feeling  was  nlled  upon  by 
the  Government  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  morality  and  feasibilil^ 
of  withholding  the  exportation  of  treasure  to  the  Pope,  as  was  sug- 
gested in  a  petition  of  the  first  Parliament  of  tbe  reign.  His  report 
naturally  was  entirely  favourable  to  the  idea,  but  it  went  further 
and  advised  the  disendowment  of  the  Church*  Such  a  challenge 
could  not  be  expected  to  pass  unheeded,  especially  as  the  Engljdi 
prelates  had  a  weapon  ready  to  hand  in  certain  Papal  Bulls  which 
had  been  sent  in  the  previous  May  to  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordering  the  arrest  and  examination 
of  the  outspcAen  doctor.  Wyclifie  had  published  replies  to  tbe 
accusation  contained  in  these  Bulls,  one  of  which,  it  was  said,  had 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  in  addition  had  issued  anonymously 
an  open  letter,  in  which  he  showed  the  logical  absordity  of  extend- 
ing tbe  Papal  commission  of  binding  and  loosing  to  all  things 
temporal.^  As  he  was  careful  not  to  deny  to  the  papacy  spiritual 
power  over  the  Church,  the  University  of  Oxford  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  though  at  first  his  doctrines  might  sound  unpleasant, 

'  Jtut  before  Edwud's  death  she  procured  a  pardon  Tor  Wykeham,  in  return 
for  a  heavy  bribe  {Chron.  AngUa,  136-137). 

•  Rot.  Pail,,  iiL  6 ;  CArm.  Anglia,  i&(.  ■  Rot.  Pail.,  iii.  i6. 

*Paicicvli  Zitaniortm,  353-171.  °  Ibid.,  345-357,  481-493. 
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they  were  qaite  tnie,^  and  he  was  therefore  consdoin  of  consideTable 
support  in  the  natioo,  when  early  in  1878  he  appeared  at  Lambeth 
ID  answer  to  the  summons  of  the  Archbishop  of'  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Londoa  The  respected  adviser  of  the  (JOTemment, 
now  free  from  the  doubtful  support  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was 
being  attacked  by  the  bishops  not  on  their  own  authority,  as  when 
he  had  appeared  at  St,  Paul's,  but  on  the  strength  of  Papal  Bulls 
which  represented  an  unpopular  external  power.  Moreover,  his 
friends  did  not  hesitate  to  champion  him.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
sent  Sir  Lewis  Clifibrd,  one  of  ber  household,  to  forbid  the  con- 
demnation of  the  accused,  the  Londoners  again  disturbed  the 
proceedings,  but  this  time  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho> 
rities,  and,  to  the  indignation  of  the  monastic  chronicler,  the 
Inshops  were  content  to  dismiss  with  a  caution  the  man  who  was 
•0  powerfully  supported.*  When  in  the  following  year  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  imprisoned,  for  having  put 
Wyclife  under  nominal  and  collusive  restraint  on  the  strength  of 
the  Papal  Bull  against  him,*  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  English  Government,  and  it  became  obvious  that  there  was  an 
opposition  to  Papal  interference  in  England  quite  independent  of 
the  Lancaatrian  party. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prelates  would  make  no  pro- 
test, and  an  opportunity  offered  in  the  following  August.  Two 
■quires,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusal  to  obey 
a  royal  writ,  escaped  to  sanctuary  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They 
were  pursued  by  Sir  Alan  Buxhall,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  into 
the  choir,  where  one  of  them,  offering  resistance,  was  slain  on  the 
altar  steps.  Archbishop  Sudbury,  stung  into  eneigy  for  once  in 
his  life,  issued  excommunications  against  all  those  who  bad  a  share 
in  this  violation  of  sanctuary,  and  Courtenay  hastened  to  publish 
them  at  Paul's  Cross.  Many  thought  that  a  direct  attack  was 
being  made  against  the  Church  and  her  privil^es,  and  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was,  quite  unjustifiably,  associated  with  the 
attempt.  Very  unwisely  he  signalled  his  return  to  political  life  by 
championing  the  cause  of  the  guilty  officials,  and  so  risked  drivihg 
the  anticlerical  Londoners  once  more  to  champion  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  so  mudi  so  that  he  secured  that  Parliament  should  meet 

I  fvliyjt  CmIjh.,  348.  *  Wilsingbam,  i.  356;  fivlnfti  C^ntin.,  348. 

*  Bub^ijCimtiit.,  349- 
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at  Gloucester,  tar  (rom  the  interference  of  the  "  ribalds  "  of  Loodon 
as  he  called  them.^ 

There  seemed  at  first  to  be  every  probability  that  the  old 
stru^le  against  the  Court  party  would  be  returned.  'Hiere  were 
rumours  that  the  Duke  had  been  guilty  of  pecnlation,  and  that  he 
waa  about  to  make  a  determined  att^npt  to  deqiail  the  Chnrdi. 
If  this  last  intention  formed  part  of  his  programme,  it  was  never 
realised.  He  was  forestalled  by  the  ArchbiBhop,  who  himself 
raised  the  question  of  sanctuary  in  Parliament.  'Hiough  Wyclifle 
was  introduced  to  gi'^e  evidence  for  the  anticlericals,*  the  diacasnon 
fisded  out,  and  the  Government  did  nothing  till  the  following  year 
when  it  issued  a  weak  little  statute  which  the  cimcal  party  was 
qnite  willing  to  accept  as  harmless.* 

Public  opinion  was  for  the  moment  far  more  interested  in  the 
accusations  brought  against  Lancaster  of  having  misappropriated 
the  moneys  voted  for  the  war,  which  had  been  handed  to  him, 
although  two  London  merchants,  Philpot  and  Walworth,  had 
supervised  its  allocation.  The  Commons  insisted  on  seeing  the 
accounts,  which  were  found  to  be  in  order,  though  a  few  items  came 
in  for  some  somewhat  unfair  criticism.*  The  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint  was  the  entire  absence  of  any  return  for  the  money  expended. 
So  soon  as  the  truce  expired  in  13T7  the  war  had  been  renewed  by 
the  French,  and  scarcely  had  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne  than 
Rye  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  Winchelsea  saved  only  by  the 
energy  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle.  In  August,  1877,  an  organised 
attack  was  made  on  the  south  coast  Tlie  Isle  of  Wight  was  over- 
run, Winchelsea  was  once  more  saved  by  the  Abbot,  but  Hastings 
was  burnt  The  Yarmouth  fieherieg  were  threatened,^  and  the 
London  authorities,  in  dire  fear,'  took  elaborate  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  llie  coast  was  practically  undefended.  1^ 
Elarl  of  Arundel  bad  failed  to  garrison  bis  castie  at  Lewea, 
lAncaster  had  been  equally  n^lectful  at  Pevensey,  nothing  but 
the  approach  of  wintry  weather  drove  the  enemy  back  to  Finance. 

>  WfllBngbaiD, i.  379-3S0;  VitaRicttrtliU.,9.  Hewupiobablymiatakeninthis 
bcUcf;  ■•  <me  of  the  members  aeni  by  the  citj  to  the  Olooceata  Puliament  wu  John 
Noitbampton,  b  strong  Lancastiisn. 

*  Wydiffe'*  ugtrnient  tg  to  be  fbnnd  in  his  De  Ecctesis  (ed.  J.  Losetth,  Wydif 
Soc,  188G),  Caps.  viL-xvl, 

*Statntea,ii.  11;  Waltin^iam,  i.  391-393.  'Roc  fad,,  iii.  7,  3S-3A. 

*CAnni.  AiigUa,  IJI-153,  170.  * C«L  Qf  L«ttcr  Book  H.,  64-06. 
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Meanwhile,  in  Aquitaine  things  hod  been  going  badly  for  the 
English.  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  who  was  in  command  Uiere,  was 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Bergerac,  and  the  sphere  of 
English  inflaence  was  reduced  practically  to  two  small  districts 
round  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Something  however,  was  done  by 
way  of  strengthening  the  defences.  Some  of  the  money  voted  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  devoted  to  the  repair  of 
fortresses  both  at  home  and  abroad,^  but  an  idea  of  the  terror  with 
which  the  Government  was  inspired  may  be  gathered  from  the 
appeal  sent  to  such  an  inland  town  as  Oxford  to  strengthen  its 
fortifications  in  view  of  French  invasion.*  There  were  some  at- 
tempts to  take  the  offensive.  A  fleet  sent  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
at  Sluys  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  but  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  led  a 
successful  raid  round  Bayonne,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1S78 
several  small  raids  and  sea  exploits  were  successfully  carried  out 
Tbe  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  commissioned  to  take  command  at 
sea,  but  hie  departure  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  to  garrison 
Cherbourg,  surrendered  to  the  English  by  Charles  of  Navane  in  re- 
turn for  help  against  the  French  King.*  Ilie  delay  was  serious, 
and  that  enterprising  Londoner,  John  Philpot,  took  matters  into 
his  own  bands,  equipped  a  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  the 
intense  indignation  of  the  Government  captured  a  pirate  who  was 
preying  on  English  shipping.*  When  Lancaster  at  last  did  set  sail, 
he  accomplished  nothing.  Landing  in  Brittany,  he  failed  before 
St  Malo,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  French  slipped  across 
to  bum  Fowey  and  other  towns  in.Comwall.  The  war  continued 
intermittently  thiongb  1378,  1S79,  and  188a  It  was  mainly  a 
story  of  reprisals  at  sea,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  gaining 
an  advantage.  The  most  useful  event  for  the  English  was  the 
revolt  of  Brittany  in  1878  and  the  return  of  their  old  ally  John  de 
Montfort  to  his  duchy  in  1879.  The  English  again  made  alliance 
with  the  Duke,  to  whose  assistance  they  sent  an  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Arundel,  notable  mainly  for  the  disgraceful  behaviour 
of  the  soldiera,  of  whom  the  greater  part  with  the  admiral  himself, 
perished  in  a  dreadful  storm.*     Equally  useless  was  an  expedition 

>  Rim.  Pari.,  iiL  36.  '  Pebniaiy  aoth,  137B ;  Pocdera,  iv.  30. 

*  Ckron.  Anglia,  aoi ;  Ckrtm.  d*i  QiMtrt  Prtmitri  VatoU,  365  ;  FtaiSMit,  Jx. 
55,  ti-6z. 

*CAfM.  Anglia,  198-300,  *Ibid.,  317-354. 
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to  Northern  Fnuce  led  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buck- 
ioghatn,  the  King's  joungetrt  ancle.  Finding  that  the  Duke  of 
ftittaoy  was  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  Cfaailes  VI.,  who 
at  this  juncture  succeeded  to  the  French  throne,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  England.  In  1881  another  of  the  King's 
uDclea,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  was  despatched  to  Spain  to 
attack  Castile  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Portugal,^  but 
these  isolated  expeditions  abroad  were  but  the  expreasion  of  in- 
effident  government  at  home.  Harassed  every  year  hj  the  Scots 
on  the  northern  border,  quite  incapable  of  striking  a  telling  blow 
at  France,  th»e  was  no  alternative  for  wise  rulers  but  peace.  The 
Commons  had  told  the  King  long  since  that  they  could  not  pro- 
vide  money  for  the  war,'  but  the  Giovemment  continued  its  policy 
of  wasting  money  in  pinpricks,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  taxation  was  laying  juat  that  last  burden  on 
the  English  poor,  which  would  provoke  them  to  avenge  their 
economic  wrongs. 

Unfortunately  for  the  kii^om  the  control  of  taxation  was  being 
captured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  quite  ignorant  of 
6naDce.  It  had  imaged  in  1877  that  a  little  good  management 
on  the  part  of  ministers  would  enable  the  King  to  "  hve  of  his  own," 
in  other  words  to  dispense  with  taxation,  and  provide  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  Government  at  home  and  the  war  abroad  out  of  his 
hereditary  income.  Far  from  this  being  the  case  annual  supplies 
had  been  voted  ever  since,  and  even  then  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  from  London,*  and  in  desperation  even  enter- 
tained the  mad  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  from  Ireland.*  When 
Parliament  met  at  Northampton  in  November,  1880,  the  Chancellor 
informed  the  Commons  that  at  least  ^'160,000  would  have  to  be 
provided.  At  first  it  was  thought  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  sum, 
but,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  two-thirds  of  it 
should  be  raised  by  a  poll-tax,  if  the  clergy  would  provide  the 
balance.'  Twice  before  such  a  tax  had  been  levied.  In  1877  all 
adults  had  paid  one  groat  (4d.) ;  in  1879  the  scale  had  ranged  from 
10  marks  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  a  groat  by  the  poorest, 
and  had  even  then  been  condemned  as  blling  too  heavily  on  those 

>  Chrai,  AngUa,  siS^-aSs ;  Aytda,  it.  iji ;  Poedeta,  iv.  94. 

*  Rm.  FarL,  iii.  33.  *  CaL  of  LeMa  Book  H.,  itg-iai,  (49. 

*  Poetoa,  i*.  22.  *  Rot  Pari.,  JiL  89-go, 
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least  able  to  pay,  but  now  erery  individual  over  the  age  of  fifteen 
was  obliged  to  p&y  thiee  groata,  thou^  each  district  was  to  asseM 
the  tax  so  that  tiie  rich  asusted  the  poor,  so  long  as  no  married 
couple  paid  more  than  £1  or  less  than  4d.^  This  amngement 
threw  all  the  work  and  onus  of  assessment  on  the  local  authorities, 
a  clumsy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Goremment  to  evade  respon- 
sibility,  but  it  was  worse  than  clumsy,  it  was  unfair.  In  districts 
where  no  ridi  lived  the  unfortunate  peasant  and  his  wife  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  full  shilling,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  systematic 
evasioa  Even  London,  by  far  the  wealthiest  community  in  the 
kingdom,  was  guilty  of  &ked  returns,  and  on  March  IStii,  1881, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  Aldermen  to  revise  the  rolls  by  a  house- 
tO'house  visitation,*  similar  orders  to  fifteen  counties  following  three 
days  later.  It  is  evident  from  such  returns  as  survive,  that  by  sup- 
pressing the  names  of  all  female  dependents  other  than  wives,  differ- 
ent districts  returned  figures  that  were  understated  from  20  to  60 
per  cent.* 

The  poll-tax  of  1880-1381  was  no  mere  blunder,  it  was  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  extend  taxation  to  all  ranks  of  society,  since  it 
was  said  "  that  all  the  wealth  <^  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
artisans  and  labourers".*  Ilere  at  a  glance  the  chronicler  reveals 
the  clashing  of  classes,  and  tiie  elements  of  social  disturbance.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  breaking  up  before  the  spirit  of  competition,  and 
many  did  not  like  it  The  governing  classes  objected  very  strongly 
to  tiie  way  men  were  now  anxious  to  better  tiieir  position.'  Men 
were  forbidden  by  statute  to  ape  their  betters'  clothes,*  the  price  of 
cloth  for  servants'  dress  was  strictly  limited,'  "  common  lewd  women  " 
were  not  to  dress  like  "good  noble  dames  and  damseb"  but  were 
to  be  clothed  so  that  "all  folks  may  have  knowledge  of  what  rank 
they  are".*  The  desire  to  divide  class  from  class  was  apparrat  in 
almost  every  Innnch  of  social  life,  and  at  the  same  time  each  doss 
was  becoming  more  estranged  the  one  from  the  other.  Even  the 
Wycliffite  author  of  Piert  Plovmum's  Oreed  had  no  sympathy  with 

'Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  90;  Ckron.  Anglia,  aSi;  Knlgbton  Contiii.,  129-130;  Vita 
Riatrdi  II.,  aa. 

■Cal.  of  Letter  Book  H.,  lOj. 

*  FrofeMor  Oman  hu  analyted  the  retnnis  in  hi*  OrnU  Rtvelt,  37-291  and  hu 
pnvt  details  of  a  typical  Hundred  in  Appendix,  iii.   167-183. 

*  EulagU  Ctmlin.,  345.  ■  Higden,  ii.  1G8,  170.  ■  Statute*,  U  3S1, 
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the  mui  who  made  his  way  in  the  world.  Every  cobUer's  son  or 
b^gar's  brat  turns  writer  or  abbot,  and  lords'  sons  hare  to  cringe 
to  him.  Lords  should  m^e  gentlemen  bishops,  and  set  these  scamps 
to  clean  ditches  and  eat  beans  and  bacon-rind  instead  of  peacocks 
and  other  delicacies.' 

This  strong  class  feeling  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  Black 
Death,  which  had  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  economic  podtion 
of  the  country.  Tlie  first  immediate  effect  had  been  to  cheapen  all 
commodities,  for  there  were  few  to  buy,  but  when  existing  supplies 
were  exhausted,  labourers  could  not  be  found  to  gather  the  plenti- 
ful harvest  of  1949,  and  the  com  was  left  to  rot  in  the  fields."  "  So 
great  was  the  want  of  labourers  and  workmen  of  every  art  and 
m^tecy,  that  a  third  part  and  more  of  the  land  throughout  tbe 
entire  kingdom  remained  uncultivated ;  labourers  and  skilled  work- 
men became  so  rebelliouB  that  neither  the  King  nor  the  law  nor 
the  justices,  the  guardians  of  the  law,  were  able  to  punish  them."  * 
lliey  began  to  demand  higher  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  prices 
rose  rapidly,  for  the  demand  in  both  cases  became  greater  tluui  the 
supply.  The  rise  in  prices,  and  peiiiaps  in  wages,  had  begun  before 
the  Black  Death,  but  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  population 
turned  a  gradual  evolution  into  a  crisis.  The  Gov^nment  at  once 
intervened,  by  issuing  the  famous  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of 
wages,  which  by  the  confirmation  of  Parliament  in  the  following 
year  became  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  All  unemployed  persons 
of  both  sexea  under  the  age  of  sixty  were  compelled,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment,  to  accept  any  work  offered  to  them  at  the  wages 
current  in  1346,  or  six  years  previously,  and  those  who  had  em- 
ployment were  not  to  throw  it  up  before  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, on  tbe  plea  that  they  now  should  draw  more  wages.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  all  who  paid  wages  above  this  rate  vere  to  forfeit  a  large 
sum  to  whomsoever  informed  i^ainst  them.  At  the  same  time 
victuallers  were  ordered  to  charge  reasonable  sums  for  their  wares, 
and  the  giving  of  alms  to  an  able-bodied  beggar  was  forbidden.^ 
There  was  nothing  revolutionary  or  unexpected  in  this  enactment. 
It  was  tbe  custom  to  control  all  kinds  of  prices  and  wages,  for  com- 
petition waa  not  understood,  and  where  it  existed  was  looked  at 

'  PUrt  Plotrmam'i  Crtti,  494.496.  *  Kni^too  Contin.,  63. 
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askance.  He  muntctpalitiee  were  always  on  the  watch  to  prev^it 
any  rise  in  price,  and  one  of  the  diief  cares  of  thegiiilds  was  to  limit 
wages.'  Thus  the  Statute  was  aimed  as  much  at  the  capitalist  as  at 
the  labourer,  and  the  records  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute  be- 
tray an  honest  desire  to  prevent  any  marked  increase  in  food  prices, 
though  the  wording  of  this  part  of  the  enactment  was  too  vague  to 
be  really  effective.  He  most  serious  criticism  of  the  measure  is  that 
wages  were  fixed  at  too  low  a  rate  in  view  of  their  tendency  to  rise 
quite  apart  from  the  Black  Death. 

Honest  in  intention  though  the  Statute  of  Labourers  may  have 
been,  it  was  considered  a  grievance  from  the  outset  "  Workmen 
were  so  elated  and  contentious  that  they  would  not  obey  the  King's 
edict,  but  if  anyone  had  need  of  them,  he  had  to  give  them  what 
they  wanted,  his  alternative  being  to  lose  his  crops  or  to  yield  to 
their  cupidity.  When  this  became  known  to  the  King,  he  imposed 
great  fines  upon  abbots,  priors,  the  greater  and  lesser  lords  and  landed 
g^itry.  .  .  .  The  King  also  arrested  the  workmen,  and  cast  them 
into  prison,  hut  many  escaped  to  the  woods  and  forests  for  a  time."  * 
Spedal  justices  wen  appointed,  and  during  the  first  ten  years 
following  the  Black  Death  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  law.  But  the  work  was  arduous,  as  tite  long  list 
of  fines  under  the  Act  returned  by  London  in  1869  testifies.'  As 
time  went  on  probaUy  the  Justices  relaxed  their  efforts,  seeing  the 
'  hopelessness  of  the  contest  Not  so  Parliament,  which  in  1861  gave 
its  i^proval  to  a  statute  allowing  any  labourer  who  left  his  home  to 
seek  higher  wages  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  F  on  his  forelwad 
a*  a  sign  of  falsehood,  and  in  187S  compluned  of  the  way  labourers 
passed  from  place  to  place  in  search  for  higher  wages,  and  "  are  so 
warmly  received  in  strange  places  suddenly  into  service,  that  this 
reception  gives  example  and  comfort  to  all  servants,  as  soon  as  they 
are  displeased  with  anything,  to  run  from  master  to  master  into 
strange  places".  The  employers  indeed  were  in  the  power  of  their 
men,  for  if  they  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  work  or  threatened 
to  pay  the  scale  wage,  they  were  left  stranded.*  In  the  towns  the 
artisan  was  even  more  exigent  than  his  less  skilled  fellows  in  the 
country.     In  1878  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  found  it 

'  Sm  i.g.,  LittU  Rid  Book  of  BriiM  (London,  1900),  ii.  13. 

■  Knighton  ConCio.,  63-64.  ■  Cil.  of  Letter  Book  G.,  115-118. 

*  Statntei,  i.  366-367 ;  Rot,  Pul.,  ii.  313,  340. 
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neceswry  to  lay  down  a  veiy  definite  scale  «F  wages,  since  workmen 
continued  to  make  excessive  chaises,  and  other  necessaries  had  for 
long  continued  at  the  same  price.'  It  was  the  new  idea  warring 
with  the  old,  competition  ousting  regulation,  the  individual  assert- 
ing himself  against  the  state.  A  phase  of  national  development 
was  evolving,  despite  the  restrictions  imposed  by  those  in  power. 
An  exodus  from  the  country  was  reinforcing  the  towns,  and,  despite 
ordinances  and  justices  of  labour,  the  rate  of  wages  was  about 
doubled.  R^utation  may  have  succeeded  in  limiting,  though  it 
could  not  prevent,  the  rise  of  wages,  but  the  achievement  only 
produced  much  ill-feeling  between  class  and  class,  "niough  the 
employer  was  frequently  as  anxious  as  the  labourer  to  evade  the  law, 
yet  the  latt^  felt  that  the  governing  classes  were  trying  to  grind 
him  down  for  their  own  ends,  "  and  thanne  curseth  he  the  Kynge, 
and  al  his  conseille  afW,  sudbe  lawes  to  loke  laboreres  to  greue  ".^ 

Apart  from  the  question  of  wages,  there  were  other  economic 
grievances.  In  the  country  districts  the  most  grievous  burden  was 
villeinage,  which  was  stdll  very  prevalent,  though  on  the  decline.  It 
is  true  that  aerb  were  manumitted  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  fourteenth  century,  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant 
but  sometimes  also  for  the  lord's  relief ;  *  but  many  left  their  homes, 
and  fled  to  towns  where  they  were  lost  in  the  crowd  or  in  due  course 
became  &eemen  of  the  city.  The  London  authorities  had  to  pro- 
tect themselves  \jy  laying  down  a  rule  that  no  outsider  should  be 
enrolled  as  a  freeman,  or  even  as  an  apprentice,  unless  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  was  no  serf,*  and  as  often  as  not  the  escaped  villein's  lot  was 
very  bard. 

Tha  obligations  of  villeinage  were  often  very  heavy,  though 
by  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  been  reduced  to  very  definite 
terms,  and  the  old  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  and  when  the 
serf  would  be  called  on  to  work  or  pay  had  passed.'  In  addition  to 
the  rent  in  service^  in  kind,  or  in  money  which  he  had  to  pay,  the 
villein  could  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  leave,  and 
if  a  woman  without  parents  married  without  licence,  she  was  deprived 

>Ca].of  Letter  Book  H.,  tio-tii. 
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of  her  inheritance.  The  lord  couM  often  decide  the  kind  of  work 
his  villein  should  perform,  whether  as  a  farina  on  a  poiiaon  of  the 
manor,  or  as  a  carpenter  or  tabouro'  on  the  demesne  or  home  farm, 
or  as  an  independent  worker  with  permission  to  leave  the  manor ; 
he  could  also  refuse  permission  for  the  education  of  a  son.'  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  landlord  such  limitations  would  not  he  arduous, 
hut  Chaucw's  Faison  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  avaricious  man,  who 
harried  his  tenants  with  "  tallages,  customs  and  carriages,"  extracted 
amercements,  which  should  more  properly  be  called  extortions,  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  villein's  goods  belonged  to  bis  lord.*  The 
duty  of  doing  so  man;  days'  work  on  the  lord's  demense  was  brin- 
ing to  be  commuted  for  money  payments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  after  the  Black  Death  this  probably  increased,  since 
lords  b^^  to  lease  their  home  farms  when  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labourers  increased.  The  serf  thnefore  ceased  to  be  so  valuable  an 
asset  as  formerly,  and  was  regarded  more  as  a  source  of  income  from 
his  dues  than  an  instrument  of  cultivation.  Moreover,  since  these 
dues  were  payable  wherever  the  villein  might  live,  he  was  sometimes 
allowed  to  leave  the  manor  and  seek  work  where  he  would  on  the 
payment  of  an  annual  sum.*  But  this  never  became  a  common 
practice,  and  the  villein's  chief  grievance  still  was  his  inability  to  ■ 
pass  freely  from  place  to  place. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  agrarian  discontent,  which  in- 
creased as  the  fourteenth  centoiy  drew  to  its  close,  was  that  both 
landlord  and  tenant  were  totally  incapable  of  understanding  the 
eomomic  conditions  of  the  time.  When  the  plague  broke  out,  the 
former  in  many  instances  did  his  best,  aocordmg  to  his  lights,  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty.  He  remitted  the  rents  of  his  tenants  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  we  are  explicitly  told  that  far  from 
insisting  on  his  villeins  fulfilling  the  whole  of  their  service,  he  even 
remitted  their  dues,  or  exacted  them  leniently.*  But  the  system 
was  at  fiiult  The  increase  in  trade  and  the  develc^iment  in  manu- 
facture demanded  that  the  p<^u)ati<Ki  should  be  more  fluid  than 
in  the  past.    The  villein,  too,  was  becoming  conscious  of  his  in- 

*  See  anslysia  of  the  recordi  of  the  msnot  of  Chattism  Hall  in  Ewex,  Ely.  H uf . 
RtVn  XX.  480-483- 

'  Canttrburj  Taltt,  "  Panon'a  Tale  ". 
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diyidnality,  the  pencnuJ  tie  to  bis  lord  was  weakening,  lie  must 
have  more  scope  for  expansion.  The  Kack  Death,  though  it  did 
not  create  this  probleni,  brooght  it  to  the  firont  Again  and  again 
attempts  were  made  to  drcumTent  the  landlords.  In  1377  Faiiia- 
ment  was  alarmed  lest  the  villeins  should  rise  against  their  lords,  as 
they  had  lately  done  in  France,  and  a  statute  was  issued  against 
those  who  had  organised  themselves  against  the  payment  of  their 
dues,  and  had  appealed  to  Domesday  Book  to  prove  their  claims,^ 
while  from  other  sources  we  know  how  they  i"  confederated  them- 
selves in  variouB  convoiticles  and  took  a  mutual  oath  to  reust "  the 
oiforcements  of  their  brd's  privileges.  But  the  villein  was  only 
one  etement  in  the  discontent  of  the  agrarian  districts.  The  free 
tenant  was  to  be  found  later  anumg  the  malcontents,  and  the  land- 
less labourer  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  disa^cted.  The 
latter  enjoyed  a  positicm  of  comparative  ind^wndence ;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Statute  of  labourers  he  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  dictate  tenoB  to  all  and  sundry,  and  even  as  it  was  he  made  his 
power  felt.  He  was  no  longer  content  to  dine  on  stale  vegetables  or 
bacon,  and  penny  ale  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  he  must  have 
fresh  meat  or  fish  well  fried  or  baked,  and  unless  he  were  highly  paid 
he  would  grumble  and  complain.*  It  was  this  type  of  man,  able  to 
roam  the  country,  who  if  he  often  esci^ied  the  justices  of  labour, 
hated  at  the  same  time  the  law  that  he  had  to  circumvent. 

In  the  towns  the  grievances  were  very  varied  and  were  not 
always  strictly  economic.  Thus  in  some  places  the  townsmen 
desired  municipal  liberty.  At  St.  Albans  tbe  crisis  of  1881  was 
but  the  climax  of  a  long  struggle  between  the  town  and  the  Abbey, 
the  insutgents  demanding  rights  of  pasturage  on  the  waste,  and  of 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  woods  and  rivers,  the  abolition  of  the 
seignorial  mill,  in  &ct  the  removal  of  all  manorial  disabilities.*  At 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Dunstable  the  demands  were  very 
similar,*  while  the  Bury  monks  were  forced  to  surrender  their  deeds 
and  promise  a  new  duuisr  of  liberties  to  the  townsmen.  In  other 
towns  the  non-goveming  classes  were  arrayed  against  the  oligarchy 
which  monopolised  the  miinicipalprivilcges.   This  wasapparently  Uk 

>  Rot  Pail.,  iii.  ai ;  Sutntes,  U.  3.3. 
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case  at  Winchester,  where  the  rebds  condemned  for  participatioti  in 
the  social  rebellion  of  1881  were  drawn  with  one  exception  &oni 
the  tradesmen  and  artisan  classes ;  it  was  certainly  so  at  Beverley. 
Some  such  feeling  there  may  have  been  in  London,  since  there  all 
bat  the  "  better  classes  of  citizens  "  had  been  excluded  irom  muni- 
cipal elections  in  1846,^  but  in  the  ci^ital  there  were  many  other 
grievances,  such  as  could  only  appear  in  large  towns  where  the 
oiganisation  of  trade  had  been  carried  far.  It  is  here  that  we  en- 
counter the  first  definite  clash  of  employer  and  employed.  Hitherto 
craftsmen  and  apprentices  could  look  forward  witii  confidence  to  be 
independent  nisster-workmen  themselves,  but  by  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteaith  cmtury  there  was  a  r^;ular  class  of  artisans  in  haa- 
doa,  who  were  the  employees  of  wealthy  men,  with  no  prospect  of 
rising  to  a  position  of  independence.  The  appearance  of  the  new 
phenomenon  of  employer  and  employed  natui^yiled  to  an  equally 
new  developmoit  in  the  "  covies,"  or  associations  of  artisans,  who 
banded  themselves  together  to  keep  up  wages,  and  thus  formed 
what  may  be  termed  the  first  trades-unions.'  But  besides  the  dis- 
content of  these  skilled  artisans,  there  was  the  mass  of  the  poor  folk 
of  London,  men  who  had  drifted  into  Loudon  from  the  country 
and  were  ever  ready  to  join  an  attack  on  any  vested  interest — in 
other  words,  the  ever-changeable  mob.  Among  other  less  impor- 
tant causes  of  urban  discontent  there  was  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  London.  When  rebellion 
actually  broke  out,  the  long  pent-up  feelings  against  foreigners, 
especially  the  Flemings,  found  expression  iu  their  systematic  murder, 
not  only  in  London  but  also  in  Essex,  in  Lynn,  and  in  Yarmouth. 
To  add  to  all  the  various  grievances  of  various  classes  there  was 
great  political  discontent — theunsucceasofthe  war,  bad  govemment 
at  home,  suspicions  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  hatred  felt  for  the  rich 
men  who  had  been  robbing  the  kingdom.  Some,  more  forseetng 
l^ian  their  fellows,  had  long  since  realised  the  danger.  More 
particularly  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  warned  his  hearers  in  a 
sermon  preached  at  Richard's  cormation  ceremonies  that  political 
strife  was  likely  to  stir  up  the  ill-feeling  which  already  existed  be- 
tween class  and  class.     He  had  ui^ed  the  governing  classes  not  to 

>Cal.  of  L«ttet  Book  P.,  304;  confinned  in  1370;  CaL  of  Letter  Book  O., 
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oppress  the  people  nor  wring  money  from  them  without  cau8&> 
But  his  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  poll-tax  lit  the  tinder  of 
political  and  economic  discontent. 

The  first  overt  signs  of  the  great  revolt,  which  resulted,  occurred 
in  Essex  on  May  80th,  1881,  when  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  evasions  of  the  poll-tax  was  driven 
away  by  the  men  of  Fobbing.  The  arrival  of  Robert  Belknap, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  a  few  days  later,  to  punish  this 
contempt  of  the  law,  turned  riot  into  rebellion,  and  the  first  blood 
was  shed.*  Meanwhile,  similar  outbreaks  occnrred  in  Kent,  where 
Wat  Tyler  suddenly  appeared  to  lead  and  give  cohesion  to  the 
rising.*  The  history  of  this  strenuous  personage  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Some  said  that  he  had  been  a  highwayman — others  that  he  was  a 
disbanded  soldier  from  the  French  wars.  If  Tyler  was  the  right 
hand  of  the  Kentish  rising,  its  voice  was  the  "  Mad  Friest "  John 
Ball,  whose  apocalyptic  harangues  about  the  time  when  there 
should  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  resounded  through  the  camp. 
Communication  between  the  two  disaffected  districts  having  been 
established,  the  rebels  advanced  on  London.  On  the  evening  of 
June  13th  the  men  of  Kent  were  encamped  at  Blackheath,  those 
of  Ess^  at  Mile  End,  and  there  were  great  prospects  of  a  discon- 
tented party  within  the  city  making  common  cause  with  the  insur- 
gents, as  a  Lond<Hier,  Thomas  Faringdon,  had  helped  to  stir  np 
Essex  to  revolt.*  A  great  fear  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  city,  the  Mayor,  Walworth,  was  a  strong  man 
ready  to  take  strong  action,  but  he  could  not  command  the  obedi-' 
ence  of  his  subordinates,  and  at  least  three  aldermen  showed  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebeb.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  18th  one  of 
these,  Walter  Sibley,  betrayed  the  Bridge  Gate,  while  another, 
William  Tonge,  threw  open  Aldgate,  and  London  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.     At  first  the  rebels  showed  a  certain  amount  of 

^Chrm.AHglia,  163-163. 

'  Docmnent  io  Biux  Arckaologkal  SocUly'i  Tramaetiimi,  New  Series,  1.  aiS- 
3ig.  Atiomiual  ChnmUU,  187-iSS.  This  little  work  is  a  graphic  description  of  the 
rebellion  from  the  pen  of  one  who  witneised  certain  pbues  of  the  revolt.  It  is 
printed  in  Bng.  Hiit.  Rtv.,  vol.  xiii.,  and  translated  in  Professor  Oman's  Qr*at 
Rnolt,  Appendix  v.,  from  which  last  it  is  here  cited. 

■Dr.  Brie  in  Eng.  Hiit.  Rtv.,  xiL  106-111,  argues,  not  very  convincingly,  that 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  were  the  same  person. 

'  Report  of  London  sberifls  in  Rtville,  Soulivtmmt  da  Travattlturi,  194. 
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disdpliDe,  they  attacked  their  enemies  and  burnt  their  hoases  but 
did  not  steal.  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  of  the  Savoy,  the  Temple, 
home  of  lawyers  hated  at  all  times  and  now  identified  with  the  en- 
forcemeat  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  the  Priory  of  St  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  of  which  Hales,  the  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  the 
poll-tax,  was  Prior,  were  attacked  in  turn.  Death  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  Chancellor  Sudbury,  and  Treasurer  Hales  was  the  cry, 
though  the  first  was  safe  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  tiie  last 
two  were  behind  the  stout  walls  of  the  Tower.  The  spirit  of  re- 
bellion was  spreading.  Hertfordshire  was  in  arms  and  ready  to 
co-operate  with  their  fellows  in  London.  Would  the  GDvemment 
fight  or  parley?  The  trembling  Council,  assembled  in  the  Tower, 
decided  to  open  negotiations  with  the  rebel  leader,  and  an  interview 
between  the  King  and  his  revolted  subjects  was  arranged  for  June 
14th  at  Mile  End.  Thither  came  all  the  rebels,  with  even  a  con- 
tingent j  ust  arrived  fnm  St.  Albans,  and  recdved  the  royal  promise 
that  their  demands  should  be  conceded.  Serfdom  and  all  feudal 
service  were  to  be  abolished,  villeins  becoming  free  tenants  paying 
fourpence  an  acre  for  their  holdings ;  market  monopohes  and  all 
other  restrictions  on  buying  and  selling  were  to  cease,  and  the  rebels 
were  to  receive  free  pardons.  Only  to  the  demand  for  the  execution 
of  all  "  traitors  "  was  an  evasive  reply  given,  but  this  mattered  little 
to  the  rebels,  for  during  the  conference  Tyler  and  Faringdon  got 
into  the  Tower,  and  when  the  King  reached  Aldgate  <m  his  return 
journey,  he  learnt  that  the  heads  of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  the 
Treasurer  Hales,  and  one  or  two  less  important  "traitors"  were 
being  paraded  on  pikes  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Hencef<nth 
the  rebellion  became  a  massacre.  The  more  honest  portion  of  the 
insurgents  went  home  in  the  belief  that  their  demands  were  granted, 
but  many  thousands  stayed  to  terrorise  the  Londoners.  The  horrors 
of  that  Friday  night  and  the  dramatic  incidents  of  Saturday  are 
well  known.  How  the  young  King,  still  undaunted,  &ced  the 
rebels  once  more  at  Smitl^eld,  how  the  insolence  and  a^ressive  be- 
haviour of  Tyler  procured  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Walworth,  how 
the  Londoners,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  a  rebellion  which  some  of 
them  had  tbou^t  might  be  a  useful  assistance  to  their  political 
party,  mustered  in  strength,  surrounded  the  rebels  in  Clerkenwell 
fields  and  carried  off  Richard  in  triumph  to  his  mother,  are  written 
on  the  few  pages  of  English  history  with  which  all  are  acquainted. 
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The  rebellion  in  London  was  at  an  end,  and  though  it  might 
continue  in  other  parte  of  the  country,  it  was  there  too  doomed 
to  failure.  In  East  Anglia  the  standard  of  rebellion  had  been 
raised  just  when  the  Kentish  and  Essex  men  were  approaching 
London.  John  Wraw,  a  turbulent  priest,  made  his  head-quarten 
at  Bury,  where  he  was  triumphing  in  the  death  of  the  Prior  of  the 
monastery.  Chief  Justice  CaTendish,  and  other  notables,  while  l^ler 
was  being  struck  down  in  Smithiield.  Geoffirey  Litster,  a  dyer,  en- 
tered Norwich  two  days  later  with  a  great  following,  and  there 
established  himself  in  royal  state,  while  his  followers  acclaimed  him 
"King  of  the  Commons".  In  Cambridgeshire  the  rebels  rose  on 
June  14th,  but  here  they  were  less  violent  than  their  fellows,  though 
their  depredations  were  fairly  extensive;  In  the  capital  of  the 
county  the  University  suffered  heavily,  and  at  Peterborough  the 
Abbey  was  attacked.  At  St.  Albans  William  Grindcob,  the  most 
attractive  character  amongst  all  the  leaders,  led  the  tenants  of  the 
Abbey  to  demand  concessions.  Outside  these  districts  there  were 
none  in  which  disaffection  was  universal,  and  though  southwards 
at  Winchester  and  northwards  at  York,  Scarborough,  and  Beverley 
there  were  disturbances  on  a  small  scale,  they  had  only  a  slight  am- 
necHon  with  the  urban  or  the  agrarian  unrest.  Leicester  bad  a 
period  of  fearful  anxiety  when  it  was  reported  that  the  London 
rebels  were  approaching  the  town,  but  the  commons  did  not  rise. 
On  the  whole,  the  movemoit  collapsed  much  more  quickly  than 
might  have  been  expected.  After  a  short  pmod  of  martial  law, 
special  courts  sat  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  and  on  the  whole,  despite 
the  remarks  of  some  chroniclers,  the  Government  was  not  vindictive,' 
in  fact  some  suspected  the  boy-King  of  sympathy  with  the  rebels, 
and  tiie  report  had  to  be  officially  denied.* 

When  Pariiament  met  on  November  13th,  1S81,  the  nightmare, 
so  graphically  described  by  Gower,  had  passed.  All  that  remained 
to  do  was  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  movement.  Lords  and 
Commons  had  but  one  opinion  on  the  revolt  on  its  social  side. 

'  The  itory  of  Ibc  levolt  and  iti  Buppresaioa  ii  given  with  vaiying  detail  by  the 
AnomimU  ChronieU ;  Chron.  Anglia,  iSi-3a6;  Knighton  Contin.,  131-144;  Bitlogii 
Conf in.,  351-355 1  Malvernein  Higden,  ix.  1-9;  Vila  AuariiiJi.,  33-33.  HuchiDfdr- 
roation  ii  given  by  the  documents  printed  botb  in  the  text  and  in  the  Appendix  to 
lUville,  SouUvtnuHf  dti  TravailUiirt,  P(ofes«or  Oman'i  Qriat  Rtvalt  ii  the  moat 
complete  modem  tKConnt. 

■  Walwngham,  ii.  16-17  '•  Poedeia,  iv,  135. 
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Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  the  newly  appointed  Treasurer,  explaiued  the 
situation  to  them,  telling  them  that  the  charters  of  universal  manu- 
mission granted  at  Mile  End  had  been  revoked  by  the  King,  but 
that  if  any  lords  wished  to  emancipate  their  villeins  the  Government 
was  quite  ready  to  give  its  sanction.  At  once  Lords  and  Commons 
declared  themselves  willing  to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  rights. 
They  believed  that  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  political, 
that  the  abuses  of  the  administration  and  of  the  household  were 
responsible  for  all  the  discontent,  and  they  proposed  a  scheme  tat 
its  reform.'  Fear  of  John  of  Gaunt  may  have  inspired  these  pro- 
ceedings, though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  parliamentary  records, 
«nce  the  Duke  was  placed  on  the  committee  for  the  reform  of  the 
household.  Though  Parliament  showed  its  hostility  to  the  social 
pn^iramme  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  ready  to  support  those  who 
had  assisted  unotGcially  in  putting  down  the  revolt,  it  asked  the 
EjDg  to  restore  peace  by  an  act  of  oblivimi.'  Subsequent  Parlia- 
ments begged  for  a  still  greater  extendon  of  the  King's  clemency, 
and  showed  a  strong  dedre  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  this  dis* 
astrous  upheaval,  though  so  far  from  desiring  the  removal  of  its 
legblative  causes  they  re-enacted  them.  Thus  in  1888,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Cambridge,  there  was  promulgated  a  statute  which 
ordered  that  no  servant  should  pass  &om  one  Hundred  to  another 
without  a  warrant  under  the  King's  seal,  drew  up  a  scale  of  wages 
exacting  penalties  from  all  those  who  exceeded  it,  and  enforced  the 
Statute  of  Labourers  in  every  particular.*  Throughout  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  there  were  many  isolated  risings  similar  in  spirit 
Norfolk  was  about  to  revolt  in  138S,  when  a  plot  of  considerable 
magnitude  was  nipped  in  the  bud.*  In  138S  the  Earl  of  Arundel's 
Castle  of  Lewes  was  entered  by  Sussex  insurgents,  who  destroyed 
his  rolls,  rentals,  and  other  muniments.  In  1890  a  conjuration 
of  artisans  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  an  insurrection  by 
stem  repression.^  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  is  impoasible  to 
believe  that  landowners  and  territorial  magnates  realised  their 
danger,  or  their  obligations,  and  began  toemancipate  serfs  wholesale, 
as  some  have  argued.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  manorial  rolls  and 
other  records  destroyed  by  the  rebels  were  redrawn  as  exactly  as 

'  Rot.  Pail,  iii.  ioo-lo3.  •  Ibid.,  lOO, 

■Statutes,  ii.  56-58.  *Chron.  Anglig,  354. 

'  Malvernc  in  Higdcn,  ii.  320. 
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possible  and  accepted  as  valid  evidence,  and  in  some  cases  disused 
ri^ts  were  revived,  and  the  serfs  bondage  was  more  lirml;  fixed.' 
Villeinage  it  is  true  was  dying,  but  the  process  was  brought  about 
not  ao  much  by  acts  of  rebellion  as  by  economic  pressure.  But  the 
rebellion  was  not  without  its  efiect :  it  coloured  the  whole  reign,  and 
aggravated  the  problems  of  the  young  King.  England,  enervated 
by  luxury,  beaten  abroad,  distracted  at  home,  needed  a  strong  ruler, 
one  who  had  complete  command  of  his  passions,  stem  and  unbend- 
ing, the  chastiser  of  sedition  and  the  repressor  of  selfish  ambitions. 
What  chance  had  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  grandson  of 
Edward  III.  to  be  such  a  man  7 

■  See  FoweU,  Batl  AitgUan  RiHi^,  64-65. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  OBOWN  AND  THE  LOBDS  APPELLANT 
(1881-1889) 

THE  rifling  of  1S81  might  have  been  expected  to  allaj  political 
rivalries  under  a  common  fear,  but  suspicion  and  distrust 
were  still  prevalent  Even  the  marriage  of  the  young  King  to  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  sister  to  Wenzel  the  Emperor  elect,  early  in  1S82, 
was  treated  as  a  political  matter,  some  being  found  to  declare  that 
the  bride  had  been  bought  for  the  King  at  too  great  a  price,*  and 
the  Court  remained  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of  intrigues.  The 
magnates  were  anxious  to  dominate  the  King  and  to  control  the 
kingdom  through  him,  and  to  thb  end  induced  Parliament  to 
sanction  the  continuance  of  his  period  of  tutelage,  by  appointing 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Michael  Lord  de  la  Pole  to  be  his 
"governors  and  counsellors".  Not  till  1S83,  when  he  asserted  his 
full  independence,  is  it  possible  to  decide  who  controlled  the 
Government,  though  it  seems  probable  that  no  individual  or  party 
enjoyed  undisputed  sway. 

"Diis  peihaps  explains  the  escape  of  Wycliffe  from  the  attack 
directed  against  him  in  1882,  now  that  he  had  definitely  embarked 
upon  heretical  opinions,  especially  about  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.*  His  horror  of  materialbm,  or  what  might  d^enerate  into 
that,  his  dislike  of  the  self-exaltation  of  priests  and  of  their  office 
by  the  claim  that  they  "made  God,"  led  him  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  for  he  believed  that  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  were  diverted  from  the  worship  of '  their  Creator  by  the 
belief  that  in  the  host  He  was  revealed  in  corporeal  form.  Already 
in  1S81,  when  condemned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  teaching  such  doctrines,  he  had  appealed  to  the  King, 

■Ualvemein  Higden,  ix.  ii-ia;  Walaingham,  ii.  4C. 
*FatacHH  ZiMantontM,  104-109. 
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and  when  advised  by  John  of  Gaunt  to  abandon  his  position  be 
bad  refiued  and  published  a  further  confession  of  &itb.>  His 
podtion  in  138S  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  believed 
that  his  followers  had  helped  to  stir  up  the  late  rebellion.  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  it  had  been  fostered  by  wandering  preachers, 
who  according  to  an  orthodox  versifier  were  Lollards,  tares  which 
smotbeied  a  fair  vineyard.*  It  was  said  that  John  Ball,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Kentish  revolt,  taught  "the 
perverse  doctrines  of  Wydifie".*  Hiere  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  any  real  bond  between  the  reformer  and  the 
rebels,  for  though  he  undoubtedly  sent  out  preachers  to  popularise 
his  doctrines,  there  is  no  record  of  this  earlier  than  1882,  and 
John  Ball  was  in  no  sense  his  follower,  but  rather  his  forerunner. 
As  far  back  as  1S66  "the  mad  priest  of  Kent"  bad  been  cited 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,*  and  he  had  been  preaching  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  1881.^  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  in 
the  political  teaching  of  the  poor  priests  who  encouraged  the 
rebellion  which  was  akin  to  WycliflFe's  ideas.  The  disestablish- 
ment pn^iiamme  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  Jack  Straw's  avowed  desire  to 
abolish  ail  ecclesiastics  save  the  friars,'  are  reminiscent  of  the 
campaign  agunst  clericEil  wealth,  and  Wydiffe  had  expounded  a 
doctrine  of  extreme  communism  in  bis  Ce  Civili  Dominio.  Though 
he  qualified  this  almost  in  the  same  breath,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  the  unlettered  would  grasp  the  theory  and  miss  its 
modification.    When  Ball  preached  on  the  text 

Whan  Adam  dalf,  and  Eve  tptui, 
Wo  was  thanae  a  gentUman  7 

he  was  but  translating  into  popular  language  what  many  quite 
honestly  believed  to  be  WyclifBte  principles. 

Still  Wycliffe  was  so  strongly  supported,  that  in  1383  he  courted 
inquiry  into  his  doctrines  by  laying  seven  propositions  before  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,  presumably  to  secure  their  sanction,  and  the 
Commons  requested  Archbishop  Courtenay,  Wyclifle's  old  foe,  to 
summon  a   Council  to  settle 'the  question  of  heresy.     The  result 

^FtucituU  Zi*caaorum,  log- 133. 

'Political  SoDgB  (Rolls  Series),  i.  331-349. 

*Waliinghani,  ii.  3a.  'Wilkins,  Coitalia,  iii.  G4-65, 

i,ii.33-  •/fcW.,io. 
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was  only  to  be  expected.  Despite  an  earthquake,  whicli  disturbed 
the  sessions  of  this  Council  when  it  met  in  May,  and  which  was 
naturatl;  hailed  b;  the  Wycliffites  as  a  sign  of  divine  intervention 
in  their  favour,  WycliSe  was  found  guilty  of  no  less  than  ten 
heresies  and  fourteen  errors.*  The  struggle  was  now  transferred  to 
Oxford,  where  the  reformers  were  strongest ;  the  Chancellor  was  by 
no  means  willing  to  welcome  tlie  intervention  of  an  outside  autho- 
rity, be  it  bishop  or  archbishop,  in  Umversity  affairs,  but  in  the 
end  the  Council,  which  went  on  sitting  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Blackfriars  in  London,  triumphed,  and  found  three  Wycliffites,  or 
Lollatds  OS  Utey  were  now  more  usually  called,  Nicholas  of  Hereford, 
Philip  Bepingdon,  and  John  Ashton  guilty  of  'heresy.  Of  these 
Ashton  and  Repingdon  ultimately  made  their  submission,  while 
Hereford,  who  appealed  to  Rome,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  struggle  between 
orthodoxy  and  heresy  was  much  interwoven  with  party  politics. 
Many  prominent  peisons,  including  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  Sit  John 
Trussel,  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  Sir  John  Pecche,  Sir  Richard  Stury,  Sir 
Ranald  de  Hilton,  Sir  John  Montague,  and  several  greater 
magnates  took  up  the  Lollard  cause,*  and  Lancaster  was  still  not 
unwilling  to  use  it  for  his  own  ends.  When  the  friois  were  attacked 
in  Oxford,  they  b^^ged  him  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  and  it  was 
to  him  that  Hereford  and  Repingdon  appealed  when  they  were 
suspended.  These  appeals  were  unheeded,*  but  on  other  occasions 
he  was  more  ready  to  interfere.  He  sheltered  a  certain  Lollard, 
William  de  Swyndbury,  against  both  the  hostility  of  the  women, 
who  objected  to  his  sermons  exposing  their  frailties,  and  the  pro- 
secutions of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.*  Even  Wycliffe,  despite  his 
refusal  to  accept  his  patron's  advice,  was  not  abandoned,  and  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  Duke  that  while  the  LoUarda  were 
persecuted,  th^  leader  was  allowed  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  The 
Lollards  indeed  were  a  power  that  repaid  consideration.  The 
Leicestershire  chronicler  is  very  voluble  about  their  activity  in  his 
district,  and  in  London  and  Bristol  they  were  also  very  prominent. 
Division  was  equally  noticeable  on  the  question  of  England's 

' Waltin^itm,  ii.    50-53,  57-59;   Faseieidi   ZitmuonoH,   373-383;    Knighloa 
Coatin.,  156-157. 

■Knighton  Contiit.,  iSo-iSi ;  Walmn^uin,  ii.  316. 

'Fatciaili  ZiMMiiioTum,  393-395,  318.        *  Knighton  Contin.,  189-igo,  193-193. 
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sad  heritage  of  war.  Enemies  appeared  on  every  side.  The  Scots 
were  menacing  the  Border,  for  the  prolongation  of  the  truce,  secured 
by  Lancaster  in  1880-1881,  had  only  given  temporary  relief; 
the  French  were  assuming  a  threatening  attitude,  and  the  Castilian 
fleet  was  at  their  service.  The  King  was  anxious  to  take  the  field 
in  person  against  France ; '  Lancaster  too  laid  before  Parliament  a 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Castile,'  for  "  M onseigneur  d'Espagne," 
as  he  loved  to  call  himself,  never  foi^t  his  claim  to  the  C^tilian 
crown,  derived  from  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
always  imagined  that  his  own  aggrandisement  was  the  cause  of 
greatest  advantage  to  the  nation ;  lastly,  the  Flemings,  who  were 
once  more  in  rebellion  against  their  Count  and  the  King  of  France 
under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  the  heir  of  the  old  James  of  Arte- 
velde,  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  for  English  aid.'  The  matter  was 
settled  in  October  by  Parliament,  which,  despite  past  hesitation  to 
support  Lancaster's  scheme,  sanctioned  an  expedition  to  Spain,*  only 
to  &id  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  whose  assistance  had  been  counted 
on,  had  made  terms  wiUi  the  enemy,  and  that  the  small  English  force 
under  Cambridge,  already  in  the  Peninsula,  was  about  to  he  sent 
home.  The  supporters  of  the  Flemish  enterprise  fared  better. 
A  leadw  was  ready  to  hand  in  Despenser,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
had  obtained  a  Bull  from  Urban  VI.  empowering  him  to  lead  a 
crusade  into  Fraoce,  to  attack  the  supporters  of  the  rival  Pope, 
Clement  VII.  The  nation  was  only  too  pleased  to  find  that  Uie 
papacy  could  be  made  useful  for  national  ends,  and  in  return  for 
indulgences,  thousands  subscribed  towards  the  expenses. **  When, 
however,  the  Bishop  sailed  for  Calais  in  April,  1S83,  it  was  too 
late  to  co-operate  with  the  revolted  Flemings,  who  had  been  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Van  Artevelde  slain,  near  Roosebeke.*  Only 
Ghent  held  out  The  motley  band  of  crusaders  entered  Flemish 
territory,  and  with  hideous  cruelties  and  ^cesses  made  their  way 
to  Ypres,  tbeir  commander  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  dubbing  him- 
self  "  Conqueror  of  West  Fhinders  ".  His  triumph  was  short  lived, 
for  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  before  an  army  led  by  Charles  VI., 
and  by  the  end  of  September  the  crusade  was  over.     This  fiasco 

iRot.  Path,  iii.  123.  '/Wd.,  iii.  114. 

*  The  Flemish  troubles  fint  broke  out  in  1379.        *  RoL  Poll.,  iii.  114,  isS-isy. 
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might  have  been  merel;  absurd,  but  the  folly  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  lack  of  principle  which  characterised  man;  of  his  followers 
made  it  a  scandal.  When  Parliament  met,  Despenser  and  his 
assodatea  found  themselves  on  their  defence  for  their  recent  con- 
duct Wycliffe  had  cried  out  against  the  crusade  from  the  be- 
ginning,*  and  Lancaster,  whose  party  had  done  its  utmost  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Bishop  before  he  started,  now  took  the  lead  in 
attacking  him  and,  through  him,  the  Government*  Despenser  was 
condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  temporalities  (or  incapacity,  and 
certain  of  his  captains,  who  had  shown  a  greater  desire  for  gain  than 
fidelity  to  the  standard  under  which  they  served,  were  heavily  fined.' 
Though  on  January  26th,  1SS4,  a  nine  months'  truce  was 
signed  with  France,  danger  still  threatened  from  the  Scots,  who 
crossed  the  Border  in  February  at  the  expiration  of  their  trace  with 
England,  strong  in  their  newly  made  treaty  with  France.*  An 
army  was  despatched  northwards  under  I,Ancaster  and  his  brother 
Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Lancaster  did  no  more  than  make  a 
demonstration  in  force  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  giving  the  inhabitants 
time  to  escape  with  all  their  property,  and  refusing  to  allow  the 
city  to  be  burnt.  His  opponents  declared  that  he  had  devastated 
Northumberland,  that  he  had  inflicted  hardships  on  his  troops, 
but  that  not  a  single  Scot  was  any  the  worse  for  his  invasion.' 
His  clemency  was  certainly  a  soious  departure  from  what  had 
become  an  honoured  English  tradition.  N^otiations  opened  with 
Charles  VI.  in  May,  1384,  failed,  largely  because  the  French  could 
not  abandon  their  ally  of  Castile,  though  the  English  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  the  enemy.  Peace  seemed  more  distant 
than  ever,  when  in  June,  1885,  it  became  known  that  French  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Scotland,  while  a  fleet  was  being  prepared  at 
Sluys,  and  a  combined  assault  on  England  seemed  likely.*  P^epal^ 
ations  were  made  to  protect  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  and 
Richard  prepared  to  lead  an  army  to  Scotland  in  person.  At  the 
head  of  a  fine  force  of  13,784  men  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, but  if  he  proved  less  lenient  to  the  enemy  than  his  uncle,  his 
effort  was  quite  useless. 

■  Wydiffe,  Poltmkal  Worts,  19-30.  ■  Wolsinghain,  iL  84,  103-104. 

■Rot  Pul.,  iii.  15X-158. 
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In  foreign  politics  England  was  tbua  no  better  situated  in  1S85 
than  she  had  been  at  the  banning  of  the  reign.  Moreover, 
political  complications  weie  rapidly  undermining  the  stability  of 
the  kingdom,  though  periiaps  the  word  political  is  too  dignified 
to  be  used  for  the  personal  squabbles  and  conflicting  ambitions 
which  were  ultimately  to  bring  Richard  to  a  violent  end.  The 
King  himself  was  now  entering  the  political  lists.  He  was  a  lad  of 
spirit,  as  he  had  shown  when  he  faced  the  rebels  at  Smithfield,  and 
wag  by  no  means  content  to  accept  the  subordinate  position  which 
sovereignty  had  assumed  during  the  latter  days  of  his  grandfather. 
Unfortunately  he  expended  much  of  his  energy  in  ungovernable  fits 
of  temper,  in  which  he  would  throw  bis  hood  or  his  boots  out  of  the 
window,  and  behave  in  every  respect  like  a  maniac'  His  impetuous 
nature  found  one  healthy  outlet  in  the  love  he  bore  to  his  wife, 
the  gradous  girl  to  whom  Chaucer  dedicated  his  "  Legend  of  Good 
Women  ".  He  seldom  or  never  allowed  her  to  leave  his  side,  and 
after  serving  her  faithfully  in  life,  so  deeply  mourned  her  death 
that  he  refused  ever  to  revisit  the  manor  of  Sheen  where  she  died. 
Despite  this,  his  enemies  accused  him,  apparently  quite  gratuit- 
ously, of  the  groesest  immorality,  and  declared,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  he  was  a  carpet  knight,  who  would  impulsively  swear 
to  take  action,  and  then  delegate  the  hard  work  to  others.*  Un- 
fortunately when  he  sought  to  assert  himself  against  those  who 
would  keep  him  in  tutelage,  the  only  weapon  that  he  could  forge 
was  a  Court  party,  which  was  far  too  reminiscent  of  the  days  of 
Edward  II.  to  be  popular.  The  most  prominent  member  of  this 
band  was  Robert  de  Vere,  who,  though  created  in  succession  Marquis 
of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  no  favourite  of  Uie  Graveston 
type,  for  as  Earl  of  Oxford  he  ranked  among  the  cbirf  men  of  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  statesman  of  the  Court  party  was  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  son  of  the  Hull  merchant  who  had  risen  to  prominence  in 
the  previous  reign.  A  man  of  considerable  experience,  as  a  soldier 
abroad  and  as  co-guardian  of  the  King's  person  at  home,  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  in  13SS,*  and  was  given  the  Earldom  of 
Suffolk  in  1986.  De  la  Pole  was  by  no  means  a  sycophant- 
favourite,  but,  when  need  was,  opposed  his  master,*  braving  his  anger 
and  still  retaining  bis  confidence.     His  traditions  were  those  of  a 

>  Halreme  ia  Higden,  ix.  6 ;  Anmninal  Cftroa.,  aoa. 
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man  of  business,  and  he  applied  them  to  the  work  of  goTernment, 
his  aim  being  efficiency  and  economy  in  adminiBtmtion,  and  the 
re-affinnatioD  of  royal  power.  Sprung  as  he  was  from  the  commons, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  ariBtocratic  inroads  on  the  privileges  of 
the  sovereign,  but  believed  at  the  same  time  that  a  wise  minister 
should  not  hesitate  if  possible  to  restrain  his  master  ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  bureautrat,  who  believed  in  the  delegation  of  power  to  ministers, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  King  and  not  to  Parliament 
A  man  of  somewhat  different  type  was  Sir  Simon  Burley.  As 
Richard's  tutor  and  as  one  of  those  who  negotiated  his  marriage, 
he  had  been  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the  King. 
Hated  by  some  as  a  man  of  an  "  irritable  and  angry  temper,"  ea- 
tit«ly  opposed  to  the  manumisedon  of  serfs,*  his  chi^  offence  seems 
to  have  been  his  ascendancy  over  the  King.  Other  membere  of  the 
Court  party  were  Sir  Robert  Tresillian,  a  judge  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  in  1881,  and  Nicolas 
Brembre,  a  prominent  London  citizen,  who  had  already  quarrelled 
with  Thomas  of  Woodstock^  and  was  soon  to  be  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  city.  For  the  time,  too,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  and  the  young  Earl  of  Nottingham  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  King's  friends  and  Lancaster's  opponents.*  Opposed  to 
this  combination  stood  the  baronial  party  now  headed  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  and  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  The  latter  had  been  one 
of  tiie  King's  guardians,  but  was  Httle  known  till  his  opposition  to 
the  King  brought  him  to  the  front  The  former's  influence  as  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  had  been  increased  by  his  marriage 
to  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  Bohun  family  ;  his  father  created 
him  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  Richard  promoted  him  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Gloucester.*  Turbulent  and  unscrupulous,  caring  for  noth- 
ing save  the  advancement  of  his  own  ambitions,  tiie  spiritual 
successor  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
new  feudal  party,  which  having  cast  off  its  ideas  of  manorial 
independence,  was  now  bent  on  capturing  the  central  government 
John  of  Giaunt  and  his  friends  formed  a  third  combination,  and 
included  Lord  le  Scrope,  a  wise  and  moderate  statesman  who  had 
given  universal  satisfaction  as  Chancellor  till  his  protests  against 
the  King's  reckless  generosity  procured  his  dismissal'    This  party, 

'Aitoimnal  Ckrim.,  i$8.  ■(:•].  of  Letter  Book  H.,  iii. 

*  Mslvenie  In  Higden,  ix.  58.  '  Waliinglum,  ii,  14a. 
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atanding  between  two  political  forces  which  corresponded  to  the 
Court  party  and  the  Ordainers  of  Edward  II.'s  reign,  helped  to 
reproduce  the  circumstances  of  bygone  days  with  strange  exactitude. 
Men  grumbled  at  the  King's  friends,  sneering  at  Suffolk's  com> 
mercial  origin,  that  of  a  merchant  rather  than  a  knight,  but  reserv- 
ing their  bitterest  hatred  for  Vere.  The  whole  party  was  supposed 
to  be  summed  up  in  Oxford's  person,  for,  despite  the  age  and  stability 
of  men  like  Suffolk  and  Burley,  it  was  dismissed  as  the  "  company 
of  young  men  who  led  the  King  to  disr^ard  the  counsel  of  the  old 
men".*  This  hostility  was  first  voiced  in  Parliament  in  1384  by 
Arundel,  who  attributed  all  the  woes  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ineffici- 
ency of  the  government,  thereby  provoking  the  King  to  a  retort 
which  was  more  rude  than  to  the  point'  Lancaster  acted  the  part  of 
peacemaker  on  this  occasion,  but  before  Parliament  had  ceased  to 
sit  he  became  the  central  figure  of  an  obscure  scandal,  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  tension  and  suspicion  which  p^vaded  all 
political  circles.  A  certain  Carmelite  fHar  came  to  the  King  and 
accused  the  Duke  of  plotting  to  slay  his  nephew.  After  a  character^ 
istic  fit  of  temper,  Richard  decided  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  ordered  the  friar  into  custody.  But  the  trial  never  took 
place,  for  when  the  King's  half-brother  Sir  John  Holland  with 
other  knights  secured  the  prisoner  and  tried  to  extract  the  truth, 
the  tortures  to  which  they  submitted  the  unfortunate  man  were  so 
terrible,  that  he  succumbed  without  throwing  any  light  on  the  affair. 
Motives  are  hard  to  discover  in  this  confused  period,  and  Sir  John 
Holland  and  his  brutal  associates  cannot  be  said  to  have  represented 
any  particular  political  party.  The  one  unmistakable  deduction 
is  that  party  feeling  was  running  high,  and  that  the  two  opposition 
parties  were  momentarily  welded  ti^ether,  since  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock declared  that  he  would  slay  anyone  the  King  not  excepted,  who 
should  dare  to  accuse  his  brother  of  treachery.'  Some  have  thought 
that  Vere  was  the  inspirer  of  the  mad  friar's  accusations :  it  is  at 
any  rate  obvious  that  no  love  was  lost  between  Lancaster  and 
the  Court  party,  and  before  long  he  was  again  quarrelling  with  the 
Government,  because  it   would  not  sanction   a  policy  of  active 

■Gown,  TripartiU  Chron.  in  Political  Songs  (RolU  Series),  i.  418. 
*"  If  you  charge  it  or  me  and  say  that  it  is  ray  fault  that  England  baa  suffered 
fKMn  bad  governance  yoo  are  a  Kai — go  to  tbe  devil  t " — Malverae  in  Higden,  ix.  33. 
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hostilities  against  Prance,  and  so  assist  his  ambitions  in  Castile. 
He  left  the  Council  chamber  in  a  rage,  declaring  that  he  would 
give  no  assistance  to  the  King  unless  his  advice  was  followed. 
His  friends  had  been  asserting  themselves  of  late,  most  especially  in 
London,  where  his  old  ally  Northampton  had  been  oi^anising  a 
determined  opposition  to  Brembre  who  was  Mayor.  The  civic  struggle 
between  the  victuallers,  headed  by  Brembre,  and  the  clothiers  headed 
by  Northampton,  to  decide  wheUier  victuallers  from  outside  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  openly  with  membera  of  the  city  com- 
panies, dated  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  city's  resistance  to 
Lancaster.  Northampton  had  received  Govranment  support  in  1S83, 
before  the  King  and  his  party  controlled  the  Government,'  but  when 
in  1S8S  he  was  succeeded  in  the  mayoralty  by  Brembre,  after  a 
fiercely  contested  election,  it  was  evident  that  the  new  Mayor  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  King.*  On  January  22nd,  1384,  Northampton 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  but  having  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  rioters  on  February  7th,  he  was  sent  off  a  prisoner  to 
Corfe  Castle,  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  forbidden 
to  come  within  one  hundred  mites  of  the  city  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence.* 

These  disturbances  in  London  were  considerably  more  than 
the  outcome  of  local  politics,  and  masked  a  struggle  between 
the  Court  party  and  the  opposition.  The  disturbances  at  the  Council 
board  in  the  following  February  were  but  a  recrudescence  of  the 
same  phenomena,  and  in  revenge  the  Court  party  hatched  a  plot 
against  Lancaster.  It  is  said  that  they  plotted  to  summon  the  Duke 
to  the  King's  presence  and  have  him  at  once  tried  for  treason  before 
Chief  Justice  Tresillian,  but  getting  wind  of  the  project,  Lancaster 
protested  openly  to  the  King  and  retired  to  his  castle  at  Hertford. 
The  Duke's  action  was  unexpectedly  dignified  and  moderate,  a  fact 
explained  by  his  anxiety  to  get  support  for  an  expedition  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Castile.  But  though  a  reconciliation 
was  patched  up,  the  quarrel  flared  up  again  during  the  Scottish 
campaign  later  in  the  same  year,  and  ihe  Court  b^an  to  think  that 
the  Castiliao  expedition  would  he  a  solution  of  tiieir  difficulties. 

■Cil.  ofLettd  Book  H.,  3OO-20I.  *M«lverneiii  Higden,  ix.  30. 
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J(^  should  be  bribed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  opportunity 
was  ready  to  hand,  for  Portugal  had  again  quarrelled  with  Castile 
and  ofi«red  to  support  the  English  pretender.  Voluateen,  recruited 
in  England  witlk  the  GoTemment's  consent,  were  already  fitting 
agunst  the  house  of  Trastamara  in  the  Peninsula,'  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  October,  1886,  approved  of  the  idea  that  Lan- 
caster should  lead  an  army  thither  and  provided  money  for  the 
project.  Armed  with  Papal  Bulls,*  the  would-be  King  raised  the 
standard  of  tiie  Cross,  in  token  that  he  was  going  to  Castile  to 
duunpion  the  cause  or  Urban  VI.  against  the  supporters  of  Clement 
VIL  Prelates  and  friars  preached  the  holy  war,  the  Government 
gave  it  sanction,  and  on  Lady  Day,  1S86,  the  crusader-in-chief  and 
his  wife  took  solemn  farewell  of  the  King,  who  gave  each  a  crown 
of  gold  in  token  of  his  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

The  departure  of  I^ncaster  did  not  assuage  the  political  differ- 
ences at  home.  Vere,  all-powerful  with  the  King,  in  whose  inner 
drcle  moderate  men  like  Suffolk  were  no  longer  predominant,  was 
becoming  the  best  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  while  it  was  he  prob- 
ably who  led  the  King  into  extravagant  habits,  though  the  Queen 
herself  and  her  Bohemian  followers  did  not  escape  all  blame.  So 
long  ago  as  1S83  Scrope  had  reproved  tiie  King  for  his  prodigality, 
and  since  then  Archbishop  Courtenay,  old  foe  of  Lancaster  though 
he  was,  took  upon  himself  to  rebuke  the  King  for  conniving  at  Uie 
plot  to  murder  his  uncle,  which  Richard  strenuously  repudiated,  and 
received  support  from  men  of  all  parties,  including  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock on  one  side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other.  Further  unpopularity 
accrued  to  Richard  and  his  advisers  trom  the  continued  ill.«ucce88 
of  their  foreign  policy.  A  truce  with  Scotland  was  secured  despite 
French  subsidies  sent  to  the  Scots,*  but  attempts  to  do  the  same  by 
France  failed  Charles  VI.  was  bent  on  invasicHi,  but  thou^  he 
made  great  preparations  early  in  1886  he  did  not  reach  Uie  rendes- 
vous  at  Sluys  till  mid-Octuber,  too  late  for  serious  campaigning, 
and  by  November  he  had  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Still  England 
had  been  panic  stricken,  more  especially  London,  round  which  a 
large  army  had  been  concentrated  in  ao  incredibly  short  time.* 

J  Foedeia,  vii.  436.  4S»-4SI.  4S3-H54.  479- 
*Pa^aI£,rf(«n,  iv.  364-265;  PatckuH  Ziiatuerum,  SoS. 
>  Jane  37th,  1386 ;  Foedeia,  vli.  53G.    Cf.  484-48(1. 
'  Waltingbain,  ti.  145-146. 
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The  soldiery,  however,  pillaged  the  country  ade,  and  FroisHnrt  tells 
us  how  men  mounted  the  days  of  past  greatness.  England,  once  a 
power  feared  in  France,  was  now  helpless.  In  good  King  Edward's 
time  the  French  would  have  been  driven  from  Sluys,  but  now  there 
was  no  one  to  vindicate  the  nation's  honour.^  When  Parliament 
met  on  October  1st,  men  must  have  received  the  Chancellor's  de- 
claration that  the  King  intended  to  lead  an  army  across  to  France 
in  person  with  contemptuous  iDcreduUty."  The  storm  cloud  was 
ready  to  burst 

Gloucester,  freed  from  the  presence  of  his  elder  brother,  now 
appeared  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  opposition,  which  at 
once  he^an  to  attack  the  ministeis  of  the  Crown.  Richard  at 
Eltham,  whither  he  had  retired  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  trouble 
was  afoot  in  Parliament,  refused  absolutely  to  dismiss  his  Chan- 
cellor and  Treasurer,  or  even  a  scullion  from  his  kitchen,  at  the 
bidding  of  any  one.  In  reply,  Gloucester  and  Bishop  Arundel 
brought  the  King  an  ultimatum  from  Parliamoit.  The  terms  in 
which  they  addressed  their  sovereign  betray  the  recent  growth  in 
constitutional  theory.  They  cited  a  statute  to  prove  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  to  discuss  how  the  money  it  voted  should  be 
spent,  another  that  Parliament  might  dissolve  itself  if  the  King 
did  not  appear  within  forty  days,  and  when  Richard  threatened  to 
app^  for  advice  and  help  to  the  King  of  France,  they  reminded 
him  that  a  statute  ensted  which  empowered  Parliament  to  depose 
the  King,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  this  had  been  done.*  It  mattered 
not  that  these  statutes  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  de- 
putation, the  allusion  to  them  shows  that  it  was  now  necessai^ 
to  threatai  revolution  in  constitutional  form,  to  appeal  to  history 
for  justification.  The  threat  was  enough.  The  King  retm*ned  to 
Westminster,  and  consented  to  remove  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer. 
But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there.  Suffolk  was  im- 
peached on  a  series  of  charges,  of  which,  while  most  spoke  of  finan- 
cial mismanagement  and  peculation,  two  betrayed  Parliament's 
hostility  to  bureaucratic  government — he  had  obstructed  a  com- 
mittee recently  appointed  to  reform  the  housdiold,  and  he  had 
sealed  charters  whidi  were  ill^al  and  subversive  to  the  true  interests 


'  FroUuit  (ed.  Kervyn),  xii.  145-147.  ■  Rot  Pail.,  i 

■  Knighton  Contin.,  aTj-aao;  Evl^ii  ConHn.,  359-360. 
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of  the  kingdom.'  He  found  a  supporter  in  Scrope,  who  urged  tJutt 
Suflblk  was  no  upstart  but  a  man  of  wealth  before  his  promoticm 
to  the  peerage,  one,  too,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  honest 
servant  of  the  Crown  in  many  difibrent  capacities.'  But  Gloucestsr 
and  his  friends  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  Su£folk  was  found  guilty,  imj^isoned,  and  fined  20,000  marks. 
Vere  escaped,  save  that  Parliament  attempted  to  despatch  bim  to 
-  Ireland,  to  take  up  the  obligations  of  his  newly  acquired  title  of  Duke, 
though  it  was  he,  not  Suffolk,  who  had  profited  by  the  reckless 
prodigality  of  the  King,  and  he,  if  anyone,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  peculation.  Hia  noble  birth  saved  him,  and  an  honest  minister, 
who  could  only  boast  a  mercantile  ancestry,  suffered  in  his  stead. 
The  opposition  was  bent  on  breaking  up  the  bureaucracy  controlled 
by  the  King,  and  substituting  an  aristocratic  oligarchy  in  its  stead, 
but  when  a  Council  of  reform  was  appointed,  it  had  to  allow  the 
majority  to  consist  of  moderate  men  like  Scrope,  Wykebam,  and 
the  King's  youngeet  uncle  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cunbridge,  lately  pro- 
moted to  the  Dukedom  of  York.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Richard  would  like  such  a  commission,  intended  as  it  was  "  to  bridle 
the  wantonness  and  extravagance  of  his  servants  and  flattereiB,"  * 
and  he  warned  Parliament  that  he  would  notallow  any  interfereDce 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Crown. 

The  Parliament  of  1386  produced  a  strange  result.  A  reforming 
committee  was  nominally  in  power,  but  it  could  not  control  the 
actions  of  the  King,  who  dared  to  set  Sufiblk  at  liberty,  retained 
Vere  near  him,  and  even  drew  into  hie  party  a  member  of  the 
hated  committee.  Archbishop  Neville  of  York,  who  henceforth 
laboured  as  zealously  as  any  other  to  procure  the  discomfiture  of 
the  King's  enemies.  It  would  have  been  wise  to  have  waited  till 
the  year  for  which  the  reform  committee  had  been  appointed  had 
run  its  course,  but  ^chard  at  once  proceeded  to  perambulate  the 
country  to  gain  support,  visiting  York,  Chester,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Wales.  He  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  men  he  could 
muster  against  bis  of^nents,  and  whether  the  sherifis  could  ensure 
that  only  friends  of  the  Court  party  should  be  returned  to  the 
next  Parliam^t.  When  he  was  told  that  the  country  favoured 
the  baronial  opposition,  and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  rais- 
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ing  forces  or  of  inducing  the  electors  to  for^;o  their  right  of  free 
election,^  he  fell  back  on  another  expedient  He  consulted  the  judges 
as  to  wbetiier  the  commission  of  refonn  lately  established  infringed 
the  royal  prert^ative,  whether  Parliament  might  discuss  what  it 
liked,  or  only  what  the  King  pennitted,  whether  the  King  could 
dissolve  Parliament  at  will,  and  whether  it  lay  with  King  or  Parlia- 
ment to  punish  ministers.  Tlie  answers  were  naturally  all  in  the 
King's  favour,^  since,  quite  ^lart  from  intimidation,  the  legal 
mind  is  slow  to  appreciate  new  tendencies,  and  the  pretensions 
of  Parliament  certainly  could  not  boast  the  respectability  of  age. 
With  the  law  behind  him,  Richard  faced  the  future  with  Stuart- 
like hopefulness.  His  evil  genius,  however,  was  at  his  elbow,  for  Vere 
not  only  chose  this  moment  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Gloucester's 
niece  *  and  to  marry  one  of  the  hated  followers  of  the  Queen,  but  also 
induced  the  King  to  o^nd  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  of  whom  he 
was  jealous,  and  who  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Henry  Earl  of  Derby, 
ths  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  also  became  a  keen  sympathiser  with  the 
opposition.  For  a  time  the  decisions  of  the  judges  were  kept  secret, 
but  presently  reached  Gloucester's  ears.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
civil  war.  The  Londoners  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  support 
the  King,*  for  Brembre  bad  the  city  in  hand,  and  controlled  the 
Mayor,  Nicholas  Exton,  who  in  October  was  re.elected,  thanks  to 
royal  interference."  On  the  other  hand,  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and 
Warwick  gathered  their  forces  at  Waltham,  whence  on  Novemb^ 
14th  they  seot^  a  deputation  to  the  King,  explaining  the  reasons 
for  their  conduct,  and  charging  Aichbbhop  Neville,  Vere,  Su^lk, 
Brembre,  and  Tresillian  with  treason.  Those  about  the  King  were 
divided  in  counsel.  The  inner  ring  of  the  Court  party  was  for 
armed  resistance,  but  the  more  moderate  Earl  of  Northumberland 
induced  Richard  to  interview  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick 
on  November  17th,  when  he  agreed  to  allow  the  accused  to  be 
arraigned  in  Parliament  Before  this  Parliament  assembled,  all  the 
King's  friends  save  Brembre  managed  to  eso^  Suffolk  fled  to 
Calau,  and  though  recognised  and  sent  back,  managed  to  escape 

'  Walsingham,  ii.  i6i ;  Malveme  in  Hi^en,  ix,  go.41 ;  Knighton  Condn.,  333. 

'Bulagii  Conlin.,  361-363;  Chn*.A*flii*,  380-383;  Vita  RiearMU.,  86-8g  ; 
Knighton  Contin.,  135-340;  Hilvcme  in  Hidden,  ix.  98-101. 

*  Philippt,  daughter  of  Eugerraud  de  Coucy  and  Imbella,  daughter  of  Edward 
III.  (Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  1377- 13S1),  260. 

'Col.  of  Lettei  Book  H.,  3M-3I5*  *IU4.,  317, 330. 
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a  second  time  to  a  place  of  safety  in  France.  The  Archbishop 
ultimately  found  refuge  overseas,  Tresillian  hid  htnuelf  in  London, 
while  Vere,  audacious  to  the  last,  tried  to  raise  an  army  at  Chester. 
The  King  did  his  beat  to  co-operate  with  the  favourite,  summoning 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  to  confer  with  him  at  Windsor 
on  December  Ist,'  when  he  asked  how  many  armed  men  tiie  city 
could  provide  in  case  of  necessity.  But  the  Londoners  were  not 
anxious  to  commit  theniselves,  pleading  that  they  were  traders  not 
men  of  war,  while  the  Mayor  even  b^ged  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
his  office.  IlitiB  when  on  December  20th  Vere  fell  in  with  the 
enemy  near  Radcot  Bridge,  he  realised  that  his  own  forces  were 
few,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  for  reinforcements,  and  therefore 
made  his  escape  across  the  river  while  his  followers  dispersed. 

Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King  was  hopeless.  He 
spent  a  miserable  Christmas  in  the  Tower,  and  two  days  later  the 
triumphant  lords  reached  London  to  be  welcomed  by  the  discreet 
citizens,  llie  "Lords  Appellant,"  as  they  were  coming  to  be 
called,  were  not  quite  so  unanimous  as  it  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Already  on  December  12th  they  had  fidlen  out  as  to  the  way  they 
were  to  deal  with  the  King.  Gloucester  wished  to  depose  him  at 
once,  but  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  fearing  that  he  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  assert  his  father's  claims  to  the  vacant  throne,  supported 
Warwick's  opposition  to  such  a  couree.*  A  list  of  the  proscribed 
was  drawn  up,  certain  persons  were  banished  from  Court ;  and  the 
threat  of  deposition  was  openly  held  over  the  King,  and  all 
men  awaited  with  considerable  tension  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  February  3rd,  Serious  though  the  times  were,  men  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  bitter  reprisals  which  stamped  this  assembly  with 
the  title  of  "  merciless  ".'  Of  the  five  "  traitors  "  whom  the  Lords 
Appellant,  Gloucester,  Arundel,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  Derby, 
hul  accused,  two  only  fell  into  their  enemies'  hands.  Tresillian, 
whose  hiding-place  had  been  discovered,  and  Brembre  were  executed, 
the  last  oU'such  futile  charges  as  that  he  had  wished  to  change  the 
name  of  London  to  Troynovant,  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
false  arclueology  has  been  made  a  capital  crime.  Sir  Simon  Burley, 
Sir  James  Bemers,  Sir  John  Salisbury,  and  Sir  John  Beauchamp 

■Cal.  of  Letter  Book  H,,  jai. 

*  Halveme  in  Higden,  ix.  log-Iio,  lit,  113-114 ;  Rot.  Potl.  iii.  376,     Cf.  379. 
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were  nlso  put  to  death,  and  even  such  inaigiuBcatit  individuals  as 
Ttiomas  Usk,  who  had  girea  evidence  aj^inst  Northampton,  and  one 
of  the  King's  clerks  did  not  escape.  The  judges  who  had  given  the 
opinion  at  Nottingham  were  let  off  with  banishment  to  Ireland. 
As  a  crowning  act  of  disinterested  patriotism  the  Appellants 
allocated  to  themselves  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  their  exertions.  The 
revolution  seemed  complete,  the  Court  part;  was  shattered.  Vere 
and  Pole  were  never  to  see  England  again,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  was  translated  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrews,  a  mere  fomuditj, 
as  Scotland  did  not  acknowledge  Urban  VI.,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Arundel's  brother  Thomas.  Burley,  Tresillian,  and  Brembre 
were  dead.  Richard  must  now  stand  or  fall  alone.  Hie  Bishops 
of  London  and  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Lords 
Cobham  and  Serope  were  appointed  to  control  his  actions. 

For  a  year  the  Lords  Appellant  ruled  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  without  marked  success  or  failure,  liiey  signalised 
their  accession  to  power  by  strengthening  the  repressive  clauses  of 
the  Statute  of  Labourers.'  They  also  struck  a  blow  at  all  guilds, 
and  ordered  a  return  of  particulars  concerning  all  such  organisations,* 
in  the  belief  semaingly  that  they  were  used  as  political  weapons. 
Parliament  itself  had  quite  a  different  remedy  for  internal  disturb- 
ances, and  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  "livei;," 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Lords  gave 
badges  to  their  retsdnos,  men  probably  who  had  served  under  them 
in  war,  and  who  practised  at  home  some  of  the  arts  of  rapine  learnt 
in  France,  so  that  the  poor,  and  even  the  middle  class,  could  not 
obtain  justice.  The  Giovemment  promised  to  take  action,  but  the 
matter  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament.'  The 
system  was  too  useful  to  turbulent  lords  who  wished  to  dominate 
the  King  to  be  lightly  abrogated.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy 
the  Appellants  were  no  more  successful.  Arundel,  as  Admiral  of 
England,  was  able  to  protect  the  coast,  despite  a  slight  French  raid, 
and  even  to  land  in  France  and  do  some  damage,  but  in  the  North 
Northumberland's  son,  Harry  Hotspur,  as  he  was  called,  in  trying 
to  beat  back  a  Scottish  inroad  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Otter- 
bourne,  though  his  conqueror  the  Earl  of  Douglas  fell  in  the  combat. 

>  Statutes,  ii.  55-60 ;  Malverne  in  HigdeD,  a.  193-194. 

■  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  H.,  336. 

*Rot.  Pail.,  iii.  365 ;  Malverne  in  Higden,  ix.  189-190. 
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The  (xovenunent  was  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  France.  Id 
November,  1S88,  commissionerB  vrere  appointed  to  negotiate  a  truce, 
to  be  followed  by  a  perpetual  peace,  but  prolonged  discuacdon  pro- 
duoed  no  result,  for  the  French  would  not  abandon  their  Scottish 
and  Spanieh  allies,  and  the  English  absolutely  refused  to  yield  their 
King's  claim  to  the  suzerainty  of  Scotland.' 

Thus  the  rule  of  the  Appellants  was  totally  unremarkable,  and 
none  were  found  to  grieve  when  the  King  quietly  asserted  his 
authraity.  Early  in  May  be  simply  informed  hb  Council  that 
he  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  able  to  manage  his 
own  afiairs,  and  requested  the  Chancellor  and  IVeasurer  to  resign. 
Having  appointed  William  of  Wykeham  as  Chancellor  and  Thomas 
Brantingham  as  Treasurer — both  well-tried  statesmen  ot  no  pro- 
nounced party  leaning— he  announced  to  the  nation  that  he  had 
resumed  the  Government.  Evety  one  was  pleased,'  and  the  Appel- 
lants, unable  to  complain,  tiiought  it  wise  to  seek  a  full  reconcili- 
ation with  the  King  and  his  new  Council.*  Richard  on  his  part 
shovred  that  be  had  gained  some  wisdom  and  much  dignity,  though 
he  still  showed  an  inclination  to  quarrel  with  his  Chancellor  and 
Council.*  A  profound  calm  descended  upon  political  lifa  The 
chroniclers,  whose  narratives  were  till  lately  swelled  with  political 
events  of  the  first  importance,  were  now  forced  to  fill  up  space  with 
stories  of  miracles,  petty  ecclesiastical  quarrels,  and  marvellous 
plagues  of  flies.  A  truce  for  three  years  with  France  and  Scotland 
was  at  last  secured,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  Lancaster  had  brought 
his  campaigning  in  Spain  to  an  end,  where  after  varying  fortunes 
peace  had  been  signed  in  the  spring  of  1888  on  a  basis  of  compronuse. 
Hie  Duke's  daughter  Catherine  heiress  to  her  father's  Castilian 
claims,  was  married  to  Henry  of  Trastamaia's  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  the  two  children  being  recognised  as  heir  and  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Castile.'  John  himself  was  not  only  promised,  but  actually 
paid,  the  handsome  compensation  of  600,000  gold  francs  for  resigning 
his  claim.  Peace  abroad  was  a  good  augwy  for  peace  at  home,  and 
the  kingdom  needed  a  rest,  for  since  the  da)^  of  the  Good  Parlia- 
ment it  had  scaree  had  a  quiet  moment    Though  Lancaster  had 

■Foedoia,  vtl  610.614;  Wabinghun,  iL  179-180;  Ualnnte  in  Higdm,  ix. 

■Knighton  Contin.,  311.  *OrdiMDcet,  i.  13.  *  Ibid.,  lab-iad. 
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takeo  his  shaie  in  producing  this  uniest,  the  King  was  now  as 
anxious  for  his  retain  as  he  had  been  in  the  past  for  his  de- 
parture.' When  on  November  19th  John  of  Gaunt  landed  at 
Plymouth,  he  came  in  the  new  guise  of  peacemaker  and  conJidant 
of  the  King. 

1  Ordinancei,  i.  I4-T4a:  Foedaa,  vii.  641,  64S. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


IN  the  reign,  begun  amidst  riots  and  continued  amidst  political 
disturbance,  which  was  to  end  in  the  deposition  and  murder 
of  the  King,  there  was  one  bright  interval  when  faction  was  stayed. 
From  the  day  in  1S89  when  Richard  asserted  himself  to  1S97 
peace  reigned  in  England.  Hardly  a  breath  of  malice  or  suspicion 
disturbed  the  surface  of  national  life,  for  the  opposition  was  in- 
articulate, and  the  King  showed  a  happy  wisdom  in  bis  methods. 
His  old  friends  were  forgotten.  Vere  and  Pole,  though  still  alive, 
were  allowed  to  end  their  days  in  exile,'  Archbishop  Neville  never 
recovered  his  see.  Even  the  Judges  who  bad  been  banished  to 
Ireland  were  left  in  exile,  despite  a  movement  in  their  favour  in 
1S94.  New  friends  took  their  places,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
past  was  buried  in  oblivion,  The  man  whom  Richard  brought 
most  to  the  front  was  his  uncle  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  and  ithe  title  of  Duke  in  full 
possession  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  for  hitherto  its  holders  had  never 
had  more  than  a  life  interest.*  Not  content  with  this  he  showered 
upon  him  exemptions  from  fees  and  duties,  and  crowned  all  by 
creating  him  Duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life.  From  this  time  the 
Duke  was  the  faithful  Mend  and  adviser  of  his  nephew.  Even  bis 
enemies  recognised  that  his  intervention  brought  concord,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  defaulting  officials  mended  their  ways  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  returned.*  No  attempt  was  made  to  exclude 
the  late  opponents  of  the  Crown  from  a  share  in  the  government. 
Gloucester  was  conceded  Utat  position  of  honour  to  which  his  birth 

1  Soffolk  died  Ihia  Mine  yeu,  bnt  Verc  lived  till  1393  (Walsinghun,  ii.  187,  ata) 
'  Charlirt  t^  Iht  Dutky  t^  Lant4uUr,  ti.  W.  Hudy  (London,  1S45),  65-70. 
■  Ualveme  in  Higden,  iz,  atS. 
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entitled  him,  Arundel,  Nottingham,  and  Derby  w&e  all  admitted 
to  the  Council,'  while  Archbishop  Arundel  was  not  only  left  in  pos- 
aession  of  his  see,  but  in  1391  became  Qiancellor,  and  in  1896 
was  promoted  to  Canterbury.  Even  Lancaster's  old  ally  Northamp- 
ton and  other  London  malcontents,  received  a  remission  of  their 
sentences  at  the  request  of  Parliament.  In  every  way  Ricbatd  tried 
to  make  bia  rule  popular.  Through  the  mouth  of  his  Chancellor  he 
aasured  Parliament  that  though  he  had  tried  to  rule  well  in  the  past, 
he  would  sbive  to  rule  even  better,  if  possible,  in  the  future,  and 
urged  the  Commons  to  report  all  complaints  of  op[n?ession.*  He 
evoi  allowed  his  ministers  and  Counci]  to  acknowledge  their  responsi- 
bility to  Parliament  by  resigning  their  offices  in  a  body,  to  resume 
them  only  after  their  acts  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Commons,  but  no  precedent  was  to  be  established  thereby,  and  he 
stilt  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  aunisters 
as  he  would.'  Parliament  responded  readily  to  this  treatment  In 
1S90  it  thanked  him  "  for  his  good  governance  and  gracious  lord- 
ship, for  the  great  favour  and  zeal  which  be  showed  for  his  people," 
and  in  1391  the  Commons,  supported  by  the  Lords,  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  King's  prerogative  should  be  every  whit  as  strong  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  and  that  all  legislation  to  the  contrary,  notably 
that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  should  be  declared  null  and 
void.*  Parliament  indeed  was  normally  a  subservient  body,  which 
had  obediently  slaughtered  the  King's  friends  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Appellants,  and  was  now  just  as  ready  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  The  great  step  gained  was  that  all  parties  so  tar 
recognised  the  growth  of  parliamentary  theory  that  tiiey  were  con- 
tent to  work  through  the  national  assembly,  but  the  mainspring 
of  political  action  lay  in  the  intrigues  carried  on  beneath  the  sur&ce 
(^  public  life,  not  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Richard  felt  so  secure  of  his  position  that  in  1S94  he  undertook 
a  task,  which  EngUsh  Kings  had  usually  shirked,  by  crossing  to 
Ireland  in  person.  All  through  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Since  the  attacks  of 
the  Scots  under  Edward  Bruce  in  1816-1318  only  fitful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  govern  the  country.  Irishmen  were  considered 
to  be  a  wild  impossible  race,  some  believed  that  they  were  cannibals, 

'  Ordinancet,  u  17, 186.  *  Rot.  Pari.,  iiL  257. 

'tUd.,  158.  •Rot.  Pari.,  lit.  383,  ate. 
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whooe  country  English  Btatesmen  used  as  a  convenient  place  of 
banishment  for  their  opponents.  The  English  in  Ireland  were  as  a 
rate  unsympatbettc  to  Uie  "  mere  Irish,"  thou^  occaaon&Ily  one, 
more  farsighted  than  the  rest,  learnt  the  vernacular  and  fostered  its 
literature.'  In  1SS1  a  Parliament  at  Westminster  issued  certain 
articles  for  the  governance  of  Ireland,  to  ensure  peace,  and  seemingly 
also  to  increase  the  royal  revenues ;  in  1388  it  was  deoved  that 
only  Englishmen  should  fill  judicial  offices,  and  three  yean  later  all 
royal  offidab  who  were  Irish  or  had  married  Irish  wives  were  to  be 
removed  in  favour  of  persons  who  had  property  in  England.'  Never- 
theless, in  ISIS  the  "  Prelates,  Earls,  &a'ons,  and  Commonalty  of 
Ireland,"  that  is  the  English  residents,  expltuned  that  at  least  a 
thitx)  of  the  land  once  under  English  rule  had  UAlea  into  the  hands 
of  the  King's  "  Irish  euemies,"  and  that  the  royal  revenue  was  re- 
duced owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  officials.'  Further  an  ordin- 
ance of  1S67  confessed  "that  matters  were  in  an  evil  way  throuf^ 
default  of  good  government  and  the  Delect  and  carelessness  of 
royal  officers,"  and  that  the  marches  had  been  laid  waste  by  hostile 
invasions.*  In  1361  a  great  Council  was  summoned  to  Westminster 
to  discuss  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  the  King's  son 
Lionel,  Earl  of  Ulster  by  ri^t  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
was  sent  over  as  his  father's  lieutenant  Orders  were  issued  that 
none  but  English  diould  hold  any  office  or  preferment,  though  this 
was  mitigated  subsequently  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.' 
The  chief  event  of  Lionel's  tenure  of  office  was  the  promulgation 
of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1366.  In  its  preamble  it  lamented 
that  "  many  English  .  .  .  forsaking  the  English  language,  fashion, 
mode  of  riding,  laws  and  usages  live  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  manners,  fashion,  and  language  of  the  Iiiah  enemies,  and 
also  have  made  divers  marriages  and  alliances  between  themselves 
and  the  Irish  enemies  aforesaid,"  with  dire  results  to  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  country.  Such  actions  were  stringently 
forbidden,  even  concubinage  with  the  Irish  was  not  to  be  allowed, 
and  no  English  were  to  be  ruled  by  anything  but  the  common  law 
of  England.  March  or  Brehon  law  "  which  by  right  ought  not  to 
be  called  law  but  bad  custom,"  was  not  to  be  used  for  Englbh 

^  Amiali  of  Clonmaciuiiu,  319-330.  <Foeden,  ii.  1191. 

'Early  StatnUt  <!f  Irtla»4,  333-363.  'IHd.,  408^19. 

*Cal.  (tf  Clote  BoUb  (i36o-i3<S4>,  163. 
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disputants.'  But  these  various  attempts  to  crush  the  Irish  race 
oul;  increased  the  problem  which  Richard  tried  to  solve.  He 
b^an  b;  ordering  all  those  who  held  lands  across  the  Irish  Channel 
to  repair  to  their  possessions,  but  by  1S85  the  loyal  dwellers  in  the 
Anglicised  districts,  the  "Pale"  as  it  was  later  called,  were  in 
deq>eTate  straits,  and  an  ui^ent  message  was  amt  to  England, 
showing  the  "  great  power  of  the  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels," 
and  declaring  that  there  was  no  remedy  "  except  the  coming  of  the 
Kin^  our  lord,  in  his  own  person,"  or  in  default  at  least  some  great 
lord  of  the  kingdom.*  An  efficient  ruler  was  sorely  needed.  The 
Earl  of  March  bad  done  something  before  his  death  in  1882,  but 
Vere  had  never  taken  up  hb  duties  there.  In  189S  there  was  some 
thought  of  sending  Gloucester  to  take  up  the  task  of  government, 
but  his  commission  was  cancelled  just  as  he  was  setting  out.* 

Richard  believed  that  a  serious  effort  must  be  made  if  English 
rule  was  to  be  preserved ;  in  the  Parliament  which  met  early  in 
1S9S  be  showed  signs  of  going  to  Ireland  in  person,  and  the  project 
materialised  in  1894,  when  an  army  was  ordered  to  muster  by 
August  3rd,  the  Cinque  Ports  being  bidden  to  provide  the  necessary 
ships.  Having  appointed  the  Duke  of  York  regent  on  September 
S4th,  Richard  set  sail.  Never  since  the  days  of  Henry  II.  bad  ao 
English  King  set  foot  in  Ireland,  but  the  experiment  seemed  to  be 
entirely  successful.  Supported  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  he  made 
his  way  to  Dublin,  meeting  with  no  oi^^ised  resistance,  and  assum- 
ing the  rdle  of  pacificator  rather  than  conqueror  of  the  Irish.  He 
divided  its  inhabitants  into  savage  Irish,  rebel  Irish,  and  loyal  Eng- 
lish,* and  thought  that  the  best  thing  was  to  civilise  the  first  class, 
b^inning  with  those  chiefs  who  had  come  in  to  make  submission.  A 
certain  Henry  Cristall,  who  bad  for  some  time  lived  a  captive  among 
the  Irish  and  had  married  a  native  wife,  was  ordered  to  innure  them 
to  English  customs.  He  induced  these  "  kings  "  to  wear  breeches  and 
surcoats,  he  explained  to  them  that  at  table  they  must  not  sit  amid 
their  retainers  and  eat  and  drink  from  the  same  dish  and  goblet,  but 
observe  the  distinctions  of  rank,  an  attack  on  their  communistic 
customs  which  they  resented  intensely,  and  he  persuaded  them  to 

1  Early  SlainUs  of  Ir*ta»i,  430-468.  >  Ibid.,  484-480. 

■Cal.  of  Patent  RoUi  (i}9i-i396),  86;  Procadingt  of  th*  Kiitg't  Conntit  iff 
Irtlatid  (ed.  E.  J.  Gnvci,  1877),  155-357 ;  Halveroe  io  Higden,  ix.  364. 
*  OidinBDCCB,  i.  56, 
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ride  on  civilised  saddles  and  to  use  stirrups,  and  to  accept  knight- 
hood at  the  hands  of  the  English  King.  But  even  then  Criatall 
had  to  confess  that  his  teaching  had  done  little  to  remove  their 
natural  rudeness.*  Ridiard's  intention  was  kindlj,  if  perhaps  a  little 
too  characteristicallj  English,  and  he  also  shoired  sympathy  for  his 
second  class  of  "rebel  Iiish,"  who  he  believed  had  been  oppressed 
b;  harsh  government  He  consulted  the  English  Council  on  the 
advisability  of  summoning  an  Irish  Parliament  to  redress  grievances 
and  grant  pardons.  Despite  a  past  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the 
Council  agreed  to  this  course,  but  insisted  that  pardons  should  only 
be  granted  in  return  for  fines,*  a  proviso  characteristic  of  English 
politicians,  for  Parliament  hod  clearly  denied  any  financial  obliga- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  wisdom  and  sympathy  of  Richard's  Irish 
policy  found  no  favour  at  home,  where  his  expedition  was  loolced  on 
as  a  mad  prank  by  men  who  saw  nothing  absurd  in  an  English  King 
setting  out  to  conquer  France,  and  the  Council  soon  insisted  on  his 
return  to  deal  wiUi  a  probable  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  other 
grave  matters  needing  the  royal  attention. 

According  to  the  chroniclers  the  chief  reason  for  Richard's  re- 
turn in  May,  1S95,  was  fresh  Lollard  trouble.  Heretical  priests 
were  boldly  oi-daining  men  to  the  ministry,  and  poems  against 
abuses  in  the  Church  were  freely  circulated.'  The  Appellants  had 
taken  stem  measures  against  heresy,  and  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  Wycliffite  books  and  their  possessors, 
against  whom  the  bishops  had  been  bidden  to  take  action.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  relaxed  their  efforts  after  the  fall 
of  the  Appellants,*  and  while  the  King  was  absent  in  Ireland  the 
LollMds  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey 
certain  "  conclusions  "  which  were  also  laid  before  Parliament.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  attacked  acknowledged  abuses,  and  in 
some  cases,  such  as  the  condemnation  of  Masses  for  the  dead  for  a  par- 
ticular person  by  name,  not  because  they  were  believed  to  be  inoper- 
ative, except  in  the  cose  of  the  damned,  but  because  they  were 
procured  by  money  payments,'  the  innovations  were  more  apparent 

'  FroiMut,  XV.  171-178.    He  got  the  story  from  CriBtall  himself. 
■Oidiiancec,  i.  55-57,  S»-63- 

*B.g. "  The  Comi^kint  of  the  Plownum  "  in  Political  Songa  (RolU  Seriea),  i. 
304.346. 

•  Koigliton  Contin.,  360-365 ;  Halverne  in  Higden,  ix.  171-177. 

•  FatdaiU  Zitvdorum,  360-369. 
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than  real.  Though  the  Commons'  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  King's 
return  may  have  been  caused  by  sympathy  with  this  manifesto,^ 
Richard  compelled  Sir  Richard  Stury,  who  with  SirThomaa  Latimer 
had  presented  the  "  conclusions  "  to  Parliament,  to  abjure  his  opin- 
ions under  threat  of  death,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  letters  to 
the  Chaacellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ordering  him  to  expel 
all  Lollards  and  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe's  Trialogus,  a  work  which  had  been  cited  in  the  fourth 
"conclusion".  The  heretical  movement  was  scotched,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  eradicate  the  impression  that  the  Court  party  was 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  Lollards.  Stur/s  recantation  might 
be  only  a  politic  move,  and  he  and  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  a  well-known 
champion  of  Lollardy,  remained  members  of  the  King's  Council.' 
Some  extrembts  may  have  thought  that  the  Lollard  cry,  that 
Rome  was  a  very  stepmother  to  the  Anglican  Church,  might  be 
traced  in  the  reissue  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  in  1990,  the  King's 
remonstrances  witii  the  Pope  concerning  provisions  and  reservations 
and  such  like  abuses,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Statute  of  Prae- 
munire in  1393.  At  any  rate  the  Pope  protested  that  this  legis- 
lation was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  later  showed 
suspicion  of  Richard's  orthodoxy  by  urging  him  to  suppress  the 
Lollards  and  "  extinguish  the  baneful  torch  that  had  first  been 
kindled  under  his  protection  ".' 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  Lollards  was  not  the  solitary  herald  of 
approaching  storms.  In  1392  Richard  fell  foul  of  the  Londoners, 
who  had  refused  him  a  loan  and  maltreated  a  Lombard  who  found 
the  money.  Having  sequestrated  the  city's  liberties,  he  restored 
them  only  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  SOOO  marks  and  an  extra  sum  of 
£100,000,  though  this  latter  was  remitted  at  the  Queen's  request.* 
It  is  rather  a  strange  commentary  on  history,  that  whereas  the 
opponents  of  Charles  I.  looked  back  to  1388  as  a  precedent, 
Charles  IL,  bent  on  establishing  despotic  power,  took  the  events 
of  1S9S  as  his  justification  for  sequestrating  Limdon's  corporate 

1  Tbe  Cominoni  told  the  King  that  the  Ixird*  wished  tiis  Tetnrn  fbi  leoMms  not 
told  to  them  and  they  weie  caiefut  not  to  pteta  his  letnra  (Cal.  of  Leitec  Book  H., 
4ao.4ai). 

*  Oidinancct,  i.  17.  It  coald  not  be  foreseen  (hat  in  1401  CUBbid  would  turn 
Kingft  evidmce  against  his  fotmei  friends  (iliiiiabi  Ricardi  ii.  347), 

>  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  H.,  4118. 

*Ilnd.,  377-38»  i  Foedera,  vii.  73i*733.  735-736.  739-740- 
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privileges.  There  were  other  signs  of  coming  disturbances  ia  the 
country.  Lands  were  seized  by  force  of  arms  and  there  was  none 
to  do  justice,  lords  continued  to  give  livery  to  all  and  sundry,  men 
of  Chester  and  the  Welsh  Marches  waylaid  merchants  and  plundered 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  ex-prisonen  tenorised  those  whose 
evidence  had  procured  their  punishment  Complaints  were  made 
of  the  encroachmenta  of  seignorial  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  oppressive 
acts  of  the  forest  ofliciftla.  It  was  even  swd  that  lawyers  used  their 
dual  positions  of  counsel  and  law  reporter  to  falsify  the  records  io 
favour  of  thrar  clients.'  Hi^way  robbery  was  a  daily  occurrence, 
not  only  in  the  open  country  of  Surrey,  but,  as  Chaucer  knew  to  his 
cost,  even  in  the  cit^  of  Westminster,  under  tbe  shadow  of  the 
King's  palace.* 

Tliese  widespread  disorders  in  the  country  were  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  soldiers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  Richard's  policy 
of  peace  with  France.  In  1391  he  welcomed  friendly  overtures 
made  by  Charles  VI.*  With  the  not  very  cordial  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment, Lancaster  met  Charles  VI.  in  March,  189S,  but  the  only  result 
was  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  another  year.  A  representa- 
tive Council  at  Stamford  having  approved  the  action  of  I^caster, 
ne^tiations  were  renewed,  but  it  was  not  till  1394  that  a  truce 
for  four  years  was  signed,  though  the  French  needed  peace  as  much 
as  did  tiie  Rngt'ob,  since  their  King  was  now  a  victim  to  that 
periodic  insanity  which  possessed  him  for  the  test  of  his  life.  In 
1395  during  a  lucid  moment  Charles  wrote  to  Richard  urging  a 
definite  and  final  understanding  between  the  two  countries.*  Ne^j^ 
tiations  were  again  resumed  on  the  basis  of  a  marriage  between 
Richard  and  Isabella,  the  six-year-old  daughter  of  Charles  VL 
Thanks  to  the  goodwill  on  both  sides,  a  truce  to  last  till  1426  and 
the  marriage  treaty  between  Isabella  and  Richard  were  both  signed 
at  Paris  on  March  9th,  1396.  On  November  4th  the  wedding 
took  i^ace  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais,  and  a  distinct 
step  towards  better  relations  with  France  was  thus  taken. 

Though  peace  was  what  England  needed,  a  party,  including 
Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  had  been  agitating  against  it  all 

■  Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  385,  ago,  395,  30G,  307,  30S,  318,  319. 

*  Li/i  Rtcords  of  Ckiuutr  {Cbaaea  Soc,  1875),  Parti. 

*St.  Denyi,i.7to;  Walongham,  ii,  198, 199;  Halvetne  in  Hi([den,  ik.  340-247. 

*  L*ttru  lU  Rait,  ii.  355-358. 
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through  the  ne^tiations,  Gloucester  in  particular  losing  no  oppor- 
tunity of  factious  opposition.'  The  machinations  of  this  party  were 
probably  responsible  for  a  mysterious  rising  in  1393,  which  b^in- 
ning  in  Che^ire,  spread  to  Yorkshire,  where  it  got  mixed  up  with 
the  personal  quarrel  of  Sir  Robert  Rokeby  and  William  Beckwitb. 
The  rebels  complained  that  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  and  Derby  were 
plotting  to  "  remove  the  lordship  of  the  French  kingdom  from  its 
liege  lord  the  King  of  England,  and  the  county  of  Chester  also  for 
their  own  bene6t".  The  inclusion  of  Gloucester  in  this  charge 
seems  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  time  taking 
part  in  an  embassy  to  France ;  but  though  he  mustered  his  forces 
to  protect  himself  and  bis  brother  Lancaster,  who  put  down  the 
revolt,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  was  in  secret  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  his  ally  Arundel  was  openly  accused  of  holding 
bis  retainers  ready  to  oppose  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  should 
events  turn  out  favourable.*  The  opposition  to  Richard  was  raising 
its  head  once  more,  and  using  the  old  cry  of  the  Appellants  that 
the  country  was  bdng  betrayed  to  France.  Public  opinion  was 
inclined  to  support  such  an  attitude,  and  this  doubtless  expluned 
how  Arundel,  despite  the  suspicions  as  to  his  recent  conduct,  dared 
to  attack  Lancaster  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  January,  1894. 
He  complained  of  the  Duke's  intimacy  with  bis  nephew,  of  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  Duchy  of  Guienne,  and  of  the  moneys  given  him  to 
squander  on  his  own  private  ambitions  in  Castile,  especially  as  he  was 
for  ever  terrorising  his  opponents  at  the  Council  board  with  "  rough 
and  bitter  words  ".  The  King  himself  answered  the  indictment, 
partly  by  explanation,  partly  by  sheltering  himself  behind  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  and  the  chai^  against  Lancaster  having  been 
declared  unfounded,  Arundel  was  compelled  to  apologise.'  Steadily 
the  astrangement  between  the  Earl  and  the  King  grew.  Back  at 
Court  after  a  short  exile,*  he  diose  the  occasion  of  Queen  Anne's 
funeral  to  show  studied  disrespect  both  to  Richard  and  his  dead  wife, 
by  appeanng  when  theceremony  was  half  over.  Mad  with  grief,  the 
King  struck  him  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  had  him  haled  to 
prison,  and  though  he  liberated  him  at  the  end  of  a  week,  it  only 

'  Fioiuait,  xiv.  314 :  XV.  So,  33! 
^AtinnUi  Ricardi  ii.,  ts9-iei. 
*Annaltt  Ricardi  ii,,  1C6. 
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tended  to  prove  that  the  oppositioD  was  strong  enough  to  show 
almost  open  defiance.' 

This  outburst  of  the  King  at  the  fnnerai  of  hie  first  Queen  is 
significant.  The  death  of  Anne  marks  a  change  in  the  King  and 
in  the  &te  of  the  nation.  Again  and  again  her  influence  indaced 
Richard  to  stay  his  hand,  and  if  this  was  in  some  cases  a  mere 
formal  procedure,  made  fashionable  since  the  days  of  Queen  Philippa, 
there  are  instances  when  it  is  obvious  that  her  action  was  not 
collusive.  His  happy  home  life  had  helped  to  carry  the  King 
throu^  many  troubles,  and  after  he  lost  that  comfort  he  seemed 
to  become  more  reckless.  It  was  probably  &om  this  time  onward 
that  be  gave  rein  to  his  senses,  "  remaining  sometimes  till  midnight, 
sometimes  till  morning  in  drinking  and  other  excesses  that  are  not 
to  be  named  ".*  His  second  marriage  was  as  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences as  his  first  was  success^,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  a  mere 
move  in  the  game  of  party  politics,  and  tJiat  "  eager  to  pour  forth 
his  pent-up  venom,  he  thought  by  the  help  and  favour  of  the  King 
of  France  to  destroy  his  enemies  ".*  Moreover,  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  a  sinister  significance  in  the  way  the  body  of  Vere  was 
brought  &om  Louvain,  where  he  died,  and  buried  with  much  pomp 
at  Colne  in  Essex  in  1S95.  The  two  parties  in  the  state  were  W- 
coming  mutally  suspicious,  and  Richard  showed  the  change  that 
was  coming  over  him  by  tin  era  of  reckless  extravagance  which  he 
began  after  his  return  from  France^  He  had  always  had  a  weakness 
for  pomp  and  show.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  his 
own  and  his  Queen's  attire,  nor  the  magnificence  of  the  pageants  on 
the  day  that  the  Londoners  celebrated  their  reconciliation  with  him,* 
and  the  tournament  became  once  more  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
P.nglwh  Bo<nal  life.  But  (dl  his  expenditure  was  not  on  useless  show. 
It  vas  Richard  who  undertook  the  restoration  of  Westminster 
Hall,'  and  left  it  much  as  we  see  it  to^lay.  In  1395  he  ordered  the 
fine  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  wliich  covers  the  mortal  remains 
of  himself  and  his  first  wife,  and  issued  a  second  contract  for  the 
recumbent  figures  which  surround  it.  In  the  fields  of  literature  he 
gave  his  patronage  to  Chaucer,  who,  among  many  other  offices,  was 
clerk  of  the  King's  works  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  the  Tower,  and 

'  AwaU  Rkardi  ii.,  i68-iGg,  ^»^ ;  Wakinghun,  n.  ai; ;  Foedera,  vji.  7S4, 7S5. 

*Vita  Rkitrdi  ii.,  169.170.  lUckig. 

<  PoUtical  Songs  (RoUs  Setia),  L  385-386.  '  Poeden,  viL  794. 
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many  other  places.'  Gower,  too,  wasamong  his  early  courtiers,  and 
Iteissart,  when  he  came  to  England  for  the  second  time  in  1895, 
was  welcomed  by  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  last  seen  as  an  infant 
being  baptised  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bordeaui.  But  this  gentle 
splendour  and  restrained  munificence  gave  place  to  a  wild  extrava- 
gance after  Richard  had  seen  the  glories  of  a  French  Court.  In  his 
interview  with  Charles  VI. ,  prior  to  his  marriage,  and  at  the  marriage 
itself  he  spared  no  expense,  and  the  scandalised  chroniclers  held  up 
their  hands  id  horror  at  the  money  thus  wasted. 

A  warning  note  was  struck  in  the  Parliament  of  1397,  which 
complained  of  the  abuse  of  livery  and  maintenance,  the  insecurity 
of  the  Scottish  Marches,  and  the  method  of  appointing  sherifis  and 
other  officers.  But  the  chief  complaint  was  the  thriftlessoeas  of 
the  King's  household,  where  many  bishops  and  ladies  with  their 
attendants  were  living  free  of  expense.  Richard  at  once  sent  for 
the  lords,  with  whom  he  personally  discussed  the  indictment,  fbr 
such  he  considered  it.  He  declared  tiiat  to  discuss  his  private  ex- 
penses was  an  inlringemait  of  bis  prerogative,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  introduced  the  subject.  The  Speaker, 
Sir  John  Bushy,  with  somewhat  servile  alacrity,  returned  the  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  with  the  humblest  excuses  of  the  Commons 
for  their  temerity.*  Tias  abject  abandonment  of  any  privilege  of 
free  speech  in  Parliament  was  not  altogether  surprising  in  the  li^t 
of  recent  history,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  Haxey's  name  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  lists  of  those  returned  to  Parliament.  Being  a 
priest,  he  was  probably  present  as  representing  the  clergy,  under  the 
"  prcmunientes  clause,"  and  as  such  was  pei4iaps  not  r^;arded  by 
his  fellow-members  in  the  same  li^t  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  or  a 
habeas.  In  any  case  he  was  thrown  to  the  wolves.  The  lords 
declared  that  any  one  inciting  Parliament  to  reform  anjrthing 
which  touched  the  King's  person  was  a  traitor,  and  Haxey  was 
duly  condemned  to  death,  only  to  be  forgiven  at  the  request  of 
the  bishops.  At  first  sight  thb  might  seem  a  matter  of  small 
immediate  importance,  significant  though  it  was  of  the  position  of 
Parliament  in  1397 ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Richard,  whose  sense 
of  importance  had  been  increased  by  the  offer  of  the  German 
electors  to  name  him  Emperor,  saw  in  it  a  repetition  of  the  events 
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of  1888,  when  an  attack  on  the  household  bad  paved  the  way  to 
his  humiliation  two  yean  later.  To  attribute  to  him  a  long-planned 
scheme  of  revenge,  which  was  now  coming  to  fruition,  ia  to  accept 
too  lightly  the  accusation  of  his  none  too  acute  opponents,  and  to 
ascribe  to  him  a  strength  of  character  which  he  did  not  possess,  or 
a  gift  of  deceptive  cunning  only  to  be  explained  by  incipient  in- 
sanity. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  hand  of  Gloucester  was 
behind  the  attack  on  the  household,  since  be  chose  this  moment  to 
quarrel  with  the  King.  Having  failed  to  keep  Lancaster,  the 
King's  chief  supporter,  in  Guienne,'  he  sought  to  bring  odium  on 
the  King  by  attacking  his  foreign  policy,  and  be  openly  rebuked 
Richard  for  surrendering  Brest  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  High 
words  passed  between  them,  and  though  they  parted  on  friendly 
terms,  the  Duke  continued  his  intrigues.  He  argued  that  hy  the 
surrend^  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg  "  the  kingdom  was  being  brought 
to  ruin  by  our  King  Richard,"  and  tried  to  induce  Arundel,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
to  join  a  conspiracy  to  imprison  the  King  and  his  two  uncles  of 
Lancaster  and  York.^  Nottingham,  disiuclined  to  return  to  his  old 
associates,  betrayed  their  plans,  Derby  was  loyal  in  imitation  of 
his  fother,  Richard's  real  foes  were  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  War- 
wick. These  he  determined  to  crush.  He  therefore  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him  on  July  8th,  but  Gloucester  pleaded  illness,  while 
Arundel  retired  to  his  fortified  castle  at  Reigate.  Only  Warwick 
appeared,  to  be  at  once  arrested.  Richard  secured  his  second 
victim,  by  assuring  Archbishop  Arundel  that,  if  his  brother  sur- 
rendered, no  harm  would  come  to  him.  Gloucester  was  still  at 
Plesby,  but  early  in  the  morning  of  July  9th  he  was  called  out  of 
bed  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  force,  led  by  the  King  in  person, 
who  forthwith  sent  bim  under  arrest  to  Calaia 

Thus  committed  to  a  definite  line  of  action,  Richard  took  steps 
to  put  himself  right  with  the  nation.  On  July  15th  be  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  Uie  arrests  and  naming  a  long  list  of 
nobles  who  had  assented  to  his  action,  including  tiie  Duke  of  York 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his 
son  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 


■Traiaon,  i-6;  St.  Denys,  ii.  476-478.    The  •tory  U  paitly  confimied  by  the 
later  confession  of  Warwick  (UbIc,  16;  Vita  Ricardi  ii^  140). 
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don,  his  own  half-brother  and  nephew  reepectively,  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Further,  he  declared  that  though  the  accused  had 
been  guilty  of ' '  assemblies  and  ridings  against  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land," this  was  not  the  reason  of  their  arrest,  but  that  they  most 
answer  for  certain  "  oppressions  and  extortions  against  our  kingdom 
and  our  majesty"  which  were  revealed  at  the  last  Parliament.  Friends 
and  followers  oF  the  accused  mij^t  be  assured  that  no  proceedings 
would  be  taken  against  them.'  The  hostile  chronicler  believed  that 
this  was  blufF,  and  that  Richard  meant  all  along  to  baric  back  to  the 
forgotten  incidents  of  1388,"  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
thought  he  could  prove  that  the  three  lords  were  concerned  in  a 
traitorous  movement  in  connection  with  the  recmt  parliamentary  in- 
cidents which  had  so  startled  and  enraged  him.  While  Parliament 
was  assembling  in  answer  to  his  summons,  he  mustered  his  supporters 
at  Nottingham  to  draw  up  the  form  of  indictment  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  With  grim  humour  a  long  list  of  nobles  set  out  to 
"  appeal "  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  of  treason,  and  the 
Eaj-ls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  Somerset,  and 
Salisbury,  Lord  I)e8penser  and  Sir  William  le  Scrope  thus  formed 
a  fairly  representative  body  of  magnates,  including  several  members 
of  the  royal  family,  an  ex-Appellant,  a  Lollard  of  the  Court,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  the  person  of  the  Eari 
of  Somerset  The  support  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  ungrudgingly 
given  to  his  nephew,  who  had  latterly  shown  him  peculiar  cooader- 
ation.  Early  in  1896  lADcaster  had  married,  with  the  King's  cm- 
sent,  a  certain  Katharine  Swinford,*  who  had  been  his  mistress  for 
many  years  and  had  borne  him  four  children.  Katharine  had  been 
long  since  rec(^[nised  as  a  person  of  preponderating  importance  in 
the  Duke's  household,  but  it  needed  all  the  King's  support  to  secure 
the  social  position  of  the  new  Duchess.  However,  after  die  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  marriage  ceremonials  of  the  King  at 
Calus,  and  the  Pope  had  recognised  the  union  and  l^timatised 
its  ofipring,*  none  were  surprised  when  the  King  issued   letters 

>  Poeden,  viii.  6-7 1  CsJ.  of  Letter  Book  H.,  437-438. 

'AimaUs  Ricardi  ii.,  306-307. 

■/M.,iS8;  Viia  Ricardi  a.,  i^  She  was  the  daogbter  of  a  Flemish  Knight 
named  Sir  Payn  Roet  and  widow  of  Sir  Thooiai  Swinford.  Het  iJitM  waa  wife 
of  th«  poet  Chancer. 

*Fafal  Ltttlri,  n.  545. 
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patent  giving  a  civil  §anction  to  the  Papal  act,'  and  the  Beauforts 
or  "Fairbom,"  as  the  children  were  called,  at  once  took  their  place 
among  the  descendants  of  noble  houses,  the  eldest  John  being 
created  Earl  of  Soroerset. 

Richard  was  determiaed  to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  He 
gathered  a  bodyguard  of  Cheshire  men,  and  ordered  the  great 
lords  and  all  who  wore  the  royal  livery  of  the  white  hart  to  muBto* 
at  Kingston-on-Thames  on  September  16th  to  escort  him  to  West- 
minster. No  pains  were  spared  to  influence  the  elections  to  the 
Parliament,  which  assembled  on  September  17th  in  a  wooden  hall 
specially  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  Chancellor  announced  that  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to 
estabUsh  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  to  remove  anything  which 
diminished  them ;  *  in  other  words,  to  sanction  an  unlimited  auto- 
cracy.  Though  constituti<Rtal  forms  were  followed,  there  was  no 
pretence  of  free  speech.  While  all  who  were  not  of  the  King's 
retinue  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  four  thousand  royal  archera 
surrounded  the  ball,  which  had  open  sides,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
whenever  there  was  any  sign  of  disturbance.*  In  Parliament  itself 
the  King  had  three  active  beDchmen,  Sir  John  Bushy,  Speaker  for 
the  third  time,  Sur  Heuiy  Green,  and  Sir  William  Bagot.  Frma 
the  tint  there  was  do  attempt  to  bring  accusations  of  recent 
treachery  against  the  King's  enemies,  but  one  of  the  first  steps  was 
to  revoke  the  pardons  granted  to  Gloucester  and  his  accomplices 
for  their  past  actions  ae  A[^Uant6,  and  to  declare  null  and  void 
the  commission  of  Government  established  in  1886>  Such  a  course 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  no  plots  had  be^i  recently  hatched, 
but  it  shows  that  Richard's  aim  was  to  secure  his  royal  prerogative. 
He  cared  httle  for  persons  but  much  for  his  rights.  Peace  had 
reigned  when  Parliament  was  ready  to  exalt  his  pra^>gative,  and 
his  erstwhile  enemies  had  be^i  ready  to  accept  his  supremacy. 
Indeed  had  it  now  been  merely  a  question  of  revenge,  Derby  and 
Nottingham  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  old  associateei 

The  first  victim  was  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  was  banished 

and  with  the  Pope's  assistance  transferred  to  the  See  of  St  Andrews. 

On  September  Slst  Richard's  Appellants  appeared  in  Parliament 

and  solemnly  "a[^>ea]ed"  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  for 

1  Poedera,  vii.  849-S50.  *  Roc  Pail.,  iii,  347 ;  Uak,  9. 
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tlieir  actioDB  in  1886  and  1387.  Arundel  was  the  first  to  be  put 
on  bis  trial.  Tbougb  browbeaten  by  his  judges,  he  showed  a 
brave  front,  taking  his  stand  on  the  pardons  granted  to  him  hy  the 
King.  In  croBs-examination  hy  Lancaster,  Derby,  and  the  King, 
he  defied  them  all,  and  when  Bushy  ventured  to  intervene  with  an 
allusion  to  the  faithful  commons,  he  turned  on  him  with  fine  scorn, 
*'  Where  are  those  faithful  commons  ?  Well  do  I  know  thee  and 
thy  crew  there,  how  ye  are  gathered  together,  not  to  do  faithfully, 
for  the  faithful  commons  are  not  here.  They,  I  know  are  sore 
grieved  for  me,  and  I  know  that  thou  hast  ever  been  false."  When 
L/mcaster  as  Seneschal  pronounced  the  verdict,  he  did  not  blench, 
and  went  proudly  to  his  death  on  Tower  Hill.'  Parliament  next 
considered  the  case  of  Gloucester.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was 
ordered  to  produce  his  prisoner,  hut  on  September  24th  it  was 
announced  that  the  Duke  had  died  under  arrest.  The  same  judg- 
ment was  entered  against  him  as  against  Arundel,  though  everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  captive  was  b^uiled 
into  a  confession  on  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  then  quietly  put 
to  death.*  When  on  the  28th  Warwick  was  brought  up,  "  like  a 
wretched  old  woman  he  made  confession  of  all,  wailing  and  weep- 
ing and  whining  that  he  had  done  all,  traitor  that  be  was,"  a  con- 
fession remarkable  in  its  apparent  allusion  to  recent  events.  It  may 
be  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  King  had  definite  evidence  of 
the  sedition  which  he  had  suspected.  This  alone  can  ^>lain 
his  joyful  cry,  "  By  St  John  Baptist,  Thomas  of  Warwick,  this 
confession  of  yours  is  to  me  more  welcome  than  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  ".  Cring- 
ing saved  Warwick's  Ufa  He  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  and 
sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment'  Harsh,  unconstitutional, 
and  despotic  though  Richard's  actions  may  have  been,  his  behaviour 
in  the  day  of  triumph  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Appellants.  The  only  blood  shed  was  that  of  Gloucester  and 
Arundel,  and  it  is  hard  to  squeeze  out  a  tear  for  either  victim. 
The  chroniclers  who  wrote  after  Richard's  &II  were  naturally  very 

iRoL  Pail.,iii.  377;  Uik,  13-15;  Vila  Rieardi  U.,  136-133;  AnHalts  Ricardi 
U.,  314-Z18;  Buhgii  Cmtin,,  374-375. 

*See  thecaiefiil  examination  of  thit  point  by  Ptofeuoi  Tail  io  Otftni  Coll. 
HutorUal  Estajt  (Maocheitet,  1903),  193-316, 

■Rot  Psil., 111.379-380;  Uik,ia-t7;  Vita  Rieardi  U.,  no;  Annaltt  Ritardiii., 
aao-aai ;  Evtagii  CohIih,,  375. 
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eloquent  on  the  virtues  of  thoe  martTnaad  saints,  but  it  waa  really 
only  the  fact  of  Kiohard's  ultimate  failure  which  produced  this 
entiiusiaam  for  his  enemies. 

Before  adjourning,  Parliament  reaffirmed  the  pardon  of  all  those 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  events  of  1S86-1S88,  thus  giving 
final  evidence  that  revenge  was  not  Richard's  object.  His  real 
aim  became  apparent  when  Farliament  reassembled  at  Shrewsbury 
on  January  S8tb.  The  Commons  not  only  granted  liberal  supplies 
of  money,  but  in  addition  conceded  the  customs  on  wool,  wool-fells, 
and  leather  to  the  King  for  life.  Finally  a  committee  of  eighteen, 
drawn  from  both  houses,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  determine 
(dl  petitions  hitherto  unanswered,  and  to  consider  other  matters, 
which  should  subsequently  need  to  be  decided.'  Thus  did  Parlia- 
ment in  a  session  of  three  short  days  deliver  itself  into  the  hands  of 
the  King,  resigning  both  its  control  of  the  purse  and  \ia  advisatory 
privileges.  The  nation  was  furious  at  this  betrayal  of  its  rights. 
The  man  who  had  seen  the  Vision  of  Piert  Plowman  roused 
himself  to  castigate  this  submissive  and  corrupt  assembly.^  Still 
the  accusations  of  tampering  with  the  records  levelled  at  the  King 
seem  to  imply  that  Parliament  never  meant  to  del^;ate  its  powers 
so  completely  as  it  did.'  Indeed  little  might  have  been  beard  of 
the  resolution,  had  not  Richard  himself  drawn  attention  to  his 
despotism  by  declaring  that  his  subjects  and  their  property  were  his 
chattels  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  liked,  and  that  he  was  a  lawgiver  who 
could  frame  and  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  his  will.* 
Moreover,  be  emphasised  his  power  by  increasing  the  solemnity  of 
Court  ceremonial,  setting  up  a  throne  in  his  chamber  whereon  he 
sat  ii-om  dinner-time  till  evensong  "  spekynge  to  no  man,  but  over- 
lokyng  alle  menn ;  and  yf  be  loked  on  eny  mann,  what  astat  or 
degre  that  ever  he  were  of,  he  moste  knele  ".*  The  time  was  past 
when  English  Kings  could  do  these  things,  or  work  without  rather 


» RoL  Pari.,  iii.  353,  358-357.  35^  I  Sutute*,  n.  1C7, 

*  The  authorship  of  the  ViaoH  of  Piers  Plowman  is  much  in  dispute,  hot  Pn- 
lessor  Skeat  believes  that  it  and  Richard  the  RtdUu,  here  referred  to,  are  by  the 
same  author.     See  Kinim  of  PUrt  Plowman,  Prebce  IV,  pp.  cvii  it  itq, 

'Annala  RichariU  ii.,  aas.  Cf.  Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  418.  The  13SS  Parliament  had 
passed  a  very  slmilat  resolution  (Rot.  Pul.  iii.  356). 

*RoL  Pari.,  Mi.  419,  430. 

'English  Chronicle,  la,  translating  Euhgii  CMfin.,  37S, 
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than  throi]gh  FariiameDt.     Bidiard  might  rule  de^tJcall;  but 
he  miut  not  adrertiBe  the&ct 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  crisu  of  1S97  marks  a 
time  when  Richard  began  to  become  insane,  but  though  he  was 
undoubtedly  unbalanced,  his  vagaries  were  no  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  intoxication  of  success  acting  on  a  character 
that  had  never  known  real  discipline.  He  roused  the  bitter  mirth 
of  his  opponents  by  the  titles  that  he  showered  on  his  supporters. 
His  cousins  Derby  and  Rutland  were  made  Dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Aum&le  respectively,  his  half-brother  Kent  became  Duke  of  Surrey, 
and  his  nephew  Huntingdon  Duke  of  Exeter.  Nottin^am  re- 
cdved  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  pro- 
moted to  the  new  title  of  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Despenser  received 
the  Earldom  of  Gloucester,  Neville  of  Raby  the  Earldom  of  West- 
morland, Sir  William  Scrope  became  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Percy  Earl  of  Worcester.  But  these  "  Dukeliogs  " '  were 
not  so  hated  as  the  King's  three  special  fiiends.  Sir  John  Bushy, 
Sir  Henry  Gieen,  and  Sir  William  Bagot.  PoUtical  pamphleteers 
broke  out  into  sarcastic  rhymes.  The  "  btwA  "  grown  wild  should 
be  pruned  and  held  low,  the  "  long  gras  that  is  so  gr«ne  "  must  be 
mowed  down  and  raked  away,  as  to  the  "  bag,"  it  is  so  rotten  on  every 
side  and  its  bottom  is  so  near  falling  out  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  it  cut  up  and  made  much  smaller.*  Busby  and  Bagot 
were  to  many  but  reincarnations  of  Vere,  and,  with  the  new  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  were  the  young  men  who  induced  their  master  to  for- 
sake the  counsel  of  the  old  men.  Doubtless  the  most  hated  of  all 
was  Bushy,  whose  ability  and  eloquence  might  be  undeniable,  but 
who  was  "cruel  and  ambitious  beyond  measure,  and  greedy  for 
other  men's  goods  ".  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Richard  should 
turn  to  these  men  for  support.  He  had  found  that  the  older 
nobility  were  really  his  rivals,  and  he  therefore  tried  to  raise  up  a 
new  official  class  such  as  the  Tudors  were  to  find  so  useful  This 
perhaps  explains  why  some,  like  the  new  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
stood  by  him  through  1397,  became  suspicious  so  soon  as  that  crisis 
had  passed.  Happening  one  day  in  December  to  meet  bis  old  ally 
Hereford  on  the  road  between  Brentford  and  London,  Norfolk  un- 
burdened himself  of  his  fears  that  the  King  was  only  waiting  his 

'  AnnaUi  Ricardi  ».,  355. 

*  Political  Songt  (Rolls  Series),  i.  363-366. 
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opportunity  to  revenge  hinuelf  on  iiieniBelTes,  the  two  last  but- 
vivonof  the  Appellants,  and  that  one  section  of  the  King's  adnsera 
was  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Lancastrian  party.  When 
Hereford  declared  that  the  King's  pardons  made  such  things  im- 
poesible,  Norfblk  eomewhat  pertinently  referred  him  to  the  way 
pardfHishad  been  annulled  in  the  past^  Such  was  the  story  Here- 
ford told  to  his  father,  and  later  to  the  King.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  Norfolk  felt  that  Richard  might  denre  bis  removal  as  the  ac- 
complice of  Gloucester's  murder,  but  as  to  the  allied  plot  against 
the  Laocastriaa  party  it  aeeaa  that  it  was  Norfolk  himself  who  was 
lying  in  wut  for  John  of  Gaunt*  It  waa  then  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing that  Hereford  betrayed  these  unwise  confidences.  Strangely 
enough  in  view  of  Iiis  atl^^  confidences  Norfolk  showed  no  fear  in 
obeying  the  King's  summons  to  answer  the  chai^  brought  agunst 
him.  On  Februaiy  23rd  accuser  and  accused  appeared  before  him 
at  Oswestry,  but  the  trial  was  adjourned  to  April  iiSth  at  Windsor, 
where  both  meanwhile  were  to  remain  under  arrest  On  March 
19th  the  King  met  the  parliamentary  comnUBsion  at  Bristol,  where 
it  was  decided  that,  if  tiie  evidence  produced  was  not  sufficient  for 
a  verdict,  the  matter  should  be  rrferred  for  solution  to  the  law  of 
chivalry,  and  when  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  two  combatentB 
were  ordered  to  fight  out  their  difierenoes  in  single  combat  at 
Coventry  on  September  16th.*  Richard  desired  to  hush  the  matter 
up,  especially  when  Hereford  accused  his  enemy  of  complicity  in 
Gloucester's  murder.*  Despite  his  efforts,  the  lists  were  set  up  on 
the  appointed  day,  but  just  when  Hoeford  was  on  the  point  of 
diarginfi^  the  King  intervened  and  stopped  the  duel.  Later  it  was 
announced  to  the  astonished  crowd  that  Norfolk  had  been  banished 
for  life  and  Hereford  for  ten  yeare.  It  is  said  that  after  the  verdict 
Riciuurd  showed  great  favour  to  Hereford,  who  was  treated  as  an 
honoured  guest  and  received  an  abatement  of  four  years  of  his 

I  Rot  PuL,  iii.  360, 383. 

*  Uik,  33.  This  ii  partly  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Exeter  in  1399  that 
Richard  Norfolk  and  Bagot  tried  to  drag  him  into  a  plot  to  murder  Lancaatet 
{ChrcmeUs  of  LonJoH,ii).  According  to  Trahon,  16-17,  the  Dulieof  Norfolk  eaid  in 
hii  defence  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  once  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Dnke  of  Lancaater, 
wlx),  howerei,  had  forgiven  him  for  it.  It  may  be  that  this  atladea  to  the  plot  against 
Lancaster  as  fiu  back  as  1385,  in  which  Norfblk,  or  Nottingham  as  he  then  was, 
may  have  had  a  shore,  bvt  it  is  luiUkdy. 

*  RoL  PaiL,  in.  383.  *  Traison,  14,  15. 
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sent^ice  when  he  came  to  bid  his  sovereigD  &reweU  at  Eltham,  a 
concewion  doubtless  due  to  Lancaster's  influeoce.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  Richard's  conduct  u  hard  to  find.  It  may  be  that  realising 
the  great  danger  to  bis  despotic  ideas  which  lay  in  the  ambitions 
of  the  older  baronage,  and  baring  secured  as  his  instruments  efficient 
men  of  business  drawn  from  a  rank  which  did  not  aspire  to  rule  the 
King,  he  thought  that  the  only  way  to  make  their  path  easy  was 
to  scotdi  the  power  of  the  greater  nobles.  Viewed  from  this  point 
of  view  the  banishment  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  seems  almost 
explicable. 

Under  the  stress  of  opposition  Rjch&rd  was  losing  all  restraint, 
and  he  now  gave  full  rein  to  his  love  of  luxury  and  splendour. 
The  Court  kept  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1998  in  such  style  that 
26  or  28  oxen  and  SOO  sheep,  not  counting  innumerable  fowls,  were 
consumed  every  day.'  Archbishop  Arundel's  parting  shot  before 
his  exile  had  been  a  severe  reproof  of  the  luxury  which  surrounded 
the  King.*  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  attendants 
of  the  little  Queen  were  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
Richard  showed  no  inclination  to  take  the  Archbishop's  advice,  nay 
rather  "  Hecontinued  with  such  worldly  pomp  as  ear  bath  not  heard, 
neither  baUi  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ".*  Thus  though  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  plentiful  supplies,  and  an  instalment  of  the  Queen's 
dower  was  paid  in  Novemb^,  1897,  Richard  was  drivoi  to  leave  hii 
debts  unpaid,^  and  worse,  to  wring  money  from  his  subjects  by  new  and 
oppresnve  devices.  He  sent  round  receipts  filled  up  to  certain  sums 
which  were  thrust  on  persons  whom  he  had  marked  down  to  lend  htm 
money ;  individuals  and  corporations  were  compelled  to  give  blank 
cheques  to  be  filled  up  as  the  Crown  liked.  No  wealthy  person 
escaped,  and  no  one  ever  saw  his  money  agtun.  On  one  occasion 
the  King  threatened  to  visit  seventeen  counties  with  condign 
punishment  for  having  supported  the  Appellants  in  the  past,  unless 
they  bought  pardons  by  sealing  bonds  for  large  amounts.  Great 
was  the  outcry  against  this  new  taxation,  and  almost  worse  was 
the  King's  method  of  making  his  subjects  seal  blank  documents, 
which  he  could  fill  up  as  he  liked  did  they  displease  him,  the  new 
oaths  to  punish  all  critics  of  his  Government  exacted  from  the 
sherifis,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  martial  law.*     The 

^  Vita  Ricardiii„  H&.        *  BuiogU  Contm.,  3j6-3jj.        'Ud^iS.         *lbid. 

*In  additicin  to  all  thii,  loani  amoiinting  to  ^Ckmm  were  raised  by  the  King 
(Cat.  of  Pueat  Rolls  (1396-1399),  171-183). 
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ugliest  form  of  despotism  showed  itself  in  the  way  the  King  could 
not  trust  himself  to  his  subjects,  but  must  have  a  strong  body- 
guard of  unruly  Chester  archers  in  attendance  night  and  day,  nay 
even  when  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket'  Even  the  poet  Chaucer  u^ed  Richard  to  mend  bis  ways : — 

O  prince,  desyre  to  be  honourable, 

Cheiiah  thy  folk  and  bate  eMoicioun  I 

Suffire  no  tbjog,  that  may  be  tefffevable 

To  thyn  eatat,  don  in  thy  regiaun. 

Show  forth  thy  swerd  of  castigacioun, 

Dred  God,  do  law,  love  troutbe  and  worthinene. 

And  wed  thy  folk  a^n  to  stedlasUieue. ' 

But  the  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Nothing  could  stop  Richard 
from  "ever  hastening  to  his  &11," '  and  in  March,  1S99,  he  set  the 
crown  on  his  folly  by  sequestrating  the  Lancastrian  estates  on  the 
death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  despite  his  past  promise  that  Hereford 
should  succeed.  This  attack  on  property  extinguished  the  last 
spark  of  loyalty  in  the  nation.  Men  can  watch  their  fellows  die  at 
the  hands  of  kings,  believing  themselves  to  be  immune,  but  that 
which  touches  the  pocket  touches  all.  Richard  had  gntsped  at  the 
shadow  and  neglected  the  substance.  In  his  attempt  to  appear  a 
despot  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  provoked  bis  subjects  to 
resistance,  and  yet  while  a  restless  people  was  ready  to  rise,  and  an 
injured  {mnce  of  the  Uood  royal  was  nursing  his  wrongs,  he  crossed 
to  Ireland  and  left  the  way  open  for  his  foes. 

A  rising  of  the  Irish  had  slain  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Earl 
of  March,  in  the  summer  of  1S98,  and  all  through  the  spring  of 
1399  Richard  was  preparing  to  avenge  him  in  person.  He  seems 
to  have  been  quite  conscious  of  the  dangers  he  left  behind  nim,  for 
he  took  with  him  a  considerable  treasure  and  many  of  the  Crown 
jewels.  Indeed  the  expedition  to  Ireland  seeou  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  troubles  that  were  gathering  round  him.^ 
He  appointed  the  Duke  of  York,  an  easyrgoing  unenterprising 
prince,  as  regent,  and  he  also  left  behind  the  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  and  the  hated  triumvirate.  Bushy,  Green,  and  Bagot.' 
With  him  he  took  a  laige  number  of  nobles,  and  also  the  eldest 
sons  of  Hereford  and  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  one  to  sur- 

^AnnalnRicar£ii.,ai7i  Uak,33;  Exfav<i  ^mttfi.,  379-3S0. 

i"LBkofSted&stDe«8e,"U.  aa-aS.  *U«k,a3. 

* AimaUi  Ricardi a.,  aj&i  »39.  *^nl^^5^357l  Poedera,  viii.  8]. 
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vive  to  be  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  the  other  to  die  shortly  of  d 
Setting  B«il  on  May  29th  from  MUfoid  Haveo,  he  landed  two  days 
later  at  Waterford,  and  afW  a  liz  days'  rest  set  out  for  Kilkenny. 
His  intention  was  to  punish  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  *^o 
had  submitted  in  1S96  but  was  once  more  in  arms.  Richard,  how- 
ever, was  no  match  for  the  Irishman's  guerilla  tactics,  and  after  a 
campaign,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  old  Welsh  wars,  the  English 
had  to  make  their  way  in  a  starving  condition  to  Dublia'  The 
stormy  vreather  having  begun,  all  commmiication  with  England 
was  cut  off  for  six  weeks,  and  when  at  last  a  ship  got  through,  it 
was  to  bring  the  news  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  landed  in 
Yorkshire  and  was  overrunning  the  country. 

The  inevitable  had  happened.  Deprived  of  his  estates,  Henry 
had  a  grievance  with  which  most  men  would  sympathise,  and  it 
mattered  little  that  when  be  landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire  at 
the  end  of  June,  he  was  accompanied  by  only  a  handful  of  men, 
including  Archbishop  Arundel  and  his  nephew,  the  heir  of  the 
executed  Eart  As  he  advanced  into  the  country  he  was  welcomed 
on  all  sides.  He  first  directed  his  march  towards  the  Lancastrian 
castles  of  Yorkshire — Pickering,  Knaresborough,  and  Pont^act — 
which  were  all  delivered  up  to  him.  At  Pontefract  the  magnates 
of  the  North,  including  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son  Henry 
"  Hotspur,"  and  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Westmorland,  came 
flocking  to  his  standard.  In  their  company  he  proceeded  to  Don- 
caster,  where  he  swore  that  he  had  only  come  to  regain  hie  inheri- 
tance and  that  Richard  should  be  allowed  to  reign  till  bis  life's  end.^ 
Though  the  phraseology  of  this  oath  implied  that  already  Henry 
intended  to  claim  the  throne  at  Richard's  death,  it  satisfied  for  the 
time  many  who  only  wanted  a  check  on  Richard's  despotism,  such 
as  was  suggested  in  the  circular  tetters  sent  out  to  the  commonalty 
and  the  magnates.'  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  York  was  doing  his 
feeble  best  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  his  nephew.  He 
had  never  been  a  man  of  action,  but  had  he  been  so  he  could  have 
done  little.  He  marched  to  St  Albans  with  an  army,  but  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  the  King's  cause. 
Nobles  who  owed  everything  to  tiie  King,  like  Westmoriand  and 

'  Creton,  397-310 ;  TrsJwm,  37-33. 

*  See  Tatimimj  of  tht  PtrcUt  in  Arckitolo^,  zvi,  141 ;  Hardyng,  352. 

»TMi«m,  35-37. 
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Dorset,  were  openly  or  secretly  against  him,  it  was  even  taid  that 
the  Trent's  own  sod  was  playing  a  treacherous  rdle  in  Ireland, 
and  York  determined  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  lead 
his  men  westwards,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  junction  with  Richard 
when  he  landed.  Henry,  realising  that  he  must  prevent  this  at  all 
costs,  also  directed  bis  march  westwards,  falling  in  with  the  Duke 
and  his  men  near  Berkeley.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  royalist 
leaders  was  useless,  for  the  majority  of  the  levies  did  not  intend  to 
fight :  a  few  enthusiasts  tried  the  issue  of  arms,  but  they  were  captured, 
and  York  rode  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Bristol  betrayed  the 
King's  friends,  who  hod  sheltered  within  its  walls,  and  Scrope,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  Bushy,  and  Green  were  put  to  death.  As  all  that  Henry 
now  had  to  fear  was  the  army  letumiog  with  the  King,  and  peibaps 
the  loyalty  of  Richard's  favourite  county  of  Chester,  he  began  to 
march  northwards  from  Bristol  through  the  Welsh  March.  The 
army  from  Ireland  returned  in  two  detachments.  First,  Salis- 
bury tried  to  raise  the  Welsh  and  the  men  of  Chester,  but  finding 
as  little  enthusiasm  here  as  York  had  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  retreated  to  Conway.  When  Richard  arrived '  he  fared 
no  better,  his  men  began  to  desert,  and  in  despair  he  fled  disguised 
as  a  friar  to  join  Salisbury.  From  Conway  he  sent  the  Dukes  of 
Exeter  and  Surrey  to  Henry  at  Chester,  while  he  himself,  deserted 
save  for  sixteen  followers  whose  past  records  forbade  their  trusting 
themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  other  side,  wandered  &om 
castle  to  castle  in  great  discomfort  He  returned  to  Conway  to 
receive  Henry's  envojn,  Archbishop  Arundel  and  Northumberland. 
According  to  the  chronicler  Creton,  who  was  with  the  King  at  the 
time,  the  latter  enticed  the  King  out  of  the  castle,  seized  him  and 
carried  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Flint,  whence  he  was  fetched  by  Henry 
in  person  to  Chester,  but  others  declare  that  Richard  offered  to 
fdi>dicate,  then  and  there,  on  condition  that  his  last  faithful  followers 
should  be  spared,  and  went  off  willingly  to  surrender  himself  to  his 
rival.^     fie  this  as  it  may,  Richard's  days  as  King  were  over. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem. 
He  came  to  the  throne  amidst  troubles,  he  grew  to  manhood  amidst 
rivalries  and  jealousies,  social  and  religious  discontent  dogged  his 

'  There  ii  great  difference  about  the  date.    Usk,  37,  givea  July  aand. 
iTioison,  37-61;  Ctttoa,  311-37$ ;  A»niUttRiearMU.,a^2-9i3,9tt-i$a;  Vita 
Rittwdi  U.,  153-156. 
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footstepe  at  almoet  ererj  turn,  and'finally  be  fell  It  was  Richard's 
&te  to  experience  a  recrudescence  of  that  feudal  spirit  which  had 
puzzled  Edward  I.  and  shattered  Edward  11.,  and  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  against  it  His  appearance  was  too  feminine,  his 
prodigality  too  obviously  the  product  of  weakness.  It  was  only 
by  fits  and  starts  that  he  could  concentrate  his  attention,  for 
he  was  ever  fonder  of  pomp  and  display  than  of  the  business  of 
Government.  More  especially  he  n^lected  the  control  of  the 
members  of  his  houaebold,  who  brought  their  master  into  disrepute 
by  their  arrogance  and  r^xicity.'  His  principles  were,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  generous,  and  his  career  suggests  a  sympathy  for  the 
poor  at  every  turn.  Can  it  be  that  the  profound  distrust  he  in- 
spired in  the  minds  of  the  magnates  arose  &om  a  clash  of  principle  t 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Ud  really  intended  to  grant  the  diarters  of 
manumission  in  1S8I,  that  his  refusal  in  1S91  to  deny  education 
to  the  villein's  son  *  was  part  of  a  set  policy,  and  that  the  territorial 
class  steadily  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  man  who  would  strike  at 
their  interests  t  Is  there  complaint  of  something  more  than 
favouritism  in  Adam  of  Usk's  remark  that  it  was  Richard's  nature 
to  abase  the  noble  and  exalt  the  base  f*  No  conclusive  answer  can 
now  be  givea     Later  research  may  solve  the  problem.* 

'  Vila  Ricardi  ii.,  i6g.  <  Rot.  Pari.,  iil.  294.  ■  Usk,  19. 

*A  French  chronicler  writei:  "Rumor  publicui  refecebat  discordiam  motam 
ea^  inter  regem  Anglic  et  nvuncnloa  ipsiot,  quia  spretis  nobilibus,  omnia  tegnt 
ardtut  ignobilium  connlio  peitractebat  et  fidelitali  eoram  spedalius  He  conuntlens 
eiadem  ctdos  juito  oblemperabat  in  omnibus  "  {St.  Denyi,  i.  494,  496). 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

"THE  UNQUIBT  TIME  OP  HENRY  IV" 
(1399-1*06) 

"  A  ^'^^I^^^US  and  fickle  land  is  this,  lor  it  hath  exiled, 
li.  slain,  destroyed,  or  ruined  so  many  kings,  rulers,  and  great 
men,  and  is  ever  tainted  and  toiteth  with  strife,  variance,  and  envy." 
Such  were  the  unfortunate  Richard's  musings  as  he  lay  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  while  his  enemies  discussed  their  plans  for 
his  deposition.*  It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  would  ascend  the  throne,  but  the  political  sense  of  the 
nation  demanded  that  he  should  do  so  according  to  constitutional 
forms.  The  monasteries  therefore  were  ordered  to  produce  their 
chronicles,  and  send  learned  men  to  expound  them  before  a  com- 
mittee of  erudite  doctors  and  bishops  appointed  to  discuss  Henry's 
claims  and  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  Richard.^  For  a  time, 
pertkaps,  it  was  hoped  that  the  chronicles  might  prove  the  truth 
of  a  legend,  which  had  been  gaining  credence  of  late,  that  the 
Lancastrian  house  represented  the  senior  branch  of  Henry  III.'s 
family,  Edward  I.  having  been  preferred  before  his  brother  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  by  reason  of  the  latter's  mental  or  bodily  in- 
firmity. The  committee  of  learned  doctors  certainly  discussed 
this  matter,  but  the  evidence  of  the  chronicles  was  against  the 
theory."  It  was  decided  that  it  was  Richard's  evil  government  which 
made  his  removal  necessary,  and  the  precedent  cited  was  strangely 
enough  not  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  but  that  of  Frederic 
11.  by  the  Coundt  of  Lyons  in  1245.    l^hard  offered  no  resistance. 

<  Utic,  30.    The  chfonidei  repotU  the  tpeech  u  heard  by  himself. 
'Ibid.,  39;  AnnaUt  Ritardi  H.,  953. 

*Usk,  30-ji.    Tbe  author  wu  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  quote*  the 
leferencea  refuting  tbe  itoiy  at  length. 
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When  a  deputation  waited  on  him  in  the  Tower  on  September 
S9th,  be  signed  a  deed  of  abdication  with  his  own  hand,  adding  a 
wish  that  Henry  might  succeed  him.  It  was  officially  recorded 
that  he  signed  away  his  kingdom  quite  willingly  and  with  a  happy 
mien,'  but  later  it  was  said  that  the  renunciation  was  extracted  by 
threats  of  violence,^  and  at  the  time  it  was  well  known  that  only  after 
considerable  pressure  did  he  agree  to  renounce  the  spiritual  honour 
and  unction  of  his  king^ip,  as  distinct  from  his  right  to  govern.'  Par- 
liament, which  had  been  summoned  in  his  name  to  meet  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  received  the  recital  of  his  deed  of  abdication  with  unanimous 
approval,  but  as  the  committee  had  decided  that  no  mere  resignation 
was  enough,  a  long  list  of  hb  misdeeds  was  drawn  up  and  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  coronation  oath  which  he  had  thereby  violated. 
On  these  grounds  Richard  was  formally  deposed,  and  proctors  were 
appointed  to  renounce  the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  lieges.  At 
once  Henry  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  English  language,  so  that  all 
might  understand,  laid  formal  claim  to  the  throne.  "  In  the  name 
of  Padir  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Henry  of  Lancaster  chalenge  this 
Rewme  of  Ingland  and  the  Onxme  with  all  the  membres  and  the 
appurtenances,  als  I  that  am  discendit  be  right  lyne  of  the  Blode 
comyng  fro  the  gude  lorde  Kyng  Henry  therde,  and  thoigbe  that 
ryght  that  Giod  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  helpe  of  my  Kyn 
and  of  my  Frendes  to  recover  it :  the  whiche  Rewme  was  in  poynt 
to  be  undone  for  defaut  of  Governance  and  undoyng  of  the  gode 
Lawes".*  Amid  wild  enthusiasm  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory 
took  the  claimant  by  the  hand  and  set  him  on  the  empty  throne 
decked  ready  for  his  reception. 

Thus  did  Henry  of  Lancaster  receive  the  crown,  as  Gower  put 
it,  by  right  of  conquest,  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  by  popular 
election.'  It  was  the  claim  by  election  that  counted.  By  his 
accession  Heniy  subscribed  to  Uie  doctrine  that  the  King  was  no 
more  than  the  nominee  of  the  nation.  The  deposition  of  Edward 
IL  had  done  somethmg  towards  establishing  this  theoi^,  but 
recent  events  had  been  far  more  significant     To  replace  a  King 

iRot.  PacL,  iii.  416.  * Uuiyng,  jft.  *AHHaltt  Hmriciiv.,  aSe. 

*  RoL  Pari.,  iii.  4a>433.  Cf.Amial*tRicarMii.,23a-^i;  ChnmicUi  of  Laiidat, 
4I;  Capgnve,373;  Northtm  Rigitttn,  ^aq;  Vita  Rieardi  U.,  009.  Wtdtingham, 
ii.  337,  givcm  a  Latin  fonn. 

*  Polilical  Sonft,  i.  449;  ii.  4. 
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hj  his  l^itimftte  heir  wm  one  thiog,  to  depose  him  in  favour  of 
<me  who  did  not  stand  in  the  direct  succession  was  quite  another.' 
This  elective  position  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  and  the  strictly 
constitutional  methods  of  the  revolution  which  placed  it  on  the 
throne,  ertablished  a  tradition  which  coloured  the  history  of  the  next 
sixty  years. 

The  new  King,  so  readily  accepted  by  the  English  people,  was  less 
known  to  them  as  a  politician  than  as  a  knight-errant.  In  1S90 
be  had  fought  against  the  Moors  at  the  bidding  of  the  Genoese, 
and  before  that  year  was  out,  he  had  gone  North  to  help  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  whose  constant  wars  against  the  heathen 
Lithuanians  acted  as  a  school  of  arms  for  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
Christendom.*  In  1392-98  be  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Jerusalem,  and  in  1896  he  had  fou^t  beside  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
at  Nicopolis,  escaping  with  difficulty  from  the  stricken  field.  It 
was  doubtless  as  a  warrior  and  not  as  a  politician  that  he  appealed 
to  his  new  subjects.*  Indeed  his  political  career  reflected  smaU  credit 
upon  bis  character,  for  he  had  there  shown  himself  time-serving 
and  unscrupulous,  betraying  none  of  the  chivalric  spirit  which  his 
military  wanderings  might  have  led  us  to  expect  This  strange 
contradiction  is  explicable  if  we  attribute  to  him  a  deep-seated  ambi- 
tion, inherited  from  his  father,  and  a  strong  control  of  his  emotions 
which  was  a  characteristic  all  his  own.  He  always  adapted  himself 
to  circumstances.  His  ambition  led  him  to  seize  the  English  throne, 
and  thereafter  ail  his  energies  and  all  bis  midoubted  abilities  were 
concentrated  on  retaining  the  prize  that  he  had  won.  For  a 
moment  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  warm-blooded  John  of  Gaunt 
should  have  a  son  whose  career  as  king  displays  what  seems  to  be  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  nature:  But  Henry  really  had  the  same 
fiery  spirit  that  appears  not  only  in  his  father,  but  also  in  most 
of  his  sons :  but  unlike  his  &ther,  and  at  least  one  of  his  sons,  he 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  husiaeas.  Efficiency  was  his  greatest 
virtue.     It  is  not  a  quality  that  wins  friends  among  contemporaries 

■  It  WM  to  tliete  two  piecedents  that  men  looked  back  when  Willitm  IIL  re- 
placed Junes  II.  oa  the  thione.  See"TrueRelatiooof  themwmeiof  tfasDepocing 
of  Bdwvd  II. ;  sko  on  accoant  of  the  PioceedingB  and  Artidel  against  Ricbaid  II., 
aw)  the  maimei  of  liii  Depo^tiaa  and  Reaignation  "  (i68g). 

*  ■■  Expeditiona  <d  Detby,"  cd.  by  Lncy  Tonfamii  Smitb  (Camden  Socie^,  iBq^). 

■  See  lii»[noiniae,  made  to  the  LondoDen,toODtdo  Edward  IIL  in  war,  alleged  t^ 
Ttaiaoa,g3. 
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or  admirers  among  posterity,  but  it  carried  Henry  IV.  through 
many  dangers,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  weaker  man,  and 
enabled  him  to  bequeath  a  stable  throne  to  his  heir. 

Conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  position,  Henry  hurried  on  his 
coronation,  which  took  place  on  October  18th.  It  was  perhaps  to 
increase  the  sacredness  of  the  ceremony  that  a  story  was  spread  to 
the  effect  that  the  oil  with  which  he  was  anointed  had  been  confided 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  Thomas  Becket  for  the  sacring  of 
a  king  who  ^ould  win  back  the  lands  lost  by  hb  ancestors  and 
drive  the  Pagan  before  him.'  Perhaps,  too,  the  solemn  institution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  with  the  King's  four  sons  among  the  first 
members,  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  new  dynasty,  and  provide 
it  with  champions  for  its  defence  in  all  dangers.*  Still  more  was 
Henry's  insecurity  betrayed  by  the  way  he  bowed  to  the  forces  that 
had  [daced  him  on  the  throne  in  his  dectamtion  of  policy,  whereof 
constitutional  government  and  orthodoxy  were  the  comer-stones. 
He  pledged  his  word  to  Convocation  to  destroy  all  heretics,'  and 
allowed  Archbi^op  Arundel  to  assure  the  Lords  and  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament,  that  "  it  was  the  King's  desire  that  Holy 
Church  should  have  and  enjoy  all  its  Liberties  and  Francliises,  that 
all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  passed  in  the  days  of  his  noble 
progenitors  should  be  firmly  kept  and  maintained,  and  that 
all  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  all  towns  and  boroughs,  and 
others  should  have  and  enjoy  their  Liberties  and  Franchisee."  He 
promised  that  "he  would  not  be  guided  by  his  own  will  nor  by  his 
own  desire  or  individual  opinion,  but  by  common  advice,  counsel, 
and  assent,"  and  as  an  earnest  of  hb  intentions  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  condemn  the  recent  ddcgation  of  parUamentaiy 
power  to  a  committee.*  He  even  so  far  acknowledged  his  parlia- 
mentary title  as  to  ask  the  "  advice  and  assent "  of  the  estates 
in  regulating  the  succession,  whereby  his  eldest  son  Henry  was 
declared  heir  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mortimer  claims.* 
It  was  also  significant  of  the  new  government's  future  policy  that 

^Aniutlei  Hatrici  is.,  a97.3oo;  Bulogii  Contin.,  380-384;  Waldngham,  ii. 
339;  St.  DenyB,  i{,  j^.jyi. 

*  ChrimicUs  of  Lcndon,  48 ;  AimaUi  Hatriei  iv.,  agi ;  Libeiatio  Pannannn  in 
Magna  Oatderoba,  printed  in  AnstiB'  Ordtr  of  tht  Bath,  aa.  Some  have  doubted 
that  the  Order  of  the  Bath  date*  from  thj«  creation  of  knights,  but  see  Anatii'  Ordtr 
ofth*  Bath,  Obiervations  IntioduGtor;. 

*Wilkins,ConnliB,iii.  339.  'Rot.  PaiL,  Jii.  415,  436.  'llHd.,436. 
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though  the  Kii^  accepted  acertain  well-knowD  lAllard,  John  Cheyne, 
OS  Speaker,  when  preaoited  by  Parliameat,  clerical  influence  prevailed 
to  quash  the  nODiination.  On  the  very  next  day  Cheyne  discovered 
that  he  was  stricken  with  a  severe  illness,  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
suspected,  and  requested  permission  to  lay  down  his  office.  It 
evea  seemed  possible  that  the  triumjdi  of  the  clerical  party  would 
mean  subservience  to  Papal  interference  for  Parliament  agreed  to 
allow  the  King  to  modify  or  annul  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
ProvisotB  should  he  and  his  advisera  deem  it  necessary.  Thus  did 
constitutionalism  and  orthodoxy  march  hand  in  hand. 

This  declaration  of  a  programme  by  the  new  Government  is 
of  great  importance  in  view  of  its  future  influence,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment men  were  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  Richard  IT.'s  friends. 
Though  many  desired  that  extreme  measures  should  be  taken  ■ 
against  them,  the  King  was  frankly  opposed  to  anything  of  the 
kind'  Parliament  insisted  that  the  advisers  of  the  late  King 
should  be  arnugned  for  their  participation  in  his  misdeeds.  Sir 
William  Bogot,  the  sole  survivor  of  Richard's  hated  triumvirate, 
was  summoned  before  the  House,  where  he  produced  a  written 
statement  exculpating  himself  at  the  expense  of  Aumale  and  other 
peers,  who  each  in  turn  leapt  up  to  deny  the  charge.  When  argu- 
ment failed,  hoods  were  tiirown  in  challenge  of  mortal  combat,  and 
at  one  moment  Aumale  was  the  recipient  of  twenty  or  more 
such  gages  ;  indeed  it  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  King  tiiat 
prevented  bloodshed.  But  no  question  of  principles  was  involved ; 
it  was  merely  a  victorious  party  clamouring  for  the  destruction  of 
its  opponents.  Great  must  have  been  the  disappointment,  when  on 
November  Srd  Chief  Justice  Thiming  announced  the  King's  decision, 
which  deprived  Aum&le,  Surrey,  Exeter,  Dorset,  and  Gloucester  of 
all  tities  and  lauds  secured  since  the  appeal  of  1S97,  though  not 
of  any  held  before  that  time.*  Salisbury,  having  received  no  pro- 
motion, lost  nothing,  but  was  left  to  vindicate  his  honour  in  private 
combat  with  Lord  Morley.  Others  of  less  prominence  were  treated 
with  equal  consideration.  Thomas  Meriu,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for 
whose  safety  Richard  had  stipulated  when  he  surrendered,  was 
set  at  liberty  though  deprived  of  his  see ;  Bagot,  more  fortunate  still, 
was  released  after  a  year's  confinement  in  the  Tower  and  ended  his 

'  So  Aiundel  hinted  to  Parlianient,  Rot.  1^1.,  iii.  415. 

'Ibid.,  44^53;  ChronitUt  of  London.  51-60;  AmvUetHtnrM  iv.,303-3aa. 
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days  in  obacurit;.  Tbe  aaly  paaon  executed  was  a  certain  John 
Hall,  once  a  serrant  of  the  Duke  of  Noifolk,  who  was  aair'  to  be 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Gloucester.  Henry's  great 
object  was  to  wipe  out  the  past.  While  a  general  pardon  was  issued 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament  according  to  precedent,  there  was 
a  more  definite  attempt  to  bur;  old  grievances  hy  the  emendation 
of  the  law  of  treason.  In  1S62  treasonable  actions  had  for  the 
first  time  been  defined  as  compassing  the  death  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  or  their  eldest  son,  violating  the  Queen,  the  King's 
eldest  unmarried  daughter,  or  his  eldest  son's  wife,  levying  war 
against  the  King  or  adhering  to  his  enemies  within  or  witb- 
witbout  his  realm,  counterfeiting  his  Great  or  IMvy  seal  or  his 
monej,  and  slaying  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  or  Judges 
while  dischai^ing  their  duties.'  This  definition  was  somewhat 
vague,  BO  mention  being  made,  for  inatance,  of  political  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  King  without  slaying  him  until  such  conqiiracy  had 
reached  the  proportions  of  civil  war.  Some  attempt  at  Mymn fling 
the  law  was  made  in  1882  after  the  great  revolt,*  but  after  this  it 
became  the  mere  sport  of  parties.  In  1888  the  Appellants  secured 
a  dedaration  that  the  Lords  in  Pariiament  could  decide  what  was 
treason  and  what  was  not,  a  system  which  enabled  any  triumphant 
party  to  exterminate  the  vanquished.  When  in  IS97  the  King 
triumphed  in  bis  turn,  it  was  made  high  treason  to  attempt  any 
reversal  of  the  acts  of  the  session  of  1897.  This  naturally  had  to 
be  repealed  by  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  but  the  repeal 
went  further,  and  declared  that  a[q>eals  of  treason  in  Parliaioent 
were  illegal,'  thus  making  it  impooible  for  the  Lords  to  aeate  <x 
post  faoto  treasons  as  a  means  of  destroying  vanquished  politicians. 
Wise  though  these  measures  were,  they  could  not  remove  the  bad 
blood  that  had  been  stirred  up  during  the  turmoils  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  d^^raded  Linds,  now  known  by  their  old  titles  of 
Huntingdon,  Kent,  Rutland,  and  Despenser,  were  naturally  furious 
at  their  loss  of  dignity  and  property,  and<could  not  believe  that 
they  would  be  leftunmolested  in  the  futmre.  Salisbury,  too,  must 
have  shared  their  fears,  more  particularly  since  he  was  implicated 
in  the  Lollard  movement    It  is  hardly  surprising  therefore  that 

■Rot.  Pail.,  iL  339 ;  Statutes,  i.  3 tg-33a  'Statute*,  ii  ao, 

*RoUFuL,iU.  442;  Statute*,  ii.  ii4-ii6. 
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within  a  month  of  the  closing  of  Partiament  these  men  were  plotting 
to  overthrow  Hetuy  and  return  to  power. 

Richard  was  still  a  rallying  point  for  all  disafiection,  so  much 
so  that  many  had  wisbed  for  his  immediate  executioD.  The  Commons 
had  petitioned  that  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial,^  but  Henry  had 
shown  himself  anxious  to  save  his  d^xned  rival's  hfe,  and  with 
Parliament's  consoit  had  relegated  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
at  some  place  where  no  rescue  would  be  poanfale.  Disguised  as  a 
forester,  he  was  moved  by  night  from  the  Tower  to  Leeds  Castle  in 
Kent,  and  thenoe  was  tak&a  to  Hckering,  Enareaborouf^,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Pontefract,  It  may  be  that  Richiud's  friends  thought 
that  public  opinion  was  vewiog  round,  now  that  misfortune  had 
shed  a  glamour  of  romance  npcm  his  name ;  in  any  case  by  Christmas 
they  were  plotting  a  rebellion  against  the  newly  crowned  King.  It 
woA  oiranged  that  Henry  should  be  surprised  on  Twelith  ni^t  at 
Windsor,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  festivities  of  the  season  with 
a  very  small  eecort.  The  plot  was  batched  in  London,  but  it  could 
not  be  kept  secret  Tlte  air  was  full  of  undefined  rumours.  It 
was  said  that  a  alight  indisposition  which  attacked  the  King  and 
his  eldest  son  was  due  to  poison  introduced  into  their  food,  and  on 
January  4th  the  Lords'  conjuration  was  known  at  Windsor.  The 
Mayor  of  London,  some  say,  carried  the  intelligence  to  the  King,' 
<me  of  the  royal  retainers  brought  a  similar  stwy  from  the  London 
stewes,'  while  Rutland,  a  party  to  the  plot,  betrayed  his  associates.* 
Hairy  acted  with  characteristic  promptitude.  He  conveyed  his 
four  sons  secretly  to  London  that  same  night,  and  having  [riooed 
them  in  security  in  the  Tower,  proceeded  to  rally  the  nation  to  his 
support.  Meanwhile,  Kent  and  Salisbury  anticipated  their  attack 
on  Windsor,  only  .to  find  their  quarry  escaped.  Foe  a  moment  they 
seem  to  have  hoped  to  raise  the  country  in  Ritdtard'a  name,  by  rally- 
ing round  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  at  Sonning  and  proclaiming  her 
husband  King  once  more,  but  the  weight  of  public  opinitm  was 
against  titem.  Hoping  for  support  in  Wales  and  Chester,  recently 
the  stronghold  of  Richard's  cause,  they  determined  to  make  for  the 

'AnmaUt  Htnrici  iv.,  311';  Ckromdn  tfLondim,  jC;  Traison,  63. 

^CltTim.  H*iaj  iv.,  7.  *Euli)gii  Cmlm.,  385-386;  Englith  Ckron.,  lo, 

'TiaiMm,Si;  Creton,  402-404;  St.  Dcnya,  ii.  734.  It  may  be  thai  the  French 
chtoniders,  who  hated  Rntland,  may  be  prejudiced  in  accusing  him  of  treachery  a 
Mcond  time,  but  their  stocy  a  confirmed  in  pan  by  an  English  chronicler  writing  some 
sixty  yean  lotei  {Bnglitk  Chnni.,  ao.     Cf.  Brat,  360,  546). 
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West,  but  while  the  two  Earls  la^  in  Cirencester  town,  with  their 
followers  encamped  outside,  their  lodging  was  surrounded  by  the 
townsmen,  who  uiade  them  prisoners.  Later  in  the  day,  popular 
passion  being  rekindled  by  an  outbreak  of  fire  attributed  to  the 
Earl's  followers,  the  unsuccessful  rebels  were  led  out  to  immediate 
execution.  Other  conspirators  fared  no  better.  Despenser,  who 
fled  to  Cardiff,  took  ship  for  France,  but  the  sailors  brought  him 
into  Bristol,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  last  of  the  leaders,  had  never  left  London.  When  it 
was  obvious  that  his  friends  had  failed,  he  tried  to  escape  down  the 
Thames,  but  after  many  wanderings  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Countess  of  Hereford,  the  King's  mother-in-law,  who  after  some 
resbtance  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Essex  mob.  At  Pleshey 
"  in  the  very  place  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  yielded  himself 
to  Richard,  late  King,  he  was  beheaded  by  clowns  and  woritmen  ".* 
Other  conspirators  of  less  note  were  executed  more  regularly  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Tyburn,  while  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Walden, 
ex-Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Merks,  ex-Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
were  put  on  trial,  but  not  executed.  The  nation  as  a  whole  had 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  for  by  the  time  that  Henry  had  collected 
his  forces  and  had  left  London  for  Oxford,  all  was  over.  A  few 
years  later  the  conspirators  might  have  won  more  support,  but  the 
memories  of  Richard's  exactions  were  not  as  yet  forgotten.  Never- 
theless, such  an  outbreak  was  an  unpleasant  reminder  that  the 
Lancastrian  dynasty  was  not  too  secure,  and  the  insurrection  would 
seem  to  have  struck  the  death-knell  of  the  imprisoned  Richard. 
According  to  a  French  chronicler  Henry  despatched  a  knight  to 
murder  the  unfortunate  prisoner  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  rising,* 
but  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  this  assertion,  and  the  story  is 
confused  and  incorrect  in  detail.  Yet  the  chroniclers  almost  un- 
animously agree  that  Richard  died  soon  after  the  rising,  and  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  events  was  so  striking,  that  many  whispevd 
that  the  death  was  not  natural.  The  official  version  was  that  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  despair,  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  of 
his  friends,^  but  even  then  the  story  is  generally  told  by  the  chroni- 

>  Uik,  43. 

'  Traison,  93-96.    Cf,  St  Denya,  u.  S37-840,    Brut,  590-591,  follows  Tiaisoa. 
*AnHaUtlitHTitiiv.,ii<>'33i;  Walsingham,  ii.  245-3461  OlUrboume,  zaS-aig ; 
Tnisoo,  104 1  Skf^fu  CoHliH.,  75S ;  Engtith  Chronklt,  21. 
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clers  with  the  qualifying  clause  that  it  was  bo  reported.  Others 
said  openly  that  he  was  starved  to  death.*  Rumours  wei-e  so  freely 
circulated,  that  the  Council  advised  the  King  to  expose  the  hody  if 
be  were  indeed  dead,  though  they  assured  him  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  so.  Acting  on  this  hint,  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  that  the  ex-King's  body  should  be  brought  openly 
from  Pontefract  to  London,  the  face  being  exposed,  that  all  might 
recognise  the  corpse,  which  lay  for  two  days  in  St.  Paul's  before 
removal  for  burial  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  Langl^. 

llie  revolution  was  now  complete,  llie  ex-King  and  the  chief 
members  of  his  party  were  dead,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  Henry's 
troubles  were  over.  He  was  to  find,  Jike  William  IIL  long  after, 
that  the  part^  that  brought  him  to  the  throne  expected  to  control 
his  policy  as  a  reward  for  its  services.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
stood  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  career  had  been  as  in- 
constant as  that  of  all  the  other  politicians  of  his  age.  Origmally 
the  opponent  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  won  him  to  his  side  by  the 
gift  of  the  Marshal's  office,  he  had  turned  against  his  new  Mend 
when  the  rebellion  of  1881  ofltred  him  the  chance:  His  desertion 
of  Richard  had  won  tiie  North  for  Henry  when  he  landed  at  Raven- 
spur;  indeed  his  influence  had  been  all-important  in  carrying  through 
tiie  revolution,  for  the  northern  baronage  now  held  the  balance  of 
political  power.  His  brother  Thomas  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had 
been  one  of  those  rewarded  when  Richard  revenged  himself  on  his 
enemies  in  1897,  and  Ralph  Lord  Neville,  who  had  received  his 
Earldom  of  Westmorland  on  the  same  occasion,  had  likewise  wel- 
comed Henry  when  he  landed  in  Yorkshire.  Other  lesser  magnates 
such  as  Exirds  Willoughby,  Rooe,  Darcy,  and  Beaumont  had  fol- 
lowed the  lead  given  by  the  Percies.*  That  the  Percy  and  Neville 
influence  was  a  power  to  be  counted  with  was  evidenced  by  the 
oflices  conferred  at  tiie  banning  of  the  reign.  Northumberland 
was  made  Constable  of  England  and  Warden  of  the  West  March  ; 
Hotspur,  his  son,  became  Warden  of  the  East  March  and  Justiciar 
of  Chester  and  North  Wales ;  Westmorland  was  created  Marshal 
of  England,  and  Thomas   Neville,  Lord   Fumival,  received   the 

■Uik,  4a;  Ckron.  tttnry  iv.,  it;  Brut,  360.  Capgrave,  376,  giva  both 
■totica. 
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Wardensbip  of  Aniuuxlale  and  Lochmaben.*  Side  by  side  with 
this  baronial  party  stood  Archbishop  Arundel  in  the  royal  coundla 
He  could  claim  to  be  the  new  King's  earUert  supporter,  for  had  he 
not  formed  one  of  the  insignilicant  band  which  sailed  for  England 
on  that  project  which  was  to  end  in  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.? 
He  had  played  a  large  part  in  the  election  of  Henry,  and  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  him  that  the  new  King's  religious  policy  became 
not  only  strictly  orthodox  hut  persecuting.  Arundel  looked  upon 
heresy  as  a  Churchman,  but  his  arguments  would  receive  additional 
point  from  the  tact  that  the  new  Government  had  come  in  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  orthodox  ticket,  thanks  to  the  suspicions  that 
Richard  favoured  the  Lollards.  Despite  aspersions  cast  on  his 
orthodoxy  at  the  be^;inning  of  bis  reign,^  Henry  treated  the  Lollards 
as  his  enemies  from  the  first  Their  "conventicles  and  congr^a- 
tions"  caused  anxiety,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  orders  to 
the  Mayor  and  Sherifls  of  London  to  allow  no  unlicensed  chapUun  to 
preach  within  the  City.*  In  1401  large  numbers  of  Lollards  congre- 
gated in  London  in  anticipation  of  the  meetings  of  Parliament  and 
Convocation,  in  the  hopes  perhaps  of  overawing  those  assemblies.* 
Arundel  accepted  the  challenge,  and  informed  Convocation  that  the 
most  important  business  for  which  it  had  been  summoned  was  the 
suppression  of  heresy.  Representatives  of  the  King  endorsed  the 
Primate's  words,  and  the  clergy,  thus  encouraged,  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  strong  petition,  urging  l^slation  against  those  who  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Parliament  followed  suit  in  much  milder 
and  fewer  words.  Convocation  now  summoned  before  it  one  William 
Sawtre,  or  Chartrys,  to  answer  certain  charges  of  heresy.  Thou^ 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  Host  was  not  only  bread  but 
also  the  Body  of  Christ,  he  refused  to  deny  the  possibility  that  the 
elements  of  brue  bread  remained  after  consecration,  and  for  this  he 
was  d^raded  from  the  priesthood  on  February  26th,'  while  on  the 
same  day  the  King  signed  an  order,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  London,  to  bum  the  unfrocked  priest,  now  amenable  to 

■  Foedera,  viii.  Sg ;  Rot.  Scot.,  u.  151-15'  •  ^sl.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1399-1401),  13. 
37.  358. 

*AHHaUtHtnriciiv.,30i'-  Chr«mct*i  of  London,  $a. 

*  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  1.,  7-S. 

*U«k,  4.  The  editor  has  talntitnted  Henry  V.  for  Henry  IV.  witboiK  any 
authority. 

*Witliin*,  CimdHa,a\,  355-260;  PatcietJi  Zitaniorum,  411. 
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the  arm  of  tbe  secular  law.'  On  March  2nd  the  temporal  lords 
assembled  in  Parliament  gave  their  consent,*  and  the  sentence  was 
forthwith  carried  out  at  Smithfield.' 

Thus  did  the  first  Lollard  martyr  inangurate  tbe  6rst  period  of 
penecution  known  in  England.  Execution  by  burning  was  a 
punishment  for  here^  known  to  the  law,^  but  no  such  case  had 
occurred  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  peihiqw  even  then  it  was  an 
isolated  instance.*  Sawtre  was  executed  evidently  on  tbe  authority 
of  on  order  in  Council,  based  doubtless  on  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that  the  cleric  after  condemnation 
by  tbe  ecclesiastical  court  should  be  handed  over  to  be  sentenced 
by  the  secular  jurisdiction.  The  massing  of  discontented  Lollards 
was  probably  more  dangerous  than  the  chroniclers  liked  to  confess. 
So  the  execution  was  hurried  on  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
heretics,  and  was  followed  up  by  the  statute  De  Haeretico  Com* 
burenda  This  enactment,  published  evidently  before  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  on  March  10th,*  embodied  the  suggestion  cmtained 
in  tbe  recent  petition  of  Convocation.  It  empowered  tbe  Bishops 
to  impose  Bnes  and  imprisonments  for  heretical  oSbnces,  and 
provided  that  a  heretic,  who  refused  to  abjure  his  errors,  or  ret^ised 
after  having  done  so,  should  be  buided  over  to  the  secular  author- 
itiee  to  be  burnt,  so  that  the  punishment  might  strike  fear  into  the 
minds  of  others.  The  Commons  begged  that  the  execution  of  all 
penal  statutes  enacted,  or  to  be  enacted,  in  this  Parliament  might 
be  postponed  till  Whitsuntide,  so  that  all  might  know  of  tbeir  pro- 
visions and  be  forewarned,^  and  for  the  time  at  least  the  threat  was 
eranigh.  Few  men  in  that  age  possessed  the  courage  of  Sawtre, 
and  many  heretics  hastened  to  abjure  their  errors  at  Paul's  Cross, 
while  in  the  following  year  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  long  known  as  a 
supporter  of  tbe  cause,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  the  fold  of 
orthodoxy,  and  to  signalise  his  apmtasy  by  handily  to  tbe 
Archbishop  a  summary  of  the  tenets  whidi  his  erstwhile  friends 
believed.  This  confession  of  faith  may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  as  it 
comes  from  a  tainted  source,  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  it,  the  LoUaids 

iFoederB,  viit.  178.  'Rot.  Pari.,  ili.  459. 

'Annahs  Hmriei  iv.,  336;  Usk,  58;  Ckrtm.  Htnry  it.,  n. 

*BritUM,  Bd.  P.  M.  Kichd*  (Oxfbra,  1865),  i.  41-43. 

*  A  deacon  who  embraced  Judaism  was  bnint  at  Oxford  lo  ias3  (Wykes,fi3). 
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had  travelled  far  since  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  and  now  declared  that 
the  Church  was  nothing  but  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,  and  that  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  but  a  mouthful  of  bread  with  no  life, 
nay  more  "  a  tower  or  pinnacle  of  Antichrist ".' 

Heresy,  however  political  in  its  methoda  it  might  become,  was 
not  the  only  problem  which  challenged  solution.  Of  &r  more 
pressing  importance  were  the  dangers  Avm  without.  Ftence  had 
watched  the  English  revolution  with  anxiety,  fearing  for  the  safety 
of  Richard's  little  Queen,  but  Heniy  strove  to  remove  all  such 
fears.  He  even  went  so  for  as  to  suf^;est  a  marriage  alliance  with 
the  royal  house  of  Rsnce,  The  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  non-committal,  but  threatening.  It  seemed  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  win  the  residue  of  Guienne  and  add  it  to 
the  royal  domain,  especially  as  the  men  of  the  Bordelais  seemed 
ready  to  throw  off  their  English  allegiance  when  they  heard  of 
Richard's  death.*  Soon  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Frendi  intended 
to  help  the  Scots,  who  saw  an  excellent  chance  of  harassing  their 
enemy.  In  November,  1399,  a  Scottish  raid  upon  Wark  Castle  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Um&aville,  and  in  June,  1400,  Hairy 
retaliated  by  ordering  a  campaign,  which  was  inspired  by  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Scottish  Earl  of  March,  anxious  to  punish  the  heir 
of  Scotland,  David  Duke  of  Rothesay,  for  repudiating  his  daughter 
to  marry  Mai^aret  Douglas.* 

In  August,  Henry  made  a  demonstration  in  force  before  Edin- 
bu^h,  and  the  Scots  retired  before  him,  "  yet  did  they  often  issue 
forth  from  their  lairs,  and  in  lonely  deserts  and  by-paths  they  slew 
and  took  prisoners  very  many  of  our  men,  doing  us  more  harm 
than  we  did  to  them".*  Before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
English  were  back  in  their  own  territory,  and  shortly  after,  a 
truce  was  signed  for  six  weeks,  to  be  later  prolonged  for  a  year. 
On  his  way  back  from  Scotland  in  September,  1400,  Henry  heard 
of  further  complications  in  Wales,  where  peiiiape  relics  of  loyalty 
to  Richard  still  survived.  Owing  to  the  attitude  of  both  the 
olBdals  of  the  new  dynasty  and  the  lords  of  the  Marches,  there 

<  WaUingfaam,  ii.  353-353. 

'  Froiuatt  (ed.  Kervyn),  xvt.  313-117. 
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existed  much  ill-feeling  between  Celt  and  English ;  the  troubles 
here  started  with  a  personal  quarrel  between  Reginald  Lord  Grey 
of  Ruthyn,  and  Owen  Glendower,  the  most  powerful  native  gentle- 
maa  in  North  Wales,  who  claimed  descent  from  tlte  royal  bouse  <A 
Jorwerth,  and  was  the  most  popular  personage  in  the  land,  owing  to 
his  lavish  hospitality,  his  patronage  of  bards,  and  his  ready  wit. 
Owen  bad  been  revenging  old  grudges  by  raiding  Grey's  lands- 
The  maicber  denounced  him  aa  a  rebel,  and  induced  the  King  to 
turn  against  Wales  on  his  way  iMkck  from  Scotland.  This  drove 
Owen  into  open  revolt  Henry  tried  to  punish  the  rebels,  but  had 
to  retire  for  lack  of  provisions,  leaving  Owen  still  angry  and  still 
unsubdued.* 

Thus  North,  South,  and  West  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  was 
threatened,  and  Henry  was  beginning  to  realise  how  very  slender 
were  bis  resources.  When  Parliament  met  in  1401  therefore  his 
financial  position  was  desperate.  The  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  were  placed  at  .£180,000,  not  counting  wardrobe  expenses, 
which  stood  at  ^6,000  for  the  past  year.  Moreover,  the  King  was 
in  debt,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing 
revolt,  fitting  out  expeditions  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  main- 
taining the  de&nces  of  Calais  and  6uienn&^  This  lack  of  means  gave 
Parliament  its  opportunity.  Hitherto  it  had  lai^y  been  a  colour- 
less body  which  went  with  the  tide  and  supported  the  party  in 
power  with  un&iling  complacency.  It  had  been  called  at  all  crises, 
but  only  to  record  changes  and  revolutions  which  other  forces  had 
produced.  The"Grood  Parliament"  of  1876  was  quite  as  much  the 
sport  of  outside  influences  as  the  "  Merciless  Parliament "  of  1888, 
or  the  Parliament  of  1897  which  deliberated  under  the  menace  of 
Richard's  archers.  Yet,  although  the  constitutional  harangues  of  a 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  or  a  Thomas  of  Gloucester  might  mean  nothing 
at  the  time  they  were  made,  they  did  create  a  preced^it  and  a  tredi-  - 
tion  for  the  time  when  Parliament  could  show  itself  independent. 
The  constitutional  language  used  at  the  depoation  of  Richard  II.  was 
now  made  a  reality  by  the  poverty  of  the  Lancastrian  Kings. 
English  Kings  bad  long  ceased  to  be  able  to  "  live  of  their  own," 
but  now  the  insecurity  of  Henry's  position  made  Parliament  able 
to  demand  that  royal  concessions  should  be  the  price  of  "  supply  ". 
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This  newly  acqtdred  parliamentary  independence  found  dear 
expression  in  the  Parliament  of  1401.  The  Speaker,  Sir  Arnold 
Savage,  proved  to  be  poasened  of  unusoal  eloquence,  which  he  used 
80  constantly  in  the  King's  presence  as  to  compd  the  unfortunate 
Henry  to  protest  that  further  messages  from  Parliament  must  be 
included  in  the  fcn-mal  list  of  petitions.  But  the  loquacious  Speaker 
managed  to  obtain  the  King's  promise  that  he  would  not  send  down 
matters  of  great  importance  to  be  discussed  in  the  "dog  days," 
whoQ  the  session  was  near  its  close,  aad  more,  that  be  would  listen 
to  no  unauthorised  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  as  these 
might  prejudice  him  against  certain  indiTiduak.'  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  so  grierously 
threatened  by  the  case  of  Haxey  in  1897.*  But  the  moat  interest- 
ing of  their  requests  was  that  which  asked  that  royal  answers  to 
petitions  should  be  given  before  money  was  voted.  The  King  re- 
fused his  consent,*  but  the  petition  is  a  sign-post  pointing  towards 
parliamentary  supremacy. 

Though  tbe  Commons  made  a  fairiy  liberal  grant,  and  Convoca- 
ticm  followed  suit,  Henry's  troubles  were  by  no  means  over.  Pro- 
tracted negotiations  were  being  conducted  with  Sootland,  and  since 
the  previous  May  attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  peace  with 
France,  on  the  basis  of  Isabella's  restoration  to  her  relatives.  The 
King  had  some  hopes  that  be  would  obtain  the  little  ex-Queen  as 
a  bride  for  bis  eldest  son,  but  the  Frendi  had  no  such  intention, 
and  in  July  Isabella  was  handed  over  with  her  jewels,  but  without 
her  dowry.  If  Henry  thought  that  he  was  thus  securing  himself 
from  attack  on  the  South  he  was  grievoiuly  mistaken.  English 
and  French  sailors  still  fought  in  the  Channel,*  in  June  the  Council 
had  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  declaring  war  on  France.'  Ready 
to  harass  the  English  King  in  every  possible  way,  the  French  were 
soon  in  correspondence  with  both  the  Scots  and  Owen  Glendow^. 
The  tatter's  rebellion  was  reaching  serious  proportions,  as  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  stir  up  a  war  of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon.* 
Welsh  students  at  Oxford  and  Welsh  labourers  working  in  England 

'  Rot  Pari.,  ui.  455-456* 

*  Haiey'tcaM  had  been  annulled  by  Riehud  and  reaniialled  in  1399  (Rot.  Pari., 
ui.  430,  434). 

'  IKd.,  45S.  '  Vik,  69.  'OrdinanGes,  u  I43-T4S- 

■  See  bi*  letteri  to  the  Scottiih  King  and  Iriib  chiefii,  Uik,  71-74. 
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were  flocking  home  to  rally  roond  their  leader.  Id  Wales  the 
inhabitant!  were  n^ecting  their  fields,  selling  their  stock  to  buy 
veapoDs,  and  meeting  secretly  to  plan  the  overthrow  of  English 
donaination.*  On  April  1st,  1401,  Owen  took  by  surprise  Conway 
Cartle,  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  North  Wale&  Parliament 
refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
knew  what  be  was  talking  about,  but  believed  that  methods  of  stem 
coercion  would  soon  bring  these  "barefooted  knares"  to  reascm. 
Even  Henry  shared  his  feeling,  for  when  in  June,  1401,  he  went  to 
Worcester  preparatory  to  a  punitive  expedition,  he  wrote  to  the 
Council  that  though  he  thought  it  wise  to  see  to  the  matter  in 
f>erson,  the  rebels  were  men  of  no  importance.*  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Harry  Hotspur  were  in  commuid  in  Wales,  and  tbroi^h 
their  efforts  Conway  was  regained,  a  success  which  induced  the  King 
to  return  to  Londoa  Renewed  disturbances  called  Henry  west- 
wards agEun  in  September,  when  be  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  for 
as  Anglesey,  but  he  was  back  in  London  on  November  1st,  when 
immediately  came  the  news  that  Owen  was  flaunting  his  dragon 
standard  before  tbe  walls  of  Camavon  on  his  way  to  besiege  Har- 
lech. To  add  to  these  troubles,  Ireland  was  once  more  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,'  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  over  a  member  of 
the  royal  &mily,  the  King's  son  Thomas,  as  Lieutenant.  At  home 
too,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
greeted  Henry's  accession  was  waning.  The  pl^ue  had  reappeared 
in  1400,  more  particularly  in  the  North,  and  in  1401  a  failure  of 
the  crops  sent  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  about  three  times  its  normal 
value.  TbB  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  it  was  proposed  in  Council 
to  temit  the  duty  on  imported  com,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  were  such  as  to  make  this  impossible.  Most  people 
were  doubtless  ignorant  of  this  refusal  to  grant  relief,  but  they  bad 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  fan  each  other's  grievances  in  the  peni- 
tential processions  oiganised  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Ilie 
parliamentary  subsidies  of  1401  were  raised  amid  "  murmuring  and 
smothered  curses  of  clergy  and  people  '\*     At  Norton  St.  Philip  in 

iRoL  Pvl.,  lit.  457;  Ellis,  LttUn,  and  Series,  i.  8.9. 
■  Otdiaaocet,  i.  133-135 ;  ii.  M-SS ;  Chtvm.  Hntry  is.,  34.35. 
■RebeUkin  had  bcolcen  out  immetGuely  aft«r  tbe  d^osition  at  Ridiard  H. 
(Proceedinga  of  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland  (Rolls  Series,  1877),  361-369). 
•U«l[,6o. 
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Somenetsbire  the  King's  tax-gatherer  was  slain  by  the  cloth  mer^ 
chantB  in  open  market,  at  Dartmouth  one  of  his  fellows  saved  his 
skin  only  by  escaping  to  sea  in  a  boat,  and  "at  Bristol  the  wives, 
acting  the  part  of  their  husbands,  gave  the  gatherers  a  like  rebuff, 
sometimes  giving  and  receiving  woonds  ".'  Men  had  begun  to  find 
that  the  millennium  had  not  come  with  the  change  of  dynasty,  that 
the  fair  promises  of  reform  were  as  far  from  fulfilment  as  ever,*  and 
that  royal  officials  still  purveyed  goods  and  refused  to  pay  for  them. 
Henry's  popularity  was  waning.  In  September  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  an  infernal  machine  with  poisoned  spikes,  surrep- 
titiously introduced  into  his  bed,  and,  surer  sign  than  all,  men  Ix^an 
to  whisper  that  the  late  King  was  not  dead.  "  Hie  peple  of  this 
land  b^an  to  grucche  against  Kyng  Harri,  and  beer  him  bevy  .  .  . 
and  desirid  to  have  again  Kyng  Richard.  Also  lettris  cam  to 
certayn  frendis  of  Kyng  Richard,  as  they  hadde  be  sent  from  hym- 
self,  and  saide  that  he  was  alive ;  wherof  moche  peple  was  glad  and 
desirid  to  have  him  Kynge  i^ain."  *  A  stranger  wandering  in  the 
Western  Hebrides,  having  been  identified  as  Richard,  was  sent 
over  to  the  Scottish  Court,  and  the  news  was  welcomed  with  delight 
by  Richard's  friends.  Emissaries  went  about  England  urging  m&t 
to  risein  arms  to  support  King  Richard,  more  particularly  certain 
Friars,  who  met  death  in  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  Public  opinion  was 
decidedly  on  their  side,  for  when  some  of  them  were  accused  of 
treason  in  London,  two  juries,  drawn  fi^m  the  City  and  from 
Holbom  respectively,  refused  to  convict,  and  one  empanelled  from 
Highgate  and  Islington  did  so  only  to  repent  and  come  weeping  to 
confess  its  error  to  the  surviving  Friars  after  the  execution.*  This 
outbreak  of  sedition  was  the  more  serious,  in  that  the  rebels  were 
said  to  be  in  communication  with  Owen  Glendower,  and  that  the 
Scots  vere  ready  to  make  use  of  the  pretender.  Moreover,  Charles 
VI.  commissioneid  one  of  Richard's  French  friends  to  go  to  Scotland 
and  find  out  the  truth  of  the  rumour.'    The  authorities  in  England 

'  Usk,  63 ;  Cal.  of  Patent  Roll*  (1401-1405),  516^17. 

*See  the  letter  of  Repyngdon  to  tbe  King  in  Uik,  65-69. 

*  BHglish  Ckrtm.,  33,  tranalating  Bxl^i  Comtm.,  389-390. 

*Eiilogii  CmCtK.,  393. 

'Documents  in  Architologia,  xxvili.  94-95.  The  envoy  was  the  Chronicler 
Cieton,and  payment  wbb  not  made  to  him  till  1410,  but  there  is  ration  to  believe  tliat 
his  mission  took  place  in  140:1.  See  ibid,,  80-81.  It  teems  that  Creton  was  qoite 
aanired  that  Richard  was  dead.     Seefaisletterto  the  Duke  of  BiiTgimdy,iMd., 91-94. 
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threw  scorn  on  the  whole  matter.  The  pretender  was  said  to  be  a 
certaiD  Thomas  Wardeof  Trumpington,  and  was  soon  known  as  the 
"  idol,"  or  the  "  mamaet  of  Scotland,"  even  Scottish  chroniclen  be- 
lieving him  to  be  mad.*  But  be  was  none  the  less  a  useful  weapon 
to  use  against  Henry,  and  the  other  events  of  IMS  did  little  to 
improve  the  outlook.  Id  Wales,  Owen  having  defeated  and  captured 
Lord  Grey  in  the  Spring,  carried  bis  triumph  further  in  June,  when 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  tbe  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  defeated 
in  battle  at  mietb  and  fell  into  his  hands.  A  retaliatory  raid  into 
Wales  by  the  King  in  person  failed  lamentably  in  September,  thanks 
to  the  fabian  tactics  of  the  Welsh  and  the  foul  weather.  On  the 
Scottish  border  the  English  record  was  more  encouraging.  In  Sep- 
tember a  Scottish  raiding  force  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mur- 
doch Stewart,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  was  intercepted  by  the 
Fercies  at  Humbleton  HilL  An  hour's  battle,  in  which  the  tactics 
of  Dupptin  Moor  and  Hallidon  Hill  were  repeated,  ended  in  the 
utter  deEeat  of  the  Scots,  who  never  reached  the  English  men-at- 
arms,  thanks  to  the  heavy  arrow  flight ;  "  not  a  noble,  kntght,  or 
squire  advanced  a  foot  till  the  Scots  had  been  rooted  by  the 
archers  ".  Many  Scottish  nobles,  including  the  two  leaders  with 
several  fVench  knights,  wc3«  among  the  captives.^  There  was  thus 
one  item  of  good  news  to  report  to  the  Parliament  that  met  on 
September  30th,  but  the  Chancellor  had  to  acknowledge  that  "  God 
was  punishing  this  kingdom  in  divers  manners".  Henry  had 
borrowed  large  sums  for  current  expenses,  and  Farliament  was  found 
ready  to  supply  his  need,  but  the  prevalent  uneasiness  was  reflected 
by  iJie  long  list  of  petitions,  which  included  a  complaint  that 
soldiers  had  been  impressed  and  not  paid  for  the  recent  Welsh 
campaign,  and  that  the  right  of  purveyance  was  still  abused. 

The  pent-up  storm  was  about  to  burst.  Henry  was  growing 
suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  Eldmund  Mortimer,  and  believing  his 
capture  by  Glendower  to  be  collusive,  refused  to  ransom  him,  with 
the  result  that  the  prisoner  by  contracting  a  marriage  alliance  with 
his  captor's  daughter  became  an  open  rebel,  and  in  December  he 
announced  that  he  meant  to  proclaim  Richard,  or  in  de&ult  the 

>Wyntolln,  iii.  76. 

*  Annaiti  Hfnriciiv.,  m-HT,  Ottcibourne,  336-333 ;  ChroH.Hinrj  iv,,3&-agi 
Rot.  Par].,  iii.  467 ;  Scotichionicon,  ti.  433-435 1  Wyntoun,  iii.  85-88. 
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rightful  heir,  his  own  nephew  the  Earl  of  Marcfa.'  This  actimi 
naturally  affected  the  Peicies,  not  only  because  Hotspur  iras 
Mortimer's  brother-in-law,  but  even  more  because  be  had  a  qtiazrel 
of  hb  own  with  the  King,  who,  he  complained  bitterly  in  1401, 
had  left  him  without  supplies  tot  the  Webb  war,  and  who  now  de- 
manded the  surrander  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  whom  he  had  taken 
at  Humbleton  HilL  His  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
appeared  on  friendly  terms  with  Hauy  at  the  Parliament  ot  1402, 
but  he  too  was  b^inning  to  press  for  money.  In  May,  1403,  while 
he  was  beleaguering  the  border  Castle  of  C^miston.he  wrote  to  ask 
that  the  arrears  due  to  him  and  bis  son  should  be  paid,  doiying  in 
a  second  letter  that  he  and  Hotspur  had  between  th^n  received 
£60,000  since  the  be^nning  t^  the  reign,  and  averring  tiiat 
£20,000  was  still  due.*  Though  the  Percies  had  certainly  received 
some  £40,000  or  so,  quite  apart  from  the  gifts  of  estates,  tiiey  had 
done  mudt  hard  work  for  the  new  dynasty.  But  their  lot  was  no 
woise  than  that  of  others.  Rutland,  now  Duke  of  York,  in  Aqui* 
taine,  the  King's  private  Secretary,  and  even  the  King's  sons,  Henry 
in  Wales  and  Thomas  in  Ireland,  all  complained  of  arrears  unpaid.' 
Despite  the  grants  of  Parliament,  Henry  had  to  levy  a  forced  loan 
to  pay  the  garrisons  in  South  Wales.  The  breach  between  Hony 
and  his  erstwhile  supporters  was  widening.  Full  of  plans  for  a 
new  invasion  of  Wales,  he  was  jounw^ng  north  to  help  the  Percies 
reduce  the  border  to  order,*  when  he  learnt  that  Hotspur  was  in 
arms,  but  not  against  the  Scots,  for  since  July  9th  he  had  been 
distributing  Richard's  badge  of  the  White  Hart  in  Qiesbire.'  The 
rebellion  was  spreading  rapidly.  Glendower  was  boldly  pushing 
forward,'  Douglas,  as  representing  the  Scots,  had  tiirown  in  his  lot 
with  his  recent  gaoler,^  even  Homas  Percy,  B^l  of  Worceeter, 
joined  bis  discontented  kinsmeo.'  It  seemed  as  though  Henry 
would  be  swept  away  by  this  combination  of  English  rebels  and 
Welsh  and  Scottish  eneuiiee.     A  serious  indictment  against  him 

'  Ellw,  Lttltrt,  znd  Series,  i.  34-aa. 

'  Wynlonn,  iiL  89.90 ;  ScatichroiiicMi,  ii.  435-43G 1  Ordinances,  i.  aoj-aos. 

lOtdinaoces,  11.63-63,68,69-70,78-79;  Royal  Lettere,  i.  85-8S. 

*  Lettd  to  the  Council  dated  July  loth ;  Otdtnancea,  i.  aob-TOj, 
'TraiMKi,  Appendix  C,  384;  jlnnnbi  i/mriti  itr.,  361 ;  Stili^i  ConlM.,  396. 

*  Royal  Letter!,  i.  13S-151. 

'  Wynunui,  iii.  go;  OttBrtMWnw,  241.  'Ottetbouine,  340. 
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was  issued  by  his  English  oppoaents.  They  averred  that  he  bad 
usurped  the  thione ;  though  he  had  bw<h7i  at  Doncaster  that  Richard 
should  Dot  be  deposed,  he  had  starred  him  to  death  and  Uien 
ignored  the  prior  claims  of  the  Earl  of  ISlarch  as  his  successor.  De- 
spite promises  to  the  contnuy,  he  had  wrung  taxes  and  tallages 
from  the  people,  and  had  influenced  elections  to  secure  a  Parliamoit 
in  his  favour.  The  only  personal  grievance  mentioned  was  the  re- 
fusal  to  ransom  Mortimer.  No  alluuon  it  will  be  noticed  was  made 
to  the  pseudo-Richard  in  Scotland,  the  Perdes  had  be^i  in  all 
Henry's  secrets,  and  knew  that  the  late  King  was  certainly  dead.* 
'Hie  positicm  seemed  desperate  save  for  one  fact.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  divided.  The  Scots  bod  not  had  time  to  move, 
Northumberland  was  still  raising  levies  in  the  North,  Owen  was 
far  away  in  South  Wales,  Hot^ur  was  in  Cheshire.  With  char- 
acteristic promptitude  Hmry  called  up  soldiers,  bat  many  cannot 
have  joined  his  standard  when  he  advanced  to  intercut  Hotspur, 
who  was  marching  south  to  join  the  Welsh.  At  Shrewsbury, 
which  refused  the  rebels  admission,  the  two  armies  met.  On  the 
following  day,  July  Slst,  royalists  and  rebels  put  their  quarrel  to 
the  test  of  battle  in  Hateleyfield,  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
town.  The  fight  was  long  and  furious.  In  its  earlier  stages  the 
rebels  gained  some  advantage,  thanks  to  their  splendid  Cheshire 
bowmen,  but  in  the  end  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  sur- 
rounded their  tqiponents,  whose  resistance  collapsed  towards  evening 
when  it  was  known  that  Hotspur  had  CaUen.  Thus  ended  "  one 
of  the  wyrste  bataylys  that  evyr  came  to  Inglonde  and  unkyndyst  ".* 
The  ringleader^  including  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  were  executed, 
but  the  fkri  of  Northumberland  was  still  at  large  and  marching 
southwards.  Westmorland,  bis  brother-in-law,  who  had  revised 
to  join  his  northern  neighbours  jn  their  plot,  was  sent  against  him, 
but  the  Earl  agreed  to  yield,  and  in  a  personal  interview  with 
Henry  at  York  was  pardoned,  though  he  was  kept  under  reetnint 
and  ordered  to  surrender  his  castles. 

The  battle  of  Shrewsbury  marks  the  final  decline  of  Heniy's 
short-lived  popularity.  Thanks  to  his  determined  spirit  and  to  the 
lack  of  cohesion  among  his  opponents,  he  had  been  able  to  defend 

■  Neveitbekw,  nse  wsB  made  of  the  «toiy  u)  an  tmofficud  mannst  (XtuMto /f Ml. 
i':  35). 
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bis  position,  but  tbe  insecurity  of  the  I^ncastrian  dynaat;  was 
made  amply  manifest  Had  tbey  poasessed  an  efficient  leader,  tbe 
rebels  must  have  triumpbed,  but  Hotspur  was  no  statesman,  bis 
father  was  a  vacillating  and  unconvindng  plotter,  wbile  not  much 
entliusiasm  could  be  aroused  for  tbe  possible  claimants  to  tbe 
tbrone  Neitber  tbe  lunatic  pretender  in  Scotland  nor  tbe  eleven- 
year-old  Earl  of  Marcb  was  likely  to  strike  popular  imagination. 
Indeed  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  beginning  to  retire  from  dynastic 
politics,  to  leave  tbe  field  open  for  that  struggle  between  great  men 
which  oltimately  developed  into  the  War  of  tbe  Rosea  Sk>wly  it 
came  to  realise  that  tbe  tax-gatherer  and  the  purveyor  were  per- 
manent phenomena  whoever  occupied  tbe  throne,  and  its  endeavours 
were  concentrated  more  on  wringing  concessions  from  an  embarrassed 
King  than  on  removing  one  ruler  to  substitute  another. 

On  bis  return  from  York,  Henry  had  to  go  again  to  Wales, 
where,  though  checked  in  one  engagement,  Glendower  was  more 
than  holding  his  own.  Piteous  appeals  for  help  reached  the  King 
and  bis  Council  from  the  upholders  of  tbe  English  cause  in  South 
Wales  and  the  Marches,  but  royal  intervention  was  of  little  avail. 
In  September  "  the  King  entered  Wales  and  quickly  returned  since 
the  country  was  impassable  for  horses  ".>  At  tiie  same  time,  though 
a  truce  bad  been  sealed  between  France  and  England,  and  further 
negotiations  were  proceeding,  this  did  not  prevent  a  continuance 
of  open  if  unofficial  war&re.  llie  Duke  of  Orleans  in  bis  private 
capacity  had  defied  Henry  in  due  form,  and  in  October  he  proceeded 
to  invade  Guienne,  while  his  uncle  and  rival  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy 
prepared  to  besiege  Calais.'  Privateers  from  both  countries  were 
%hting  in  the  Channel,  where  for  some  time  the  peaceful  merchant 
bad  been  tbe  pray  of  the  pirates,  tbe  English  s^ors  being  just  as 
aggressive  as  tbe  French.  Indeed  almost  every  maritime  district 
had  cause  to  complain  of  English  depredations,*  Castilian,  Portu- 
guese, Flemish,  and  Hanss  merchants  besides  those  of  France  being 
the  sufferers.  Retaliation  on  tbe  part  of  Fr^ch  and  Bretons  be- 
came serious  in  1408.  The  latter  had  been  stirred  to  action  by 
Olivier  de  Clisson,  'the.avowed  enemy  of  England,  and  Henry  &iled 
to  get  any  hold  on  tbe  duchy  by  marrying  the  regent,  the 
Ducbees  Joan,  whose  sul^ects  expelled   her  at  onc&      In  July 

■  Buhgii  Contin.,  398.  >  Poedeta,  viii.  336.  >RoL  Pari.,  ili.  539. 
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a  Breton  fleet  won  a  victory  off  St.  Mah^,  the  scene  of  the 
Eogluh  triumph  of  1S98,  and  then  swooped  down  on  the 
Chamiel  Islands,  and  landing  on  the  mainland  burnt  FiTmontb, 
whence  they  were  only  driven  after  a  great  conflict.'  It  was  found 
neceesary  to  provide  a  convoy  for  the  Bristol  merchantmen  sailing 
for  Bordeaux,*  and  a  fleet  fitted  oat  under  Sir  William  Wilford 
met  with  some  success  on  the  Breton  coast  The  year,  however, 
closed  with  the  news  that  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  had  luided  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  though  the  people  had  risen  and  driven  him  back  to 
his  shipe. 

niese  troubles  were  more  harassing  than  dangerous.  A 
systematic  invasion  of  Wales  would  have  reduced  Gleodower  for 
good  and  all,  if  command  of  the  sea  had  been  first  secured,  and 
the  quarrels  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  made  French  interven- 
tion in  English  affairs  only  an  intermittent,  if  not  quite  a  n^lig- 
ible,  danger.  But  Henry  by  his  n^lect  of  all  tilings  naval  had  lost 
command  of  the  sea,  and  he  found  the  high  rate  of  soldiers'  wages 
— a  shilling  a  day  for  men-at-arms  and  sixpence  a  day  for  archers — a 
serious  stumbUng-block  towards  equipping  a  really  efficient  army. 
Thus  while  England  was  at  war  throughout  1404-1406,  the  cam- 
paigns, if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  only  important  for  their 
indirect  influence  on  the  Crown,  by  the  drain  caused  on  its  re- 
sources. Meanwhile,  on  the  borders  of  Gasoony  the  French  steadily 
pushed  forward,  though  more  dangerous  seemed  to  be  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  to  the  Webh  rebels.  Early  in  the  year  a  French 
fleet  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Carnarvon  and  Harlech,  and  Owen's 
embassy  to  Paris  for  further  assistance  resulted  in  a  definite  alliance 
signed  on  June  14th.*  The  material  help  afforded  to  Glendower 
by  this  alliance  was  slight,  as  the  expedition  destined  to  his  aid 
spent  itself  in  a  useless  descent  upon  Falmouth,  but  for  some  time 
Owen  more  than  held  his  own  against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  as 
usual  was  ill  supplied  with  money.  However,  in  March,  1405,  the 
English  forces  won  a  fiurly  decisive  victory  at  Usk,  where  Owen's 
son  was  ci^tured,  an  event  from  which  the  chronicler  dates  the 
decay  of  the  Welsh  chieftain's   power.*     The  King  intended   to 

'St.  Oeays,  iii.  [04-114;  Royal  Letters,  L  167-16S,  330;  Annalts  Htnrtti  iv,, 
37s;  CkrotiieUtof  London,  6y6^;  Exlofii  CoMh'n,  395. 
»  Foeden,  viii.  235-336. 
'Sl  Deays,  iii.  164-168;  Foeden,  viii.  356,  365-368.  *Usk,  103. 
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follow  up  thia  success  ia  person,  but  more  pressing  concerns  called 
him  off  on  the  eve  of  departure,'  and  it  was  not  till  September  that 
be  was  able  to  make  a  short  and  quite  inglorious  incursion  into  the 
Principality.  France,  though  suffering  from  the  quarrels  of  Orleans 
and  Buigundy,  still  managed  to  annoy  ber  neighbour  by  an  un- 
successful attack  on  the  castle  of  Merk,  an  outwork  of  Calais,  and 
by  sending  a  considerable  force  under  the  Marshal  de  Rieux  to  help 
Glendower.  This  expedition  landed  at  MUford  early  in  August, 
1406,  and  though  it  fiuled  before  Haverford  West  and  Tenby,  and 
had  its  ships  taken  by  an  Engliab  fleet,  helped  to  reduce  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan,  but  returned  to  France  in  November,  save  a  small 
band,  which,  owing  to  a  lack  of  ships,  had  to  wait  till  the  following 
spring.' 

During  all  this  time  Henry  had  been  hampered  hy  Parliament, 
which  in  the  session  of  January,  1104,  showed  little  enthusiasm 
for  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  manifesting  no  anger  at  the  recent 
treadiery  of  the  Percies,  and  begging  the  King  to  deal  leniently 
with  Northumberland.  Nor  was  it  interested  in  the  war,  except  so 
&r  as  the  piracy  in  the  Channel  affected  the  commercia)  classes, 
and  BO  far  as  it  was  a  weapon  wherewith  to  threaten  the  Ein^ 
but  it  did  show  a  determined  readiness  to  pick  holes  in  domestic 
administration,  llie  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  tiie  Commons,  com- 
plained ot  the  mismanagement  of  the  Crown  lands,  the  lavish 
bestowal  of  annuities,  and  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  royal  booae- 
hold,  with  more  than  a  hint  that  no  money  would  be  fortbcoming 
unless  these  complaints  were  attended  to.  As  a  result,  four  of  the 
King's  attendants,  including  his  Confessor,  were  removed,  and  most 
of  the  foreigners  at  Court  were  ordoed  home,  including  all  the 
Queen's  Breton  train  save  her  two  daughten.  Certain  revenues, 
estimated  to  yield  £12,100  per  annum,  were  allocated  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  household,  excluding  the  Chamber  and  Great  Ward- 
robe. To  all  this  the  King  gave  a  smiling  consent,  owning  that 
the  household  had  been  extravagantly  run,  and  bowing  to  the 
desires  of  his  Parliament  in  every  way.'  Cheered  by  this  success, 
Parliament  proceeded  to  claim,  as  of  ancient  right,  the  immunity 

'Ordioances,  i.  a5i-ji53. 

*St.  DenyB.iii.  322-328  J  Ufuna,  137;  MonBtrdet,  i.  S1.84;  A»»aUs  Htnrid  iv., 

*  Rot.  P«L,  iii.  5»3-5a5.  5^-S'9-  5^h  54'  I  Ckron.  finny  iv.,  36-39. 
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of  members  and  their  attendants  from  arrest  while  attending  to 
their  parliamentary  duties,  but  the  great  battle  of  the  session  was 
over  the  qaestion  of  supply.  The  Commons,  living  up  to  past 
traditions,  refused  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  revenue  would  not 
cover  all  expenses.  Iliey  reminded  the  King  that  he  possessed 
the  fiiU  revenue  of  the  Crown,  including  the  customs  so  largely  ea- 
hanced  in  King  Richard's  day,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
wardship  of  the  estates  of  such  nobles  as  were  under  age;  To  this 
Henry  stoutly  retorted  that  he  must  have  a  grant  as  well ;  in  the 
matter  of  money  he  could  not  afford  to  give  way.  Only  a  few 
months  previously  he  had  been  obliged  to  ask  the  clergy  to  make 
him  a  special  grant  for  the  Welsh  war,  and  quite  apart  from 
questions  of  extrav^ance,  the  rebellion  in  Wales  had  deprived  him 
of  an  annual  if60,000  usually  raised  in  that  country.'  At  length 
Parliament  agreed  to  vote  an  entirely  new  form  of  subsidy,  consist- 
ing of  one  shillmg  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  rental  of  all  lands 
and  tenements,  and  the  same  sum  on  every  pound's  worth  of  mov- 
ables, but  the  grant  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  all  the  re- 
cords relating  to  the  levy  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  moneys  thus 
collected  were  to  be  paid  to  special  commissioners,  and  not  expended 
on  other  purposes  than  the  war.'  It  is  evident  that  the  Commons 
were  intensely  suspicious  of  royal  book-keeping. 

The  carping,  not  to  say  hostile,  attitude  of  Parliament  was  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  Henry's  position  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
significant  that  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Richard  II.  were 
laid  before  the  House.  It  was  this  periiaps,  as  well  as  the  sullen 
and  dangerous  demeanour  of  the  Percies,  which  took  Henry  to  the 
North  in  the  early  summer,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize 
and  execute  a  certain  William  Sale,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  carried  out  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Gloucester 
at  Calais.  According  to  his  own  confession  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Richard,  which  had  been  spread 
broadcast  over  England  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he  owned 
that  though  there  was  a  man  in  Scotland  much  resembling  Richard, 
he  was  not  really  the  ex- King.  *  Though  it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 

>  Ustc,  SG. 

■  Anrmla  Htnriti  iv.,  379-3Si ;  Otterboame,  340-347 ;  Cal.  of  Lettet  Book  I., 
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with  the  chronicler  that  the  execution  of  Serle  struck  a  death-blow  to 
the  story  that  Richard  still  lived,'  it  does  mark  the  end  of  the  period 
when  this  rumour  proved  a  real  danger.  The  second  Parliament  of 
1404  met  at  Coventry.  This  assembly  earned  the  name  of  "un- 
learned "  from  contemporaries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Henry  issued 
orders  that  no  lawyers  were  to  be  returned.  The  unprincipled  be- 
haviour of  lawyers  in  Parliament  had  been  a  matter  of  comment  in 
Edward  III.'s  day,  and  so  recently  as  140S  the  Commons  had  spoken 
in  strong  terms  of  their  ignorance,  falseness,  and  deceit,*  but  Henry's 
action  may  have  been  due  to  anti-clerical  influences,  lawyer  and 
cleric  being  closely  allied  though  not  always  identical,  and  one 
chronicler  is  led  to  describe  the  Coventry  assembly  as  a  "lay 
Parliament".*  At  any  rate  strong  anticlerical  prejudice  b^an  to 
appear,  so  soon  as  the  Chancellor  had  apologetically  pointed  out 
that  the  supplies  recently  voted  were  exhausted.  In  reply  the 
Commons  suggested  that  besides  the  old  proposals  of  resuming  the 
Crown  lands  and  suspending  the  payment  of  royal  pensions,  all,  or 
at  least  some,  of  the  clerical  possessions  should  be  seized  for  one 
year.  For  some  time  Parliament  had  been  casting  envious  eyes  on 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  though  the  idea  of  partial  or  com- 
plete disendowment  undoubtedly  owed  its  origin  to  the  writings 
of  Wycliflfe,  and  to  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  all  those  who  advocated  such  a  course  were  Lollards.  The 
party  which  advised  the  confiscation  of  clerical  property  was  largely 
recruited  from  those  who  desired  to  transfer  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  their  own  shoulders,  or  froni  such  courtiers  as  found  that  this 
was  the  only  way  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  salaries.*  The  purely  spiritual  idea  originated  by  Wyclifc 
was  doomed  to  failure  by  the  fact  that  politicians  had  taken  it  up 
for  their  own  ends.  Archbishop  Arundel,  supported  by  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops,  easily  defeated  the  present  proposition,  by  show- 
ing that  in  recent  years  the  clergy  had  shown  greater  liberality  in 
voting  money  than  the  Commons.'  Instead  the  King  secured  a 
double  subsidy,  the  renewal  of  the  customs  duties  for  two  years, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  land  tax,  though  in  return  he  had  to 

lAnnaUa  HtnrUi  iv.,  391.  'Rot.  Put.,  iii.  504. 

•  Ottexboome,  250.  ' AmtaUi  HtnriciiB.,  373- 

^  Ibid.,  391-394;   Walungbam,  ii.  365-267.     For  clerical  grants  in  1404  tee 
Wilkina,  CotKtUa,  iii.  379-281. 
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promise  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  alienations  of 
Crown  property  since  1867.' 

Parliamentary  difficulties  were  over  for  the  present,  but  heavy 
clouds  were  gathering  once  more  on  the  political  horizon.  The 
rumblings  of  the  approaching  storm  were  heard  in  February,  1406, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  smu^le  away  the  two  Mortimer 
boys  &om  Windsor.  Tliey  were  quickly  recaptured,  but  not  before 
it  appeared  that  they  were  being  taken  to  Wales,  so  that  with  the 
help  of  Glendower  and  their  rebel  uncle  "  thei  myte  rejoyse  the 
crowne,  as  the  rit  eyeres  of  Ynglond  ".*  Consequent  inquiry  re- 
vealed much  disloyalty  among  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the  King. 
It  was  his  own  cousin,  Constance  of  York,  who  had  organised  the 
escape  of  the  young  Mortimers,  and  was  captured  with  them. 
When  she  appeared  before  the  Council  on  February  17tb,  she  threw 
all  the  blame  on  her  brother  the  Duke  of  York  (the  Aumile  of 
earlier  days),  whom  she  accused  of  plotting  the  death  of  the  King. 
TTie  young  Earl  of  Nottingham,  son  of  Henry's  old  antagonist  in 
the  lists  at  Coventry,  was  likewise  implicated,  and  even  Archbishop 
Arundel  fell  under  suspicion,  and  had  to  take  a  solemn  oath  deny- 
ing all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.*  Nottingham  was  forgiven,  but 
the  lady  was  imprisoned  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  York  was  sent 
to  Pevensey  where  he  remained  in  custody  for  "  seventeen  weeks  or 
more,"  though  by  June  he  was  once  more  at  large  and  in  the  King's 
service. 

The  main  storm  burst  in  April.  Northumberland's  name  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  Mortimer  plot,  indeed  he  was  at  the 
moment  far  more  loyal  than  he  had  been  for  some  time.  This  in 
itself  was  an  evil  omen,  for  he  was  beginning  once  more  to  sign 
himself  aflectionately  "  Your  Mattathias  "  in  his  letters  to  the  King, 
j  ust  as  he  had  done  on  the  eve  of  the  1 408  rebellion.*  On  March  22nd 
he  was  present  at  the  Council  board  at  Westminster,  but  by  April  dis- 
quieting rumours  caused  the  appointment  of  a  special  Commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  North.*  Thb  may  have  concerned  the  I^-I's 
attempt  to  seize  hb  rival  Westmorland  as  be  lay  in  the  castle  of 
Sir  Ralph  Viner  on  the  Scottish  border.*     In  any  case  by  April 

1  RoL  Pul.,  iii.  546,  S4g.  'Capgnve,  38S-2S9. 

^ AimaUi  Htnrici  iv.,  398-399;  Walsingham,  ii.  68;  Eulogii  Contin,,  40a; 
Otteiboucnc,  350;  DocumenM  in  Dugdale,  MoniiBticon,  vi,  355. 

*0idintuice8,  ii.  103-104.     Cf,  i.  304-205. 
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35th  the  King  had  hastened  north  as  far  as  Ponte&act,  whence  he 
issued  writs  empowering  certain  persons  to  receive  into  the  King's 
grace  such  people  as  had  adhered  to  "  Henry  late  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, rebel  and  traitor,  in  his  last  cominginto  England  ".^  The 
trouble  seems  to  have  died  down,  for  Henry  turned  back,  and  on 
May  8th  was  at  Worcester,  contemplating  an  invasion  of  Wales. 
Here  he  received  news  that  Lord  Bardolf,  a  magnate  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  bound  by  close  ties  to  the  Percy  interest,  had 
slipped  away  to  the  North  instead  of  serving  in  Wales.  By  the  38th 
the  King  was  at  Derby  once  more  on  his  way  northwards,  fully 
aware  that  rebellion  was  now  openly  avowed  by  Northumberland, 
Bardolf,  and  the  lately  pardoned  Nottingham.  These  men  were  all 
out  for  private  ends.  Northumberland  and  Bai-dolf  had  both  been 
in  arms  before :  Nottingham  was  the  heir  of  Henrjr's  old  rival  of 
1897,  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  a  more  popular  and  sensa- 
tional element  was  introduced  into  the  rising  by  the  adherence  of 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  man  beloved  by  his  Yorkshire  flock. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Scrope  was  an  honest  opponent 
of  Government  policy.  He  subscribed  to,  if  he  did  not  actually  draw 
up,  a  manifesto  demanding  the  summons  of  a  free  and  open  Parlia- 
ment representing  all  the  estates,  at  which  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reform  the  government,  in  view  of  the  intolei-able  burdens  laid  on 
the  clergy  and  the  oppression  which  weighed  on  all  classes,  to  pro- 
tect men  from  being  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  lands,  to  remove 
the  heavy  burdens  laid  by  taxation  and  legislation  on  gentles, 
merchants,  and  commons,  to  punish  the  prodigal  use  of  money 
wrung  from  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  external  enemies,  and  to  protect  trade.  Further  the 
Welsh  had  promised  that  they  would  gladly  submit  to  English  rule 
if  tiiese  reforms  were  carried  out.^  Apart  from  an  obvious  allusion 
to  Nottingham's  loss  of  hb  paternal  inheritance,  this  manifesto  is 
eminently  popular  in  tone.  It  is  a  protest  against  Henry's  recent  in- 
terference in  parliamentary  elections  and  his  extravagance,  it  places 
the  grievances  of  the  middle  class  and  the  merchants  in  the  fore&ont, 
and  if  it  hints  at  an  understanding  with  the  Welsh  rebels,  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  unpatriotic:  Above  all  it  emphasises  the  grievances  of  the 
clergy,  and  perhaps  here  it  solves  the  problem  of  Scrope's  disloyalty. 

'  Poedera,  viii.  394-395- 

*Aiiiu>t4t  Htnnci  iv.,  403-405,  tranBlating  the  original  English  dociuneDt.     Cf. 
Bulogii  Cditin.,  405-40O;  Ckron.  Hem.  iv.,  44;  Capgrave,  aSg. 
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Under  the  leadeisbip  of  their  Archbishop  the  men  of  York 
sallied  out  of  the  city,  ti^ether  with  Nottingham,  who  had  hastily 
raised  a  force  as  be  marched  north' — in  all  some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  strong.  At  Shipton  they  were  met  by  Westmorland  and 
the  King's  son  John,  who  had  already  routed  a  body  of  imurgents 
at  Topeliffe,  near  Thirsk.  There  on  May  29th  Westmorland 
opened  negotiations,  as  a  result  of  which  Sm>pe,  Nottingham,  and 
three  other  leaders  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Most  of  the 
chroniclers  tell  how  Westmorland  secured  his  end  by  pretending 
sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  rebeb,  only  to  arrest  the  leaders 
when  their  followers  had  dispersed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Scrope  and 
Nottingham  were  taken  under  escort  to  Pontefract,  which  the 
King  reached  on  June  Snl.'  Henry  advanced  to  the  Aicbbiebop's 
Palace  at  Bishopthorpe,  two  miles  from  York,  and  ordered  the 
piistmers  to  be  brought  oa  thittier.  Tiiough  Archbishop  Arundel 
arrived  in  haste  to  urge  the  King  to  hold  his  hand  against  a 
brother  primate,  Henry  prevaricated.'  He  induced  the  Archbishop 
to  breakfast  with  him,  and  in  the  meimtime,  as  Sir  William 
Gascoign^  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  refused  to  pass 
sentence  on  a  prelate  and  a  peer,  neither  of  whom  came  under  his 
jurisdiction,  an  informal  court,  [resided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Sir  lltomas  Beaufort,  assbted  perhaps  by  Sir  William 
Fulthorpe,  condemned  the  unfortunate  men  to  death  without  any 
pretence  of  trial.*  The  heads  of  Scrope,  Nottingham,  and  two 
knights  fell  under  the  headsman's  aze  that  same  morning  in  the 
6elds  hard  by  the  city  walls 

Northumberiand  had  been  playing  the  usual  coward's  game, 
negotiating  for  Scottish  and  Frandi  help,*  but  raising  not  a  finger 
to  assist  the  Yorkshire  rebels.  Now  with  Bardolf  he  retreated 
before  the  King,  who  advanced  against  the  northern  castles. 
Warkworth,  Berwick,  and  Alnwick  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  si^eMAnnon  brought  up  against  them,  and  by  the 
end  of  July,  the  two  faint-hearted  leaders  having  taken  refuge 
in  Scotland,  all  resistance  had  ceased. 

>  OidiiuuiMS,  i.  364.  ■  Foedera,  viii.  398, 

*A»ntikt  Hmria  iv.,  408.409 ;     Bulopi  ConUn,,  407, 

*GaBcoigne,  L«c>  »  Llbro  Vtrilahim,  325-336;  Chrm.  Htn.  iv.,  43;  Aimaltt 
Htnrici  iv.,  409. 

■Rot.  Fail.,  iii.  605. 
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CHAPTER  XVni 

THE  TRIDUPH  OF  HENBV  IV.  AND  THE!  STBUQQLB  OF  PARTIES 
(1405-1418) 

THE  suppression  of  the  Scrope  rebellioa  marks  a  turning-point 
in  the  reign.  From  this  time  forward  the  dynasty  was 
secure.  It  is  true  that  many  were  aghast  at  the  execution  of  an 
archbishop,  the  news  of  which  spread  even  to  the  far  North,  where 
it  was  considered  worthy  of  record  in  the  Icelandic  Annals.'  Pil- 
grimages were  made  to  Scrope's  tomb  in  York  Minster,  his  remains 
b^an  to  perform  miracles,  and  men  noted  with  superstitious  awe 
that  the  field  of  his  execution  brought  forth  a  crop  such  as  had  oot 
been  seen  for  many  a  year.^  Arundel  took  to  his  bed  with  grief, 
and  men  began  to  whisper  darkly  that  the  judgment  of  God  had 
fallen  on  the  King.  As  he  rode  north  from  York  in  a  blinding 
storm,  he  felt  as  though  a  blow  had  been  struck  him,  and  dming 
the  night,  as  he  lay  at  Green  Hammerton,  he  woke  up  with  the  cry 
"  Traitors  I  ye  have  thrown  fire  over  me  ".  He  entered  Ripon  next 
day  a  very  sick  man,  and  had  to  retire  to  bed  for  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  an  eruption  had  broken  out  on  his  face  and  hands,* 
The  disease,  whether  leprosy  or  not,  was  beyond  the  medical  re- 
sources of  the  age  to  cure,  though  the  attacks  were  a[^>arently  in- 
termittent and  between  whiles  his  health  was  normal  Considering 
his  adventurous  youth  and  the  stormy  trials  of  his  five  years  of 
kingship,  the  attack  is  not  inexplicable,  but  it  was  a  sad  reward  to 
see  the  joy  of  life  fiide  away  just  when  the  clouds  were  clearing 
from  his  sky.  It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  his  enemies  to  refnun 
from  using  the  coincidence  of  his  illness  with  the  death  of  Scrope 
to  point  a  moral.     Still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  suspicion  of 

>  fglenildr  AnntUar,  3S0. 

^Annalts  Hnrici  >«.,  409-410;  Ckrm,  Httt.  jr.,  49. 

■  Gascoignc,  Loti  €  Libra  VrHtalum,  338  (th«  report  of  an  eyewitnciB).    Cf. 
anoltiei  account  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  370-371. 
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tre&chery  on  the  p&rt  of  Westmorland,  little  fault  could  have  beeo 
found  with  the  King's  action  on  moral  grounds.  Scrope  and 
Nottingham  were  taken  in  arms  against  the  King,  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  arch-traitor  Northumberland  and  marching  to  join 
his  forces.  If  they  had  not  beai  allowed  l^al  trial,  this  was  an 
unusual  luxury  iu  days  of  turmoil.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  on  the  grave  of  one  whose  rectitude 
of  life  was  crowned  by  dignity  in  its  last  moments,  we  must  confess 
that  his  execution  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  access  of  blind  rage 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  not  even  "  a  sign  of  a  mind  and  moral 
power  already  decaying," '  but  a  deliberate  act  of  what  Henry 
believed  to  be  justice. 

The  success  of  this  forceful  action  is  seen  in  the  way  the  power 
of  Henry's  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  dwindled 
from  this  time  forward.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  English  arms 
wore  down  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales,  where  the  King's  presence 
was  never  again  necessary,  though  his  eldest  son  was  commissioned, 
at  the  request  of  Parliament,  to  be  in  continual  command  there."  In 
1406  Owen  lost  another  son  in  battle^and  so  obvious  was  the  Eng- 
lish success  during  the  years  1406-1407,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  personally  thanked  in  Parliament  for  his  services,  though  a 
slight  check  had  been  recently  experienced  by  the  loss  of  Aberyst- 
vrith  Castle  within  a  few  days  of  its  capture.  In  1406  the  fugitive 
Earl  of  Northumberland  visited  Wales,  but  his  presence  failed  to 
improve  Welsh  prospects,  despite  the  fears  of  Parliament,  though  it 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  signed  a  solemn  deed  with  Owen 
and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  for  the  division  of  England  and  Wales 
between  them — when  they  should  have  conquered  it.*  In  July, 
1408,  the  Prince,  moving  from  Hereford,  started  a  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  tall  of  Aberystwith,  and  of  Harlech  early  in  1409. 
During  the  siege  of  this  last  castle  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  who 
had  conducted  the  defence,  died,  and  his  wife,  Glendower's  daughter, 
her  children,  and  her  mother  fell  into  English  hands.  Wales  was 
still  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  but  organised  rebellion  was  over,  for 
Glendower  was  little  more  than  a  fugitive,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  and  hiding  in  caves  and  thickets,  till  his  death  in  1416.* 

■  Stobbs,  iii.  53.  ■  Rot  P(ul.,  iii.  569. 

■Ascribed  to  1405  in  CAriMt./fni,  in.,  40-41.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  [cTerted  to 
in  Rot.  Patl.,  iii.  606. 

•  Usk,  129. 
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The  rebellion,  which  he  had  led,  had  been  crushed  by  the  steady 
perseverance  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  son.  Indeed  the  Welsh  risii^ 
had  only  been  formidable  because  of  its  threatened  combination 
with  Englbh  revolts.  This  danger  too  had  now  passed,  though  in 
1408  Northumberland  made  one  last  poor  effort.  Failing  to  receive 
a  very  warm  reception  in  Scotland,  Bardolf  and  be  had  wandered 
not  only  to  Wales  but  also  to  France  in  the  hope  of  assistance. 
Back  in  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1407,  they  determined  onoe 
more  to  try  their  fortunes  in  England  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising 
the  country  in  the  name  of  King  Richard,  thout^h  the  Eari  had 
never  seen  the  "  phantom  "  during  his  stay  in  Scotland  They  took 
too  seriously  perhaps  the  encouragement  of  certain  Scottish  nobles, 
"Go  forth,  for  England  is  with  you".'  Crossing  the  Border  in 
February,  they  advanced  into  Yorkshire,  being  joined  by  a  small 
body  of  the  disaffected,  many  of  them  clerics,'  who  had  doubtless 
not  forgiven  the  deatii  of  Scrope,  but  they  were  easily  defeated  on 
Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  who  it  is  said  had  encouraged  their  invasion.  Both 
Northumberland  and  Bardolf  were  slain,  and  in  the  summer  Henry 
stamped  out  the  last  sparks  of  sedition  in  the  North. 

The  Scottish  Government  had  discouraged  this  last  vain  venture 
of  Northumberland,*  as  Henry  now  held  a  valuable  hostage  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  Scots.  King  Robert  III.,  realising  that  his 
end  was  near  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  heir,  Prince  James, 
(David  of  Rothesay  was  long  dead)  amid  the  party  turmoils  of  lus 
kingdom,  had  despatched  him  secretly  to  France,  but  as  his  ship 
was  passing  Flamborough  Head  it  was  captured  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1406,  by  some  sailors  of  Cley  in  Norfolk,  who  handed  over  their 
prisonoB  to  their  Kin^.  Though  a  Scottish  chronicler  waxed 
sarcastic  on  the  way  Englishmen  ever  had  of  forgetting  about 
truces  when  convenient  to  do  so,*  and  an  Englbh  chronicler  evaded 
the  chai^  somewhat  lamely  by  explaining  there  was  a  truce  by 
land  but  not  by  sea,^  there  is  no  official  record  of  a  truce  after 
Easter,  1405,  and  both  sides  were  indulging  in  acts  of  hostility.  In 
any  case,  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  a  chance  slip,  and 
Parliament  b^^ed  the  King  not  to  surrender  "  lightly  the  Scotti^ 

>  Bulogii  Cmitin.,  4I1. 

■CbI.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1401-1408),  471 ;  Foedera,  viiL  345. 

*  Wynloun,  lii.  93.  *  Ibtd^  96.         '  Atmaltt  Hmrki  iv.,  418. 
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prisoners  whom  thanks  to  Grod  he  bad  in  his  hands  ".*  On  the  very 
day  that  his  son  was  captured  at  sea  Robert  IIL  breathed  his  last,^ 
and  the  r^^ncy  of  Scotland  devolved  on  his  brother  Albany,  who 
was  quite  well  pleased  that  the  boy  king  should  be  absent  from 
the  country.  Thus  Henry  was  able  to  keep  the  Scottish  r^ent  in 
restraint  by  threatening  to  release  his  rightful  lord,  muntaining 
thereby  a  state  of  6trul  peace  between  the  two  countries  till  the 
end  of  his  reign.  On  the  side  of  France,  Henry  was,  after  long 
delays,  equally  sticcessful.  The  rivalry  betwem  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  had  brought  that  country  to  the  edge  of 
civil  war,  and  in  1407  the  King  found  the  French  Government 
growing  amenable,  so  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  banning  of  the 
reign  French  envoys  were  received  in  England.  Matters  had  come 
to  a  crisis  in  France,  Orleans  having  fallen  under  his  rival  Bur- 
gundy's  dagger,  and  this  may  have  helped  on  the  n^otiations. 
On  December  7th  a  short  truce  till  the  following  April  was 
signed,*  and  the  truces  with  France,  Flanders,  and  Brittany  were  re- 
newed in  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1409,  when  for  the  first 
time  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  mentioned  as  a 
possible  wife  for  the  future  Henry  V.  Henry's  time  was  coming. 
Before  long  the  tables  were  to  be  entirely  turned,  and  parties  in 
France  would  be  appealing  for  English  help,  not  English  rebeb 
seeking  supporters  among  the  French  King's  subjects. 

Thus  foreign  complications  and  internal  rebellion  ceased  to 
threaten  in  any  serious  form  from  1406  onwards,  but  the  rest  of 
the  reign  was  by  no  means  free  from  grave  problems  of  government 
Parliament  became  more  loquacious,  and  continued  its  policy  of 
active  interference  with  the  executive,  while  at  Court  dangerous 
divisions  showed  themselves  among  the  advisers  of  the  King.  In 
the  Parliament  of  1406  the  Speaker  explained  that  the  chief 
demand  of  the  Commons  was  "  good  and  abundant  governance  ". 
The  business  of  this  session,  as  outlined  by  the  Chancellor,  was  the 
protection  of  the  Sing's  subjects  in  Wales,  France,  Ireland,  and  on 

■  Rot.  Pail.,  iii.  jSo. 

*  April  4th,  W}mtoiin,iii.  98;  Scoticbronicon,  ii.  439-440.  In  1406  Palm  Sunday 
fell  on  Apdl  4tb,  not  on  Much  30th  u  in  Wyli«,  JJihtj  IV.,  ii.  3S7. 

*Poedera,  ¥111,499,  504-509;  Ordinancei,  i,  303-304,  Monsttelet,  i.  154-164;  St. 
Denys,  iii.  730-744.  Orleans  wai  murdered  on  November  ayi,  and  the  Mfe-con- 
dnct  for  the  French  ambawadora  was  dated  September  aTtb,  to  negotiationa  had 
began  before  this  event. 
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the  Scottish  march,  which  gave  the  Commons  their  opportunity  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  defence.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  in 
command  in  Wales,  but  the  defence  of  the  seas  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  certain  merchants,  to  whom  were  allotted  certain  taxes  for  the 
muDtenance  of  a  fleet  bearing  two  thousand  men,  exclusive  of 
sailors,  in  summer  and  half  that  number  in  winter.'  Su(^  a  plan 
is  typical  of  the  parliamentary  ideas  of  the  period.  Profound  dis- 
trust of  the  executive  induced  the  Commons  to  hand  over  the 
functions  of  government  to  private  persons,  but  characteristically 
without  providing  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  the  woi'k.  At  the  end 
of  sis  months'  trial  the  scheme  was  found  unworkable,  and  was 
cancelled  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,*  for  though  it  was  ob> 
viously  suggested  by  the  success  which  had  attended  Philpot's 
private  intervention  in  the  early  days  of  Richard  II. 's  reign,  the 
Government  now,  with  all  its  faults,  was  more  efficient  than  any 
unofficial  body  could  be.  The  King  as  usual  was  in  terrible  straits 
for  money — he  had  even  to  borrow  lai^  sums  from  the  Londoners 
to  marry  his  daughter  Philippa.*  The  Commons  had  their  own 
theories  to  account  for  the  deficit,  declaring  that  the  King  was 
being  cheated  by  his  customs  officers  and  other  financial  officials, 
and  insisting  on  a  stringent  inquiry  into  the  matter.*  They  de- 
manded the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  about  the  Court,  though 
later  as  a  great  concession  they  allowed  them  to  stay  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fines,  and  requested  that  they  should  he  allowed  to  appoint 
auditors  of  the  accounts  in  addition  to  those  nominated  by  the 
King.  Here  for  once  Henry  showed  fight,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  the  point,  in  return  for  a  small  grant  of  money  to 
cover  current  expenses. 

Heresy  was  the  only  other  subject  of  first-rate  importance  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  this  Parliament.  Lords  and  Commons 
were  agreed  that  the  Lollards  were  a  great  danger  to  the  body 
politic,  both  in  their  attacks  on  private  property  and  in  their  con- 
tinued insbtance  that  Richard  II.  was  still  alive,  therefore  they 

'Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  567,  568-571. 

*Ibid.,  6(M-6o3,  6101  Poedcra,  viji.  449,  435. 

*Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  48. 

*Ihid.,  48;  Rot.  PaiL,  iii,  576.  There  ia  evidence  that  in  1409  certain  moneys 
paid  to  the  royal  officials  never  reached  the  Exchequer  (Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I., 
82-83). 
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asked  that  the  laws  dealing  with  heretics  should  be  etcengthened 
by  compelling  dvil  magvitratefl  to  take  cognisance  of  heterodoxy 
without  a  special  commiseioD.  Though  accepted  by  the  King,  the 
petition  was  never  issued  as  a  statute,  and  ao  far  as  we  know  never 
acted  upon,  thanks  perhaps  to  Archbishop  Arundel's  opposition  to 
the  transference  of  clerical  power  to  the  state.  More  likely  it  be- 
came a  dead  letter  owing  to  the  growing  rivalry  among  the  King's 
entourage,  for  the  petition  marks  the  first  appearance  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  politics.  It  was  directly  under  hb  patronage  that  it 
was  put  forward,'  indeed  it  runs  on  the  lines  which  he  adopted 
towards  this  type  of  legislation  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
he  apparently  had  entered  politics  as  the  avowed  opponent  of 
Arundel,  and  the  supporter  of  the  growing  rival  faction  of  the 
Beauforts.  It  is  here  that  we  mark  the  first  traces  of  those  divisions 
among  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  which  were  ulti- 
mately to  bring  about  its  downfall.  Arundel  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  "Continual  Council,"  and  in  January,  1407,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Chancery,  an  ofSce  he  had  not  occupied  since  the  first 
few  days  of  the  reign.*  He  represented  the  old  order  of  things — 
the  constitntional  party  which  believed  in  curbing  royal  power  in 
the  interests  of  a  baronial  oligarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beau- 
fort brothers  were  more  definitely  representative  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  itself,  and  perhaps  in  a  way  a  better  edition  of  the  Court 
party  of  past  days.  Ever  since  Henry's  accession  they  had  all  been 
prominent  in  the  atTairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  eldest,  John  E^rl 
of  Somerset,  had  been  Chamberlain  of  England  since  1399,^  and 
Captain  of  Calais,  and  with  his  youngest  brother  Thomas  bad 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  Welsh  War.  Thomas  had  also  served 
as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  Northern  parts,  and  had  had  a  share  in 
subduing  the  rebels  of  1405,  but  the  brains  of  the  family  were  to 
be  found  in  Henry,  who  was  Chancellor  from  February,  1403,  till 
he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Winchester  on  the  death  of  William 
of  Wykeham  in  1404.  He  now  figured  as  a  member  of  the  "  Con- 
tinual Council,"  having  also  started  his  career  of  banker  to  the 
Crown  by  a  loan  of  ,^600.*  It  soon  became  (4>parent  that  he  and 
Arundel  were  struggling  for  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  that 
Beaufort  had  secured  the  support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 

'Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  5S3.  'Foedera,  viii.  4G4. 

■Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1399-1401),  179.  <  Foedeia,  viii.  448. 
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been — so  legend  says — under  bis  uncle's  guatdtamhip  while  astudent 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Tbe  Prince  was  a  brilliant  young  man 
of  twenty.  He  was  about  tbe  average  height,  slender,  and  long  in 
the  face,  with  a  prominent  nose  and  flat  forehead  crowned  by  thick 
brown  hair.  He  wag  athletic,  a  swift  runner  and  mighty  jumper, 
but  not  very  fond  of  the  lists  or  of  hunting  and  hawking ;  not  very 
ready  of  tongue,  he  was  wise  in  judgment  and  resourceful,  a  reader 
as  well  as  a  man  of  action.'  His  animal  spirits  found  vent  in  other 
less  commendable  directions.  Though  he  did  not  take  part  with 
his  brothers  Thomas  and  John  in  the  affray  in  Eastcheap  when  they 
came  to  blows  with  the  Londoners,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
gay  suppers  at  the  house  of  Lewes  John  in  the  Vintry  where  the 
King's  sons  were  entertained,^  and  he  was  credited  with  the  devo- 
tion of  his  energies  to  the  cult  of  Venus  when  not  in  the  service  of 
Mars,*  All  chroniclers  are  agreed  that  the  sobriety  of  bis  condoct 
as  King  was  in  mariied  contrast  to  his  behaviour  as  Prince.  On 
these  guarded  statements  a  whole  mass  of  legend  has  been  built  up, 
his  patronage  of  Hocdeve  has  led  to  vain  imaginings  of  partidpa- 
tion  in  tiie  carousals  of  that  poet  in  the  taverns  of  Westminster 
Gate  and  Paul's  Head,*  and  above  all  to  the  story  of  how  he 
was  arrested  at  Coventry  by  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  for  contempt 
of  court,  a  legend  which  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than 
1581.' 

Tbe  fight  of  parties  round  tbe  throne  was  pertiaps  eahanced  by 
the  growing  infirmity  of  the  King,  who  had  been  unable  to  attend 
part  of  the  Parliament  of  1407,  owing  to  a  sudden  illness,  which 
first  attacked  bis  legs  and  then  spread  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
body.  The  transference  of  the  seals  to  Arundel,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Prince's  heresy  petition  point  to  a  defeat  of  the  Beaufort 
party,  and  this  suspicion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  February, 
1407,  the  act  which  legitimised  the  Beauforts  was  reissued  with  the 
important,  though  quite  unconstitutional,  qualification  that  succes- 

^ Utnoriah  of  Hrnry  T.,  64-66;  Liviui,  4-5. 

*Stow,  SuTVty  oflMitdon  (ed.  Kingsfoid),  J.  341. 

■Elmbain,  Vita,  11.  'Hoccleve,  Wwki  (B.E.T.S.),i.  39-31. 

>  Sii  Thomu  Eljrot's  Beit  calUi  Ikt  Gavtnmtr,  first  published  in  ijji  (ed.  by 
Croft,  London,  18S0),  ii.  6t-7a:  Rednuyne  in  Jiimoriali  of  Htn.  V.,  11.  Cf.  HaU, 
46.  See  also  AUmauM,  July  and  October,  1910 ;  Royal  Hist.  Trant.,  New  Series, 
iii.  47-153;  Mt.  Kingtford'B  Introduction  to  Tramlator  of  Liviits,  pp.  xxix-xucii, 
xxxviii-xli. 
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don  to  the  Crown  was  not  included.'  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
parties  can  be  traced,  thotif^  fiuntly,  in  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  October,  1407,  in  which  Thomas  Chaucer,  probably  a  couaio  of 
the  Beaafort8,>  was  elected  Speaker.  At  the  outset  Chaucer,  in 
addition  to  the  timewom  complaint  of  purveyance,  hinted  that  the 
"  good  and  abundant  governance  "  promised  in  the  last  Parliament 
had  not  been  realized,  thot^h  his  words  do  not  seem  to  justify  the 
Chancellor's  heated  retort  that  tlie  lords  of  the  Council  had  been 
very  zealous  in  executing  their  duties,  had  even  supplied  money 
for  the  necessities  of  Government,  and  yet  were  rewarded,  not  with 
thanlcs,  as  they  might  have  expected,  but  with  blame.  The  Com- 
mons returned  to  the  charge  on  being  asked  to  agree  to  a  grant 
of  money,  wiach  iJiey  were  informed  the  Lords  had  decided  was 
neceflsary  for  the  Government  They  declared  this  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  privil^es,  and  the  King  yielded ,  only  stipulating  that 
twthing  should  be  brought  to  bis  notice,  as  expressing  the  wi^ies  of 
Parliament,  without  the  consent  of  both  houses.*  In  thus  asserting 
their  right  to  initiate  money  bills  the  Commons  were  basii^  their 
action  on  the  fact  that  Peers  did  not  pay  fifteenths  or  tentiis  on 
their  d^nesne  lands,*  but  were  called  upon  when  necessary  to  pay 
a  special  tax,  as  in  1404,°  or  were  included  in  a  difierent  form  of 
assessment,  as  in  1411,*  their  consent  to  the  usual  subsidy  being 
apparently  only  necessary  in  so  &r  as  they  were  aapposed  to  lejwe- 
sent  their  tenants.  The  CtKnmons,  havii^  asserted  thor  point, 
granted  a  subsidy  and  a  half,  together  with  customs  duties  for  two 
years,  on  condition  that  no  more  taxes  were  called  for  till  March, 
1410. 

On  the  question  of  suppressing  Lollardy  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  political  parties  advocated  different  methods  of  procedure: 
Arundel  wbbed  to  work  through  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  early 
in  1409  took  advantage  of  a  synod,  held  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the 
election  of  representatives  for  the  forthcoming  Council  of  IMsa,  to 
republish  certain  constitutions  originally  promulgated  at  Oxford  in 
1407.     They  were  directed,  as  the  chronicler  states,  against  the 

^  Exctrpta  Hiitonea,  151-154. 

*Geofli^  Chuicet'B  wife  and  Katberine  Swiolbrd,  the  mother  of  the  Beanfoita, 
being  appuently  netera. 

■Rot  PmI.,  iii.  609,  611. 

*  See  Subsidy  Roll  in  Nottingham  Records,  ii.  386. 

'  Rot  Pari.,  iU.  546.  ■  Ibid.,  648. 
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Lollards  and  vicious  friars,  and  provided  thai;  no  one  should 
preach  without  licence,  that  schoolmaaters  should  be  careful  in  the 
expounding  of  Scripture  to  their  pupils,  that  the  works  of  Wycli^ 
should  not  be  used  in  the  Oxford  schools  till  they  had  been  authori' 
tatively  sanctioned,  and  that  translations  of  Scripture  were  not  to 
be  made  or  read  without  the  permissioD  of  the  Ordinary.'  The 
vernacular  Bible  had  been  Wycliffe's  great  gift  to  posterity,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  translating  the  Scriptures,*  nor  even 
himself  perhaps  the  author  of  the  "  Wyctifle  Bible,"  though  the 
dissemination  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  did,  it  is  true,  lie 
very  near  his  heart.*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mediaeval  Church  forbade  alt  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  English. 
Arundel  only  postulated  that  the  translation  should  be  authorized, 
and  copies  were  to  be  found  fairly  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
orthodox,  such  as  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  persecutor  of  Lollards,^ 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  patron  of  monks  and  scholars,  and, 
amongst  those  of  less  exalted  degree,  the  BristoHan,  John  Bo^t, 
benefactor  of  friars." 

Many  did  not  sympathize  with  Arundel's  bitterness  of  spirit, 
which  called  for  the  exhumation  of  Wydif^'s  body,  so  that  it 
might  be  burnt  or  cast  upon  a  dunghill  The  University  of 
Oxford  in  particular  objected  to  the  censorship  which  he  tried  to 
enforce  on  the  schools,  and  though  not  wholly  vanquished  here,  be 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  political  pressure,  and  to  resign  the  Seal  to 
Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  the  first  lay  chancellor  of  the  reign  and  a 
representative  of  the  opposition  party.  Further,  when  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1410,  a  new  council  was  appointed  for  "good 
and  substantial  government,"   with  the   Prince  at  its  head  and 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  314-319;  Chron.  Htn.  it.,  5S-60. 

'An  independent  translation  of  a  laige  part  ol  the  New  Testament  exists  in 
A  Fourlttnth  Cmlury  BHgUth  Biblical  Versicn,  ed.  Anna  C.  PaucB  (Cambridge, 
1903),  and  Richaid  Roile  of  Hampole  translated  the  PMlms.  Sii  Thomas  Moie 
(Works  (Londim,  1557),  333)  declared  that  tbcic  were  seveial  versions  before 
Wyclifle's. 

•Wycliffe,  Bngliik  Worki,  4>9-430- 

*  Inventory  printed  in  Voi  ClamanUi,  p.  xlix, 

'Abslracti  of  Bristol  Willi  (Bristol  and  Oloucestershire  ArchKological  Society, 
188G),  73-74.  For  the  question  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Bible  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  Saiptores,  see  Gasquet,  OM  EnfltiA  BibU,  103-17S;  Tkt  Bngliih  BibU,  ed., 
by  J.  FonhaU  and  Sir  P.  Madden  (Oxford,  iBjo),  Vol.  I. ;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  BibU 
and  tht  Anei*Hl  MSS.;  Eng.  Hist.  R*v.,  x.  gi.49- 
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without  Arundel  among  its  memben.  Believing  that  the  op- 
position to  Arundel  manifested  by  the  Prince's  pnty  was  dictated 
b;  heretical  leanings,  .the  Lollards  placed  before  Parliament  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  disendowment.  Proud  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  wealth,  though 
only  certain  clerical  institutions  were  to  be  touched,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  devoted  to  endowing  (ifteen  earls,  1600 
knights,  6S00  squires,  and  100  almshouses.  As  a  result  it  was 
estimated  that  the  King  would  be  assured  of  a  yearly  income  of 
^80,000  in  dues  from  the  new  holders  of  these  ecclesiastical  lands, 
and  the  almshouses  would  make  better  provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  especially  of  those  workmen  who  were  debarred  by  the 
Statute  of  Cambridge  from  traveiting  in  search  of  work.^  The  old 
spiritual  idea  of  disendowment  propoimded  by  Wjcliffe  is  left  far 
behind  in  this  scheme,  which  appears  to  have  been  dictated  more 
by  fiaandal  than  by  religious  motives — indeed  it  is  but  the  reduc- 
tion to  definite  form  of  the  suggestions  of  courtiers  and  politicians 
earlier  in  the  reign.  The  proposed  endowment  of  earls,  knights, 
and  squires  was  to  reconstitute  the  feudal  host,  and  thus  avoid 
the  unpopular  Commissions  of  Array.  The  promise  of  a  fixed 
revenue  for  the  King  was  to  reheve  the  burden  of  taxation  of 
which  the  Commons  had  long  been  complaining,  and  was  in  a  sense 
a  reply  to  the  King's  request  to  be  allowed  to  raise  a  tenth  and  a 
fifteenth  every  year  when  Parliament  was  not  summoned.  Though 
money  was  urgently  needed,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
raise  large  loans,  the  Commoua  not  only  refused  this  request  for 
a  fixed  income,  but  also  prolonged  the  customs  for  two  years  only, 
and  spread  the  subsidy  and  a  half  which  they  voted  over  a  period 
of  three  years.'  They  obviously  preferred  the  disendowment  pro- 
gramme as  a  means  of  raising  money,  though  the  only  trace  of  it 
on  the  records  is  a  petition  that  non-resident  benefice  holders 
should  yield  half  their  revenues  to  the  Kit^.*  So  far  as  disendow- 
ment was  concerned  tiie  Prince  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
against  tiie  proposals,*  and  he  was  evidently  equally  opposed  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  proposed  by  the  Commons  but 

^  Chronitlti  ^  L(mdoH,  6s-^  {iaxei  1407).     Cf.  Pabyan,  575;  Waldngluun,  ii. 
38J-383, 

■Waliingham,  ii.  083;  Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  635;  Ordinance*,  i.  33S,  343-344;  ii.  ii4. 
•  Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  645.  *  Walnngham,  ii.  383, 
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retracted  by  them  almost  immediate!;.  He  vas  present  in  person 
at  the  burning  of  the  Evesham  tailor,  John  Badbj,  who  was  ar- 
raigned for  heresy  at  this  very  time,  though  he  vainly  strove  to 
induce  bim  to  recant,  and  he  evidently  distrusted  Arundel's  use  of 
the  Courts  Christian. 

As  the  King's  health  rapidly  declined,  party  politics  grew  more 
and  more  bitter.  The  Prince,  in  power,  gave  his  support  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  a  new  quarrel  with  Aroudel  daring  the 
year  1411,  and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  tiiat  the  long  rivalry 
between  the  two  men  broke  into  open  conflict;  it  was  certainly 
about  this  time  that  the  King's  son  Hioinas  quarrelled  with 
Bishop  Beaufort,  who  was  supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.' 
Though  the  royal  brothers  were  eventually  reconciled,  it  is  obvious 
that  Thomas  was  tending  to  ally  with  the  opponents  of  the  Beau* 
forts,  and  to  adopt  a  foreign,  if  not  a  domestic,  policy  contrary  to 
theirs.  Matters  of  foreign  policy  indeed  were  coming  to  the  front. 
Englishmen  were  already  crossing  the  Channel  to  join  in  the  faction 
%hts  of  Armagnac  and  Burgundiao,  and  the  horrors  which  had 
visited  Prance  in  ihe  days  of  the  free  companies  were  reappearing, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  English.'  Burgundy  sought  help  of  the 
English  Government,  which  was  quite  ready  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
a  marriage  alliance  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Burgundy's 
daughter  Catherine,  indeed  Henry  himself  prepared  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  for  the  protection,  as  he  said,  of  the  marches  of 
Calais.  But  be  did  not  sail,  and  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  eldest  son.  The 
Prince,  apparently  on  bis  own  authority,  despatched  troops  to 
Burgundy's  assistance,  and  there  were  even  rumours  that  young 
Henry  was  going  to  usurp  his  father's  place.  The  chroniclers  are 
vague  as  to  the  details  of  the  intrigue,  and  still  more  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  its  occurrence,  but  about  this  time  Bishop  Beaufort,  in  the 
name  of  a  lai^  body  of  lords,  su^ested  to  the  King  that  he 
should  make  way  for  his  son,  but  met  with  a  curt  refusal.*  The 
suggestion  roused  Henry  from  the  lethaigy  engendered  by  his  illness, 
and  when  Parliament  met  on  November  Srd,  1411,  he  declared  that 

>  Chron.  Htn.  iv.,  Ca ;  Geata,  aSi-aSa. 

*Sl.  Denys,  iv.  344,  364,  400,  410;  Hocdeve,  Works,  iii  191. 
*C}iTmt.  Ht».  iv.,  62-631  Gesto,  383.    Cf.  Bulogii  CMh'n.,  430431;  EngUik 
Chrim.,  37. 
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he  was  going  to  have  no  innovations,  but  intended  to  enjoy  the 
liberties  and  prerogatives  of  his  predeoeasors,  and  insisted  on  can- 
celling an  article  passed  in  the  last  Parliament  which  was  ofiensive 
to  him.  It  was  freely  said  that  be  had  good  cause  of  complaint 
against  certain  members  both  of  this  and  the  previous  Parliament, 
and  the  estates  thought  it  wise  to  secure  a  royal  declaration  of 
their  loyalty.^  Henry,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Arundel, 
had  dechired  war  on  a  parliamentary  majority  led  by  Thomas 
Chaucer,  Speaker  once  more,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Beauforts.  He  dismissed  his  eldest  son  from  the 
Council  and  set  his  brother  Thomas  in  his  stead,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Parliament  a  change  of  ministry  marked  the  transfer- 
ence of  political  power  from  the  Beaufort  faction  and  the  return  of 
Arundel.  Henry  was  determined  that  no  one,  even  his  heir,  should 
usurp  his  place,  and  despite  his  failing  health  he  insisted  on  taking 
a  more  active  personal  share  in  the  Government.  The  Commons, 
quick  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  hastened  to  vote  generous 
supplies,  which  included  a  renewal  of  customs  duties  and  a  land 
tax  of  68.  8d.  on  every  £9X>  of  income  drawn  from  Und.^ 

The  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  reacted  on  foreign  policy. 
The  expedition  sent  by  the  Prince  in  1411  had  assisted  Burgundy 
to  capture  St  Cloud,  but  had  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hard  on  their  retreating  footsteps  followed  envoys  of  the  faction, 
once  called  Orleanists,  but  now  Armagnacs  from  their  present  leader, 
b^^ng  for  support  in  return  for  a  promised  restitution  of  Aquitaine, 
a  bait  which  induced  the  English  Goverumeat  to'  place  soldiers 
at  the  disposal  of  Burgundy's  foes.  Though  the  Prince  was  obliged 
to  ratify  tiie  treaty  thus  signed,'  be  protested  at  his  exclusion  from 
power  by  appearing  in  London  attended  by  many  lords  on  June 
30th,  and  announced  that  he  had  been  slimdered  by  sycophants 
who  had  sown  discord  between  himself  and  hb  father.  The  latter, 
having  received  him  in  audience,  told  him  that  such  matters  must 
be  reserved  for  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  *  Still  young  Henry 
did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  proposed  expedition, 
and  ^ling,  again  appeared  in  London  on  September  Sdrd,  with 

I  Rot.  PaiL,  iiL  648^58. 

^Ibid.  648-649 ;  Cal.  of  Letter  Bode  I.,  gg,  103.        *Foed«ra,  viiL  743. 
•  OtteibonriK,  370-271 ;  Londim  ChroH.,  94.     The  Pitnce  had  been  accnaMl  of 
appropriating  pnblic  taoaey*  (Ordinances,  ii.  34-35). 
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another  large  and  turbulent  following.  Perhaps  it  was  to  this  tinoe 
that  men  refeired  when,  long  afterwards,  Bishop  Beaufort  was  accused 
of  having  hired  a  man  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Prince's  chamber 
and  murder  him  as  he  lay  in  bed.  The  story  was  supported  by  a 
wealth  of  circumstantial  detail,  and  was  never  adequately  answered 
by  the  Bishop,  but  its  truth  can  hardly  be  acc^ted  without  besi- 
tation.'  It  points,  however,  to  a  state  of  great  political  unrest,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  all  kinds  of  unrevealed  intrigue  at  Court  during 
the  last  days  of  the  reign.* 

Henry  IV. 's  plough  was  nearing  its  last  furrow,  as  contempor- 
aries would  have  said.  He  could  no  longer  sit  a  horse,  but  with  a 
sick  man's  fancy  he  began  to  dream  of  sailing  forth  on  a  Crusade, 
and  his  last  few  days  were  spent  in  restless  wanderings  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  At  length,  at  Christmastide,  141S,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  and  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but  re- 
covered, to  return  to  W^minster  to  meet  the  Parliament  which  he 
had  summoned  thither.  Even  with  the  hand  of  death  heavy  upon 
him,  it  is  sud  that  Henry  was  worried  by  the  ambitions  of  his  son, 
who  still  strove  to  snatch  the  Crown,  but  between  seven  and  ei^t 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  20th  he  died,  "  immediately  after 
whose  death  Henry  V.,  his  firBt-bom  son,  began  to  reign  ".' 

■Rot.  Poil.,  iv.  398;  ChnmUUi  of  London,  78,  83-84,91-91. 
■Foi  a  dilcuHion  of  this  obecute  quarrel  between  Henry  IV.  and  h]s  son,  tee 
Mr.  Kingsford'a  Introduction  to  Trantlitior  o/Liviui,  pp.  xx-xxvii. 
■Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  113. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

HENRY  T.  AND  THE  EBENOH  WAB 
(lil3.11Sl) 
"  '"T^HE  unquiet  time  of  Henry  IV.,"  as  Hall  later  called  it,  was 
X  over.  No  love  was  felt  for  the  King,  who  Iiad  died  miserably 
of  a  disease  which  was  interpreted  as  the  outward  sign  of  God's 
anger,  and  whose  rule  had  not  been  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
As  Parliament  told  his  successor,  the  Commons  had  petitioned  again 
and  again  for  "  good  governance,"  by  which  they  meant  the  pro- 
tection of  subjects  from  both  internal  and  external  enemies,  but 
though  their  prayer  bad  been  granted  in  words,  the  new  King  him- 
self knew  only  too  well  how  far  these  promises  bad  been  fulfilled  in 
deeds.'  Such  remarks  were  symbolical  of  the  way  men  looked  upon 
Henry  V.  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  his  father.  Some 
might  fear  that  unfilial  behaviour  and  a  record  of  youthful  wildncss 
might  not  fit  a  man  for  the  responsibilities  of  kingship.*  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  young  Henry's  opposition  had  been  less  a  danger 
than  a  safety-valve  to  bis  father's  throne.  He  had  been  a  rallying- 
point  for  political  opposition,  which  preferred  constitutional  methods 
to  acts  of  overt  rebellion,  for  the  days  of  party  politics  had  begun 
in  an  incipient  form.  As  Henry  IV.  breathed  hb  last  the  "outs  " 
knew  that  they  had  become  the  "  ins  ".  At  the  Chancery  Bishop 
Beaufort  at  once  took  the  place  of  his  rival  Ai'chbishop  Arundel, 
at  the  Treasury  Sir  John  Pelham  made  way  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
who  had  acted  with  Prince  Henry  in  Uie  past.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  removed  from  the  command  in  Aquitaine,  and  his 
deputy  in  Ireland  was  replaced  by  another,  though  the  King's  other 
brother  John,  who  had  taken  no  band  in  politics,  was  continued  in 
his  office  on  the  Scottish  March.  This  change  of  ministei^  was  of 
course  largely  meant  as  an  ostentatious  reversal  of  Henry  IV.'s 
<  Rot.  Pail.,  iv.  4.         (political  Songs  (Rolls  Seriu),  ii.  iiS-iig. 
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policy,  as  was  alao  the  conciliatory  attitude  adopted  by  the  new 
King  to  his  father*B  eDemies.  One  of  his  first  actions  was  to  have 
the  body  of  Richard  11.  translated  &om  I<angley  and  laid  with  due 
solemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey.  John  Mowbray,  the  brother  and 
heir  of  Nottingham,  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  E^l  Marshal, 
and  the  prohibition  against  making  offerings  at  Scrope's  tomb  was 
removed.'  lAter  in  the  reign,  too,  steps  were  tsk^i  to  restore  the 
son  of  Hotspur  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  John 
Holland  to  Uie  Earldom  of  Huntingdom,  forfeited  by  his  father 
in  the  rising  of  1400.  Henry  was  anxious  to  proclaim  to  all  and 
sundry  that  the  bad  old  days  were  past,  an  intention  made  more 
abundsjitly  manifest  when  he  released  the  Earl  of  March  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  estates.'  Parliamentary  proceedings  indeed  were 
very  tune  after  the  excitements  of  the  last  reign,  and  the  only 
legislation  of  importance  was  the  provision  that  only  residaite 
should  be  qualified  to  vote  in  county  elections,*  an  attempt  to  exclude 
the  "  plural  voter  "  which  may  point  to  undue  pressure  &om  outside 
the  constituencies. 

Still  there  were  signs  that  the  political  situation  had  not 
entirely  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  Private  war,  too,  was  not  un- 
known,* and  the  question  of  heresy  hod  to  be  faced.  The  Lollards, 
uncrushed  by  recent  legislation,  were  now  particularly  strong 
in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class.  They  still  had  many  adherents 
in  London,  so  much  so  that  Arundel  thought  that  fines  would  be  a 
more  effective  punishment  than  excommunication  for  recalcitrant 
barbers,'  and  a  strictly  orthodox  mayor,  in  fear  probably  of  Lollard 
irritation,  thought  it  wise  to  instruct  the  special  preacher  at  Easter, 
1415,  to  be  moderate  in  his  language."  'Hieir  leader  was  a  well- 
known  knight.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  in  right  of  his  wife  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  had  been  summoned  to 
Parliament  under  the  title  "  J.  Oldcastle,  chivalier  ".  He  was  not 
of  lowly  origin  as  his  enemies  averred,'  but  of  good  country  gentle- 
man stock,  though  his  wife  was  connected  with  the  merchant 
clasa  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Welsh  wars,  and  hod 
takrai  part  in  the  expedition  of  1411  to  France.  He  had  been  a 
firm  friend  of  the  King  as  Prince  of  Wales,  though  in  1410  he 

>  Haidyng,  373.  'Loidi  Report,  v.  170.171.         'Statutes,  ii.  170. 

*Brit(,  593.  'Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  115-116. 

*  Ibid..  t32.  'Uak,i3t. 
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was  Qot  ooly  in  correspoDdence  with  Bohemian  heretics  ^  hut  bad 
sheltered  a  chaplain  who  mixed  "  tares  and  heresies  "  with  his 
teaching.^  In  March,  1413,  he  was  found  to  be  connected  with  a 
priest  subjected  of  heterodoxy,  and  after  Henry  V.'s  accession  he 
was  proved  in  Convocation  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  a  book 
condemned  for  heretical  teaching.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  King,  who  was  informed  that  there  was  evidence  to  prove  that 
Oldcastle  was  a  great  protector  of  Lollards,  and  that  the  Church 
would  have  no  peace  tilt  certain  great  men  who  favoured  these 
heretics  were  brought  to  order  'by  the  arm  of  the  secular  law. 
Henry  though  shocked  at  the  evidence  laid  before  him,  asked  the 
forbearance  of  Convocation  till  he  had  tried  to  argue  hb  friend  into 
a  penitent  frame  of  mind,  but  Oldcastle  absconded  from  Court, 
betaking  himself  to  his  Castle  of  Cooling,  where  he  refused  to  accept 
service  of  a  writ  citing  him  to  appear  before  the  Archbishop.  Ex- 
communication and  another  citation  were  issued  against  the  re- 
calcitrant knight,  whose  persecution  stirred  up  the  Lollards  to 
boast  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  rise  in  arms  to  support: 
their  cause,  and  to  call  frequent  meetings  for  the  oiganization  of 
sedition.*  On  September  23rd  Oldcastle  was  brought  a  prisoner 
before  Arundel,  having  been  arrested  recently  at  Windsor.  He 
put  in  a  confession  of  ^tb,  which  was  quite  orthodox  but  vague^ 
and  when  pressed  on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  Transubstantiation 
and  Confession,  he  refused  to  accept  the  definition  of  orthodoxy  put 
forward  by  the  Court  On  the  question  of  the  clergy  he  waxed 
wToUi,  declaring  that  the  Pope  was  the  head  of  Anti-Christ,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  were  his  members,  and  the 
fiiars  hia  tul,  and  that  only  those  priests  who  followed  Christ  woe 
to  be  obeyed.  Here  probably  Oldcastle  touched  the  true  cause  of 
the  movement  in  which  he  participated.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
a  Lollard  in  one  of  the  thymed  pamphlets  of  the  time  had  offered 
hia  opponents  £100,  in  the  most  approved  modem  fashion,  if  they 
could  prove  that  immorality  reigned  in  his  sect  as  it  did  among 
the  friars,*  and  heresy  probably  was  more  a  protest  against  the 

'Letters  bom  OldcuUe  in  MitthdluHgm  dtt  Inttitutt  /ir  oitUrrtichiuh* 
Qtschithttforichung  (Innsbruck,  iSgt),  xii.  36£-z6g. 

■  WQIdna,  Concilia,  iii.  339-331.        >  Walsingham,  ii.  391 ;  Foedeia,  ix.  46. 

*  Political  Songs  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  49.  Between  1401  and  1439  seventy  persona 
weie  indicted  for  immorality  in  London,  and  of  these  forty-fout  were  priests  (Cal.  of 
LettetBook  I.,  273-387). 
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priesthood  and  its  pretensions  than  a  matter  of  fundamental 
doctrinal  difference.  So  far  as  Oldcostle  was  coacemed,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict,  though  Arundel  made  one  more 
effort  to  induce  him  to  recant,  and  sentence  of  excommunicatioa 
was  passed,  the  prisoner  being  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
Even  then  the  King,  hoping  for  a  submission,  granted  a  forty  days' 
respite  to  the  prisoner,  who  used  it  to  escape  from  the  Tower  on 
October  19th  with  the  assistance  of  certain  London  citixens. 

A  crisis  was  obviously  at  hand.  On  October  the  20th  all  loyal 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  harbour  the  escaped  prisoner,'  on  Decem- 
ber 4th  certain  arrests  were  privately  ordered,^  in  Smithfield  con- 
stables watched  so  as  to  seize  Oldcastle  if  he  left  his  lair,  and  spies 
were  employed  to  discover  Lollard  plans.*  It  was  found  that  a  con- 
spiracy  was  oo  foot  to  alay  or  seize  the  King  at  Eltham,  and  to 
OTganize  a  muster,  probably  simultaneously,  outside  London  in  St. 
Giles'  parish.  Oldcastle,  who  had  been  lying  concealed  in  London, 
emei^ed  to  lead  the  movement ;  it  was  currently  reported  that  be 
intended  to  slay  the  King  and  his  brothers,  declare  himself  Regent, 
and  divide  the  land  into  small  principalities,*  but  on  the  very  day 
that  hb  plans  were  to  mature  a  band  of  his  followers  was  seised  at 
the  sign  of  the  Axe  outside  Bishopsgate.  This  was  on  January 
6tL  Two  days  later  the  King  came  up  from  Eltham  wb»«  be  had 
been  spending  Christmas,  and  from  Westminster  directed  opera- 
tions. The  meeting  at  St  Giles  had  been  postponed  till  January 
10th,°  but  as  the  Lollard  rebels  came  hurrying  over  the  fields  to 
the  rendezvous  they  were  intercepted  by  royalist  troops,  while  the 
discontented  in  the  city  were  kept  within  the  walls.  Some  were 
arrested,  many  fled,  including  the  arch-conspirator  himself  Com- 
missions of  inquiry  were  issued.'heavy  rewards  were  oBered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Oldcastle,  but  no  vengeance  was  to  be  taken  save  ac- 
cording to  law  and  custom  of  the  realm. ^  Many  executions  followed, 
&r  more  than  under  similar  circumstances  during  Henry  IV.'s 
reign,  but  on  March  S8th  an  offer  of  a  &ee  pardon  brought  venge- 
ance to  a  close.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  tiiis  was  no  purely 
XiOllard  movement     Instigated  originally  though  it  was  by  the 

iCal.  ofLettet  Book  I.,  119-120.        'Ca,l.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1413-1416),  149. 
'Devon,  Issues 330,  333.        'Poedeia, ix.  170-171.        'Rot.  Pari.,  iv.  loS. 
*Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls  (1413-1416},  175,  177  ;  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  123. 
'  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  1.,  133. 
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religious  malcontents,  tlie  conspirators'  plans  went  far  beyond  this, 
and  in  Parliament  the  Chancellor  allowed  that  others  who  were 
not  Lollards  had  taken  part  in  the  rising.*  LolUrdy  bad  become 
finally  and  entirely  identified  with  a  political  party. 

The  transactions  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  April  at 
Leicester  betrayed  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The 
Chancellor  alluded  not  only  to  the  recent  outbreak,  but  also  to  the 
riots,  homicides,  and  misdemeaDours  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.*  Bat  that  which  was  hoped  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  was  a  statute,  which  declared  in  the  preamble  that  Lollard 
doctrines  were  subversive  not  only  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also 
of  all  estates  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  directed  that  all  oflkers  of  justice  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  were  to  search  out  holders  of  erroneous  opinions  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  ordinaries  for  trial.^  It  was  in  accordance 
with  Henry's  past  policy  to  make  heresy  a  secular  crime,  and  it 
points  to  a  growing  belief  that  Lollardy  was  a  menace  to  the  body 
politic  as  well  as  to  the  established  religion.  The  refonnen  were 
ready  as  a  contemporary  rtiymster  believed 

under  colour  of  euicbe  lollynge, 

To  thape  sodeyn  •unacciODD 

Againit  oure  liege  lord  Kioge.' 

They  had  undoubtedly  been  driven  into  it  by  repressive  l^islation, 
and  by  the  readiness  of  political  malcontents  to  niake  use  of  a 
movement  which  could  muster  a  respectable,  if  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing, iiumber  of  adherents. 

But  Henry  was  impatient  of  the  petty  details  of  party  politics. 
Young,  full  of  ambition,  and  conscious  of  military  capacity,  he  must 
have  chaied  at  the  restrictions  which  bound  a  Lancastrian  King, 
restrictions  brought  to  his  notice  when  the  Commons  in  the  Leicester 
Parliament  insisted  that  the  royal  answers  to  their  petitions  should 
be  limited  to  a  plain  yea  or  nay,  and  that  no  statute  should  be 
issued  without  their  consent  to  every  word  and  sentence  contained 
thereia*  It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  b€^n  to  dream 
of  foreign  conquest  in  France,  where  Buigimdian  and  Armagnac 

<  Rot.  Pail,  iv.  15.  Several  of  the  conspirator)  were  hung  and  not  burnt,  which 
Indicates  that  they  did  not  suHer  for  heresy. 

'tbid.  >Statutet,  ii.  181-1S4. 

*Potitica]  SongB  (RoUi  Seriei),  ii.  347.  'Rot  P»l.,  iv.  33. 
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were  still  at  each  others*  throats.  At  Henry's  accessitm  Baigundy 
was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  with  him  negotiations  were  opened  for 
a  renewal  of  the  truce;  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Armagnacs 
were  in  control  ot  the  French  GoTemment,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
appeared  in  Paris,  hoping  to  induce  the  new  French  Gtivemment 
to  send  envoys  to  England.  Accordingly  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
and  other  envoys  came  to  England,  but  Henry  made  demands  such 
as  the  French  ambassadors  could  not  discuss,  and  English  envoys 
again  crossed  the  Channel,  oatensihly  to  seek  an  agreement,  whereby 
the  "  spilling  of  Christian  blood  "  might  be  avoided  on  the  basis  of 
a  marriage  between  their  King  and  Charles's  daughter  Catherine. 
Other  n^^tiations  were  on  foot,  both  French  parties  being  anxious 
for  an  English  alliance,  and  Burgundian  envoys  were  treating  with 
Henry  at  the  very  time  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  in 
England.' 

The  great  problem  before  the  King's  councillors  was  from  which 
party  most  generous  terms  could  be  secured.  The  King  himself  with 
the  Beauforts  and  his  brother  John,  recently  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Bedford,  looked  to  Burgundy  as  the  most  likely  ally,  while  Clarence, 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Humphrey,  the  youngest  of 
the  royal  brothers,  now  Duke  of  Gloucester,  favoured  an  Armagnac 
alliance,'  a  renewal  of  the  party  divisions  of  Henry  I  V.'s  reign.  Most 
seemed  likely  to  be  gained  from  the  Burgundians,  as  the  party 
in  opposition,  and  when  envoys  from  both  factions  appeared  at 
Leicester  in  141S,  it  was  Burgundy's  representatives  who  received 
the  warmest  welcome,  and  who  in  return  f^reed  to  sign  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Henry.  This  treaty  was  kept  secret, 
and  so  did  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  negotiations,  during 
which  Henry  o^red  to  marry  either  Catherine  of  Burgundy  or 
Catherine  of  France.  But  his  intention  to  pkk  a  quarrel  with 
France  became  more  and  more  obvious.  He  began  to  make  re- 
ferences to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  to  remind  his  adversaries  that 
King  John's  ransom  had  not  been  paid,  nay  more,  he  claimed  a 
share  of  French  territory  larger  than  even  Edward  HI.  had  pos- 
sessed. Few  can  have  doubted  that  the  French  war  would  be 
renewed."  The  Commons  in  the  Leicester  Parliament  had  alluded 
to  it  casually  as  an  accepted  hct.*     Munitions  of  war  were  being 

'  Foedera,  \x.  1S9.  ■  Urrini,  500, 

*  Foedera,  ix.  149-150,  aoS-atj.  •  RoL  Pul.,  iv.  33. 
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collected  steadily,  if  not  OBtentatiously,  and  every  eSwt  was  made 
to  secure  Bui^ndian  fidelity.  Id  September,  1414,  a  great  counci) 
was  called  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  in  November  Parliament 
was  informed  that  the  King  was  going  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  forefathers  in  foreign  parts,  and  trusted  to  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  to  provide  the  means.*  Acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  his  lieges,  though  probably  inclined  thereto  by  the  necessity 
of  perfecting  his  preparations,  Henry  still  continued  to  negotiate. 
English  ambassadors  visited  France  and  mode  exorbitant  claims  of 
territory,  to  which  the  French  oflfered  counter  proposals  of  consider- 
able generosity.  Even  down  to  the  very  eve  of  war  the  negotiations 
continued,  and  in  July,  1415,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  met  Henry 
at  Winchester.  The  slightly  more  conciUatory  attitude  shown  by 
the  English  did  sot  deceive  the  Frendb  envoys,  and  the  embassy 
proved  as  fniitless  as  its  predecessors.  So  Car  it  was  not  clear  that 
Henry  intended  to  renew  Edward's  III.'s  claim  to  the  French  throne, 
but  that  he  was  bent  on  war  was  obvious  from  the  enormous  pre- 
parations made,  and  from  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
as  r^ent "  in  ttie  King's  absence  ".  In  view  of  all  this  it  was  useless 
for  Hent^  to  tell  the  French  King  that  as  God  was  his  witness  he 
had  done  all  that  he  could  to  secure  peace.*  It  is  customary  for 
men  in  general,  and  Englishmen  in  piuiucular,  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  looks  with  peculiar  favour  on  their  undertakings,  and 
Henry  may  peihape  be  excused  in  believing  in  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause,  but  to  maintain  that  he  had  striven  for  peace  was  a  piece 
of  hypocrisy  which  cannot  have  deceived  even  himself.  When  he 
told  the  Londonera  that  the  expedition  would  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whcde  realm,'  he  was  more  honest,  if  equally  inac- 
curate, in  his  statement. 

Preparations  for  war  on  an  enormous  scale  went  on.  Men  were 
raised  by  indentures,  provisions  were  ordered,  ships  collected,  and 
sailors  impressed.  Masons  and  carpenters,  turners  and  smiths  were 
engaged  :  carts,  tools,  iron,  and  horse-shoes  were  collected.  Money 
was  borrowed  on  all  sides.  London  and  other  towns  in  their  cor- 
porate  capacities,  wealthy  merchants,  bishops,  all  contributed,  even 
the  Italian  traders  were  compelled  to  help  under  a  threat  of  imprison- 
ment, and  the  Crown  jeweb  and  plate  had  to  be  given  as  security 

'  Rot  Pari,,  Iv.  34.  '  Letter  in  St  Denys,  v.  536-530. 

■  Mtmorial*  of  Lombn,  G04. 
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for  the  payment  of  wages  or  the  repayment  of  loans.  At  the  same 
time  every  precaation  was  taken  to  protect  the  realm  in  the  Kind's 
absence.  Offers  of  pardon  were  made  to  Owen  Glendowra:,  and  evoi 
to  Oldcastle,  outlaw  and  heretic  though  he  was,  on  condititHi  c^  sur- 
rendering himself.  The  danger  from  Scotland  was  the  most  pressing. 
Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  Henry  had  opened  ne^tiattons 
for  peace  and  for  the  ransom  of  the  King  of  the  Scots,  bat  nothing 
more  bad  been  done  in  the  matter,  though  the  Duke  of  Albany  had 
secured  the  promised  liberation  of  his  son  Murdoch  from  an  English 
prison.  Murdoch  broke  faith  and  tried  to  escape,  but  was  re- 
captured, which  led  his  father  to  receive  French  ambassadors,'  and 
when  Henry  sailed  for  France  it  seemed  more  than  likely  that  an 
inroad  from  the  North  was  imminent.*  Moreover,  this  was  not  the 
only  danger  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for' Albany 
was  in  communication  with  traitors  around  Henry's  person.  In 
July,  1415,  when  the  King  was  already  at  Southampton,  the  Earl  of 
March  waited  on  him  with  a  story  such' as  Henry  IV.  had  heard 
only  too  often.  A  conspiracy,  headed  by  the  newly  created  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Henry  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  and  Sir  lliomas  Grey  of  Heaton,  was  on  foot  to  place  Uie 
pseudo-Richard  on  the  throne,  or  failiog  him  the  Earl  of  March 
himself.  The  main  hope  of  the  conspirators  was  in  Wales  and  the 
North  ;  Young  Percy,  the  son  of  HoUpur,  was  to  be  brought  down 
from  Scotland,  along  with  the  false  Richard,  but  the  conspirators 
were  not  decided  as  to  whether  they  should  act  before  or  after  the 
King  had  sailed.  The  Earl  of  March  had  known  about  it  for  some 
time,  so  the  conspirators  averred,  and  his  confidential  servant  Lucy 
had  been  an  active  go-between  for  the  parties  concerned.'  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  at  once  instituted,  and  on  August  Snd  a  jury 
was  empanelled  to  try  the  prisoners.  Cambridge  and  Grey  con- 
fessed their  guilt,  but  Scrope  denied  any  traitorous  intent,  a  denial 
which  was  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  evidence  of  Cambridge,* 
but  fjiven  the  lie  direct  by  Grey,  who  declared  that  it  was  Scrope 

1  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  iv.  23S. 

'Focdera,  iv.  299,  307,  310;  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  163. 

'  Letten  of  the  tbiee  conspiratois  to  Henry  after  arrest,  much  mutilated  but 
still  legible  in  places,  printed  in  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xliii.,  Appendix  i.,  pp.  5S2- 
594 ;  Confesnion  of  Cambridge  in  Foedera,  ix.  300- 3or,  and  a  more  correct  version 
in  Nicoiat,  Agincovrl,  Appendix  iv. ;  Geata,  lo-ii. 

*  Foedera,  tx.  300-301 ;  Ellis,  Lttttn  (second  scf  ies),  i.  45-47. 
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who  had  approached  the  Earl  of  March.'  Grey  waa  put  to  death  at 
once,  but  the  others  were  allowed  the  form  of  a  trial  hy  their  Peers 
before  their  execution  outside  the  North  Gate  of  Southampton. 
The  procedure  was  wholly  irr^ular,  so  much  so  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  l^alize  it  in  the  next  Parliament,  but  the  uif;etKy  of 
the  case  was  sufficient  excuse. 

There  were  other  signs  of  disaSection  in  the  country.  Oldcastle 
had  come  out  of  hiding  and  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy, if  not  in  alliance,  with  the  Southampton  conspirators,*  but 
Lord  Abergavenny,  who  led  a  force  against  him,  drove  him  once 
mare  into  hiding.  Tlie  worst  days  of  crisb  which  had  characterised 
the  (nevious  reign  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated.  Scotland  was 
threatening  on  the  North,  Oldcastle  was  skulking  in  the  West, 
where  men  believed  that  Welsh  discontent  was  still  smouldering ; 
worst  of  all,  men  of  mark  in  the  kingdom  were  ready  to  conspire 
against  the  Government.  The  treachery  of  Cambridge  was  of  course 
purely  dynastic,  his  wife  was  sister  to  the  Earl  March,  and  his 
heiress  if  he  died  childless.  Sir  Hiomas  Grey  represented  the  con- 
stant discontent  of  the  northern  magnates,  but  the  treachery  of 
Scrope  was  the  gravest  sign  of  all.  The  intimate  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  the  King,*  he  cannot  have  turned  traitor  unless  he  thought 
the  times  pointed  to  a  change  of  dynasty.  Some  said  that  French 
gold  had  bought  his  treachery  ;  *  he  himself  asserted  that  the  con- 
spirators approached  him  because  they  thought  that  he  would  wish 
to  avenge  his  kinsman  Archbishop  Scrope,*  But  a  very  confident 
belief  in  the  weakness  of  Henry's  position  seems  to  have  been  the 
real  cause  of  his  treason." 

The  state  of  afiaii  s  was  so  serious  that  the  King  was  urged  to 
postpone  his  departure :  indeed  all  along  there  seem  to  have  been 
many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy, 
despite  Henry's  specious  argument  that  the  more  the  King's 
dominions  were  extended  the  less  would  be  the  burdens  on  his 
English  subjects.^  At  the  same  time  there  were,  undoubtedly, 
elements  in  the  nation  that  longed  for  war.     Hie  coast  towns, 

'  Dep.  Keepa's  Rq>.  xtiii.,  App.  i.  5S4. 

>  Sciope  declared  that  he  warned  Mucb  "y  schewid  hym  quat  perilc  wolde 
faule  yif  he  drne  to  Loolardia  "  {ibid.,  591). 

•  Walungham,  ii.  305.        *  Usk,  las.         '  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  ■(  jw/ro,  590. 
*/MJ.,S&4>5S5.  'Sot-  Patl..i».  334. 
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mindful  of  past  French  raids,  were  natur&Uy  anxious  for  retaliation. 
The  ecclesiastics,  too,  were  said  to  &tvour  war,^  though  we  cannot 
accept  in  detail  the  long  speech  attributed  to  Chichele,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  sixteenth  century  hiatoriana,  in  which 
he  urged  a  warlike  policy  as  a  means  of  diverting  public  opinion 
from  the  projects  for  despoiling  the  Church.'  We  probably  &nd 
here  traces  of  the  main  argument  which  influenced  Henry  to  invade 
France,  if  we  leave  aside  his  own  personal  ambition.  Knowing 
that  sedition  lurked  in  secret  comers  of  men's  hearts,  be  de- 
termined to  "  busy  restless  minds  in  foreign  quarrels  ".  He  beliered, 
with  many  other  statesmen  before  and  since,  tiiat  a  war  would  pull 
the  nation  together.  Looking  back  to  Cre^y  and  Poictiers,  he 
forgot  to  consider  later  days,  the  sad  heritage  of  war,  the  political 
and  economical  discontent  of  a  beaten  people,  and  the  quarrels  of 
a  baronial  party  debauched  by  foreign  spoil  He  looked  to  the 
momentary  effect,  and  not  to  the  ultimate  result,  of  the  policy  he 
was  adopting.  He  did  not  understand  that  a  palliative  is  not  a 
remedy.  The  Southampton  conspiracy  might  have  warned  him  to 
desist,  instead  it  spurred  him  on.  Sure  of  himself,  encouraged  by 
the  divisions  of  France,  he  never  doubted  of  victory,  but  the  days 
were  past  when  victory  necessarily  meant  conquest  The  spirit  of 
nationality  was  rising  in  Europe,  and  before  it  the  English  attack 
on  France  was  to  fail,  and  that  disastrously.  When  on  August 
11th  Henry  weighed  anchor  and  led  bis  fleet  out  of  Southampton 
Water,'  he  was  about  to  establish  a  great  reputation  as  a  geno^, 
but  he  had  already  forfeited  the  title  of  statesman. 

On  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption,  Hemy  efi^ted  a  landing  near 
the  "  chef  de  Caux "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  within  three 
miles  of  the  important  town  of  Harfieur,  the  approach  to  which 
was  obstructed  by  dykes  and  earthworks,  though  these  were  un- 
guarded, either  from  the  lack  of  men,  or  from  a  belief  that  an 
English  invasion  was  a  matter  of  no  serious  import  He  at  once 
issued  orders  forbidding  the  molestation  of  non-combatants,  clergy, 
and  women,  and  the  spoliation  of  churches,  thus  establishing  a 
principle  from  which  he  did  not  depart  throughout  the  war.^     From 

'  Cotton  MS.,  ClaadiDB  A.  viii.  £  ii*<>. 

*  Redmayne  in  Mtmoriab  qfHtnry  V.,  35-37  i  Hall,  49-53. 

•  Qetta,  13. 

*See  detailed  tCg:nltUioni  israed  in  1419,  Nioolas,  Agincmtrt,  App.  viiL 
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the  6rBt  he  posed  as  the  saviour  of  France  come  to  relieve  the 
peasantry  from  their  woes,  an  assertion  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
overtaxed  Frenchmen.'  Heniy  by  his  express  desire  to  spare  non- 
combatants  showed  a  wiser  appreciation  of  his  claimson  France  than 
ever  had  Edward  HI.  His  first  action  on  French  soil  proclmmed 
that  he  meant  to  treat  the  men  of  Normandy  as  his  subjects. 

On  August  17th  the  army  advanced  in  the  usual  three  columns 
towards  Harfleur,  which  possessed  strong  walls  and  a  good  situatitm 
at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  its  -tributary  the  Lezarde.  The 
harboDT  entrance  was  commanded  by  two  towers  on  either  side, 
between  which  a  chain  was  drawn  to  prevent  all  ingress.  The 
English  approached  the  town  from  the  west,  and  found  that  they 
were  prevented  from  establishing  a  complete  blockade  by  a  large 
lake,  formed  by  damming  up  the  river,  which  thus  covered  all  the 
northern  approaches.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  Sire  de  6au- 
court  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  with  reinforcements,  and  the 
operation  would  have  been  repeated,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
been  dispatched  to  march  round  the  flood  and  establish  himself  on 
the  eastern  side.  With  troops  to  east  and  west,  boats  patrolling 
the  floods  to  the  north,  and  the  English  ships  brought  up  to  block- 
ade the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  Harfleur  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world.  Mines  and  counter-mines  were  driven,  sally  and 
counter  attack  produced  a  certain  amount  of  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing, but  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  si^e  was  the  extensive 
useof  cannon.  The  King's  youngest  brother  Humphrey  wasplaced 
in  command  of  the  "  gonnes,"  which  were  heavier  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  hitherto  seen  in  an  English  army.  The  main  burden 
of  the  attack  fell  upon  them,  and  thanks  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  gunners  worked  in  relays,  they  were  kept  going  the  whole  day 
through,  special  shelters  being  constructed  round  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  taking  turn,  but  raised 
again  as  soon  as  this  was  done.  The  King's  guns  were  given  names. 
"  Ixmdon,"  "Messagere,"  and  "Kynges  Doughter"  all  played 
havoc  at  Harfleur : — 

AnWDg  the  houaea  the  ballea  ren, 

And  mad  maoy  a  Pcencbe  mea  lame.'r 

The  besi^ed  held  out  btuvely  against  the  onslaught  of  these 

heavy  engines.     The  breaches  in  the  walls  were  611ed  by  fi^gots 

>  Cf.  Denyi,  v.  534-536.  *  Poem  in  Nicolas,  Agineourt,  309. 
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and  tubs  of  earth,  clay  was  spread  in  the  streets  to  prevent  the 
splintering  of  musilea  that  fell  there/  but  provisionB  were  ruDning 
short,  and  the  fortifications  were  seriously  damaged.  Appeals  to 
Paris  &iled  to  bring  relief,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  Frendi 
Govemment,  as  even  its  frienda  confessed,  and  on  September  18fii, 
rather  than  face  a  grand  assault,  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender 
if  not  relieved  in  four  days.  On  Sunday,  September  27th,  Henry 
entered  Harfleur,  his  first  conquest  on  French  soil,  and  at  once  sent 
the  joyful  news  to  the  citizens  of  London.^ 

It  was  evidently  Henry's  intuition  to  make  Harfleur  a  second 
Calais,  since  it  was,  as  the  French  chronicler  says,  "the  chief  port 
of  Normandy,  and  the  beet  base  the  Engjish  could  have  for  their 
military  operations  in  that  district  ".^  Havingremovedmostofthe 
womm  and  the  infirm,  he  gave  many  of  the  remaining  townsfolk  the 
option  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  depatting  with  such  goods 
as  they  could  cany,*  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  English  dtizens 
to  take  the  place  of  those  expelled  by  promising  houses,  and  ulti- 
mately, when  they  should  have  settled,  a  charter  and  corporate 
rights.^  Having  secured  Harfleur,  Henry  sent  to  the  Dauphin  a 
challenge  to  personal  combat,  offering,  if  he  won,  to  allow  Charles  VL 
to  reign  till  his  death,  on  condition  that  the  crown  then  passed  to 
the  English  King.  This  was  Heniy's  first  definite  assertion  of  claim 
to  the  French  throne,  but  in  making  it  he  foi^t  that  if  Edward  IH.'s 
cUim  to  the  French  throne  was  lawful,  the  rightful  King  of  France 
was  the  Earl  of  March.     Henry  was  far  gone  in  self-deception. 

For  a  fortnight  Henry  tested  at  Harfleur.  A  council  of  war 
decided  that,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  the  army  should  retum 
to  England,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  wisest  advisers  the 
King  insisted  that  thu  Aould  be  by  way  of  Calais,  thus  entailing 
a  march  right  acmes  northern  France.  In  vain  it  was  uif;ed  that 
the  enemy  had  mustered  in  force,  while  the  English  numben  waie 
depleted.'  Indeed  the  English  army  was  a  shadow  of  its  former 
self.     The  warm  days  of  August  and  September,  t^^ther  with  the 

'  Oesta,  23-34. 

■  Delpit,  DocuiHtntt,  317.    For  date  cf.  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  131. 
■Wauiin,  ii.  1S4. 

*Oeau,  33 ;  LiviuB,  to-ii ;  St  Deoya,  v.  544 ;  Monitrclet,  iii.  94 ;  St  Remy,  L 
ng ;  Utana,  509. 

*  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  159,  161 ;  Elmham,  VUa,  44S ;  Brut,  377. 
*Getta,  36;  Liviu«,  ii-ia. 
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stagnant  water  which  lay  around  Harfleur  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, had  caused  fever  and  dysentery  to  rage  in  the  camp,  and 
among  those  who  had  died  were  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Clarei%»,  too  ill  for  further 
campaigning,  had  to  return  to  England  with  many  lords  and 
soldiers,  and  a  considerable  contingent  had  to  be  left  with  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  to  garrison  the  town.  Of  the  2000  men-at-arms  and 
6000  archers  who  had  sailed  firom  England,  a  force  of  less  Qtaxi  6000 
was  left  to  follow  the  King  to  Calais.  On  October  8th  Henry  set 
out  upon  his  memorable  journey.  Apart  from  his  prohibition  of 
plundering,  the  march  might  have  been  one  of  the  vain  projects  of 
Edward  III.  Though  an  admiring  biographer  declares  that  he 
made  no  baste,*  it  is  plain  that  he  hoped  to  reach  Calais  quickly, 
for  he  left  all  his  waggons  behind,^  his  cannon  having  already  been 
dispatched  by  sea  to  meet  him  at  his  journey's  end.  Mindful  of 
the  great  Cre9y  march,  he  made  straight  for  Abbeville,  only  meet- 
ing with  trifling  resistance  as  be  passed  Eu.  As  he  neared  his 
goal,  he  learned  from  a  Gascon  prisoner  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Somme  was  broken  down,  and  ^t  the  ford  of  Blanche-t&jue  was 
strongly  guarded.  The  English  were  compelled  to  wheel  round  to 
the  ri^t,  and  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Somme,  seeking 
anxiously  for  a  place  to  cross,  since  their  supply  of  food  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  were  approaching  a  district  devoid  of  provender, 
harried  as  it  had  been  by  the  French  cavalry.'  At  last  near  Nesle 
a  ford,  approached  by  two  narrow  causeways,  was  found,  and  on  the 
19th  the  army  crossed  the  river  safely  without  interference,  for 
the  enemy  were  probably  as  little  aware  of  the  small  numbers  of 
their  opponents  as  were  the  French  chroniclers  when  Uter  they 
came  to  record  the  story  of  the  march.  Despite  a  challenge  from 
the  Armagnac  leaders,  Henry  pursued  his  way.  At  Feronne  he 
fell  in  with  the  tracks  of  the  French  army,  but  on  October  34th 
he  reached  Maisoncelles  still  unmolested.  The  French  army  had 
now  appeared  in  sight  So  near  was  it,  that  all  through  the  wild 
night  which  preceded  the  day  of  Crispin  and  Crispinian  their  cries 
could  be  heard  clearly  in  the  English  camp. 

The  English  were  early  astur  the  next  morning,  and  ready  for  the 
fight,  thanks  to  the  cheery  optimism  of  their  commander,  a  bun 

>Livim,  13.  *Elmliim,  Vita,  51. 

'Otata,  39-40;  Waliingbam,  Ji.  310. 
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leader  of  men,  who  had  constantly  revived  flagging  spirits  during 
the  toilsome  march.*  Probably  none  knew  better  than  he  that 
the  Gate  of  his  rash  venture  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  French  leaders. 
With  an  anny  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  English,  they 
could  have  starved  oat  the  invaders  by  a  policy  of  inaction,  ednce 
they  were  masters  of  the  only  road  of  escape.  Nevertheless  years 
of  constant  quarrelling  and  political  intrigue  had  not  improved  the 
tempers  of  Frendi  noblemen,  and  though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  not  himself  present  in  the  host,  and  had  forbidden  his  vassals 
to  aave  under  anyone  but  himself,  dissension  was  none  the  less 
rampant,  and  the  nomioo]  commander,  the  Constable  d'Albret,  had 
litUe  real  authority.  The  French,  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
awaited  developments,  which  considering  their  position,  hemmed 
in  as  they  were  in  a  narrow  space  between  two  woods,  was  unwise. 
Meanwhile,  Henry  hod  mustered  his  men  in  a  single  line,  and  had 
led  them  forward  a  little  way.  Here  realising  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  lay  before  him,  he  offered  to  parley,  asking  for  safe 
passage  to  Calus  in  return  for  the  surrendo-  of  Horfleur  and  all 
his  prisonen.  The  French,  however,  d«nanded  the  renunciation  (rf 
all  claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  To  this  Henry  woulcf  not  consent, 
but  it  was  thus  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  he  at  lost  gave  the  order, 
"  Avaunt  Banner,"  and  led  his  cheering  army  to  the  attack. 
Within  bow-shot  range  the  English  halted.  The  King  commanded 
the  centre,  on  the  right  was  the  Duke  of  Yorii,  on  the  left  Lord 
Camoys.  All  were  dismounted,  and  each  body  of  men-at-arms 
had  archers  drawn  up  on  either  side  in  the  now  time^noured 
formation.  Of^wsite  them  lay  the  F^endi  in  three  divisions,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  first  of  which  at  least  was  dismounted  with  a 
body  of  cavalry  on  either  wing.  Eoriier  in  the  campaign  it  hod 
come  to  Henry's  ears  that  the  enemy  intended  to  ride  down  his 
archers,  and  he  faad  therefore  bidden  them  cut  themselves  stakes, 
sharpened  at  both  ends,*  which  they  planted  in  front  of  them  as 
a  protection  against  a  cavalry  charge.  Down  came  the  French 
horse,  but  their  mounts  would  not  face  the  arrow  flight,  and  such 
as  reached  the  English  lines  only  perished  before  the  stokes.  The 
true  way  to  meet  the  fire  of  the  English,  which  was  now  concen- 
trated on  the  main  body  of  the  French,  was  to  return  it  with 
interest:  but  French  ideas  of  chivalry  packed  away  base  crossbow- 
'Qetts,  45,  46-471  ChronUUt  tfLondm,  ii9-iao>  *GMta,  4a:  Brat,  378. 
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men  behind  the  first  line,  and  the  few  cannon  that  they  poesesMd 
seem  to  have  been  also  quite  useless.  Moreover,  the  undisciplined 
mai-at-amas  refused  to  await  the  order  to  advance,  and  soon  the 
whole  first  line  was  rushing  forward  to  the  attack,  and  sinking 
knee-deep  in  the  newly  ploughed  and  nun-sodden  fields.  Such  as 
survived  the  pitiless  cross-fire  of  the  English  bowmen  were  exhausted 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  enemy.  Only  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  propelled  them  as  far  as  the  English  lines,  but  there  their 
numbers  were  an  impediment,  as  they  had  do  room  to  use  their 
weapons.  The  bows  of  the  archers  had  now  done  their  work,  and 
they  were  discarded  for  the  sword,  axe,  or  mace.  Agile  and  fleet 
of  foot,  most  of  the  English  bowmen  had  cast  off  their  foot 
coverings.  Unimpeded  by  defensive  armour,  they  fell  on  the  flanks 
of  the  perspiring  Frenchmen.  Bearing  down  all  opposition,  the 
whole  English  army  drove  the  French  before  them  right  through 
the  second  line.  Most  of  the  third  line  fled  without  striking  a 
blow.  With  desperate  courage  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  rallied  his 
men,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  be  might  retrieve  the  day. 
Hie  Duke  of  Gloucester  fell  wounded,  and  only  the  presence  of 
mind  and  courage  of  Henry  saved  his  brother's  life.  Even  after 
this  a  diversion  was  created  by  an  attack  on  the  baggage  in  the 
rear,  and  the  French  third  line  showed  some  signs  of  renewing  the 
fight  But  Henry's  order  to  slay  the  prisoners,  who  were  already 
numerous,  averted  this  danger,  though  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  had 
been  butchered  before  the  English  realised  that  their  alarms  were 
groundlesBL  Thousands  of  the  French  lay  dead,  including  DAJbret, 
Alen^n,  and  Burgundy's  brother  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  despite 
that  brother's  commands  had  arrived  during  the  battle  and  had 
fallen  striving  recklessly  to  retrieve  the  day.  Hie  English  had  to 
mourn  less  than  a  hundred  dead,  amongst  them  Edward,  Duke  of 
York — the  Aumfile  of  the  time  of  Richard  II. — who  atoned  for  a 
shifty  life  by  a  warrior's  death,  and  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  who  had 
only  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  bis  fatlier  before  Har- 
fleur.  There  were  many  prisoners,  most  important  of  them  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  destined  to  endure  many  years'  captivity 
on  foreign  soil.'  Once  again  English  tactics  had  come  forth  trium- 
phant :  once  again  an  English  army  on  an  aggressive  campaign  in 

I  Accounts  of  the  batlte  by  eyc-witnGsaes  aie  to  be  found  in  GesU,  49-sS;  St. 
Remy,  i.  147-339:  WM&in,  ii.  Ma-aiS. 
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foreign  territory  hod  berai  practically  allowed  to  fight  on  the  de- 
fensive, for  the  battle  was  won  and  lost  by  the  disorderly  charge  of 
the  French  first  tine.  Trained  men,  less  sure  of  their  own  superiority, 
might  have  compelled  the  English  to  attack,  and  then  the  result  of 
the  battle  might  have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  French  folly 
added  yet  another  name  to  Cre^y  and  Poictiers,  increased  the 
prestige  of  English  arms,  and  proved  that  the  English  bowman  had 
still  to  find  his  matdi  when  skilfully  combined  with  dismounted 
men-at-arms. 

"  A  great  victory  :  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  *  such  was  tbe 
universal  verdict  tluwughout  England.  While  the  army  on  its 
march  had  been  cut  off  from  communication  with  friends  at  home, 
the  greatest  anxiety  had  been  felt  in  London,  but  mourning  was 
turned  into  joy  when  on  October  29th  the  Mayor  received  the 
news  of  victory  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  journey  to  Westminster 
to  be  sworn  into  office  before  tbe  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Bells 
rang  out  from  every  steeple  in  joyous  peal,  and  the  civic  pageant 
was  immediately  transformed  into  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  give 
thanks  in  the  abbey  church  for  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
English  arms.^  But  the  great  celebrations  were  reserved  for  the 
day  when  their  King  returned  to  the  capital.  It  was  on  Saturday, 
November  SSrd,  that  Henry,  having  brought  his  army  safely  to 
Calais,  and  having  thaice  crossed  to  Dover,  made  his  state  entry 
into  London.  All  the  resources  of  mediaeval  art  were  drawn  upon 
to  do  honour  to  the  man  who  had  restored  the  prestige  of  English 
arms.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  followed  by  a  band  of  citizens  in  red  suits,  with  the 
hoods  thereof  particoloured  red  and  white  according  to  the  city 
livery,  each  bearing  the  badge  of  his  trade,  rode  forth  to  meet  him 
as  he  approached  from  Eltham  Palace.  The  two  parties  met 
at  Blackheath,  where  the  King  took  the  head  of  the  joint  procession, 
composed  of  his  prisonei^  a  small  retinue  of  his  personal  following, 
and  lastly  the  citizens.  "To  London  brigge  thanne  rood  oure 
King"  where 

Upon  the  ga.le  thee  stode  on  hy 

A  gyaust  that  wm  full  grym  c^  syght 

To  teche  the  Frensihmen  cuneiye. 

■Saliibury  Recorda,  Hiil.  MSS.  Rtf.  (Vuious  CoUections,  vol.  iv.),  197. 
^Mtmeriali  of  Londott,  611^23 ;  Land.  CAnm.,  toi-ioa. 
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In  his  right  hand  was  an  axe,  in  his  left  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
beside  him  a  figure  representing  his  wife  clad  in  scarlet  At  the 
drawbridge  a  figure  of  St  George,  "  our  Ladye  Knyght,"  stood 
under  a  splendid  pavilion,  while  grouped  behind  him  in  the  houses 
boys,  arrayed  in  white  with  glittering  wings  to  represent  the 
angelic  host,  sang  an  English  anthem.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
columns,  painted  to  represent  marble  and  jasper,  were  surmounted 
by  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  and  the  houses  along  the 
whole  route  of  the  procession  were  hung  with  tapestries,  on  which 
tbe  doughty  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  and  the  Kings  of 
EngUnd  were  represented.  The  lattices  and  windows  were  crowded 
with  sight-seers  in  holiday  clothes ;  tbe  streets  were  so  thronged 
tbat  the  procession  could  scarcely  pam  through  them,  while  the 
crowd  signified  its  joy  by  blowing  trumpets,  clarions,  and  horns. 
Full  goodly  there  they  gonnen  hym  grete : 
Thongh  out  the  town  thanne  gonne  they  syng  * 

For  joy  and  meithe  y  yow  behete. 

At  every  stage  some  pageant,  cunningly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
mediaeval  allegory,  greeted  tbe  King.  Tbe  Eleanor  Cross  in  the 
centre  of  Cheap  was  surrounded  by  a  pageant  castle  with  two  arches 
thrown  out  on  either  side,  and  with  a  miniature  drawbridge  lead- 
ing ^m  tbe  castle  to  the  street  level.  Across  this  bridge  danced 
maidens,  singing,  "  Welcome  Henry  the  Fifth  Kinge  of  Englond 
and  of  Fraunce,"  while  on  the  summit  of  the  Tower  the  angelic 
boat  sang  the  Te  Deura.  To  cries  of  "  Nowell  (  Nowell  I "  the 
King  and  his  retinue  passed  under  the  arches  to  the  conduit  at 
the  west  end  of  Cheap,  which  was  covered  with  a  sky-blue  canopy 
on  which  clouds  were  painted,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an 
archangel  supported  by  four  angels.  At  the  Cathedral  church 
Henry  was  met  by  an  ecclesiastical  procession,  which  conducted 
him  into  the  building,  where  he  gave  thanks.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Westminster,  still  wearing  a  quiet  bumble  mien,  giving 
thanks,  it  seemed,  to  God  and  not  glorying  in  his  own  prowess. 

The  warmth  and  colour,  the  underlying  joyousness  of  mediaeval 
English  life  shines  through  the  description  of  this  scene.  It  shows 
us  too  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  a  proud  city,  and  reflects  the 
expression  of  national  sentiment  with  r^^rd  to  tbe  French  war. 
Rejoicings  over  Agincourt  were  universal. 

The  Government  was  not  slow  to  realise  that  this  wonderful 
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victory  was  a  spleaidid  asset,  and  in  the  four  succesaiTG  Parliaments 
the  Chancellor's  speech  was  devoted  more  or  less  to  a  recapitulation 
of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  battle.'  This  exploitation  of 
martial  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  political  ends  enabled  the 
Government  to  make  men  forget  their  social  and  economic  griev- 
ances. Tlougb  three  Parliaments  sat  between  November,  1415, 
and  December,  1416,  little  or  no  social  l^^lation  resulted.  There 
were  mild  complaints  about  purveyance  and  the  oommaodemng 
of  ships,*  the  Commons  seemed  worried  at  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospitak,'  the  old  sfMrit 
of  hostility  to  labour  was  evinced  by  complaints  received  from 
Coventry,  and  the  modification  of  the  Statute  of  Cambridge,  where- 
by employers  were  relieved  of  the  fines  imposed  on  th«n  for  paying 
wages  higher  than  the  statutory  limit,  bo  that  they  might  be  less 
unwilling  to  give  evidence  agiunst  workmen  who  received  such 
wages.*  But  pending  the  renewal  of  the  war,  all  men  w»e  more 
interested  in  the  political  significance  of  the  visit  to  England  of 
Si^mund,  King  of  the  Romans. 

Sigismund  was  already  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
European  politica  After  a  youth  spent  in  asserting  his  wife's  right 
to  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  in  ruling  Bohemia  for  his  unwill- 
ing brother  Wenzel,  he  had  been  chosen  in  1411  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  even  the  drink-besotted  Wenzel  consented  to  the  trans- 
ference of  power  to  his  younger  brother,  though  he  still  hugged  the 
imperial  title  Sigismund's  splendid  physique  and  handsome  presence 
marked  him  out  as  a  leader  of  men,  but  he  had  behind  him  a  record 
of  iVuthlessness,  if  not  of  meanness,  which  consorted  ill  with  his  am- 
bition to  restore  imperial  power.  He  had  managed  to  secure  the 
meeting  of  an  Ecumenical  Council  at  Constance  to  solve  the  problems 
which  had  divided  the  Church  ecclesiastically,  though  not  dogmatic- 
ally, since  the  beginning  of  the  Papal  schism  in  1878.  The  Council 
of  Pisa  in  1409,  to  which  English  representatives  had  been  sent, 
had  only  rendered  matteis  more  confounded  by  electing  another 
Pope,  which  brought  the  number  of  those  claiming  the  ecclesiastical 
allc^ance  of  Western  Christendom  up  to  three.  The  conciliai 
Pope  hod  been  acknowledged  in  England,  though  not  without 
murmuTB   from   those   who   still    championed   the  Soman   Pope, 

'  Rot  Pwl.,  iv.  6»,  70, 94, 106.  '  Ibid„  81, 79. 

*  Ibid.,  83,  S0-81.  *  lUd.,  75, 103. 
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Gr^ory  XII.  English  eavoya  bad  been  sent  to  Constaoce,  where 
they  had  assisted  at  the  deposition  of  the  conciliar  Pope  John 
XXin.  and  had  witnessed  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII.'  Sigis- 
muad  had  since  then  journeyed  to  Perpignan  in  the  vain  hope  of 
inducing  Benedict  XIII.  to  resign  also,  but  all  this  was  only  a  step- 
ping-atone  towards  uniting  Christendom  against  the  Turk,  who  was 
already  encamped  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Europe.  To  this  end 
it  was  desirable  to  restore  peace  between  England  and  I^ance,  and 
from  Perpignan,  Sigismund  went  to  Paris,  offering  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Here  hb  only  success  was  to  induce  the 
French  to  send  with  him  to  England  an  embassy,  which  was  probably 
more  intent  on  ransoming  prisoneiB  than  on  ending  the  war. 

Sigismund  bad  been  for  scune  time  in  close  relationship  with 
England's  rulers.  Henry  had  shown  a  desire  to  be  on  close  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him  ever  since  1411,  when  he  was  governing  in 
the  name  of  his  &ther.'  Every  effort  therefore  was  made  to  give 
Sigismund  a  fitting  welcome  when  he  landed  on  these  shores, 
thou^  care  was  taken  to  emphasise  the  &ct  that  he  was  received 
as  a  friendly  vi«tor,  and  not  as  one  claiming  to  be  the  imperial 
overlord  of  the  country.*  Henry  even  made  over  his  palace 
<di  Westminster  for  the  accommodation  of  his  guest,  retiring 
himself  to  Lambeth  until  May  24rth,  when  all  journeyed  to 
Windsor  for  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St  George,  which  had 
been  postponed  so  that  the  Emptor  might  be  admitted  to  the 
Older  of  the  Garter.  But  the  Emperor  found  that  between 
England  and  France  an  arrangement  was  impossible.  The  French 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  Harfleur,  Henry  demanded  the 
Br^tigny  terms,  and  was  supported  by  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  his  subjects.  Active  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  never 
ceased.  Dorset,  in  want  of  provisions  at  Harfleur,  had  to  make 
raids  into  French  territory— on  one  occasion  in  March,  having  been 
intercepted  by  the  enemy,  he  hod  hard  work  to  regain  his  base — 
and  sbcHtly  afterwards  a  Franco-Genoese  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Channel,  blockading  Harfleur  and  threatening  the  English  coast 

'H.  von  dei  Haidt,  Corfia  Actonim  MagtU  CtnutantitiuU  Condli  (Frankfort 
and  Ldpzig,  1697-1700),  iv.  aSg-aSa,  34&-]83, 
*Foeden,  vifi.  674-675;  ix.  I55>i56,  i6S-i6g. 
*  The  earliest  allwion  to  tbii  U  in  TmuMor  of  Liviut,  67,  68.    Cf.  Introd., 
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Yet  n^otiatkms  went  on,  Sigbmund  doing  his  best,  Henry  more 
or  less  a  passive  onlooker,  and  Amiagnac,  the  head  of  the  anti- 
Bargundian  party,  proving  a  bitter  opponent  of  all  arrangement 
By  August  all  hopes  were  abandoned.  An  English  expedition  was 
dispatched  under  Bedford  to  the  relief  of  Harfleur,  which  after  a 
fierce  sea-fight  was  safely  accomplished,  and  on  Uie  16th  Henry 
and  Sigismund  signed  at  Canterbury  an  offensive  and  def^isive 
alliance,  which  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  had  been  necessitated 
by  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  French.'  Still,  in  September, 
Henry  crossed  to  Calais,  whither  Sigismund  had  preceded  him,  to 
meet  a  French  embassy,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the  only 
result  of  which  was  a  truce  till  February  2nd,  1417.  The  real 
reason  for  this  journey  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Burgundy. 
Although  bound  by  alliance  to  England,  John  "  Sans  Peur  "  hod  only 
abstained  from  opposingthe  English  in  1415  in  orderto  procure  tiie 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies.  Indeed  in  France  it  was  folly  rec<^nised 
that  Aginoourt  was  not  so  much  a  French  as  an  Armagnac  defeat.* 
If  it  were  necessary  to  secure  his  ends,  he  would  make  use  of  the 
English,  but  he  showed  his  dbtrust  of  his  allies  by  demanding  that 
English  hostages  should  be  ^ven  before  he  would  come  to  Calais, 
where,  even  then,  he  refused  to  bind  himself  by  any  definite  agree- 
ment. Though  Henry  had  prepared  a  draft  treaty,  which  contained 
a  promise  of  Burgundian  assistance  to  English  arms  in  France,  it 
remained  unexecuted,*  and  the  only  result  of  the  conference  was  a  pro- 
longation of  existing  truces  for  two  years.  Tlie  year  1416  was  one 
of  constant  diplomatic  activity,  of  which  the  Treaty  of  Canterbury  and 
the  meeting  with  Buigundy  were  only  the  most  prominent  incidents. 
Embassies  to  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  the  Italian  cities,  alt  had 
for  their  object  the  isolation  of  France,  which  now  had  been  made 
to  betray  a  lack  of  straightforwardness  in  o^otiation  that  en- 
abled tlw  Chancellor  to  tell  Parliament  that  peace  was  desirable, 
but  the  only  means  to  secure  it  was  to  continue  the  war  with 
redoubled  energy.' 

Foreign  diplomacy  and  successes  in  war  are  apt  to  blind  our 

'Poedera,  ix.  377-3831  St.  Denys,  vt.  34-36;  Uniiti,  533.  Cf.  Sigtmnnd'a 
Roconnl  of  the  whole  negotiatioiu  in  Am»  <Ur  Ktauld  Sigitmundt,  ed.  J.  Caio 
(Oodu,  1880),  107-133. 

'Uttina,  519.  'Foedera,  ix.  394-396.  <Rot.  Vtni.,  iv.  9f. 
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eyes  to  the  fact  that'  a  steady,  if  not  very  powerful,  under-cmrent 
of  sedition  lay  beoeath  the  suifiwe  of  English  life  Oldcaatle  was 
still  at  large,  and  his  followers  were  becoming  more  and  more 
politicians  and  less  and  less  reli^ous  reformers.  Daring  the  King's 
absence  in  1415  it  had  been  found  neoeasary  to  bum  two,  if  not  three, 
recalcitrant  heretics.  During  1416  heretical  pamphlets  were  being 
scattered  abroad,  and  Henry  Greyndor,  bolder  than  his  fellows, 
was  imprisoned  for  presenting  a  petition  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical 
disendowment  to  tbe  King.^  In  September  Benedict  Wolman,  a 
well-known  London  Lollard,  and  John  Bekeryng,  a  Lincolnshire 
man,  were  indicted  for  trying  to  enlist  Sigismund  in  a  plot  to  set  up 
the  false  Richard  against  the  existing  dynasty,  and  in  the  following 
month  William  Parcbemyner,  who  had  helped  Oldcastie  to  escape 
from  the  Tower,  was  arrested  and  hanged.*  About  the  same  time 
two  disturbances  round  Hereford  on  the  part  of  certain  servants 
of  Richard  Oldcastie  were  also  reported.  At  Christmas  one  of 
Sir  John's  squires  was  plotting  against  the  King,  and  seditious 
pamjdilets  were  appearing  mysteriously  in  the  inns  of  St  Albans, 
Reading,  and  Nortiiampton.*  Tliere  was,  however,  no  evidence  of 
any  concerted  movement  of  disafltction,  and  perhaps  more  pressing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  was  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  But  since  Richard  II's  wise  though  unfortunate 
attempt  to  pacify  that  country,  an  English  King  was  not  likely 
to  risk  his  reputation  and  his  throne  there.  Henry's  sole  interest 
was  the  renewal  of  his  invasion  of  France  Money  for  so  great  a 
venture  was  not  easily  procured.  The  debts  of  tiie  last  campaign 
were  not  yet  fully  paid,  and  already  the  nation  was  beginning  to 
grudge  the  expense  of  the  war.  No  loan  from  London  in  its  oilicial 
capacity  was  forthcoming,  and  individual  citizens  only  subscribed  a 
sum  of  if2160  on  good  security.*  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  make 
the  foreigner  pay  by  imposing  extra  custom  duties  on  merchant 
strangers  had  to  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  injuring  English  trade' 
The  cost  of  war  had  been  increasing  steadily,  for  apart  from  the 
soldiers  hired  by  indenture,  there  were  many  incidaital  expenses 
borne  by  the  King  himselC  such  as  transport,  tools  and  weapons  for 
sappers  and  engineers,  arrows  for  the  bowmen,  and  the  commissariat 

1  Elmhani,  Liitr  Mttrietu,  148 ;  Capgrave,  dt  Illni.  Htn.,  I3i. 
*  U^moriah  of  London,  63$-Si3  ;  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  L,  164-166. 
■WaUingbam,  11.317.       *Cal.  of  Letter  Book  I.,  2O3.a03.       ^tbid.,  185-186. 
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for  those  men  not  provided  by  indenture,  in  case  the  army  was  not 
able  to  live  on  the  country.* 

Thus  though  the  expedition  was  originally  planned  for  May,  it 
was  not  till  August  1st,  1417,  that  the  English  army  landed  at 
Touques  in  Normandy.  It  conasted  of  some  10,000  men,  though 
with  camp  followers  and  servants  it  may  have  approached  the  16,000 
of  the  chroniclers,  a  large  field-army  for  a  nation  of  not  more  than 
three  million  souls,  men,  women,  and  children.  Henry  kept  hb  own 
counsel  with  regard  to  his  destination,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  this  was  to  be  no  mere  provocative  raid  to  b^^utle  the  French 
into  a  pitched  battle.  The  campaign  was  to  prove  tedious  and  with- 
out dramatic  incident,  but  it  was  a  real  attempt  to  conquer  France, 
a  hopeless  task,  but  at  least  an  honest  attempt  to  justify  claims 
of  wUch  Edward  HI.  had  never  understood  the  meaning.  It  was 
obvious  that  for  a  purpoae  such  as  this  Henry  must  not  lose  touch 
with  his  base,  which  from  a  military  standpoint  was  not  Harfleur 
nor  yet  Calais,  but  England  itself,  aJtd  to  this  end  he  must  secure 
the  "  lordship "  of  the  English  seas  which  bad  been  lost  in  his 
father's  reign.  Earlier  in  the  year  a  Genoese  fleet,  enlisted  in  the 
French  service,  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  guard  the  sea  to  the  south  and 
west,  and  now  the  Earl  of  March  was  commissioned  to  "  skimm  the 
see  and  kepe  the  see  costes,  that  no  maner  enymys  durste  rowte 
upon  the  see  ".'  The  war  fleet  at  this  time  was  still  laigely  recruited 
by  the  temporary  impressment  both  of  ships  and  sailors,  the  govern- 
ment undertaking  to  pay  all  wages  and  3s.  4d.  per  ton  burthen  a 
quarter  for  each  ship.'  Though  a  certain  number  of  vessels  were 
maintained  for  purely  royal  purposes  even  in  Henry  IV. 's  day,  Heniy 
had  to  build  up  this  nucleus  of  a  royal  navy  all  over  again.  Several 
new  ships  of  war  were  built,  and  otheis  were  bou^t  abroad,*  being 
dbtinguisbed  from  merchantmen  by  being  gaily  painted  and  fitted 
with  saik  embroidered  with  arms  and  badges.  In  February,  1417, 
the  "King's  ships  and  vessek"  comprised  three  targe  ^ips,  three 
carracks,  ^ght  barges,  and  ten  baltngei^,  though  probably  the  list 
is  not  ezhauBtiv&*     In  thus  caring  for  the  navy  and  restoring  order 

'  Not  to  mention  Burgeons  and  tbeii  uiiBtantB  (Foedera,  ix.  337-338). 
'  Brut,  383.    Cf.  Foedeia,  ix.  466-467,  •  Rot.  Pari.,  iv.  79. 

*  Devon,  Isnio  335.  338,  339,  349,  351 ;  Ellb,  L4tUn,  and  Series,  i,  69-73. 
'Ordinances,  ii.  203-303, 
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on  the  high  seas,  Henry  was  earning  the  gratitude  of  his  people, 
for  now,  as  later,  it  was  univenally  recognised  that  the  principal 
object  of  "  good  gorenuuioe  "  should  be  to 

Cheiyahe  nartianiyte,  kcpe  thaniyiolte. 

That  wee  be  maysterB  of  the  natowe  *ee.' 

Yet  Henry's  precautions  were  not  entirely  successful,  and  in  1430 
the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  Spanish  allies,  managed 
to  cover  the  transport  of  a  Scottish  army  to  France,  and  defeated 
the  English  in  a  sea-fight  off  La  Rodielle. 

The  first  success  of  Henry's  second  campaign  was  the  reduction 
of  Touques  on  August  9th,  after  which  a  council  of  war  decided 
on  an  advance  towards  Caen.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate 
destination  was  Rouen,  since  it  was  now  Henry's  avowed  intention  to 
conquer  Normandy,'  but  he  desired  to  reduce  the  lower  part  of  the 
duchy  before  be  concentrated  his  forces  on  such  a  strong  place  as 
this.  As  winter  was  approaching,  Caen,  a  residaitial  town  with 
large  suburbs,  might  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  next  few 
months  if  they  were  needed.  Clarence,  as  Constable  of  the  army, 
was  sent  on  in  advance  to  prevent  the  burning  of  these  suburba, 
and  when  the  main  army  arrived  before  the  dty  on  August  ISth, 
it  found  him  established  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Stephen,  which  com- 
manded the  southern  defences  of  the  town.  Soon  the  fortifications 
were  entirely  surrounded,  and  a  fierce  cannonade  was  b^un,  which 
"  bete  adoun  both  walles  and  toures,  and  slow  myche  pepil  yn  hir 
bowses  and  eke  yn  stretes  ".  By  September  3rd  the  besi^iers  were 
ready  for  a  grand  assault,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  town, 
the  castie  yielding  a  few  days  later.  Frtnn  Caen,  Henry  sent  out 
a  detachment  under  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  took  Bayeux, 
and  conquered  the  country  round  Lisieux,  rejoining  the  main  army 
at  Alen^on,  whither  Henry  had  advanced  by  way  of  Argentan. 
Ihence  other  expeditions  were  sent  out  which  carried  their  successes 
into  the  heart  of  Maine  Only  the  better-fortified  towns  ofiered 
any  reastance,  the  smaller  places  yielded  at  once,  and  the  people 
of  the  country-side  trooped  in  to  tiUie  advantage  of  Henry's  promise 
of  safety  of  life  and  possesions  to  all  who  made  their  submission. 
To  those  who  resisted  Henry  showed  himself  an  angry  avenger, 
and  such  terrible  stories  of  his  cruelty  were  spread  abroad  that 

■UbelofEng.  Policy,  in  Political  Songl  (Rolto>,  ii.  ijS,  'Wautio,  iJ.  343. 
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when  the  invaderB  reached  Lisieux  tbey  found  it  deserted  ssTe  for 
two  tottering  old  people.  It  b  hard  to  describe,  relates  one  Frendi 
chronicler,  the  absolute  terror  which  the  very  name  of  the  English 
inspired.'  The  peasants  were  not  alone  in  this  feeling.  He  Duke 
of  Brittany  thought  it  wise  to  intercede  for  the  safety  of  his 
doDunions  and  those  of  his  young  son-in-law,  the  titular  King  of 
Sicily,  in  Maine  and  Anjou,  and  the  French  Government  also 
opened  useless  negotiations  when  Buigundy  was  hammering  at  the 
doors  of  Paris.  But  though  winter  had  now  come,  Henry  sat  down 
before  Falaise  on  December  1st,  where  he  met  with  a  far  moi« 
determined  resistance  than  he  had  hitherto  experienced,  for  the 
town  did  not  surrender  till  January  Snd,  and  the  castle  held  out 
till  February  16th.» 

Henry  had  now  won  a  long  strip  of  teiritory  from  Bayeuz  and 
Touques  on  the  North  to  Beliesme  and  La  Marche  on  the  South, 
no  inconsiderable  achievement  for  seven  months'  work.  He  now 
divided  hb  army  into  three  portions.  To  Clarence  was  confided 
the  task  of  opening  up  the  approach  to  Rouen,  Warwick  was  sent 
against  Domft-ont  to  safeguard  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
duchy,  Gloucester  was  to  reduce  the  Cdtentin.  All  three  met 
with  success,  but  Domfront  took  Warwick  three  months  to  reduce, 
and  Gloucester,  having  swept  up  the  Cdtentin,  found  Cherbourg 
so  well  fortified  that  he  did  not  gain  its  submission  till  September 
S9th.  Long  before  this  Henry  had  once  more  donned  bis  armour, 
and  had  advanced  to  Rouen  taking  Lourieis  and  Pont  de  L'Arche 
on  the  way.  Rouen  had  lately  turned  Bui^ndian,  but  as 
Burgundy  had  snatched  the  control  of  French  Government  &om 
the  Armagnacs,  he  had  to  play  a  patriotic  game,  and  his  answer  to 
a  pursuivant  sent  by  Henry  was  a  declaration  of  war.*  Still  he 
could  do  little  to  help  Rouen,  which  was  invested  on  July  29th, 
as  he  dared  not  leave  Paris  open  to  an  Armagnac  attack.  Thus 
French  divisions  left  the  English  tree  to  starve  out  the  capital  of 
Normandy.  On  August  Slst  the  fortress  of  St.  Catherine,  which 
kept  open  the  communications  between  the  garrison  and  the  outer 
world,  was  secured :  on  September  7th  Caudebec,  which  guarded 
the  river  approach,  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  surrender  if 
Rouen  fell.    The  Englbh  army  had  been  reinforced  &om  home,* 

'  Baiin,  i.  36.  <  Rot.  Nonn.,  3oft-3i5.  ■  Ddpit,  Docaraenu,  aaa. 

'  Cal.  of  Lenei  Book  I.  195 ;  Brut,  385. 
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aod  by  November  Gloucester's  contingent  from  the  Cdtentin  bad 
arrived,  but  Henry  made  no  assault.  Content  to  see  the  townsmen 
slowly  starve,  he  reused  to  let  a  horde  of  non-combatants  pass  his 
lines,  and  while  they  were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  ditch,  those 
within  the  town  were  reduced  to  all  kinds  of  unaccustomed 
food:— 

They  etete  doggyt,  th^  etc  catty*, 

They  etc  myne,  hone  and  rattys. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  were  well  cared  for.  In  a  fortified  camp 
they  were  ready  to  resist  any  relieving  force  that  mi^t  be  sent ; 
provisions  poured  in  from  London  and  the  English  ports,  and  the 
men  were  kept  vigilant  by  the  personal  supervision  of  their  leader, 
who  caring  neither  for  fog  nor  wintry  weather,  constantly  visited 
the  outposts  at  night.  It  was  on  New  Year's  eve  that  the  besieged 
showed  their  first  inclination  to  surrender,  but  not  till  the  19th  of 
January,  1419,  did  Henry  enter  Rouen  in  triumph,  thus  setting  the 
seal  to  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 

Ever  since  he  had  landed  in  1417  Henry  had  done  bis  best  to 
organise  the  administratioQ  of  Normandy  on  improved  lines.  He 
had  b^un  by  separating  the  oflicial  papers  of  his  duchy  and  king- 
dom, and  by  appointing  a  separate  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  for 
his  Norman  dominions.'  His  determinatian  to  prevent  all  injury 
to  his  new  subjects,  and  bis  reduction  of  the  oppressive  "gabelle  " 
or  salt  tax  to  a  S6  per  cent  duty  *  had  their  etkct  on  all  those  of 
inferior  rank,  who,  led  by  the  lesser  clergy,  readily  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  the  new  government.  Though  with  this  and  similar 
acts  in  his  mind  a  French  chronicler  was  fain  to  confess  that  the 
wisdom  of  Henry's  rule  fitted  him  essentially  to  reduce  a  country 
to  obedience,^  the  Norman  gentry,  and  even  the  men  of  substance 
in  the  towns,  showed  no  inclination  to  accept  the  new  government. 
The  offer  to  recognise  the  status  and  possessions  of  all  persons 
having  property  to  the  value  of  sixty  livres  Toumois  a  year,  if  they 
took  an  oath  of  fealty,  was  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  Henry  had 
to  confess  that  "  in  substance  there  is  no  man,  of  estate  commen 
yn  to  the  King's  obeissance,  and  rigbte  few  gentUmen,  the  whiche 
is  a  thing  that  causeth  the  peuple  to  be  f ul  unstable  and  is  no 
wonder  ".  *    Though  the  fall  of  Rouen  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 

I,  U.  351. 
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of  Frenchmen,  and  induced  many  fortreffles  to  surrender  without 
resistance  ;  though,  too,  several  Bmall  expeditions  carried  the  tide  of 
conquest  yet  further  while  H^ir)'  still  lay  at  Rouen ;  and  though 
by  May  only  three  places  in  the  whole  duchy  still  held  out,  Heniy 
was  beginning  to  understand  that  only  the  divisions  which  made 
the  Frendi  Government  powerless  had  enabled  him  to  win  so  much 
territory. 

All  through  the  siege  of  Rouen  n^otiations  had  been  kept  up 
both  with  Armaguacs  and  Buigundtans.  At  one  moment  the 
Dauphin  offered  terms ;  at  another  the  French  King,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  But^ndy,  sent  a  portrait  of  his  daughter  Catherine,  whose 
name  had  appeared  in  most  of  the  negotiations.'  Clarence  had  long 
since  understood  that  one  great  difficulty  would  he  the  holding  of  the 
fortresses  after  they  had  been  captured.*  Henry  himself  now  realised 
that "  to  kepe  this  that  he  hath  in  Normandie  "  would  entail  just  as 
much  expense  as  the  war  itself,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  secure 
terms  from  hb  opponents.  He  was  conscious  that  the  Dauphin's  re- 
cent anxiety  for  peace  was  merely  dictated  by  a  desire  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish ass  means  to  restore  himself  and  his  Armagnac  friends  to  power, 
though,  as  the  party  of  opposition,  it  was  more  likely  to  grant 
generous  terms.  Such  were  Henry's  musings  as  he  revealed  them 
to  his  Council  at  home,*  and  it  is  obvious  that  be  was  considering 
very  seriously  the  abandonment  of  his  claim  to  the  throne,  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  the  former  in  full  sove- 
reignty, the  latter  defined  in  its  lai^est  sense  to  include  Poitou. 
So  be  arranged  a  personal  interview  for  March  26tb  with  the  Dau- 
phin, but  when  Henry  came  to  1;he  tiysting-ptace,  he  found  no  one 
there.  As  one  of  his  followers  put  it,  "  the  Dauphin  hsthe  broke 
the  seuretee  above  saide  and  made  the  Kyng  a  '  Beau  oient '  (a 
fine  fool).  ..."  *  Henry  forthwith  dispatched  Warwick  on  March 
28th  to  arrange  an  interview  for  May  15th  with  the  Burgundian 
bction,  which  came  off  on  the  30th  of  that  month  in  a  meadow 
near  Meulan.  Thither  came  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  Queen 
Isabella  uid  her  dau^ter  Catherine,  Charles  VI.  being  too  unwell 
to  be  present,  and  to  meet  them  Henry,  accompanied  by  two  brothers 
and  a  briUiaot  escort  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics.     Nothing  beywd 

r  '  Elmbun,  Vita,  191 ;  Waorin,  ii.  253. 
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ceremonial  greetings  took  place  on  the  first  day,  when  Henry  was 
iotroduced  to  Catherine,  who  did  not  again  appear.  Wise  after 
the  event,  a  verbote  English  chronicler  waxed  eloquent  over  the 
fint  meeting  of  Henry  and  his  future  wife,  and  described  the  maiden 
modesty  with  which  the  lady  received  her  first  kiss  at  as  great 
length  as  he  had  described  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  Agin* 
court*  N^;otiations  drsigged  on  for  a  month,  Henry  demanding 
the  Br^tigny  terms,  the  French  s  renunciation  of  English  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  but  it  all  ended  in  high  words  exchanged 
by  Henry  and  Bu^undy.*  Even  then  Henry  did  not  lose  all  hope 
of  an  arrangement,  and  en  July  5th  again  dispatched  ambassadors 
to  the  Burgundian  party,  but  in  vain,  for  within  a  few  days  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Dauphin  had  met  and  had  agreed  to  unite  i^atnst 
the  English.  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  at  an  end  Pontoise  was 
surprised,  "thorough  the  whiche  wyuning  my  forsaid  lord  hath 
passage  to  Parys".*  Clarence  having  led  a  reconnoitring  parfy  to 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  the  army  moved  on,  took  Vauccmvilliers, 
and  sat  down  before  Gisois,  one  of  the  three  Norman  castles  not 
yet  subdued.  At  the  news  of  the  &1I  of  Pontoise,  Paris  was  aghast, 
the  Court  fled  incontinently  from  St  Denis  to  Troyes,  and  Bur- 
gundy came  to  realise  that  his  failure  to  resist  the  advancing  enemy 
was  placing  a  weapon  in  the  Armagnacs'  hands.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  he  was  induced  to  agree  reluctantly  to  another 
meeting  with  his  rival  at  the  Bridge  of  Montereau,  where,  while  he 
was  making  his  first  obeisance  to  hia  cousin,  he  was  foully  slain  by 
the  Dauphin's  favourite  Tuiguy  du  Chitel  and  his  treacherous 
associates. 

The  pages  of  history  contain  few  more  significant  incidents  than 
this  cold-blooded  mui^er  of  an  unprincipled  politician.  In  vain 
did  the  blood-bespattered  Dauphin  issue  a  manifesto  of  j  ustification :  * 
the  Burgundians  need  no  longer  fear  a  loss  of  popularity  by  allying 
with  the  English  to  avenge  sudi  a  coward  blow.  As  the  Queen 
explained  in  a  letter  to  Heniy  ten  days  after  the  murder,  the 
n^tiations  of  Meulao  had  brokoi  down  through  the  unscrupulous 

'  Elmham,  Vila,  aw. 

*Ibid.,  aia-aaS;  Uniiu,  549-553;  Wanrin,  il.  367-369;  Honttidet,  tit. 
3i8-3a». 

'Letter  of  Clarence  printed  in  Sbatpe,  Lcft^ra  omJ  Hi*  Kingdcm, iii.  364. 
<  llonatidet,  iii.  353-354. 
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intrigues  of  the  Dauphin,  "  for  our  councillon  declare  that  if  wc 
and  our  cousiti  of  Burgundy  bad  accepted  your  terms,  all  the  banMis, 
knight§,  cities,  and  good  towns  of  our  lend  the  King  would  have 
abandoned  us  for  our  son  ".'  Now  she,  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  le  Bon,  and  the  Parisians  were  all  ready  to  reqien  n^^tia- 
tions.  Without  outward  signs  of  his  inward  joy  at  the  turn  ai 
events,  Henry  proceeded  with  his  conquests.  Having  taken  Giaors, 
he  laid  si^e  to  Meulon,  which  surrendered  on  October  31st,  when 
an  expedition  was  led  by  Glouoeater  up  the  Seine  v^ley  to  c^ture 
Poissy  and  St.  Germain.  Tlte  King  took  little  active  part  in  these 
opemticHis,  and  at  the  end  of  November  he  retired  to  Rouen,  wh^re 
he  devoted  himself  once  more  to  the  oiganisatioD  of  Norman 
government  The  signs  of  the  times  were  now  a  little  more  favour- 
able Some  of  the  lesser  gentry  and  the  burgesses  of  the  towns 
b^an  to  make  their  submission,  trade  was  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  war,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  employ  native  Normans  as 
inferior  officials.  Meanwhile,  the  Bui^ndian  alliance,  which  H»iry 
had  desired  all  along,  was  becoming  a  reality.  On  December  ftai 
Pidiip  agreed  to  support  proposals  laid  before  him  by  the  Eari  of 
Warwick,  whereby  Henry  was  to  many  Catherine  and  rule  France 
in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  who  was  to  accept  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. A  truce  between  Bu^undiana  and  English  was  arranged, 
all  being  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  January,  14S0. 
To  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  Philip  was  ready  to  use  any 
weapon,  all  other  feelings  being  drowned  in  hatred  of  the  opposing 
faction.  Thus  English  and  Burgundians  carried  on  the  war  side 
by  side,  overrunning  the  whole  county  of  Clermont,  while  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  d^eated  the  Armagnacs  and  their  recently  arrived 
Scottish  allies  in  Maine.  By  April  9th,  Charles  VI.  was  induced  to 
set  his  sea]  to  the  prt^Kwals  which  Duke  Philip  had  already  accepted, 
though  even  loyal  Bui^undians  joined  with  those  of  Armagnac 
sympathies  in  describing  the  agreement  as  both  wonderful  and 
shameful.  In  May,  Henty  made  hb  way  to  Ttoyes,  where  the 
treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  on  the  Slst  of  that  month,  and  on 
IVinity  Sunday,  June  Snd,  Henry  and  Catherine  were  made  man 
and  wife. 

Heniy  was  no  sentimentalist    He  looked  on  Catherine  merely 

1  Printed  in  Bcaucouit,  i.  iSe-iSg. 
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as  a  step  towards  hie  anabitionB,  and  would  have  equally  willingly 
married  an;  other  bride  who  could  help  him  to  the  throne  of  France. 
So  he  spent  his  honeymoon  in  besieging  Sens.  "At  this  seige  " — 
wrote  a  cynic  in  the  English  host  to  a  Mend — "  also  lyn  many  worthy 
Lodyes  and  Gentilwomen,  bothe  Frenah  and  English,  of  the  whiche 
many  of  hem  begonne  the  Faitz  of  Armee  long  time  agoon,  but  of 
lyyng  at  Secies  now  they  b^ynne  first."  ^  Sens  yielded,  Montereau 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  Henry  signalised  the  fact  that  be  was 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  rightful  King  of  France  by  having  cer- 
tain prisoners  banged  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  as  a  warning 
to  its  defenders.  Melun,  which  was  next  attacked,  showed  greater 
powers  of  resistance,  holding  out  from  July  7th  to  November  17th, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  famine  won  where  the  mines  and  cannon  of  the 
besi^ers  flailed.  During  this  siege  Henry  had  had  the  captive  King 
James  of  Scotland  sent  over  to  him,*  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  inducmg 
the  troops  sent  over  by  the  Scottish  Government  to  abandon  their 
employers.  At  any  rate,  he  used  the  presence  of  James  as  a  pretext 
for  executing  some  twenty  Scottish  prisoners,  though  nothing  but 
a  sublime  power  of  self-deception  could  blind  him  to  the  unwarrant- 
able nature  of  this  proceeding.  Henry's  character  was  not  improv- 
ing with  success.  Doubtless  he  had  much  to  try  him.  If  men 
writing  with  a  knowledge  of  later  events  are  to  be  believed,  he  was 
already  distrustful  of  his  Buigundian  allies.  The  FVen<^  too,  did 
not  like  their  new  ruler's  brusque  manner,  his  peremptory  orders, 
his  neglect  of  the  honours  due  to  the  King,  and  his  substitution  of 
Englishmen  for  Frenchmen  in  offices  of  trust'  The  relations  of 
Henry  and  his  future  subjects  did  not  improve  after  his  state  entry 
into  Paris  on  December  1st  Though  the  streets  were  gaily  decked 
with  tapestry,  and  a  Mystery  was  played  in  his  honour,  misery  and 
famine,  suckas  Paris  had  seldom  known  before,  prevailed.  For  the 
last  two  yeara  provisions  had  been  short  in  the  city,  the  hot  summers 
had  brought  disease  in  thdr  train,  and  at  this  very  moment  men, 
women,  and  children  were  lying  dying  of  hunger  on  dunghills. 
Prices  at  once  flew  up  at  the  arrival  of  the  royal  guests,  and  the 
Parisians,  at  least,  were  not  sorry  to  see  their  departure  after  Christ- 


'Foedcfa,  tx,  gio.911, 
■St.  Denfi,  vi.  3S0;  Montttdet,  i 
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moa.'  Most  of  January,  14S1,  Henry  spent  at  Rouen,  where  be 
held  a  meeting  of  the  States,  but  be  was  bound  for  home,  and  on 
February  2nd  he  and  his  wife  landed  at  Dover,  where  tbey  were 
received  with  manifeBtations  of  joy,  tbe  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
wading  out  to  the  ship,  and  carrying  them  in  triumph  to  the 
shore. 

;   Uiun«,  561-563 ;   Cknn.  dd  NormandU,  203-303  :   St. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FAILURE  OF  HENBT  T 
(1417-1433) 

AFFAIRS  at  home  during  Henry's  long  absence  in  France  had 
run  very  evenly,  under  the  regency  of  Redford,  till  late  in 
1419,  when  Gloucester  came  over  to  take  his  place.  There  was 
now  less  talk  of  sedition  in  England,  though  the  departure  of  the 
King  in  1417  had  been  the  signal  for  another  outburst  of  Lollard 
tracts,^  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  that  Oldcastle  had  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Scots,  had  met  some  Scottish  magnate  at  Ponte- 
fract,  and  had  tried  to  induce  him  to  bring  the  false  Richard  into 
England.  At  any  rate  in  October,  1417,  two  simultaneous  attacks 
were  made  by  Albany  and  Douglas  on  flerwick  and  Roxbur^ 
respectively,  but  both  ended  so  disastrously  as  to  live  in  Scottish 
tradition  as  "  the  foul  raid  ".  An  attempt  to  seize  Oldcastle  in  a 
serfs  house  on  the  St.  Albana'  estates  only  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  some  of  hia  supporters,  and  the  discovery  of  further  evidence  of 
his  heretical  leanings,  but  soon  after  he  was  captured  in  a  farmhouse 
at  Rroniarth  on  the  Welsh  March,  by  tiie  sons  of  Sir  Griffith 
Vaughan,  after  a  stout  resbtance  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.* 
He  was  brought  before  Parliament  at  Westminster  on  December 
14th,  when  he  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  preach.  Cut  short  by  his 
judges,  he  allowed  himself  to  break  into  treason,  declaring  that  he 
did  not  reci^ise  the  Court,  as  his  liege  lord  was  alive  in  Scotland. 
Thus  "convycte  be  the  clergy  of  Lollardye,  and  dampned  before 
the  Justice  unto  deth  for  treason,  .  .  .  he  was  hadde  unto  the  Tour 
agen,  and  there  he  was  laide  on  a  hurdil,  and  drawn  through  the 
cite  to  Saint  Gyles  Felde,  and  there  was  made  a  new  paire  of  ^ows, 

'  Otterbonme,  278 ;  Elmham,  Libtr  iSttrituz,  150. 

*Aicha(dagia   Cambreniii,   i«t   Seriea,  i.  47;   Montgoroeiyihire   Collection!, 
i.  390-396;  U*k,  131 ;  Waltinghain,  ii.  337. 
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and  a  stronge  chayne,  and  a  coler  of  yron  for  hjrm,  and  there  he  was 
hanged  and  brent  on  the  galoua,  and  atle  for  his  lewdenesB  and  fals 
opynyons."  *  Thus  ended  a  man  whose  single-minded  purpose  even 
his  enemies  acknowledged.  Like  his  friend  Hus,  be  suffered  death 
for  his  religion,  hut  unlike  Hub  his  death  did  not  spur  his  supporters 
into  renewed  efibrt  He  was  the  last  important  member  of  his  sect, 
for  though  Lollardy  continued,  and  occasional  burnings  of  heretics 
occurred'  throughout  the  6fteenth  century,  the  movement  had  lost 
its  vital  force  by  becoming  involved  in  the  djmastic  claims  of  the 
House  of  March.  The  only  other  trouble  of  the  moment  was  an 
obscure  scandal  anent  the  unfortunate  Queen>dowager.  Joan  and 
her  friends  had  never  been  popular  in  England,  and  ber  stepson 
banished  many  of  her  foreign  attendants  "  who  gave  information  to 
the  enemy  and  carried  much  treasure  out  of  the  country  ".'  In  1419 
she  was  accused  of  having  compassed  and  imagined  the  King's  death 
in  company  with  Friar  Randolph,  her  Confessor.  Popular  report 
said  that  they  had  practised  "  sorcerye  and  nigratnancye  "  against 
his  life,  and  she  was  committed  to  Pevensey  Castle,  while  Randolph 
was  brought  back  from  Guernsey,  whither  he  had  fied,  and  placed 
in  the  Tower.  The  accusation  of  sorcery  was  more  than  once  used 
against  women  for  political  purposes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
here  it  probably  covered  some  rumoured  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  in  favour  of  her  captive  son,  the  Count  of  Richemont. 
Only  on  his  death-bed  did  Henry  repent  of  bis  harsh  action,  and 
ordered  her  release  and  the  restoration  of  her  dower.* 

Englishmen  still  took  an  interest  in  the  war,  and  each  success 
was  still  punctuated  with  rejoicings,  in  the  capital  at  any  rate. 
When  the  news  of  the  &U  of  Rouen  reached  London  there  "  were 
made  solemn  processions  of  triumph  through  the  dty,  with  dancing 
by  clergy  and  people  from  the  shiine  of  St.  Erkenwald  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Edward,  not  once  only,  but  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  ".* 
Another  solemn  procession  greeted  the  proclamation  of  the  Treaty 
of  l^yes,  and  when  Henry  brought  his  Queen  from  Eltham  to  the 
Tower,  the  pageant  of  1416  was  re-enacted  on  a  smaller  scale.  On 
the  morrow  all  classes  escorted  her  with  music  and  singing  throufj^ 
the  streets  hung  with  arras  and  costly  silks,  as  according  to  custom 
^e  proceeded  in  state  to  Westminster  to  keep  the  vigil  of  her  coro- 

'Bmt,  386.       '  Rot.  Pari.,  iv.  79,  306.       •/fcid.,  147-348.       *U»k,  J3a, 
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nation.  But  in  their  hearts  men  were  getting  tired  of  the  war. 
In  1419  there  had  been  considerable  difficulty  in  raising  reinforce- 
ments, and  later  in  the  same  year  desertere  from  the  army  in  France 
were  becoming  onpleaaantly  numerous,*  and  abroad  it  was  no  secret 
that  the  English  were  hard  pressed  both  for  men  and  money.* 
PorliamcDt,  too,  was  beginning  to  get  anxious.  The  Government 
dared  not  ask  it  for  money  in  14S0,  when  it  demanded  that  Henry 
should  return  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stipulated  for  the  re- 
enactrooit  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  securing  English  liberties 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign  acquiring  the  title  of  King  of  Prance. 
English  public  opinion,  now  turning  against  the  war,  was  no  longer 
formed  exclusively  by  the  nobles,  or  even  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
for  the  balance  of  economic  power  was  passing  fiom  the  feudal  to 
the  commercial  magnate.  No  one  was  quicker  to  realise  this  than 
Henry,  who  punctuated  almost  every  step  he  took  in  France  by  a 
letter  to  the  London  authorities,  thus  showing  that  he  understood 
the  truth  which  m  the  next  century  a  Carthusian  monk  impressed 
on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  telling  him  that  his  only  hope  of 
political  success  was  "  to  obtain  the  love  of  the  community  of  Eng< 
land  ".'  The  "  community  "  or  the  "commons  "  did  not  mean  the 
people  generally,  but  the  new  commercial  aristocracy.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  clear  from  such  records  as  survive,  that  it  was  the  trader,  not 
the  landowner,  who  was  able  to  lend  money.  True,  some  attempt 
had  been  made  in  Henry  IV, 's  reign  to  extend  taxation  from  goods 
to  land  values,  but  this  is  more  an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  mer> 
cantile  interest,  which  wished  to  shift  burdens  onto  other  shoulders, 
than  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  landed  proprietors. 
Towns  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or  individual  traders,  produced 
by  hr  the  largest  share  of  the  money  raised  for  the  1416  campaign, 
and  they  are  much  in  the  majority  in  the  lists  of  loans  during  Bichard 
II.'s  reign. 

The  increased  prosperity,  which  made  it  possible  for  English- 
men to  finance  botit  Government  and  commercial  enterprises,  was 
largely  due  to  the  development  of  the  cloth  trade,  which  was  now 
so  typical  a  product  of  England,  that  cloth  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  distinguished  foreigners,*  and  the  legislation  of  the  period  bears 

'  CaL  ot  NotnuD  Rolls,  Dep.  Keepei's  Rep.,  43 ;  App.,  355. 

*  Letter  printed  in  Beaucourt,  i.  339. 

■  Dep.  Keeper'i  Rep.,  iiL  333,  '  Poedera,  viii.  144. 
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wjbieas  to  the  growing  vitality  of  this  induatry.  More  than  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  wonted  were  manufactured  in  East  Anglia,' 
and  Essex,  London,  Coventry,  and  the  Western  Counties,  including 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  were  important  centres  of  manufacture.*  The 
division  of  labour,  too,  was  developing  on  all  sides ;  in  1408  for  in- 
stance, the  London  cutlers  explained  that  every  knife  was  prepared 
by  three  crafts,  the  blade  by  the  "  bladsmythes,"  the  handle  and 
other  fitting  work  by  the  cutlen  and  the  sbeatheis,'  and  in  Coventry 
this  tendency  induced  the  tailors  and  shearmen  to  separate  their 
guild  oi^anisation  from  that  of  the  fullers,  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  joined.  Side  by  side  with  this  development  of  in- 
dustry and  industrial  organisation  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  To  a  certun  extent  this  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  Navigation  Act  of  1381,  whereby  Englbh  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  ship  their  goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  measure.*  llie  Com- 
mcms  showed  their  consciousness  that  the  future  of  England  lay 
upon  the  sea,  by  declaring  that  the  merchant  navy  was  the  chief 
Iwsis  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,'  and  a  French 
observer  of  English  ways  had  to  admit  the  great  number  of  the 
English  ^ps,  though  he  doubted  whether  they  were  used  to  the 
best  advantage.*  But  it  was  to  the  increasing  enterprise  of  the 
trader  that  the  advance  in  English  shipping  was  really  due.  Italian 
mochants  still  frequented  England,  and  English  ships  were  as  yet  an 
unusual  sight  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  became  more  and 
more  frequent  visitors  to  the  ports  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
and  in  l^S  three  hundred  English  ships  sailed  from  the  port  of  Dant- 
zig.^  English  mariners  bent  on  fishing  even  penetrated  as  far  north 
as  Iceland,  thirty  or  more  ships  reaching  the  island  in  1413,  and 
twenty-five  being  wrecked  there  in  the  stormy  winter  in  1419,  apart 
from  those  which  returned  in  safety.^  Cloth  and  wool  were  &ig- 
land's  chief  exports,  though  the  list  of  commodities  sent  to  foreign 
lands  included  also  salt,  lead,  tin,  yam,  hides,  honey,  fish,  butter, 

I  Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  637.  >/M^,  iJL,  437;  Jv.  51:  Statute*,  ii.  O4, 134. 

*  Uttmmalt  0/ LomlOH,  s^.  *  Statute!,  ii.  iS;  Rot.  Pail.,  iii.  37S,  396,  444. 

*  RoL  Pail.,  iv.  79, 

*Dibai  dti  Hirautt  (Soc  des  Anciens  Textes  Fi.,  1S77),  25. 
'CuEtoms  Rolls  cited  in  Wylie,  Htnry  IV„  ii.  74. 
*f«lBDikii  Annilai,  3S6,  388,  390,  392. 
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and  cheese.'  The  most  significant  sign  was  that  the  English  Govou- 
ment  was  developing  a  commercial  policy.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  declare  that  Henry  V.'s  wan  were  dictated  hy  considerations  of 
trade,  though  Frendimai  believed  that  the;  were  umed  at  the 
merchants  of  France  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.'  Still,  since 
the  Lancastrians  had  gained  the  throne,  trade  had  loomed  large  in 
their  diplomatic  activities.  N^otiations  with  Burgundy  had  been 
mostly  based  on  these  considerations,  and  the  commercial  agreement 
of  1407  laid  the  foundation  of  English  trade  with  Antwerp;  the 
truces  arranged  with  Brittany  provided  for  the  free  intcxvourse 
of  merchants;  negotiations  between  Castile  and  England  had  a 
commercial  tone,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  the  King  of  Arragon  in 
1416  were  given  definite  instructions  to  treat  for  mercantile  inter- 
course.* Portuguese  merchants  were  frequent  visitors  to  English 
shores,  and  so  many  English  lived  in  Lisbon  that  by  1471,  if  not 
esrlier,  they  had  a  chapel  th^e  at  their  own. 

The  dealings  of  the  Company  of  the  Staple,  the  first  of  those 
great  societies  which  were  to  develop  England's  commerce,  were 
limited  to  those  commodities,  principally  raw  wool,  for  whidi  the 
staple  system  had  been  provided,  and  wi^  the  decline  of  the  export 
of  wool  it  too  very  naturally  fell  into  obscurity,  giving  place  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  who  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  export 
of  cloth.  The  latter  dated  their  privileges  from  the  grant  made 
in  1407  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  merchants  trading  in  Holland,*  ap- 
parently an  o£&hoot  of  the  London  Merceis'  Company.'  It  was  as 
Merchant  Adventurers,  large  wholesale  dealers  and  importers  who 
"  ventured  "  their  capital  on  the  hi^  seas,  that  most  of  the  great 
commercial  figures  of  the  age  emerged. 

No  better  example  of  the  great  merchants  of  the  time  can  be 
found  than  Richard  Whittington.  The  strange  maze  of  le^nd 
that  has  gathered  round  this  merchant  prince  makes  us  realise  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  London  trader  to  strike  the  imagination  of  his 
age.  He  may  never  have  sat  on  a  milestone  listening  to  Bow  Bells, 
nor  as  an  apprentice  used  his  cat  as  his  only  merchandise  to  voiture 

'  Rot.  Pul.,  iii.  501-503.  Cf.  Laomaa  ChaUocmdylat,  HUloriarum  Libri 
Trtt  (BmiM*,  1S43),  93. 

*Dibat  del  Hiramtt,  36.  *Foedpra,  U.  410-412.  *lbid.,  nii.  464-465. 

'For  the  Hetduuit  Adventuten  aee  G.  Sdiaiu,  Bngtischt  HimdtUpotiHk 
(Ldptlg,  i88i),  i.  3a7-35> ;  ''■  539-589. 
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in  his  master's  ship,  but  these  legends  show  that  to  later  geneni- 
tioDs  he  was  the  type  of  England's  nascent  enterprise,  and  to  mai 
who  knew  him 

That  loode-iteiTe  and  chefe  chosen  flouic* 

The  SOD  of  a  countiy  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,  he  came  up  to 
London  as  a  lad,  being  apprenticed  to  Sir  Iro  Pitswaryn,  a  west 
country  landowner  and  merchant  adventurer  of  London,  whose 
daughter  he  eventually  married.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  he  was  a  man  of  accredited  position,  becoming  Mayor  by 
royal  appointment  for  the  first  time  in  1S97,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  being  re-elected  by  his  fellow-citizens. '  His  vast  fortune 
was  made  partly  by  suj^tying  costly  garments  to  royalty  and  the 
Court,  partly  by  lending  money.  Before  Henry  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  he  had  bought  velvets  and  damasks  from  the  already  pros- 
perous citizen,  wbo  later  provided  mucli  of  the  trousseaux  of  that 
King's  two  daugfateni,  and  strangely  enou^  also  some  of  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Henry  IV.  was  constantly  in  his  debt ;  Henry  V. 
also  used  him  as  one  of  his  bankers,'  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
supervision  of  public  works.*  He  served  his  city  in  Parliament, 
and  at  his  death  without  issue  left  the  whole  of  his  consideraUe 
estate  to  charities.'  Throughout  his  career  he  illustrated  the  busi- 
ness acumen  and  the  princely  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
his  age.  In  his  person  he  exemplifies  how  one  whose  wealth  was 
founded  on  trade  could  play  an  important  part  in  national  affiurs, 
of  how  no  irremovable  barrier  divided  the  country  gentleman 
from  the  counting-house.  Inter-marriage  between  knightly  and 
bui^ess  families  was  common,  and  it  was  as  honourable  to  be  an 
adventurer  on  the  seas  of  commerce  as  on  the  field  of  w^.  Bur- 
gesses were  often,  like  Whittington,  of  gentle  birth,  while  at  tiie 
same  time  men  like  William  Sevenoke  could  rise  ^m  nothing  to 
be  Mayor  of  London.  It  was  indeed  a  passing  of  the  old  onla 
of  things.  The  status  of  feudalism  was  rapidly  giving  place  to  a 
for  different  organisation  of  society. 

Consequently,  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a  tendencj' 
to  divide  class  from  class  according  to  its  weolUi,  most  noticei^le 

1  Political  Song:i  (Rolls),  ii.  178. 

'CtU.  of  Letter  Boole  H.,  436,  440.     The  fiiat  offidat  mention  ofhimisin  1379 
as  nuking  the  Braalleel  contribution  to  a  aubecription  list  {ibid.,  ia6). 

*  Devon,  iBaues  363 ;  Foedcra,  ix.  310-311. 

*  PoedccB,  ix.  78 ;  Ordinances,  ii.  168-169.  >  Cal,  of  London  Wills,  ii.  433. 
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perhaps  in  the  guilds,  where  ia  the  past  all  men  had  been  equal. 
In  the  tailtnra  guild  of  Exeter  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
members  who  belonged  to  the  masters  "  fleleschippe  and  clothjage  " 
and  members  who  were  not  privil^fed  of  the  "  forsayde  flfVatemyte  ".' 
Of  the  London  grocers  in  14S0  fiftf-6ve  had  the  full  livery,  seven- 
teen  wore  the  bood,  and  forty-two  householders  were  outside  the 
livery,  though  members  of  the  company.  Amongst  many  other 
London  companies  the  same  thing  occurred.  Thus  after  his  seven 
years'  service  the  appr^itice  might  never  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  a 
journeyman,  who  as  a  rule  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
management  of  his  guild.  This  resulted  in  the  combination  of 
journeymen  against  their  masters.  Such  movements  occurred  at 
Bristol.*  Three  times  did  the  journeymen  weavers  of  Coventry 
attempt  to  form  a  trades  union,  and  in  1434  they  not  only  struck 
work,  but  prevented  other  workmen  from  taking  their  places,  and 
in  the  end  the  town  authorities  had  to  intervene  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute.' The  Pariiament  of  14S5  complained  of  the  successful  redst- 
wice  made  by  the  "chapters  and  assemblies  "  of  masons  to  the  Statute 
of  labourers.  Clearly  the  wages  question  was  now  almost  as  rife  as 
it  had  been  before  the  rebellion  of  1881.  In  1S96  a  Nottingham 
jury  declared  that  "all  the  carpenters,  all  the  plasterers,  all  the 
stonecutters,  and  all  the  Ubourers  take  too  much  for  their  craft  by 
the  day,  against  the  statute  of  our  Lord  the  King,"  *  and  Parliament 
made  a  similar  complaint  in  14S5.  That  wages  were  rising  despite 
all  attempts  to  the  contrary  b  obvious  from  the  parliamentary 
records,  and  from  the  considerable  increase  allowed  by  statute 
in  144S,  when  a  mason  or  carpenter  was  allowed  fompence  a  day 
with,  or  fivepence  a  day  without,  food  ;  tilers,  slaters,  and  builders, 
threepence  with  food  and  other  labourers  twopence.  In  winter, 
wages  were  one  penny  less  ail  round,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  the  hours  were  shorter.'  No  trading  was  allowed  on  Sundays, 
holy  days,  and  vigils.* 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  while  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  anemployoient  in  the  towns,  the  opposite  was  the  case  in  the 
country.     Such  is  one  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  1406  which 

■English  Gilds,  313.  ^LitlU  Rid  Booi  of  Britiol,  ii.  tji, 

*Covtntry  LulBoBk.^i.       *  Nottingham  Recordi,  i.  374.       'Statutet,u.  338. 
■HiBL  HSS.   Rep.   xi.,  Port  3,  iSg;  Records  of  GrocecB'   Co.  {ed.  Kingdon, 
18SQ),  ii.  igo. 
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forbade  the  appreoticing  of  country  children  to  town  trades,  and  the 
avowed  reason  for  tiie  later  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices 
attached  to  each  master  in  London.'  At  the  same  time  agricultural 
pursuits  were  supplemented  in  the  country  district  by  the  introdtic- 
tion  of  manufacturing  industries,  and  manor  roils  reveal  that 
villein  services  had  been  much  lightened,  having  also  lost  much  of 
their  old  meaning,  and  that  rents  had  become  fixed  and  stationary. 
As  the  century  proceeded  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  labour  for  agriculture,*  wages  were  increasing  bo  steadily 
that  between  1888  and  1445  those  of  carters  and  shepherds  were 
exactly  doubled,*  and  this,  combined  with  the  development  of  the 
cloth  industry,  induced  landowners  to  enclose  their  lands,  and 
devote  themselves  rather  to  sheep-rearing  than  to  corn-growing. 
But  Englishmen  could  still  boast  of  the  fine  arable  lands  of  their 
country,  where  "  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables "  grew  abundantly,  of  the  spacious  parks  and  lack  of  waste 
or  uncultivated  ground,  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  oxen,  cows,  swine, 
and  horses,  above  all  of  the  splendid  flocks  of  sheep  which  provided 
the  foundation  of  economic  stability.  At  the  same  time  a  French- 
man's sneer,  that  while  in  France  they  had  fine  castles,  in  England 
there  were  only  simple  manor  houses,  falls  flat  with  those  wba 
prefer  prosperity  to  pomp.* 

It  was  thus  a  nation  instinct  with  new  life,  aware,  if  but  dimly> 
of  new  possibilities  in  the  future,  to  which  Henry  returned  after 
bis  long  absence  in  France.  It  was  a  propitious  time  to  develop 
prosperity  and  progress  on  the  basis  of  a  new-found  peace,  but 
Henry  hod  nothing  to  ofi^r  his  people  but  the  sad  gospel  of  an 
unproductive  war.  So  far  the  war  had  helped  to  secure  command 
of  the  sea  and  to  protect  southern  ports  from  plunder,  but  to  carry 
it  fiirthw  meant  a  drain  on  English  resources  such  as  the  country 
could  not  stand.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  coronation  festirities 
were  over  he  set  forth  with  his  wife  on  a  royal  progress  throng 
the  country,  undertaken  more  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the  war, 
than  to  leom  his  duties  as  an  administrator.  Having  passed 
through  the  Welsh  March,  he  was  in  the  North,  having  just  pud 

'  Ca  of  Lettei  Book  K.,  aoo. 

1  See  the  experience  irf  Sit  W.  Plninplon's  bailiff  in  [469,  Plimpton  Corrttftm- 
dttut,  ao-aa. 

*  Statutes,  ii.  37, 338.  'Difrafj  dn  Hirttuli,  3,  35,  4a. 
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hU  respects  at  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  when  news 
reached  him  that  hia  brother  Clarence  had  heea  defeated  and  slain 
at  Beaug^,  and  he  forthwith  turned  southwards  to  meet  Parliament 
on  Ma;  4th.  Little  save  the  Chancellor's  opening  speech  betrayed 
that  the  country  was  at  war,  and  meet  of  the  session  was  occupied 
in  private  matters,  and  in  such  purely  domestic  and  commercial 
ctmcems  as  the  reform  of  coinage.  Henry  dared  not  ask  Parliament 
for  money,'  though  his  revenue  was  insufficient  for  ordinary  current 
expenses,  and  his  debts,  as  well  as  those  of  hia  father,  were  still 
unpaid.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  stepped  into  the  breach  with 
a  loan  of  .£14,000,  but  not  without  securing  from  the  King  a 
ratilication  of  the  debt  in  Parliament,  together  with  the  £8806 
ISs.  8d.  still  due  to  him  on  former  loans.  Others,  leas  willing, 
were  compelled  to  lend  to  the  King,  who,  as  one  writing  at  the 
moment  says,  "rending  erry  man  throughout  the  realm,  who  had 
money,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  designs  to  return  to  Prance  again  in  full 
strength  ".* 

The  short  session  over,  Henry  at  once  crossed  to  Calais  on  June 
10th  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  E^ls  of  March  and 
Warwick,  Bedford  being  once  more  left  as  r^ent.  The  force  that 
he  took  with  him  consisted  of  slightly  over  1000  m«i,  but  this 
number  could  only  be  reused  by  having  recourse  to  impressment, 
and  care  had  to  be  taken  liiat  only  well-bom  men,  yeomen,  or  the 
SODS  of  yeomen,  should  be  chosen  as  archen.'  Even  then  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  men  woukl  desert  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
some  contingents  only  attained  full  strength  after  the  campaign 
had  b^un.  The  situation  in  France  was  &r  from  satisfactory, 
thanks  to  the  defeat  of  Clarence,  due  thou^  it  was  far  more  to  the 
rashness  of  the  English  commander  than  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  enemy.  Prom  tlie  first  it  had  been  thought  that  the  Scottish 
allies  of  the  French  would  turn  the  balance,*  and  now  they  had 
practically  single-handed  inflicted  the  fint  check  to  English  arms. 
Not  without  reason  did  tiie  Scottish  chroniclers  celebrate  the 
event  with  peans  of  joy,  even  though  they  had  to  record  that  the 
Highland  soldiers  were  rath^  anpopular  in  France,  owing  to  their 
healthy  appetites.*    Still,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  done  something 

'Gregory,  143.  'Uak,  133,  'Add,  MSS.  4603,  f.  99. 

*  Letter  of  CaidiiuU  of  3t.  Hark  in  BeBncoutt,  i.  399. 

'  Scoticbranicon,  ii,  439,  460-461 ;  Libtr  PltucardnuU,  i.  354. 
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to  restore  the  prestige  of  English  arms,  and  Alen^on  had  driTen  ofl 
a  besic^ng  force,  though  the  Dauphin  was  threatening  Chartraa  aiid 
advancing  on  Paris.  It  was  Henry's  original  intention  "  to  have 
twied  Bomewhat "  in  Picardy  "  for  to  have  sette  hit  with  Goddei 
help  in  better  governance," '  but  instead,  he  at  once  advanced  to  Moo- 
treuil,  where  Burgundy  met  him,  and  having  crossed  the  Somme  at 
Abbeville,  he  pushed  on  to  Gisois,  where  be  left  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Gloucester,  while  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Paris. 
Gloucester  led  the  army  to  Mantes,  where  Henry  rejoined,  as  did  abo 
Burgundy,  who  had  left  at  Abbeville,  The  relief  of  Cbartres  had 
been  the  (irst  work  planned  for  the  army,  but  on  his  way  to  Mantes 
Henry  learnt  that  "  the  saide  pretense  Dauphin "  had  raised  tiie 
siege  and  had  returned  hastily  into  Touraine.'  Henry  now  decided 
to  besiege  Dreux,  a  strong  town  near  the  Norman  border,  whidi 
had  been  harassing  its  neighbours  for  some  time.  Reinforcements 
had  come  up  both  from  England  and  from  the  various  forces  already 
in  France,  and  James  of  Scotland,  whom  Henry  had  brought  with 
him  from  England,  was  associated  with  Gloucester  in  command, 
but  the  Scottish  King's  appointment  was  merely  nominal,  and  in- 
tended to  put  the  Scottish  allies  of  tibe  Armagnacs  in  the  wrong. 
From  July  18th  to  August  8th  the  garrison  held  out,  and  then 
agreed  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  in  twelve  days.  On  August 
30th  the  Englub  troops  entered  the  town. 

Hitherto  Henry's  military  operations  had  extended  little 
beyond  the  borders  of  Normandy,  but  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  win  France  by  the  slow  if  sure  methods 
which  had  secured  the  Duchy.  His  object  now  was  to  goad  the 
Dauj^in  on  to  action.  He  had  hoped  that  the  si^  of  Dreux 
might  draw  the  French  to  attempt  its  relief,^  and  that  was  perhaps 
the  reason  that  he  himself  had  taken  no  part  in  the  si^e,  but 
had  held  himself  in  readiness  to  march  out  and  do  battle  with 
the  relieving  force.  Only  the  presUge  of  a  second  Agincoart 
could  make  his  title  of  "  Regent  of  Prance  "  a  reahty,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  disastrous  fiasco  of  his  grandfather's  famous  march 
through  France  in  137S  taught  him  the  danger  of  any  (^rations 
fiur  removed  from  his  base.  It  was  with  joy  therefore  that  he 
leemt,  towards  the  end  of  August,  that  the  enemy  was  wintering 

'  Letter  of  Henry  in  Sharpe,  Londo*  and  tkt  Kingdom,  iii.  365. 
*  Ibid.,  365-3e&  ■  Chwtellfun,  i.  380. 
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on  the  Loire  not  fur  from  Beaugency,  and  in  all  baste  he  marched 
hia  army  thither.  For  fifteen  days  the  English  vainly  waited  for 
the  French  to  attack,  while  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  tried  to  get  into 
touch  with  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Further  tarrying 
in  this  "ucfruitful  country"  was  impossible  ;  men  and  beasts  alike 
were  dying  of  starvation,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Henry  turned 
eastwards,  the  .suburbs  of  Orleans  were  captured,  but  an  attack 
on  the  town  itself  was  not  deemed  practicaUe,  and  on  October  6th 
the  English  army  sat  down  before  Meaux,  having  taken  Villeneuve- 
le-roi  on  the  way.^  The  English  did  not  reduce  Meaux  till  May, 
thanks  to  the  wintry  weather  and  the  determined  resistaDce  of  the 


Meanwhile,  some  Burgundian  successes  had  greatly  improved 
the  outlook,  and  by  14SS  the  Dauphin's  power  was  practically 
non-existent  north  of  the  Loire.  But  the  position  of  the  English 
was  anything  but  hopeful.  England  had  almost  run  dry  as  a 
recruiting  reservoir,  and  in  January,  142S,  Heniy  sent  an  urgent 
appeal  for  further  help  to  the  King  of  Portugal  *  only  a  month  after 
envoys  had  been  dispatched  to  Sigiamund  and  the  Grermoo  princes 
"  for  to  have  Souccours  of  Men,  the  which  myght  never  by  lyke- 
heed  be  more  behovefiil  unto  him,  considered  that  he  is  now  in  the 
point  and  conclusion  of  his  labour  ".  He  was  ready  to  pay  for  such 
asistance  at  the  same  rate  aa  he  paid  bis  own  subjects,  that  is  "  16 
Francs  for  the  Month  for  a  Spere,"  and  if  such  wages  were  con- 
sidered too  small,  he  would  urge  his  allies  "  to  considre  the  grete 
charge  that  he  hath  bom  many  Yeres  continuii^  his  Werres,"  and 
the  danger  that  he  was  in  from  the  Scottish  and  Castilian  troops 
that  were  helping  the  Dauphin.  There  was  almost  a  pathetic  note 
in  the  message,  personal  to  Sigismund  himself,  urging  him  to  "  come 
and  do  the  King  succuise  after  his  many  Fromesses  and  often 
tymes  wryting  "  that  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the 
problem  of  "Heretiks  and  Lollardes  of  his  Rewme  of  Boeme 
(Bohemia)".'  Henry  was  banning  to  undeistand  that  he  had 
undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  resources.  In  June  he  had  to  send 
for  fresh  reinforcements  from  England,*  and  though  he  had  re- 
cently received  a  small  vote  from  Parliament,  he  showed  signs  of 

'Elmhant,  Vila,  311-314;  QeHa,is3-tS4;  UODiti«let,iv,  7071;  Chutellain,  i. 
181-384 ;  Wantin,  iL  384-385 ;  SL  Remy,  L  39. 

*FMdcta,  1. 167-168.       'Ibid,,  161-163,        *Md.  HSS.  4603,  ff.  143-146. 
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contemplating  the  pooBibUity  of  compromiBe  with  the  enemy,  aod 
even  w^t  so  far  as  to  explain  to  Sigismund  "what  good  and 
prolSt  myght  ryse  if  there  were  Pees  and  Rest  amongs  Cristen 
Princes ;  for  thanne  myght  they  togeder  entende  ayeina  Miscreants, 
in  encrece  and  augmentation  of  Christien  Feith,  aswel  as  to  the 
good  of  the  Chirche," '  but  this  hardly  rings  true  from  a  man  whose 
whole  life  had  been  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  ambitioD 
under  the  cloak  of  a  religious  sanction. 

Plans,  diplomacy,  even  the  indomitable  optimism  of  the  King 
were  of  no  avail.  His  days  were  numbered.  In  May  he  entered 
Paris  with  his  wife,  who  had  come  from  England  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  but  his  health  was  failing  rapidly.  General  exhaustion,  due 
to  his  many  labours,  complicated  by  dysentery  caught  in  tbe.trenches 
before  Meaux,  laid  him  low.  In  search  of  health  he  removed  to  Senlis, 
believing  that  the  heat  made  the  French  capital  unhealthy.  Ilie 
news  of  a  Dauphinois  success  roused  him  to  cue  more  effort,  but  he 
was  too  ill  to  ride,  and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  At  Cwbeil  he 
was  compelled  to  give  in,  and  the  army  proceeded,  while  he  returned 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  in  the  early  hours  of  September  1st 
be  passed  away,  muttering  with  his  dying  breath  that  if  God  had 
granted  him  the  conquest  of  France,  it  had  been  his  intent  to  lead 
a  crusade,  and  reconquer  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

OOVBBNMBNT  BY  OOUNQlt 
<uaa-U3(t} 

HENRY  V.  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  the  pages  of  national 
history.  As  a  general  he  was  obviously  superior  to 
Edward  III.,  with  whom  he  is  naturally  compared  ;  in  private  life 
he  soon  threw  off  the  recklessness  of  his  youth,  and  from  his  father's 
death  to  the  days  of  his  own  marriage  practised  the  strictet<t  con- 
tinence.' He  was  devout  in  the  ohservances  of  his  faith,  a  patron 
of  the  friars,  and  among  other  religious  houses  he  founded  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at  Sheen,  and,  on  the 
of^tosite  bank  of  the  Thames,  Sion  House  as  home  for  monks  and 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  St  Bridget  The  simplicity  and  strength  of 
his  character  were  recognised  by  friends  and  foes  alike,  but  perhaps 
his  most  remarkable  trait  was  that  care  for  his  less  fortunate  sub- 
jects, which  made  him  lend  an  ever-ready  ear  to  their  complaints 
and  to  bid  his  Chancellor  in  one  case  "  see  that  the  porer  partye 
suffre  no  wrong  ".^  Self-deception  was  his  chief  weakness,  his  con- 
science was  ever  his  accomplice  not  bis  guide,  and  no  thoughtful- 
ness  in  particular  detail  can  atone  for  the  fact  that  by  his  revival 
of  the  French  war  he  laid  up  a  store  of  political  and  economic 
problems  for  his  English  suhjects.  His  unsparing  efforts  to  secure 
the  throne  of  France  undermined  his  constitution  and  directly 
procured  bis  death  ;  he  killed  himself  in  following  his  own  selfish 
ends  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  and  thus  left  a  defenceless 
minor  not  quite  nine  months  old  to  succeed  him,  one,  too,  in  whom 
bis  ambitious  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France  bad  implanted  the 
seeds  of  insanity.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  obsequies, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  ^neral  cort^  through  France  to  Houen, 
thence  to  Calais,  Dover,  and   through  London   to   Westminster 

'  Liviui  Translator,  $,  ■  Letta  printed  in  Gota,  p.  xxiv. 
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Abbe;,  the  solemn  procession  of  London's  citizens  clothed  in  black 
which  met  his  corpse  at  St  George's  Bar,  the  flambeaux  of  tbe  white* 
gowned  torchbearers  who  lined  the  streets,  the  chants  of  the  parish 
clergy  who  censed  the  body  as  it  passed  their  respective  charches, 
the  whole  splendour  of  mediaeval  pageantry  which  caused  a  foreign 
chronicler  to  declare  that  "greater  pomp  and  expense  were  made 
than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  interment  of  any 
King  of  England," '  all  this  could  not  conceal  the  tragedy  of  his 
career.  The  Frenchman's  sneer  that,  judged  by  the  honour  done 
to  his  name,  men  might  seem  to  have  ascertained  that  he  was  a 
saint  in  Paradise,'  is  a  truer  epitaph  than  the  adulation  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  great  abilities,  nobility  of  character,  personal  magnet- 
ism were  all  thrown  away.  To  an  aged  writer,  who  took  up  his  pen 
for  the  last  time  on  the  eve  of  Henry's  last  campaign,  the  outlook 
seemed  big  with  the  possibilities  of  disaster.  "  Woe  is  me ; 
mighty  men  and  treasure  of  the  realm  will  most  miserably  dis- 
appear about  this  business.  And  in  truth  the  grievous  tazatioD 
of  the  people  to  this  end  being  unbearable,  accompanied  with  mur- 
muis  and  with  smothered  curses  among  them  from  hatred  of  the 
burden,  I  pray  that  my  supreme  master  become  not  in  the  end  a 
partaker  of  the  sword  of  the  wrath,  of  tbe  Lord." '  Was  it  tbe 
glimmering  of  this  truth  that  visited  Henry  as  he  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  when  springing  up  in  his  bed  he  seemed  to  wrestle  with 
some  evil  spirit,  crying  "Thou  liest  I  thou  liest!  my  portiim  is 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  ?  *  Sedition  was  still  in  the  air.  In 
14S0  the  Trumpington  story  had  been  revived  in  London,  and  it 
was  somewhat  significant  that  since  the  summer  of  1481  Sir  John 
Mortimer,  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  March,  had  been  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion of  treason.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  was  two  years  sprat 
he  was  executed  for  plotting  to  slay  Gloucester  and  the  Bisht^ 
of  Winchester,  and  to  place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne. 
Tbe  details  of  his  plot  are  suspect,  as  they  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
an  "  agent  provoeateiir,"  '  but  they  gain  some  support  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  Earl  of  March  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Government  by  bringing  a  suspiciously  large 

'  Honttrelet,  iv.  113-115;  CaLof  Letter  Book  K.,  a-3;  Geata,  161-1631  Chattal- 
tain,  i-  332-331 :  Fotdera,  x.  a55-aJ7- 
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retinue  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  by  oeteDtatiously  keeping 
open  house  at  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Indeed  his 
demeanour  was  so  threatening  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  up  his 
appointment  as  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  shortly  afterwards  he 
died  of  the  plague.'  His  estates  and  claims  devolved  on  his  nephew 
the  young  Richard  of  York,  son  of  Cambridge,  the  conspirator  of 
Southampton,  who  could  not  for  some  years  prove  a  serious  rival 
to  Henry  VL,  but  this  was  only  a  poetpoaement  of  the  almost  in- 
evitable stru^le. 

Well  might  the  chronicler  quote  the  old  adage,  "  Woe  to  the 
land  when  the  King  is  a  child,"  *  for  rivalries  and  personal  ambi- 
tions began  at  once  to  disturb  the  sur&ce  of  public  life.  Three 
men  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  likely  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  nation — ^the  late  King's  two  surviving  brothers,  Bedford  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bedford  had  played 
an  important,  if  not  brilliant,  part  during  the  preceding  reign. 
Though  on  two  occasions  be  had  been  summoned  to  France,  his 
main  activities  had  been  devoted  to  the  government  of  England 
during  the  King's  absences,  where  he  had  shown  himself  a  level- 
headed administrator  so  far  as  he  had  been  tested.  With  none  of 
Henry  V.'s  brilliance  or  politic  self-deception,  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious, hard-working  statesman,  whose  strength  of  character  and  lack 
of  imagination  might  have  saved  England  from  the  disasters  which 
threatened  her  internal  peace.  On  the  other  band,  his  brother 
Humphrey,  versatile  and  brilliant,  endowed  with  the  more  taking 
but  superficial  qualities  of  his  brother  Henry,  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited the  character  of  his  grandfather  John  of  Gaunt.  He  had 
proved  himself  an  able  soldier  abi-oad  and  an  efficient  regent  at 
home,  but  he  was  lacking  in  insight,  too  ready  to  leap  from  one 
high-flown  project  to  another.  Lacking  in  determination,  he  could 
never  follow  any  plan  to  its  logical  concludon,  and  was  devoid  of 
tact  in  trying  to  secure  his  own  way.  Unlike  Bedford  he  could 
not  assume  a  judicial  attitude,  but  by  his  assertions  of  power  only 
irritated,  when  he  should  have  soothed,  the  conflicting  ambitions 
which  took  the  place  of  statesmanship  in  the  days  of  Henry  VL 
Beside  these  two  brothers  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  As  the  legitimised  son  of  a  royal  prince,  his  birth 
had  taught  him  to  push  himself  forward.  As  a  man  he  was  un- 
^  Chron.  Ht»,  et.,  0;  Sm(,  431.  'WfttMngbun,  iu  344. 
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scrupulous  and  impatient  of  control,  as  a  Churchman  he  was  more 
eccleUAstical  than  religious,  a  descendant  of  that  long  line  of  cloical 
statesmen  who  had  influenced  for  good  and  ill  the  trend  of  national 
history.  He  had  dabbled  in  politics  under  Henry  IV.,  and  had 
acted  as  money-lender-in-chief  to  Henry  V.,  whom  he  had  served  as 
Chancellor,  resigning,  however,  in  1417.  Nominally  his  resignatioD 
was  handed  in  to  enable  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,^  though  more  probably  Beaufort  was  anxious  to  play  a  part 
at  Constance,  where  the  English  representatives  at  the  Coundl 
were  feeling  the  recent  loss  of  their  great  leader,  Robert  Hallam, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.*  Many  thought  that  Beaufort  was  aiming  at 
the  papacy — it  seems  that  his  name  was  mentioned  as  a  poeaible 
candidate  during  the  ensuing  election — *  but  he  secured  the  favotir 
of  the  new  Pope  Martin  V.,  who  forthwith  bestowed  upon  him  a 
Cardinal's  hat  The  King,  however,  in  answer  to  a  stron^y  worded 
protest  from  Archbishop  Chichele  refused  to  allow  the  bishop  to 
accept  this  honour.  At  the  death  of  Henry  V.  new  possibilities 
opened  up  for  Beaufort,  who  realised  how  he  might  use  a  minority 
to  his  own  i^grandisement  by  throwing  his  influence  into  the  scale 
against  his  most  obvious  rival,  his  ne[Aew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.* 
The  first  skirmish  of  that  political  battle,  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  distract  alt  England,  was  fought  round  the  appointment 
of  a  r^ent  for  the  baby  King.  It  might  have  seemed  natural  that 
Gloucester  should  have  continued  to  rule  the  country  under  the 
terms  of  his  commission  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  for  Henry 
v.,  more  particularly  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  late 
King.  As  he  lay  dying,  Henry  had  made  dispositions  for  the  future, 
committing  the  r^ency  of  France  to  Bedford,  and  that  of  England  to 
Gloucester.  But  the  latter  was  doubtless  already  identified  with 
his  dead  brother's  desire  to  support  the  "  porer  partye,"  as  later  bit 
popularity  among  the  Londoners  of  every  class  seems  to  suggest, 
and  tbisalarmed  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  also  doubt- 
less a  tittle  tired  of  taking  the  second  place.  Now  with  a  minor  on 
the  throne,  Gloucester  was  made  to  ieel  his  new  position  at  once. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Durham  formally  resigned  the  Chancellorship, 
Gloucester  was  only  allowed  to  receive  the  seal  from  him  in  the  pre- 
sence and  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  not  as  r^ent ;  official  documents 


I.  467-46S.  'SeeiMd.,  466. 
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were  sealed  "Teste  Rege"  and  no  longer  "Teste  Custode,"  as  had 
been  the  practice  while  Henry  V.  was  abroad,  and  when  Parliament 
was  summoned,  the  first  writ  was  addressed  to  Gloucester  himself, 
whei'eas  under  the  regency  the  regent  had  had  no  writ  addressed  to 
him.'  The  Duke  naturally  protested.  On  November  6th  he  com- 
plained to  the  Council  of  the  terms  in  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  open  and  dissolve  Parliament  "by  assent  of  the  Council,"  as  a 
departure  from  precedent  and  prejudicial  to  his  rights.  The  lords, 
however,  were  quite  firm,  and  refused  to  alter  the  words  he  disliked. 
Nevertheless,  Gloucester  was  determined  to  be  supreme,  and  his 
brother  John  of  Bedford  was  equally  hostile  to  conciliar  control, 
for  he  wrote  in  haste  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  urging 
them  not  to  prejudice  by  any  act  of  theirs  his  claims  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  he  was  informed  on  reliable  authority 
fell  to  him  as  next  of  kin  by  the  laws  and  ancient  us^e  of  the 
realm.*  Doubtless  Bedford  was,  as  he  said,  inspired  by  no 
desire  for  "  worldly  worship,"  but  he  knew  what  the  danger  of  con- 
ciliar government  would  be,  and  his  claim  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  keep  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  a  personal  stake  in  the  strength  of  the  monarchy. 

Ilie  preliminary  skirmishes  having  been  fought,  each  side 
arrayed  its  forces  for  battle  in  the  Parliament  which  met  on  Nov- 
ember 9th,  when  Gloucester  claimed  the  regency  openly,  as  next  of 
kin  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and  as  the  man  designed  for  that  post 
by  Henry  V.  Whereupon  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  "  had 
greet  and  long  deliberation  and  advis,  serched  precydentes  of  the 
govemaill  of  the  land  in  tyme  and  cas  semblable  .  .  .  toke  also 
information  of  the  lawes  of  the  land  of  suche  persones  as  be  notably 
lemed  therynne,"  and  on  December  6th  decided  that  the  claim  was 
invalid,  that  no  precedent  or  law  admitted  of  the  hereditary  title, 
and  that  the  late  King  could  not  dbpose  of  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  after  his  death  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates.*  Word 
for  word  the  answer  of  the  lords  might  have  been  used  more  than 
three  centuries  later  by  Pitt  with  regard  to  the  claims  made  by 
Fox,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  George  III.  went 
mad.  Yet  a  great  diflference  lay  behind  the  form  of  words.  The 
constitutionalism  of  the  fifteenth  was  even  less  democratic  than  that 

'  Poedera,  x.  433-454 ;  Lords'  Report,  iiu  856. 
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of  the  eighteeoth  century.  The  denial  of  Gloucester's  claim  was 
made  by  the  Lords  without  reference  to  the  Commorn ;  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  same  spirit  which  had  found  voice  through  a  Thomas 
of  Lancaster  or  a  Thomas  of  Gloucester.  The  outcome  of  the 
mattra-  was  that  Bedford  was  made  Protector  of  England  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  country,  his  place  being  taken  automaticaUy 
by  Gloucester  when  he  was  abroad.  Tlie  commissions  were  made 
out  "during  the  King's  pleasure,"  and  the  Protector's  power  was 
strictly  limited,  the  Council  being  supreme  in  practically  all  matters 
of  state.  It  was  even  ordered  that  all  writs  were  to  be  issued  in  the 
King's  name,  a  procedure  which  had  its  comic  side  when  be  was 
made  solemnly  to  empower  his  nurse  to  punish  him  when  be  was 
naughty.'  The  personnel  of  tbe  Council  was  fairly  representative 
of  the  various  estates  of  the  governing  classes,  but  the  presence  of 
Beaufort  himself  and  his  broljier  the  Duke  of  Exeter  at  the  board, 
together  with  others  who  later  became  identified  with  his  party, 
enabled  him  to  control  its  action. 

From  the  first  conciliar  government  was  not  a  success.  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  induced  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  only  renewed  the 
customs  duties  with  some  qualification,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
tiiat  the  debts  of  the  last  two  Kings  were  still  unpaid.*  Every  day 
it  became  more  apparent  that  Henry  V.  had  died  leaving  wages 
unpaid  and  services  unrewarded,  so  that  the  greatest  economy  was 
needed ;  but  though  tbe  Council  took  care  to  wring  the  uttermost 
farthing  out  of  those  who  had  to  pay  money  into  the  Treasury,'  it 
showed  no  dii^position  to  economise  in  the  salaries  of  its  member. 
The  Protector  received  the  handsome  sum  of  8000  marics  yearly,  and 
later  a  scale  of  payment  for  councillors  was  drawn  up,  ranging  from 
300  marks  to  ^40,  according  to  the  recipient's  rank.*  Tlie  Privy 
Council  indeed  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  ever  since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  In  1406 
the  Commons  had  petitioned  that  the  "  Lords  of  the  Council  should 
be  reasonably  guerdoned  for  their  labour,"  and  the  said  Lords,  like 
most  officials,  knew  how  to  make  themselves  comfortable  at  tbe 
nation's  expense.*  Conciliar  government  promised  to  prove  some- 
what expensive,  quite  apart  &om  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the 
dissensions  which  appeared  as  soon  as  Parlitunent  met  again  in 

'  Ocdinancet,  iii.  143.  '  Rot.  Pari.,  iv.  i7>-i73,  333-314. 
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October,  142S.  Then,  not  only  were  new  members  introduced  to 
the  board,  but  stringent  regulations  were  drawn  up  which  forbade 
any  member  to  answer  a  petition  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  to  go  behind  the  action  of  the  Council  as 
a  body,  and  express  opinions  contrary  to  its  decisions.*  Even  on 
matters  of  Scottish  policy  each  party  was  ready  to  attack  the  other. 
James  I.  had  now  been  nearly  eighteen  years  a  prisoner,  but  all 
through  142d  n^otiations  for  hie  release  had  been  going  on,  and 
on  September  10th  a  treaty  had  been  signed  at  York  whereby  the 
Scots  agreed,  in  return  for  the  liberation  of  their  King,  to  pay  ^40,000 
for  his  maintenance  in  England.  Gloucester  was  warmly  thanked 
in  Parliament  for  his  energy  in  bringing  about  this  result,  but  it 
seemed  as  though  Beaufort  was  likely  to  reap  the  material  ad- 
vantage. All  through  the  negotiations  there  bad  been  allusion  to 
ft  possible  marriage  between  James  and  some  noble  English  lady. 
It  waa  an  open  secret  that  this  was  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Somerset,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love,  and 
in  due  course  these  two  were  married,  and  the  April  of  1424  found 
the  King  of  the  Scots  once  more  a  free  man  and  confirming  the 
treaty  at  Melrose.  In  later  years  Gloucester  accused  Beaufort  of 
having  carried  the  whole  matter  through  without  consulting  the 
Commons,  and  "all  to  wed  his  nece  to  the  saide  Kyng,"'  a  charge 
which  shows  that  political  rivalry  was  enteiing  every  department  of 
public  activity,  and  that  whereas  Beaufort  based  his  power  on  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  the  PTOtector  was  avowedly  the  ally  of  the 
Commons. 

The  days  of  the  Protectorate  of  Henry  VI.  were  a  moumtui  time 
for  English  prosperity,  marked  as  they  were  by  increasing  dissen- 
sions at  home  and  a  turning  of  the  tide  of  conquest  abroad.  Though 
so  far  as  adminiBtration  was  concerned  they  were  kept  quite  separ- 
ate, the  war  and  the  internal  goveminent  of  England  reacted  one 
on  the  other,  and,  as  the  years  went  by,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  while  the  grievous  sore  of  French  division  was  slowly 
healing,  that  of  England  was  slowly  festering.  The  man  who  held 
all  the  trump  cards  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  support 
could  change  the  fortunes  of  one  side  or  the  other,  as  Henry  V. 
had  foreseen  when  on  his  death-bed  he  had  urged  his  hearers  to  do 

■Sot.  Pari.,  tv.  301 ;  Otdinancea,  iii.  151. 
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their  utmost  to  keep  him  faithful  to  the  Engliab  cause.  In  France 
Bedford  did  bis  utmost  to  obey  this  command  On  April  ITtfa, 
14SS,  he  induced  the  Dukes  of  Burgund;  and  Brittany  to  sign  s 
defensive  alliance,  based  on  the  marriage  of  Burgundy's  two  sistras, 
Margaretand  Anne,  tothe  DukesofBrittany  and  .Bedford  respec- 
tively. Still  the  two  French  Dukes  showed  the  hollowneas  of  their 
professions  of  ftiendsMp  by  providing  secretly  for  a  possible  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Dauphin,'  a  course  not  perhaps  remarkable  in 
the  case  of  Burgundy,  as  he  was  already  furious  at  the  action  of 
Gloucester,  wbo  had  put  a  qrake  in  the  wheel  of  certain  ambitions 
of  his  in  the  Low  Countries.  John  the  Fearless  had  designs  on 
the  territory  of  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Holland  and  Hainault 
since  her  father's  death  in  1417,  and  had  driven  her  into  an  un- 
congenial marriage  with  his  kinsman  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  an 
impotent  weakling,  in  the  hopes  that  a  childless  marriage  might 
lead  to  the  reversion  of  these  extensive  territories  to  himself.  Dis- 
gusted with  her  husband,  she  fled  secretly  to  Calais  and  thence, 
with  Heniy  V.'s  warm  approval,  sought  an  asylum  in  England. 
Henry  had  before  thib  cast  his  eyes  on  Jacqueline  as  a  possible 
weapon  in  his  diplomatic  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,*  and 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  now  helped  to  engineer 
her  flight,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  marriage  with  his  youngest 
brother.  In  any  case  within  five  months  of  Henry's  death  Glou- 
cester was  duly  married  to  the  Countess.  The  contracting  parties 
seem  to  have  sought  l^al  opinion,  and  they  could  make  out  quite 
a  good  case  for  declaring  the  marriage  with  Brabant  null  and  void, 
for  when  in  1438  the  decbion  was  given  against  them  on  appeal 
to  Rome,  the  Pope's  judgment  was  dictated  more  by  political 
considerations  than  ecclesiastical  law.  In  England  Gloucester's 
marriage  was  at  once  accepted,  and  later  in  the  year  his  bride  was 
recognised  as  Duchess  of  Gloucester.'  Soon,  however,  men  began  to 
realise  the  dangeis  to  public  policy  which  this  entailed,  and  the 
Council  was  warned  by  the  University  of  Paris  that  Burgundy's 
resentment  was  very  real,  and  that  the  position  held  by  England  in 
France  had  its  "  root  and  origin  "  in  Burgundian  support*  Bedford 
did  his  utmost  to  appease  the  quarrel  between  Brabant  and  GIou- 
ceater.     But  Humj^rey  made  an  agreement  impossible  by  levying 

■Planchei,  Prtuvu,  iv.  p.  xxvii.  ■  Ordinances,  ij.  341. 
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troops  and  croasing  to  the  Low  Countries  in  October,  1424,  to  win 
back  his  wife's  lands.  Hb  campaign  in  Hainault,  brought  him 
neither  glory  nor  increased  tetritory,  and  the  following  April  saw 
him  back  in  England,  tired  both  of  the  project  and  his  newly 
married  wife 

In  view  of  his  position  at  home  nothing  could  have  been  more 
foolish  than  Gloucester's  mad  expedition,  for  while  he  was  away 
bis  riTal  Beaufort,  who  took  care  to  have  his  own  correspondent 
with  the  army  in  Hainault,*  had  been  acting  as  regent,  on  the 
strength  of  his  recent  appointment  to  the  ChanceltorBhip.  Never- 
theless, when  Parliament  met  it  proved  itself  quite  ready  to  sanction 
a  large  loan  to  the  Protector,  though  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  a  very  unsatisfiuitory  condition,  and  to  meet  a  deficiency  of 
i£'SOO,000  the  Commons  allowed  the  ruinous  system  of  borrowing 
to  be  used.  No  tenth  or  fifteenth  was  voted,  though  the  customs 
dnties  were  granted  for  a  limited  time,*  but  only  after  "moche 
altercacyon  by-twyne  the  lordys  and  the  comyns  for  tonage  and 
poundage,"  which  was  only  granted  in  return  for  legislation  com- 
pelling foreign  merchants  to  reside  m  registered  lodgings.*  The 
people  of  the  towns  were  beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt  in 
politics,  and  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Beaufort ;  many  Lon- 
doneis  had  a  burning  desire  to  "  have  tbrowen  him  in  Temyse  to 
have  tauht  him  to  swymme  with  wengis,"*  and  when  it  became 
known  that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  nullify  recent  promises 
with  r^ard  to  foreign  merchants  "  there  was  moche  hevynesse  and 
trowbylleinthysionde".'  Here  then  was  material  ready  to  support 
Gloucester,  whose  return  had  provoked  renewed  dissensions  in  the 
Council,  and  soon  Beaufort  and  he  were  quarrelling  openly  over 
the  former's  instructions  to  the  man  he  had  pkced  in  command  of 
the  Tower,  to  exclude  all  "  stronger  thanne  he,"  espedalty  the  Pro* 
tector.  Armed  men  were  gathered  in  the  Bishop's  palace  in  South- 
wark,  but  their  attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  force  failed,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Mayor.  Beaufort  declared  that  his  appeal 
to  arms  was  intended  to  obstruct  the  Protector's  plan  of  removing 
the  young  King  &om  Eltham  Palace  to  some  place  under  his 
control  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  and  he  at  onoe  urged 

I  StevenKm,  Lttttri  and  Paptn,  iL  397-400,  40C|.4ti. 
*Sot.  Pari,,  iv.  375-276,  377.  *Giegoiy,  157. 

*Ckr<micl*i  0/  London,  Si,  •  Gregory,  157. 
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Bedford  to  return  home,  "  for  by  my  troth  if  you  tarry,  we  shall  put 
this  land  in  adventure  of  a  field,  such  a  brother  you  have  here ;  God 
make  him  a  good  man".^  It  might  be  presumed  that  since  the 
HMnauIt  expedition  Bedford  was  quite  ready  to  believe  anything 
against  his  brother,  and  when  he  arrived  Beaufort  clung  to  him 
with  such  assiduity  that  his  enemies  the  Londoners  met  with  a  verj' 
cold  reception  when  they  waited,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  to  greet 
the  man  who  now  by  his  return  became  automatically  Protector  of 
the  country.  The  Council,  too,  was  under  Beaufort  influence,  and 
refused  Gloucester's  demand  that  the  Chancellor  should  reagn 
office  pending  the  inquiry,  and  evaded  the  reasonable  request  that, 
if  a  personal  interview  were  arranged,  the  Bbhop's  unnecessarily 
large  retinue  should  be  dismissed.*  Under  these  orcumstances  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  a  reconciliation  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment which  was  called  to  Leicester  for  February  ISth,  1426. 

The  "Parliament  of  Battes" — so  called  from  the  staves  l»ought 
by  membeTB  and  their  servants  instead  of  other  weapons  forbidden 
for  this  season — took  ten  days  to  get  to  business,  when  pressure  by 
the  Commons  made  the  Lords  induce  the  two  principals  to  submit 
their  difi^nces  to  a  specially  appointed  commission.  Before 
this  body  Gloucester  laid  a  heavy  indictment  against  the  Chancellor, 
who  replied  that  the  Tower  had  been  garrisoned  because  Gloucester 
had  neglected  to  do  so,  and  that  the  instructions  to  exclude  the 
Protector  therefrom  were  justified  by  his  high-handed  action  with 
r^ard  to  a  prisoner  he  had  released,  and  declared  that  the  real 
danger  to  the  body  politic  was  Gloucester's  negligence  in  suppressing 
certain  seditious  pamphlets  in  London  provoked  by  a  recent  regula- 
tion of  wages.*  Thus  Beaufort  took  his  stand  on  conciliar  govern- 
ment and  the  anti-labour  policy  of  the  Appellants  of  the  past, 
Gloucester  on  personal  government  and  a  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  the  wage  earners,  such  as  had  characterised  Richard  II. 
and  perhaps  Henry  V.  But  it  was  no  question  of  principle  but  a 
personal  struggle  which  was  at  stake,  and  this  was  appeased,  thou^ 
by  no  means  finally  settled,  by  a  formal  reconciliation,  Beaufort 
declaring  that  he  had  no  designs  on  the  "persone  honour  and 
estate"   of  his  rival,  and   Gloucester  accepting  a  declaration  of 

■  HiBL  MSS.  Rep.  v.,  Appendix,  p.  213. 

*  Ordinances,  Hi.  1S1-187.    Cf.  Fabyan,  596.  'CArwiMlM^Lotuliw,  78-87* 
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lojalty  made  by  the  Bishop.'  It  was  a  victory  for  Gloucester.  Not 
an^  did  the  C^ncellor  luid  Treasurer  both  resign,  bemg  succeeded 
by  Xemp,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Lord  Hungerford  respectively,  but 
Beaufort  had  been  driven  from  his  role  of  accuser  and  put  upon  his 
defence.  Still  there  remained  much  "  prive  wrath,"'  and  the  Govern- 
ment sbll  showed  traces  of  Beaufort  influence  fay  its  refusal  to  de- 
lay the  collection  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  though  the  conditions 
on  which  it  had  been  voted  bod  not  been  observed,  an  allusion 
doubtless  to  the  way  the  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  merchants 
had  been  evaded.*  Hie  Council  indeed  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to 
assert  its  despotic  power.  The  magnates  summoned  Bedford  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  by  the  mou^  of  the  new  Chancdlor,  Kemp, 
just  promoted  from  London  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  delivered 
an  allocution  which  embodied  their  theory  of  government-  They 
declared  that  the  responsibility  for  the  good  governance  of  the 
kingdom  lay  with  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  assembled  in 
Parliament,  or  when  it  was  not  sitting  with  the  Council,  except  in 
so  far  as  Parliament  had  given  definite  and  special  powers  to  the 
Protector.  This  being  the  case,  they  could  not  do  their  duty  unless 
tbey  were  "  free  to  goveme  by  the  said  auctorite  and  aquite  hem  in  al 
thing  that  hem  thought  expedient  for  the  Kings  behove  and  the 
good  publique,"  and  they  therefore  demanded  a  promise  from  the 
Protector  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  his  ofBce.  Bedford  at  once 
agreed  to  be  "advised,  demened  and  reuled  "  by  the  Council  in  all 
things,  and  as  Gloucester  was  confined  to  the  house  by  illness,  the 
Lords  waited  on  him  next  day,  told  him  plainly  of  their  suspicions, 
and  extracted  firom  him  also  a  promise  to  be  "corrected  and 
governed  by  them  .  .  .  and  not  by  hisowne  witneymaginacion".^ 
It  may  be  that  both  brothers  yielded  to  necessity,  as  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  Bedford  should  have  thus  willingly  abrogated  royal 
power,  and  bowed  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  whose  predominance  was  to  bring  not  "  good  governance  " 
but  civil  war. 

When  Bedford  set  sail  for  Prance  on  March  19th,  14S7,  he  had 
done  nothing  to  ensure  peace  at  home.  Though  he  removed  one 
cause  of  o^nce  by  inducing  Beaufort  to  go  away  on  pilgrimage, 

'  ChronkUt  ofLondim,  S8-94 ;  Rol.  Put.,  iv.  39S-399. 

•  B«^.  Chron.,  54.  •  Rot.  VaA.,  iv.  301.     C/.  Gi^ofy,  157. 

* OidiiuuKcs,  iii.  331-142;  RoL  PaiL,  v.  409-411. 
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be  made  the  &tal  mistake  of  allowing  him  to  soothe  his  ofiended 
dignity  by  aeoepting  the  Cardinal's  hat  denied  him  by  Henry  >'.,  a 
proceeding  which  was  to  intensify  internal  dissensions.  During 
Bedford's  absence  his  brother's  main  energies  were  absorbed  in  hu 
struggle  with  the  Council  When  Parliament  met  in  October,  1427, 
he  waa  reminded  of  his  subordinate  position  by  seeing  the  little 
King  brought  in  to  open  the  session,'  which  provoked  him  to  insist 
upon  a  new  definition  of  his  powers.  Without  hesitation  the 
Lords  told  him  that  the  title  of  Protector  had  been  "  devised  "  for 
him  as  a  sop  to  his  dignity,  and  was  not  meant  to  "emporte 
auctorite  of  govemaunce  of  the  land,"  but  merely  to  carry  with  it 
a  personal  duty  to  provide  for  the  ddknce  of  the  country.  In 
Parliament  he  was  merely  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  with  that  he 
must  be  content*  Blunt  to  the  verge  of  rudeness,  this  reply  is  added 
evidence  of  the  advance  of  constitutions!  theoiy,  and  of  the  fact  that 
opposition  to  Gloucester  was  not  dictated  merely  by  Beaufort 
jealousy,  but  was  aimed  against  any  extra-K^onciliar  power.  Unfor- 
tunately Council  rule  meant  no  rule,  for  its  members  lacked  both 
patriotism  and  efficiency.  Within  a  few  months  of  this  high-sound- 
ing manifesto  two  members  of  the  Council  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
private  war  over  some  petty  retainer's  quarrel,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Protector's  authority  when  he  intervened*  The 
Council's  only  policy  was  the  glorification  of  its  own  power. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lords  for  once  received  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  owing  to  Duke  Humphrey's  private  failings.  Even 
Gloucester's  fast  friends  the  Londoners  were  murmuring  at  the  way 
be  had  deserted  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  who  had  bombarded  him,  the 
Council,  and  even  the  London  authorities,  with  appeals  for  help.* 
Earl;  in  1428  a  Papal  Bull  declared  the  marriage  of  Humphrey 
and  Jacqueline  invalid,  whereupon  the  former  forthwith  proceeded 
to  marry  bis  mistress  Eleanor  Cobham,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Englishmen,  llie  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  appeared 
in  Parliament  to  declare  that  help  ought  to  be  sent  to  Jacqueline 
and  that  they  were ,  ready  to  bear  their  part.  Less  official, 
but  more  significant,  was  the  action  of  the  London  women  who 
proceeded  to   Westminster,    led  by  a   fish-seller  of  the  recently 

'  Rot  ParL,  iv.  316.  *Ibid.,  336-337.  'St.  Albatu'  CAras.,  35- 

< CorhJdtM dtt CoHla dtHainaul,iv. 579-583,  S9o-503<  59^-^'' ^'4 !  Monatielet, 
iv,  334-339;  Cat.  of  LeHer  Book  K.,  6S. 
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established  Stocks  Market,  and  complaioed  to  the  Lords  in  person 
of  the  way  Gloucester  was  neglecttDg  his  mk  for  another  "  to  the 
ruin  of  hhnself,  the  kinjidom,  and  the  marital  bond  ".' 

Gloucester's  unpopularity  was  only  short-lived,  and  his  rival, 
Beaufort,  found  much  opposition  awMling  him  when  in  September, 
14it8,  he  returned  to  England.  Men  noticed  that  amid  the  throng 
of  clergy  and  laity  who  welcomed  the  Cardinal  to  London  only  one 
Bishop  was  to  be  found,  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  prelates  at  the 
recent  Papal  attack  on  Archbishop  Chichele,  in  which  Beaufort  was 
suspected  of  comphcity.  Martin  V.  had  bidden  the  Archbishop 
conduct  a  campaign  against  the  "  execrable  statutes  "  of  Provisors 
and  Pnemunire.  That  this  was  a  pohtdcal  move  is  obvious  from 
Chicheie's  reply  that  both  be  and  Gloucester  had  been  maligned 
to  the  Pope,  and  that  he  would  like  to  explain  in  person  how  a 
faction  was  trying  to  drive  him  from  his  see.  When  Martin  sus- 
pended Chichele  from  his  otlice  of  legate,  letters  of  protest  poured  in 
upon  him,  his  nuncio  was  arrested,  and  the  whole  nation  rallied  to 
the  defence  of  the  anti-papal  statutes.'  The  Commons  in  14S8 
refused  Chicheie's  half-hearted  request  that  the  statutes  might  be 
repealed,  and  after  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  no  more 
was  heard  of  the  matter.  Still  Beaufort's  complicity  in  this  attack 
on  Church  and  nation  was  shrewdly  suspected,  more  particularly 
as  he  had  been  appointed  Papal  Legate  for  the  war  against  the 
Hussites,  so  that  his  publication  of  his  commission  after  landing 
in  England  called  forth  an  oHiiial  protest  This  explains  Glou- 
cester's partial  success  in  raising  the  question  whether  his  rival  had 
not  automatically  vacated  his  bishopric  by  accepting  the  cardinalate, 
as  also  the  way  Convocation  ignored  the  req  ueat  for  money  to  support 
the  crusade.  Permission,  however,  was  given  the  Cardinal  to  raise 
forces  and  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose,  but 
when  the  men  were  collected  at  Barham  Down  near  Canterbury, 
Bedford's  necessities  in  France  compelled  the  Council  to  induce 
Beaufort  to  lead  them  thither.' 

Bedford  was  not  only  clamouring  for  reinforcements,  but  de- 
sired that  the  King  should  be  sent  over  to  be  crowned,  as  a  counter- 

^Sl.  Albttnt'  ChroH.,  M. 

■  See  tbe  coneapondence  in  Wilkinc,  Concilia,  iii.  471-486 ;  Raynaldm,  Aunaltt 
BccUtiattid,  ix.  43-44 ;  Pa^  L4titn,  vii.  36 1  Conon  MS.  Clandiua,  D.  i,  L  i. 
'  Cal.  of  l.ettet  Book  K.,  99 ;  Ordinance*,  iii.  33g'344> 
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blast  to  the  rising  hopes  of  the  French.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Englbh  coronation  should  first  take  place,  and  accordingly  Henry 
was  crowned  in  Westminster  Ahbey  on  Novemher  6th,  14S9,  amidst 
much  enthusiasm.'  In  a  sense  the  coronation  was  a  victory  for  the 
Cardinal,  who  had  returned  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  The 
Council  showed  him  favour,'  and  he  was  able  to  rejoice  at  the  end- 
ing of  the  Protectorate,  as  the  King  now  nominally  ruled.*  He  was 
even  able  to  persuade  Parliament  that  money  was  needed  for  the 
war.*  At  the  same  time  the  Council  strengthened  its  hold  over 
the  Government  by  reissuing  and  expanding  the  rules  for  its  regula- 
tion framed  in  1423,  and  its  domination  over  Parliament  was 
secured  more  firmly  in  14S0,  by  restricting  the  county  franchise  to 
those  residents  who  possessed  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a  year. 
This  l^ifislation  was  avowedly  meant  to  exclude  the  "  attendance 
of  people  of  small  substance  and  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them 
pretended  a  voice  equivalent  as  to  such  elections  with  the  most 
worthy  knights  and  squires  resident," '  in  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
county  representatives  were  concerned,  Parliament  was  to^  under 
the  thumb  of  the  landed  gentry,  especially  that  narrow  clique 
which  the  Council  represented.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  corol- 
lary that  this  very  Parliament  showed  its  hostility  to  labour  by 
making  the  last  Statute  of  Labourers  perpetual  While  the 
Council  was  devoting  its  whole  attention  to  political  ends,  riot  and 
disorder  were  spreading.  Brigandage  was  rife  in  Essex  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  latter  place  the  schoob  had  been  burnt  down.*  Ilie 
great  Lords  were  complicating  the  situation  by  private  quarrels  ; 
and  when  a  special  Council  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  King 
to  France  oaths  had  to  be  extracted  from  three  of  its  members, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Warwick, 
that  they  would  not  attack  each  other  while  abroad,  but  allow  die 
Council  as  a  body  to  decide  their  disputes.^  Small  wonder  then 
that  the  Council  proved  inefficient  as  a  governing  body  I  When 
Henry  VL  crossed  to  Calais  on  April  SSrd,  1430,  he  left  behind 

<  So  great  wm  the  crowd  tliat  some  persom  were  cm«hed  to  death,  and  pick. 
pocketB  reaped  a  rich  harvest  {St.  Albani'  Chron.,  44). 

'  Rot  Pari.,  iv.  338,  » Ibid.,  iv.  336-337 ;   Focdera,  x.  436. 

*  Rot.  Pail.,  iv.  337,  'Statutes,  ii.  243 ;  Rot.  ParU,  iv.  350, 

•Rot  Pari.,  iv.  345-346.  349-35S;  Statutes,  ii,  a46,  ajS-asg.  C/,  SI.  Albant' 
ChrOH.,  45. 

iRot.  Pail.,  V.41S. 
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him  a  country  which  carried  civil  war,  the  child  of  decadence  and 
disorder,  within  her  womb 

Henry  VI. 's  kingdom  of  France  wasa  totally  illusory  posfiessian 
when  he  reached  it  in  14)30.  Bedford  had  had  a  hard  task  from 
the  beginning.  When  Charles  VI.  had  followed  his  son-in-law  and 
accepted  heir  to  the  grave  within  a  few  weeks  in  1432,  the  English 
had  lost  an  ally,  who,  imbecile  though  he  was,  must  command  the 
allegiance  of  most  Frenchmen.  The  Dauphin  from  being  the  head 
of  a  faction  had  suddenly  sprung  into  the  position  of  rightful  King 
of  France.  The  English,  it  is  Ixue,  commanded  a  triangular  piece 
of  territory,  with  the  coast  &om  the  Somme  to  Brittany  aa  its  base, 
and  Paris  as  its  apex,  a  wedge  driven  into  the  heart  of  France. 
But  this  did  not  really  express  the  circumstances.  Paris  was  so 
threatened  that  it  sent  ui^ent  requests  for  help  to  England,  and, 
as  Bedford  said  later,  on  Paris  depended  the  tenure  of  France.  *  The 
country  generally  was  in  a  shocking  condition.  When  Bedford, 
Bui^undy,  and  Brittany  met  at  Amiens  in  14Sd,  they  agreed  that 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  poor  were  terrible,' freebooters  were 
harassing  the  country,  crimes  of  horrible  atrocity  were  daily  occur- 
rences, prisoners  of  no  value  were  butdjered  or  thrust  into  dungeons 
where  they  starved  to  death.  Men  of  position  for  greed  of  gold, 
poor  peasants  to  escape  starvation,  joined  in  the  unholy  game,  and 
the  luat  of  cruelty  possessed  the  hmd.  The  soil  was  uncultivated 
save  near  the  towns,  where  men  and  beasts  alike  seemed  to  work 
with  one  ear  open  for  the  bell  which  announced  the  advent  of 
marauders.  Bedford  did  his  best.  He  earned  the  reputation  of 
an  administrator  of  a  high  order  by  reforming  the  currency,  and  by 
encouraging  the  trade  and  the  industries  of  the  districts  which  he 
governed.'  He  tried  to  check  the  bribery  and  intimidation  which 
disgraced  the  administration  of  justice,  while  he  gave  protection 
to  the  University  of  Paris  and  founded  a  similar  institution 
at  Caen.*  It  was  a  sad  ttAe  that  drove  this  able  administrator  to 
waste  his  enei^es  on  a  hopeless  task,  when  England  needed  so 
sorely  a  man  of  his  calibre. 

Efficient  administratioQ,  however,  could  not  secure  English 
domination,  which  rested  solely  on  the  Burgundian  alliance,  an 

' Focdera,  X.  433.  *Ibid.,a8i. 

*  OrdtmnoMcti  da  Roi]  dt  Fraiui,  xiii.  38.3a,  36-40,  53-84. 
*Ibid,,  169-171, 176-177, 
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alliance  never  whole-hearted  on  Duke  Philip's  side,'  and  weakened 
considerably  bj  the  interference  of  Gloucester  in  Hainault.  Even 
when  agreeing  to  marry  his  sister  to  Bedford,  he  had  in  his  mind 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  his  rightful  allegiance,  and  he  dedined 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  because  of  the  rule 
that  forbade  members  to  bear  arms  against  each  other.  When  be 
learnt  that  Gloucester  was  determined  to  follow  up  his  claJm,  he 
flew  into  an  ungovernable  passion,  telling  Bedford  he  would  support 
Humphrey's  foes  with  all  his  forces.  With  a  sad  heart  Bedford 
bore  with  the  angry  Duke,  trying  to  distract  his  mind  with  a  round 
of  dancing  and  jousting,  and  making  Paris  very  gay  in  his  efforts 
to  bolster  up  the  alliance.  Nevertheless,  Burgundy  cidled  on  his 
vassets  in  Picardy  and  Artois  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  Hainault,' 
and  began  significant,  if  fruitless,  negotiations  with  Charles  VIL 
Bad  blood  had  been  excited,  and  could  not  be  abated,  especially  as 
many  Englbh  lords  were  getting  tired  of  Bai^ndy's  shifty  ways, 
notably  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  burning  to  avenge  the  im- 
proper advances  made  by  the  Duke  to  his  wife  So  Bedford's  task 
was  no  sinecure,  but  it  was  complicated  still  more  by  the  quarreb 
which  troubled  political  life  at  home,  and  more  than  once  he  was 
reft  away  from  France  at  a  critical  moment  to  settle  English  differ- 
ences. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the  operations  in  France  con- 
sisted of  skirmishes  and  encounters  of  minor  importance,  punctuated 
by  a  few  outstanding  events,  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  14X8, 
when  Charles  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  town  of  Cravant  on  the 
Yonne.  Fraced  to  abandon  the  1;own  and  confine  their  energies  to 
the  citadel,  the  garrison  was  hard  pressed  and  short  of  food,  whm 
a  combined  English  and  Burgundian  force,  under  the  command  (A 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Sufiblk,  arrived  to  relieve  it  Finding  a 
frontal  attack  impossible,  Salisbury  led  his  men  across  the  Yonne, 
and  thus  faced  the  enemy  across  the  river.  After  three  hours'  de- 
lay, he  began  under  cover  of  the  archers  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  acros8aford,whileanotherdetachment,  under  Lord  Willoughby. 
rushed  a  bridge  on  the  ri^t,  and  the  garrison  sallied  out  to  take 
the  French  in  the  rear.  Many  of  the  enemy's  Gascon,  Spanish,  and 
Lombard  mercenaries  fled,  though  the  Scots,  ever  the  backbone  of 

>  Chutdlain,  ii.  12. 
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the  French  army,  otFered  a  stout  resistance,  and  only  retired  after 
many  of  them  had  fallen  and  their  commander  had  been  captured.' 
Sufiblk  followed  up  the  victory  with  further  successes  in  the  East, 
counteracted,  however,  by  a  reverse  in  the  West  sustained  by 
Sir  John  de  la  Pole  while  returning  from  a  plundering  raid  into 
Anjou.  The  very  fact  that  the  systematic  campaigning  of  Henry  V. 
was  giving  place  to  the  foray  was  indicative  of  the  change  in  the 
manner  of  warfare,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  English  of  moral 
prestige.  Still,  they  managed  to  hold  their  own  and  a  little  more, 
being  reinforced  in  the  summer  of  1424  from  England  to  the  extent 
of  some  1600  men  and  S600  re-mounts,  while  with  discreditable 
breach  of  faith  the  Earl  of  Douglas  crossed  to  assist  the  French.' 
In  August  Bedford  went  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  the  besiegers 
of  Ivry,  to  find  the  enemy  in  force  at  Veraeuil.  On  the  17th  the 
two  armies  joined  issue  outside  this  little  town,  both  fighting  on 
foot,  the  English  in  their  accustomed  array  with  the  archers  drawn 
up  on  the  wing.  Victory  bung  in  the  balance  till  a  body  of  arehers, 
who  had  repulsed  a  French  attack  on  the  English  baggage  in  the 
rear,  came  up  and  turned  the  day  in  favour  of  their  side.  Bedford 
estimated  that  7S62  of  the  French  lay  dead  upon  the  field, 'and 
"  the  moete  vengeance  fell  upon  the  proude  Smttes,  for  thei  went 
to  Dog-wash  the  same  day,  mo  than  17,000  («ie)  of  cote  Aimoures 
of  these  proude  Scottes  ".*  Indeed  it  was  the  death-blow  to  Scottish 
interference  in  France,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  French,  who 
had  come  to  hate  their  am^ant  allies.^  It  was  the  most  fiercely 
contested  battle  of  the  war,  more  so  than  Agincourt  or  Crevant 
thought  Waurin,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  three  engage- 
ments:'  it  had,  moreover,  some  effect  on  the  war  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  Anglo-Burgundian  armies  pressed  steadily  forward  ; 
Maine  was  reduced,  and  Salisbury  opened  up  the  country  beyond 
Paris,  but  Burgundy's  attention  was  diverted  to  resisting  Glou- 
cester in  Hainault,  and  during  the  course  of  14S6  Bedford  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  to  settle  the  quarrel  of  Beaufort  and 
Gloucester,  just  when  Charles  VIL  had  been  induced  to  drive  the 

'  July  31st,  [433  1  Wanrio,  iii.  57-69 ;  St.  Rcmy,  iu  76-79 ;  Honnrdet,  iv.  157- 
162;  Coudnoi,  PucilU,  1S6-187, 

■  He  had  promited  lo  oswst  the  Englidi  (Poedera,  z.  133-134). 

■  Letter  to  John  of  Luxembiug  in  Beancouct,  Ji.  16,  n.  3. 
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iU-famed  advisen  of  his  youth  from  Court,  and  had  come  to  temu 
with  England's  recent  ally  the  Duke  of  Brittany.' 

Still  the  tide  had  not  yet  turned,  and  b^ore  long  the  shuffling 
Duke  of  Brittany  believed  it  wise  once  more  to  acknowledge  Henry 
as  King  of  France,*  in  the  belief  that  the  English  were  about  to 
penetrate  heyond  the  Loire.  The  English  forces  were  slowly  con- 
centrating on  Orleans,  that  town  which  Henry  V.  during  his  last 
campaign  had  passed  wistfully  by.  It  was  probably  Salisbury  who 
devised  the  scheme :  at  any  rate  he  returned  to  England  ia  July, 
14ft7,*  to  obtain  reinforcements,  and  Bedford,  now  back  in  Prance, 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  venture  "  takyn  in  hand  God 
knoweth  by  what  avys  ",  *  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  project 
were  made  manifest  by  the  failure  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk  to  re- 
duce Montargis,*  but  Salisbury,  in  England,  induced  Parliament  to 
vote  money  on  a  slightly  more  liberal  scale,  and  to  guarantee  a 
loan  for  immediate  purposes.  In  June  he  crossed  from  Sandwich 
to  France  with  a  force  of  450  lances  and  X260  archers,  not  to  men- 
tion a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  on  which  a  thousand  marks 
had  been  depended.  The  Earl  made  his  way  direct  to  Orleans,* 
taking  over  forty  towns  and  fortresses  on  bis  way,  "  somme  wonne 
be  assault  and  somme  other  wyse,"  ^  and  by  October  12th  he  sat 
down  to  besiege  it  on  the  south  side  across  the  river.  As  his  forces 
were  too  few  to  blockade  the  town,  he  concentrated  his  attack  on 
the  "  Toumelles,"  two  strong  towers  guarding  the  southern  end  of 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river.  Though  the  assault  failed, 
mining  did  its  work,  but  no  sooner  were  the  Toumelles  taken,  than 
a  stray  shot  gave  Salisbury  his  death  wound,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  successful  entry  of  a  relieving  force  helped  to  revive  the  spirits 
of  the  French.  For  a  time  all  the  besiegers,  save  those  who  held 
the  Toumelles,  retired,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Suffolk,  who 
determined  to  carry  out  a  blockade,  not  in  the  systematic  way  that 
Henry  V.  had  adopted,  but  by  placing  "bastides,"  or  palisaded 
earthworiis,  at  intervals  round  the  town.     The  blockade  was  never 


'See  Beaucourt,  ii.  cap.  ii. 

■September  Sth,  1437;  Lobineaa,  Hist,  dt  Brtfagnt,  Pieuves  ii.  1004-1005. 

*  Ordinances,  iii.  374.  <  Hid.,  iv.  233. 
'Waurin,  iii.  ai6-33i;  J.  Chartiet,  i.  S4-551  Coutinoi,  PuctlU,  213-316;  Boa- 

KMi*,a49. 
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really  eBective.  Orleans  waa  never  short  of  provisions,  or  cut  off 
from  comiDUiiication  with  the  outer  world,  both  siege  and  defence 
being  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  with  very  little  fighting  and 
much  exchange  of  courtesy.  One  fight  of  slight  importance  there 
was,  when  the  French  tried  to  intercept  an  English  convoy  under 
Sir  John  FastoU^  which  was  bringing  Lenten  fare  to  the  besiegers 
in  February,  1429.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Scots  gave  the  victory 
to  the  English,  but  the  "  Battle  of  the  Herrings,"  as  it  was  called, 
did  little  to  improve  the  English  position.  Men  were  deserting  in 
large  numbers,  and  by  the  following  April  the  English  Council  were 
considering  Bedford's  urgent  demand  for  reinforcements  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200  lances  and  1200  archers,  but  could  not  promise  mote 
than  half  that  number.* 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  personality  appeared  on  the 
French  side.  Charles  VII.,  distraught  amid  many  unprincipled 
connsellois,  was  to  the  outward  eye  a  despicable  weakling,  unworthy 
of  the  position  which  he  claimed,  but  to  him  came  s  simple  country 
maiden  from  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  who  believed  that  she  had  a 
Divine  mission  to  deliver  him  from  his  troubles,  and  take  him  to 
be  crowned  at  Reims.  To  the  English  historian  it  matters  not 
whether  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a  saint  sent  from  God  or  an  inspired 
moaiac,  whether  she  was  the  tool  of  priests  or  one  guided  by'an  inner 
light  That  she  was  directly  or  indirectly  the  product  of  a  wave  of 
religious  revival  and  patriotism  in  France  there  is  no  doubt  Revival- 
ist preadiers,  such  as  the  Carmelite  Thomas  in  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  the  Franciscan  Richard  in  Paris,  were  rousing  men  and  women 
to  repentance  and  to  bum  their  "  vanities "  as  the  Florentines  did 
later  at  the  bidding  of  Savonarola.*  That  Jeanne  came  from  the 
people  was  not  the  least  of  her  attributes,  as  it  rallied  the  nation  as 
a  whole  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  By  April,  1489,  having  won  the 
confidence  of  Charles,  she  had  been  dispatched  with  an  escort  to 
relieve  Orleans.  Already  this  mailed  maiden  with  her  white  banner 
had  struck  the  imagination  of  her  compatriots.  When  she  entered 
Orleans,  crowds  tamed  out  to  welcome  her,  "  making  such  joy  as  if 
they  saw  God  descend  among  them  .  .  .  l;hey  were  comforted  as 
if  ^e  sic^  were  already  raised,  thanks  to  the  Divine  virtue  which 
dwelt,  as  they  had  been  told,  in  the  simple  maid".'    Though  the 

'Ot^naDCCB.iii.  333-333,314.       *Monitre)et,  iv.  303-306;  BourgM^  352453, 
■  jfrntrnai  dm  Sitg*  in  Prodi,  iv,  153 ;  Coiulnot,  PvMllt,  246,  34S-349. 
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French  leaders  were  naturally  dubious  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
military  authority  to  an  illiterate  giil,  the  rank  and  file  accepted 
her  as  a  heaven-sent  leader,  and  the  English  were  struck  with  fear 
at  this  witch,  whom  even  wounds  could  not  subdue.  Yet  the 
English  fought  bravely  and  well,  though  it  was  no  longer  true 
that  200  of  them  could  put  to  flight  a  force  four  or  6ve  times 
larger.'  The  English  bastides  were  attacked  in  turn,  some  were 
captured,  the  Toumelles  yielded  to  a  concentrated  assault,  the 
bridge  head  was  tost,  and  aa  May  9th,  1429,  the  si^e  was  raised. 
Worse  was  to  follow.  After  a  short  pause  the  French  began  to 
clear  the  valley  of  the  Loire  of  the  various  detachments  into  which 
the  besieging  army  had  been  split.  Jargeau  fell,  and  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Beaugency  by  Talbot  and  Sir  John  Fastolf  resulted  in 
their  defeat  at  Patay,  thanks  to  the  archers  being  taken  unawares 
by  the  French  cavalry.  The  indomitable  Maid  insisted  on  a  con- 
tinued advance,  the  "  Voices  "  to  which  she  looked  for  inspiratioii 
urged  her  forward.  Despite  opposition,  she  dragged  the  unheroic 
Charles  in  her  wake,  and  having  captured  Troyes,  <q>eDed  up  the 
way  to  Reims,  where  on  July  17th  she  fulfilled  her  promise  of  having 
her  sovereign  crowned. 

Bedford  was  not  slow  to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
As  he  wrote  some  few  years  later,  "  Tliere  felle  by  the  hand  of  God,  as 
it  semeth,  a  greet  stroke  upon  youre  peuple  that  was  assembled 
there  (at  Orleans)  in  greete  nombre,  caused  in  greete  partye,  as  I 
trowe,  of  lak  of  sad  beieve  and  of  unliefiil  doubte  that  thei  had  of 
a  disciple  and  leme  of  the  fende  called  the  Pucelle,  that  used  &ls 
enchantements  and  sorcerie,  the  whicbe  stroke  and  discomfiture  not 
oonly  leased  in  greet  partie  the  nombre  of  youre  peuple  ther,  but 
as  wel  withdrawe  the  courage  of  the  remnant  in  marvailloos  wise, 
and  courage  your  adverse  partie  and  enemyes  ".*  All  Englishmen 
believed  that  Jeanne  was  a  "  Salse  witche,"  '  indeed  her  dramatic  ap- 
pearance, her  success,  and  her  own  assertions  alt  pointed  to  the  super- 
natural, which  to  men  who  suffered  as  a  result  must  mean  the  Devil. 
Perhaps  Bedford  was  genuinely  shocked  at  this  alliance  of  his  foes 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  bis  taunting  letter  addressed  about 
this  time  to  Charles,  in  which  he  called  on  him  to  abandon  his 
pretensions,  and  accused  him  of  deceiving  superstitious  people  by 

'  Prodi,  Hi.  7-9.  'Ordinances,  iv.  aaj ;  Foedera,  x.  io8. 
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availing  himself  of  the  services  of  a  dissolute  woman,  must  be  re- 
garded as  bluff,  meant  only  to  restore  the  failing  courage  of  his  men. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  May  he  had  been  trying  to  collect  all  the 
soldiers  scattered  over  the  country ;  *  in  July  he  received  reinftwce- 
ments  from  England  in  the  form  of  250  lances  and  3500  archers 
which  Cardinal  Beaufort  had  diverted  from  the  Hussite  crusade 
owing  to  "  the  greet  and  grievous  adversitees  and  fortunes  of  werre," 
but  still  he  was  compelled  to  cut  down  the  garrisons  of  many 
places  to  provide  an  efficient  fighting  force,  and  this  when  Rouen 
was  garrisoned  with  only  seventy-five  men  and  such  places  as 
Evreux  by  only  twelve.'  The  Duke  of  Bui^undy's  attitude  was 
also  a  cause  fw  anxiety.  His  representatives  visited  Charles  VII. 
with  coi^ratulations  and  suggestions  for  a  truce,  yet  during  July 
he  met  Bedford  in  Paris,  where  he  undertook  to  raise  troops  to  assist 
him,  and  was  tactfiilly  reminded  of  the  past  by  a  public  rehearsal 
of  the  scene  at  the  Bridge  of  Montereaa'  Still  Jeanne  hoped  to 
detach  the  Duke  from  his  traitorous  alliance,  but  she  was  helpless 
in  view  of  the  intrigues  which  did  duty  for  diplomacy  among  the 
followere  of  Charles  and  the  Burgundians.  Intrigue  and  counter- 
intrigue  followed  one  another  in  bewildering  confusion,  and  though 
an  armistice  of  a  kind  was  agreed  to  between  the  two  French 
parties  in  August,  its  terms  provided  tiiat  while  Charles  might  at- 
tack Paris,  Burgundy  might  lead  men  to  help  the  English  to  defend 
it.  The  Maid  was  sickening  of  her  task,  desiring  to  return  home 
and  tend  her  father's  sheep,  while  the  bewildered  Bedford  was  pre- 
paring  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  on  Paris,  and  ui^ing  the 
Government  at  home  to  send  further  reinforcements,  which  duly 
arrived  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Radclifle.  The  attack, 
led  by  the  Maid  in  person  on  September  8th,  failed  partly  through 
lack  of  support ;  she  was  wounded,  and  despite  her  protests  Charles 
decided  to  disband  his  army.  "  Thus  were  broken  the  will  of  the 
Maid  and  the  army  of  the  King."  * 

In  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  Bedford's  position  was 
most  insecure:  On  October  13th,  1429,  he  set  the  seal  to  the  wonder- 
ful year,  which  had  seen  the  total  reverse  of  English  prospects  in 
France,  by  abandoning  the  r^ency  of  all  his  little  nephew's  con. 

'  Stevenson,  Ltlttn  atid  Pap4rs,  il.  95-100.        *See  Bug.  Hill.  Rtv.,  vijl.  770. 
•  BonrgcoU,  255 ;  Wauitn,  iii.  307-309 ;  Poeden,  x.  43a. 
<  Dt  Cagnj  in  ProcU,  it.  aj-ag. 
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fanental  domiuiona,  save  only  the  Norman  Duchy,  to  his  UDCertain 
ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  a  sad  heart  he  left  Paris  for 
Rouea  The  French  pressed  forward,  the  English  vainly  trying  to 
regain  lost  ground,  and  not  much  helped  by  the  arrival  of  King 
Henry  with  more  reinforcements  in  the  spring  of  14S0.  It  was 
hard  to  find  soldien  in  England.  The  Council  had  tried  to  g«t 
all  holders  of  Norman  fiefs  to  go  over  and  defend  them,  but  no 
one  was  anxious  to  face  the  "  Pucelle  de  Dieu,"  and  militaty  service 
was  shirked  by  all  and  every.*  But  the  capture  of  the  Maid  on 
May  SSrd  by  the  Buigundian  forces  besi^ing  Compiegne  gave 
great  joy  to  her  enemies.  The  soldiers  cheered  the  event  to  the 
echo,  and  Burgundy  assured  his  fri^ds  that  the  great  imposture 
was  over,*  At  once  a  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  alTairs.  The 
English  recaptured  certain  lost  fortresses,  and  by  August  they 
were  once  more  in  command  of  Paris,  the  government  of  which 
Burgundy  had  abandoned.  Meanwhile  her  captors  were  prepar- 
ing to  nuke  an  example  of  Jeanne.  Tlie  English  had  promised 
her  a  fiery  death  from  the  first ;  the  Burgundians  were  even  more 
bitter  enemies ;  her  entwhile  friends,  including  the  King  she  had 
brought  out  of  obscurity  to  be  crowned  at  Reims,  did  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help  her,  though  the  life  of  Talbot,  who  had  been  captured 
at  Patay,  could  have  been  placed  in  the  scale  against  hers  with 
immediate  efl^ect.  Some  supported  the  Archbishop  of  Embruo, 
who  wi<ote  to  Charles  "  for  the  recovery  of  this  girl  and  for  the 
ransome  of  her  life  I  bid  you  spare  neither  means  nor  money,  howso- 
ever great  the  price  unless  you  would  incur  the  indelible  shame  of 
the  most  di^raceful  ingratitude  ".  More  were  ready  to  agree  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Reims  that  Jeanne  had  herself  courted  disaster 
by  her  setf-wilL  Moreover,  was  there  not  at  hand  a  shepherd  boy 
ready  to  take  up  her  part  as  the  divinely  appointed  saviour  of 
France  ?  *  The  Vicar-general  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  demanded 
that  she  should  be  surrendered  to  him  as  a  disseminator  of  errors, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  claimed  that  as  she  had  been  captured 
within  the  confines  of  his  diocese — a  matter  by  no  means  certain — 
she  should  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  supported  by  the  Univeraty 
of  Paris  and  a  bribe  of  10,000  francs,  he  secured  her  sale  to 
the  Bngtiflh.     Brought  to  trial  at   Rouen,  she  was  submitted  to 

>  OrdtnuKCB,  iii.  34^331 :  Foeden,  x.  459-4^- 
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severe  cross-examination  about  the  "  Voices,"  which  had  guided 
her,  and  the  Divine  mission  which  ^e  claimed.  With  the  exception 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  no  Englishman  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
trial,  but  it  was  obviously  guided  by  Engli^  inHuence.  Having 
forced  the  Maid  into  a  recantation  of  her  Divine  mission,  her  j  udges 
condemned  her  to  death,  and  on  May  SOth  she  was  burnt  in  the 
market-place  of  the  Norman  capital.  The  English  point  of  view 
was  explicable,  the  ecclesiastics  were  inspired  by  theological  bias, 
but  those  who  cannot  be  excused  are  her  own  countrymen  of  both 
parties,  who  hated  her  as  a  representative  of  popular  patriotism 
which  was  spoiling  the  game  of  the  politidans,  who  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  divisions  of  France.' 

The  execution  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  the  capture  of  Louviers 
made  it  possible  to  crown  Henry  King  of  France.  He  had  sp^it 
an  idle  tfaiee  months  at  Calais,  whence  be  had  been  taken  to  Rouen 
for  the  trial  of  the  Maid.  On  December  16th  he  vras  hallowed  m 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  by  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  celebrate  the  event  with  due  pomp  and  solemnity,  but 
the  Paris  mob  turned  the  coronation  banquet  into  an  unseemly 
scramble,  in  which  high  and  low  fought  with  one  another  for  food.* 
Money  was  still  sorely  needed ;  London  had  to  be  asked  for  a 
loan  of  10,000  marks,  which  would  be  of  greater  service  in  the 
present  pressing  necessity  than  double  the  amount  at  a  less  critical 
time,' and  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  put  up  preachers  to  undermine 
the  popularity  of  the  Maid.  Moreover,  Burgundy,  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  support  he  was  receiving  from  his  allies,  signed  a 
truce  for  two  years  with  Charles  VII.  in  September,  1481,  extend- 
ing it  by  four  more  years  in  the  following  December.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  English  did  less  than  hold  their 
own  during  the  year  143^  Though  a  French  attempt  on  Rouen 
failed,  the  very  fact  that  an  attempt  was  possible,  and  nearly  suc- 
cessful, showed  how  the  English  power  was  declining,  and  the  fall 
of  Chartres,  whence  Paris  drew  her  supplies,  emphasised  it  The 
French  capital  was  in  a  piteous  state,  provisions  were  perennially 

'  For  recent  opinions  on  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Bee  M.  Ansitole  Prance,  VU  d«  Jtaimt 
d'Arc,  and  Mi.  Lang's  Th4  Maid  of  France.  Cf.  M.  Hanoteaux,  ytantu  d'Arc 
1?aiu,  igii),  and  for  another  poEnt  of  view.  M.  Raphael  Symptor,  y*anru  d'Arc 
n'a  Jamais  Bxiill. 
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short,  asd  empty  houses,  of  which  there  were  many,  were  being 
pulled  down  to  be  used  as  firewood.' 

Under  the  citcumatances  the  English  were  ready  to  treat  for 
peace,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pope's  representative  the  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Croce,  but  prolonged  n^^tiations,  and  the  bringing  of 
certain  French  prisoDers  and  lords  of  the  English  Coundl  from 
England  to  Calais  ended  in  smoke.  Meanwhile,  the  Burgundian 
alliance  was  wearing  very  thin.  Bedford,  having  lost  his  wife  Anne 
in  November,  married  Jacquetta,  sister  of  the  Count  of  St  Pol  and 
niece  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  Burgundy's  chief  captain.  So  ob- 
vious was  it  that  this  marriage  was  intended  to  strengthen  English 
power  within  the  sphere  of  Burgundian  influence,  that  the  Duke 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  hia  anger,  though  anxiety  caused  by 
French  successes  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  agfunst  Charics 
later  in  the  year.  In  the  summer  of  14S9  a  Burgundian  envoy, 
Hugh  de  Lannoy,  was  in  England,  and  his  reports  help  us  to  realise 
how  Englishmen,  too,  were  wearying  of  their  ally's  double  dealing. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  was  gracious,  "  but  truly  we  did  first  find  him 
somewhat  more  distant  than  formerly  ".  Warwick  received  him 
courteously,  but  "a  little  more  gravely  than  he  had  done  before". 
Bedford,  who  crossed  to  England  just  at  this  time,  was  more  diplo- 
matic, expressing  himself  much  grieved  at  the  ilUfeeling  that  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  the  Duke.  With  regard  to  Englidi 
policy  the  envoy  reported,  that  "  from  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  .  .  .  they  exert  themselves  either  to  make  peace  with  the 
Dauphin  upon  whatever  terms  they  can  obtain  it,  or  to  find  money 
to  raise  a  very  lai;ge  and  powerful  army.  For  from  what  we  can 
perceive,  they  very  well  know  that  the  affairs  of  France  cannot 
long  continue  in  Uie  state  in  which  they  are  now."  There  was 
much  talk  of  arranging  a  marriage  between  Henry  VI.  and  a 
daughter  of  Charles  VII.,  and  of  releasing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
he  might  bring  about  a  peace.  Buiguady  was  therefore  very 
anxious  to  find  out  what  the  feelings  of  this  prince  were  towards  him, 
8  subject  on  which  his  envoy  reassured  him.'  The  real  position 
of  afbiTs  was  dawning  on  Englishmen.  As  Burgundy  bluntly 
put  it,  there  must  be  either  peace  or  a  far  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,^  and  yet  already  there  were  9700  soldiers  in 

'  Ordtmnaaai  dn  Rait  d*  FraiKi,  xiii.  174-175. 
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varioUB  parts  of  IVance,*  and  it  was  mamfeetlyiiDpoesible  for  English 
resources  to  do  more.  The  war  had  become  a  canker  eating  into 
the  heart  of  England,  at  a  time  when  matters  were  not  going  at 
all  smoothly  at  home.  Quarrels,  dissensions,  and  violence  were  the 
order  6f  the  day.  England  was  paying  dearly  for  the  triumphs  of 
Henry  V. 

While  Henry  had  been  abroad,  a  mild  sensation  had  been  caused 
by  a  certain  William  Perkyns,  alias  William  Maundvyll,  who  for 
the  purposes  of  the  agitation  which  he  otfi;anised  called  himself 
"Jack  Sharpe  of  Wygmoreland ".  Drafting  out  the  Lollard 
disendowment  scheme  from  oblivion,  he  advertised  it  so  successfully 
that  the  regent  hurried  down  to  Abingdon,  where  the  malcontents 
were  said  to  be  assembled,  but  the  whole  movement  collapsed  with 
the  execution  of  the  ringleader.  Still  the  mention  of  "  Wygmore- 
land "  savoured  of  the  House  of  Mortimer,  and  showed  that  the 
days  of  a  possible  alliance  of  dynastic  and  religious  rebels  were 
not  past.  Heresy,  though  not  powerful,  was  still  fairiy  prevalent. 
In  lUSSt  the  Chancellor  in  opening  Parliament  declared  how  some 
denied  the  Fwth,  despised  the  Sacraments,  and  panted  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  cleigy.^  Added  to  this  there  were  signs  of  growing 
disorder,  of  robbery  and  violence  and  minor  oflences  against  the 
law  of  treason.*  The  dissensions  of  Gloucester  and  Beaufort  were 
still  liable  to  set  the  country  in  a  blaze  at  any  moment.  At  his 
nephew's  return  Gloucester  had  secured  a  change  of  ministry  in 
&vour  of  hb  friends,  even  those  in  personal  attendance  on  the  King 
being  removed,  since  Henry  was  being  made  use  of  for  political  ends, 
now  that  he  was  beginning  to  realise  his  power  and  authority,  as 
his  tutor  Warwick  knew.*  The  stru^Ie  between  the  great  lords 
was  being  transferred  from  the  Council  board  to  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, where  petty  intrigues  obliterated  all  considerations  of 
national  welfare.  While  he  was  abroad  Beaufort  learnt  that  he 
had  been  "  strangely  demeened  " '  by  being  prosecuted  under  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire,  and  when  Parliament  met  in  May,  143S,  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  that  perfect 
unanimity  existed  in  their  ranks,  was  at  once  given  the  lie  by 
Beaufort's  demand  to  be  confronted  by  those  who  had  accused  him 

'  Stevenson,  Ltlttrs  and  Papers,  ii.  257-358. 
1  SI.  Album'  Ckron.,  47-48 ;  Brut,  442,  443. 
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of  treachery.  Assored  that  no  such  accusation  had  been  made, 
the  Cardioal  raised  another  debate  as  to  the  way  he  had  been 
treated  over  certain  jewels  pledged  to  him  by  the  Crown,  and 
scored  a  point  over  his  rivals  by  securing  exemption  from  all 
liabilities  incurred  under  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Pnemunire:' 
Lord  Cromwell,  too,  had  his  grievance  for  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  Chamberlain  contrary  to  the  Ordinances  of  1429. 
A  spirit  of  mistrust  was  abroad,  and  it  spread  even  to  Bedford  in 
France,  for  he  hastoied  back  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  July, 
143d,  to  fffotest  at  being  accused  of  treachery  and  of  having  caused  the 
English  reverses  by  bis  neglect  He  was  doubtless  touchy  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  perhaps  he  had  heard  criticisms  of  his  impolitic 
mairiage  with  Jacquetta  of  Luxembourg,  and  of  how  after  that 
event  he  had  "  playd  hym  a  bought  in  I^kardy,"  *  but  he  was  assured 
that  no  charge  had  been  levelled  against  him.* 

The  country  naturally  sufibred  from  these  constant  squabblea, 
as  even  the  Chanceltor  allowed  in  1488/  Brigandage  and  oppres- 
sion were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  143S  the  Commons  mustered 
courage  to  protest  against  the  way  magnates  maintained  criminala 
in  the  Law  Courts.  Much  required  to  be  done  to  restore  order,  and 
a  series  of  bad  harvests  helped  to  complicate  matters,  by  driving 
up  the  price  of  com.  Men  were  grumbling  at  the  "  exorbitant 
extortion  and  the  impoverishing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king* 
dom  "  through  taxation,'  and  Parliament  had  already  raised  its 
voice  in  favour  of  peace,  "constderyng  the  birdon  of  the  werre,  an 
howe  grevous  and  bevy  it  is  to  this  lande  ".'  The  Commons  real- 
ised the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Bedford's  return  had  be^i 
marked  by  another  change  of  ministry,  and  the  return  of  Cromwell 
to  office  as  Treasurer,  and  such  peace  resulted  from  his  interference 
that  the  Commons  begged  him  to  remain  in  England.  He  was  the 
only  person  who  could  be  trusted  to  govern  without  prejudice,  and 
at  the  Bfune  time  be  saw  quite  clearly  that  the  power  of  the  Council 
was  at  the  root  of  England's  woes,  for  while  agreeing  to  remain  at 
home,  he  made  stipulations  as  to  its  composition  and  the  tenure 
of  its  members.'  His  next  step  was  to  examine  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom.    The  Treasurer  estimated  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  at 

'Rot.  Pail.,  iv.  3S9-3!)3.  *  Ckroiu.  of  London,  135. 

■Rot.  Pul.,  iv.  430.  *Ibid.,  38S. 
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about  ^42,000,  and  some  .£8000  or  .£9000  had  still  to  come 
in,  but  the  estimated  expenditure  was  over  £BS,000,  ezclusive  of 
any  operations  in  France,  and  there  were  debts  to  the  extent  of 
.£164,000.  The  Commons  showed  no  iDcliaation  to  vote  money, 
instead  they  deducted  £4000  from  the  subsidy  they  voted  for  the 
relief  of  poor  districts,  among  which  certain  wards  of  London  were 
to  be  found*  Bedford  did  his  best  by  sacrificing  a  large  portion  of 
bis  salary,  and  inducing  oliierCouncillorB  to  do  likewise,  and  Crom- 
well obtained  the  appointment  of  a  sort  of  financial  committee  to 
check  the  accounts  and  to  arrange  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
But  though  Bedford's  stay  in  England  did  much,  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  from  straymg  to  France,  where  bis  life's  work  seemed 
likely  to  be  utterly  undone ;  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of  the 
letters  sent  by  the  Provost  and  Commune  of  Paris,  saying  that 
unless  help  came  the  city  would  be  lost,  and  as  a  contemporary 
versifier  put  it,  with  it  the  whole  of  France.* 

When  Bedford  left  England  in  July,  1484,  the  war  was  a  hope- 
less venture  by  his  own  reckoning,  though  surrender  was  evidently 
far  from  his  thoughts,  despite  the  negotiatioDs  for  peace  which  were 
being  renewed.  The  days  of  serious  campaigning  were  over,  and 
the  chief  problem  that  Bedford  had  to  face  was  the  exasperation 
of  the  peasants,  who,  rendered  desperate  by  the  licentious  soldiery 
of  both  parties,  now  rose  in  Normandy,  devastating  the  country, 
and  exacting  terrible  vengeance  for  their  wrongs.*  These  risings 
and  the  coming  defection  of  Bui^ndy  were  to  provide  a  final  blow. 
In  January,  14S5,  Philip  le  Bon  met  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and 
other  prominent  supporters  of  Charles  VII.  at  Nevers,  where  no 
one  could  have  told  by  their  manner  that  they  had  ever  waged 
war  on  one  another.  Arrangements  were  made  for  s  great  con- 
ference at  Arras  in  July,  to  which  the  English  should  be  invited 
to  send  representatives,  and  it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  if 
terms  were  not  there  arranged,  Burgundy  would  desert  hu  allies  and 
return  to  his  allegiance  at  a  price  To  Burgundy's  invitation  to 
send  envoys  to  Arras  the  English  were  obliged  to  agree,*  though 
there  was  a  feeling  in£urope  that  their  attitude  would  hardly  be 

'Rot.PBrl.,lv.  435-436;  CaL  of  Letter  Book  K.,  177. 
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conciliatory,  and  the  Pope  wrote  to  Hetuy  urging  a  better  dis- 
position towards  peace  than  he  had  shown  hitherto.*  All  through 
July  numerous  cavalcades  made  their  way  down  the  roads  to 
Arras,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  a  crowd  of  notables  from  for 
and  near,  including  representatives  of  the  Pope,  the  Counctl  sitting 
at  Basel,  and  many  of  the  states  of  Europe,  besides  the  envoys  of 
the  three  interested  parties,  had  gathered  within  the  walls.*  When 
the  conference  b^an,  the  French  took  their  stand  on  the  relations 
of  parties  before  Henry  V.'s  invasion,  olTering  Guienne  and  certain 
neighbouring  territories  and  a  sum  of  600,000  crowns,  but  later 
they  extended  this  to  include  Normandy,  held  as  a  duchy  and 
not  in  full  sovereignty.  The  English  were  instructed  to  offer 
a  partition  of  France,  with  all  north  of  tbe  Loire  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  to  King  Henry,  or  as  a  last  resort  a  confirmation  of  the 
existing  relations  of  both  parties,  without  any  qnestion  of  renuncia- 
tions. Matters  were  thus  at  a  deadlock  when  Cardinal  BeaufcHt 
appeared  on  August  28rd,^  but  his  intervention  bore  no  fruit.  On 
September  fith  the  English  envoys  left  Arras,  though  the  French 
drew  up  a  iresh  offer  of  terms  to  be  sent  after  them.  English 
statesmen,  however,  had  not  yet  tasted  the  dr^  of  that  cup  of 
humiliation  which  Henry  V.  bad  prepared  for  them ;  they  would  not 
agree  to  the  renunciation  of  the  French  Crown,  which  they  regarded 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  "  all  these  werres  and  conquest  bathe 
be  but  usurpacion  and  tirannie".*  They  therefore  rejected  with 
insult  this  last  offer  when  it  was  presented  in  London,*  and  left  tbe 
way  open  for  tbe  formal  reconciliation  of  the  Armagnac  and  Bur- 
gundian  factions,  which  immediately  took  place  at  Arras. 

Before  this  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  Bedford  had  died, 
on  September  15th,  14S5.  Of  all  the  men  to  whom  Henry  V.  had 
confided  hb  son  his  brother  John  alone  was  fully  worthy  of  tbe 
trust  He  had  fought  an  uphill  and  impossible  fight  in  France 
with  as  much  success  as  could  be  expected  ;  at  bis  death  the  one 
steadying  influence  in  English  politics  dis^peared,  and  the  party 
strife  which  had  been  the  curse  of  England  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  pursued  its  way  unhindered. 

'  Po«dera,  x.  6aa  '  St.  Remy,  ii.  305-335 1  Waniin,  iv.  69-81, 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


PARTY  POLITICa  AND  THE  END  OP  THE  HUNDRED  .YEARS'  WAR 
(M36-14U) 

WITH  the  death  of  Bedford  a  change  came  over  the  situation 
of  affoira  in  England.  Hitherto  the  war  in  France  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  regent  with  small  reference  to  the  authorities 
at  home,  and  lai^elj  by  the  aid  of  French  taxes;  questions  of 
foreign  policy  had  not  till  quite  lately  made  their  way  into  the  mutual 
disagreements  of  party  politicians.  Now  circumstances  compelled 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  realise  that  the  nation  was  at  war.  It 
was  freely  reported  that  both  Burgundy  and  Fi'aoce  had  played 
false  at  Arras,  and  England  rang  with  curses  at  that  "  foundour  of 
new  falsdede,  distroubar  of  pees,  capteine  of  cowardise,"  who  bad 
deserted  her  in  her  need.^  The  Londoners,  ever  anxious  to  attack 
the  foreigner,  threw  themselves  on  the  houses  of  the  Flemish  subjects 
of  the  Duke  resident  in  the  city,  and  the  Government  had  to  inter- 
vene to  protect  those  Flemings  who  had  not  been  led  astray  by  "  the 
wiles  of  the  so-called  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Flanders  ".* 
This  being  the  temper  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  envoys 
sent  by  Burgundy  to  announce  his  reconciliation  with  Charles  VII., 
and  to  suggest  that  this  need  not  mean  any  breach  with  his  late 
ally,  were  denied  the  usual  courtedes.  Both  Beaufort  and  Glou- 
cester were  insistent  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  Burgundy. 
The  IVeasurer  pointed  out  the  insulting  omission  of  the  title 
"souverain  seigneur"  in  addressing  the  King,  and  when  Parliament 
met  in  October  the  Chancellor  made  a  violent  attack  on  Burgundian 
per6dy.  Though  we  are  told  that  this  "  parliament  was  ordeyned 
for  the  governance  of  Fraunce," '  the  subsidy  voted  was  allocated  to 
the  defence  of  England.     More  money  was  provided  by  an  entirely 

I  Political  Songs  (Rolls  Setiet),  ii.  148-149. 
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new  form  of  tax  levied  on  income  derived  from  land,  rents,  EOiDuities, 
and  offices,  which  was  graduated  from  sixpence  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  between  £5  and  £100,  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  over  £400.'  It  is  evident  that  more  and  more  the  Commons 
were  attempting  to  (ind  new  sources  of  taxation.  They  had  done 
something  towards  it  in  \4^,  but  this  carried  things  much  further, 
and  the  returns  of  special  commissions  appointed  to  hold  inquest 
on  the  value  of  land  provide  evidence  of  connderable  interest  as  to 
the  economic  position  of  the  nation.*  For  the  war  Parliament  was 
induced  to  sanction  the  suicidal  policy  of  large  loans  to  the  enor- 
mousextent  of  £100,000,  though  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  lend. 
Still  no  military  enterprise  of  any  value  could  be  undertaken, 
and  there  exiBtfid  no  captain  of  approved  ability  to  guide  the  opera- 
tions since  Arundel's  death  in  Uie  previous  June  Gloucester,  a 
good  general  within  limits,  was  made  captain  of  Calais,  but  the 
chief  command  in  France  was  given  to  an  untried  man  of  twenty- 
four  in  the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  of  the  Mortimer 
claims.  Before  his  death  Bedford  had  become  aware  that  the  most 
that  could  be  expected  was  to  save  Normandy,  but  even  Normandy 
was  now  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  the  fields  lay  untitled,  the  people 
were  desperate ;  only  a  speedy  succour  could  save  the  situation.'  The 
peasants  were  ready  to  rise,  the  Parisians  were  getting  heartily  tired 
of  English  rule.  In  Normandy  F^mp  and  Harfleur  were  taken, 
Arques  was  burnt,  and  by  April,  1436,  Charles  VII.  at  last  got 
possession  of  his  capital  The  Paris  militia  bad  refused  to  man 
their  walls,  and  the  English  garrison,  driven  into  the  Bastille,  had 
to  capitulate  The  English  Giovemment  took  a  useless  revenge,  by 
trying  to  stir  up  the  men  of  Holland  against  Burgundy  and  return- 
ing a  haughty  answer  to  bis  remonstrance  at  the  treatment  of  his 
subjects  in  England  and  on  the  high  seas.  Driven  to  take  the 
field  in  peiwn,  Philip  worked  on  the  commercial  rivalry  felt  by  his 
subjects  against  the  English  to  gain  support  for  an  attack  on  Calais, 
which  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  capture  for  at  least  a  year,* 
and  once  would  have  been  surprised  by  armed  ships  which  sailed 
into  the  harbour  in  the  guise  of  a  iishiog  fleet,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prompt  action  of  the  captain  of  the  town.'     Early  in  June 

'Rot.  Pari.,  iv.  486-488.        */6i<i., 486;  Cal.of  Letter  Book  K., 71-75, 195-197- 
*  BikyHlon  CorrtspondtHct,  L  aS9'295.  '  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  K.,  190' 

'BfK*,  573-573. 
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Burgundy's  project  was  known  in  London,  and  preparations  for 
munitions  of  war  for  the  garrison,  and  proviBiom  for  an  army  to 
be  mustered  under  Gloucester  were  made,'  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tingent already  supplied  to  help  the  Duke  of  York  in  France.  A 
force  of  surprising  magnitude  was  collected  and  transported  to 
Calais  on  August  Snd.  The  town  bad  been  invested  since  July  9th, 
but  the  garrison  had  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  Burgundy's  raw 
levies,  many  of  whom  incontinently  fled  so  soon  as  the  succours  ap- 
peared. Gloucester  therefore  had  to  ccmtent  himself  with  a  raid  in 
Flanders,  during  which  he  did  much  damage,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  gave  him  a  great  reception  when  he 
shortly  returned  to  England. 

Such  a  raid  could  have  no  real  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  while  Gloucester  was  away,  an  old  danger  had  revived  in  the 
growing  restlessness  of  the  Scots.  The  border  had  never  been  quiet, 
and  recently  the  French  had  been  n^^tiating  for  a  renewal  of  their 
old  alliance,  based  on  a  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  James's 
daughter  Margaret.  The  Scottish  King  had  been  complaining 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  of  the  behaviour  of  the  border 
English,^  but  they  In  turn  could  produce  an  imposing  list  of  griev- 
ances, though  it  was  not  their  fault  that  the  truce  was  allowed  to 
expire  without  renewal  in  May,  1436.'  James  chose  the  moment 
when  all  the  energies  of  England  were  concentrated  on  Calais 
to  attack  Roxburgh,  hut  was  easily  driven  off  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  subsequent  murder  by  the  discontented 
Scottish  nobles  relieved  the  tension  on  the  English  border,  and  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  truce  in  1438.  Still  England  was  in  a  sad  stata 
Even  the  Chancellor  had  to  confess  to  Parliament  that  justice, 
peace,  and  a  better  security  for  trade  must  be  restored  to  the  people.* 
The  death  of  the  Queen-mother  at  this  juncture  revealed  the  fiict 
that  she  had  been  as  lawless  as  any  of  her  son's  subjects  in  con- 
tracting an  unlicensed  marriage  with  the  handsome  squire  Owen  ap 
Tudor,  who  thus  became  the  fitther  of  three  children,  one  of  whom 
was  to  beget  the  future  Henry  VII.  For  this  indiscretion  Owen 
was  arrested,  but  escaped  punishment.  Abroad  men  were  growing 
disgusted  with  the  war.     The  Duke  of  York  insisted  on  coming 

'  Cal.  of  French  Rolli,  Dep.  Keeper's  Rq).,  ^S,  App.  313- 
*On]iiMncei,iv.  350-3530.  'JUJ.,  308-315;  Rot.  Scot.,  ii.  394. 

*  Rot.  Pail.,  iv.  495. 
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home,'  his  subordinates  showed  a  similar  desire  to  abandon  their 
posts,  and  the  old  E^arl  of  Warwick  was  apparently  only  induced 
to  take  his  place  because  his  position  as  Kind's  tutor  was  untenable, 
thanks  to  the  intrigues  at  Court  With  Warwick  gone,  it  was 
thought  well  to  treat  the  King  as  fully  responsible  for  lus  acts,  but 
this  lad  of  sixteen  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  multitudinous 
problems  which  lay  before  him.  It  was  perhaps  a  hard  thing  to 
say  that  he  was  such  a  simpleton  that  he  had  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing good  from  evil,*  but  bis  weakness  was  temperamental, 
an  unfortunate  inheritance  from  his  French  grand&ther  In  bis 
infancy  the  sport  of  factions,  he  continued  to  be  so  after  he  had 
grown  up,  ever  dominated  as  he  was  by  the  petwm  nearest  to  him 
at  the  time,  when  his  great  duty  to  the  nation  was  to  hold  the 
balance  of  parties. 

Divisions  in  the  kingdom,  stayed  for  a  moment  by  the  uiuTefBal 
anger  at  Burgundy's  defection,  revived  when  the  leaden  of  the 
Beaufort  party  realised  that  the  high  pretonsions  of  the  English 
in  France  would  have  to  be  abated.  All  through  the  years  1487 
and  14S8  they  were  playing  a  losing  game  with  a  certain  dt^ged 
courage,  the  French  too  wise  to  provoke  a  pitched  battle,  and  con* 
tent  to  wear  down  the  enemy  by  steady  if  not  dramaijc  warfare. 
Warwick  secured  a  slight  success  when  be  first  assumed  his  command, 
in  the  relief  of  Crotoy,  but  the  enemy  was  now  in  a  sufficiently 
strong  position  to  invade  Guienne  and  even  to  lay  si^e  to  Bor> 
deauz  in  143&  It  mattered  not  that  the  Frendi  had  to  retire 
through  lack  of  supplies  and  artillery,  the  ventore  was  prophetic  of 
future  disaster  to  the  English,  llie  English  Government  was  now 
very  anxious  to  end  the  war,  but  the  French  refused  to  be  burned, 
and  declared  that  they  must  consult  with  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans 
before  taking  any  definite  steps.  A  conference  was,  however,  held 
in  July,  1439,  between  Gravelines  and  Calais.  But  the  terms  which 
the  English  ofiered  were  not  liberal  enough :  starting  from  a  parti- 
tion of  France  with  both  Kings  retaining  the  titular  sovereignly, 
they  came  down  to  an  offer  to  accept  the  Br^tigny  cessions  in  full 
sovereignty,  with  tbe  addition  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Calais, 
Even  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  titie  of  King  of  France 
"rather  thanne  the  thyng  falle  to  rupture,  the  said  ambassadoun 

>  Ordinances,  v.  6,  7.  *  Haidyng,  394. 
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shal  reporte  them  in  this  matiere  to  mj  lord  the  Cardinal,  to  whom 
the  King  both  opened  and  declared  al  hb  intent  in  this  matiere  ".' 
This  may  mean  that  Beaufort  had  been  instructed  to  surrender 
the  title  as  a  last  resort,  but  if  so,  it  is  strange  that  he  never  played 
this  card,  but  allowed  n^;otiations  to  break  down  largely  on  this 
point.  For  the  fVencb  demanded  that  Henry  should  renounce  the 
title  of  King,  do  homage  for  such  portions  as  were  ceded  to  him, 
and  reinstate  all  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands. 
This  last  offer  was  reported  to  London :  when  the  reply  came  it 
was  found  to  contain  an  absolute  refusal  to  abandon  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  to  do  homage,  or  to  restme  the  disinherited,  and  to 
this  was  appended  an  elaborate  justification  of  this  attitude,  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  memorandum  Bedford  had  dictated  at  the  Arras 
conference.  But  the  French  envoys  having  already  retired,  the 
conference  was  considered  at  an  end.  Its  only  satisfactory  result 
waa  the  signature  of  a  three  years'  truce  with  Flanders,  which  safe- 
guarded Calais  from  attack.^  Arras  had  been  a  disaster,  Calais  was 
no  less  so.  It  has  ever  been  the  boasted  qiuJity  of  Englishmen, 
that  they  never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  this  was  never 
truer  than  at  this  time.  Naturally  Gloucester,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  war  party,  declared  that  he  would  never  agree  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  royal  title,'  but  even  Beaufort,  fully  instructed  as 
he  was  by  the  King,  had  not  found  the  terms  in  any  way  possible^ 
Nevertheless,  within  four  months  n^otiations  were  reopened  on 
the  basis  of  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  commisaons 
were  sealed  on  January  30th  at  Reading,  and  were  the  signal  for 
the  outbuist  of  party  warfare,  when  Gloucester  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  issue  a  long  indictment  of  Beaufort  and  his  chief  henchman, 
Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  recenUy  been  allowed  to  accept 
a  cardinal's  bat  Therein  the  fi^ng  was  warned  that  certain  persons 
were  imposing  on  his  youth  "inden^tion  of  your  noble  estate". 
In  addition  to  his  past  misdeeds  Beaufort  was  said  to  have  encour- 
aged the  war  to  get  the  Crown  jewels  into  his  hands,  to  have  evaded 
paying  the  dues  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  by  securing  gnmts 
of  land  to  have  impoverished  the  Crown.  He  had  become  wealthy 
by  the  sales  of  offices,  and  had  assumed  the  pomp  and  magniBcence 

>  Foeden,  x.  724-738 ;  Ocdinancca,  v.  354-389. 
*  Journal  of  Bekynton  in  OcdinaiKCS,  v.  334.407, 
'Stevenson,  I^lttrt  aiut  Paptn,  iL  446. 
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of  royalty,  though  he  neither  had  nor  could  have  an;  intoest 
iD  the  Crown.  The  two  Cardinals  were  governing  the  country 
between  them,  having  obtained .  their  position  by  estranging  the 
King  from  Gloucester  himself,  the  Duke  ot  York,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  had  spoat 
endless  sums  at  Arras,  and  al]  in  vain ;  more  recently  they  had  sent 
envoys  to  Calais,  which  resulted  in  the  reconciliation  of  Bui^undy 
and  Orleans,  and  Kemp,  with  the  connivance  of  Beaufort,  had  en- 
couraged the  King  to  renounce  all  his  claims  on  France.  From 
iiist  to  last  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  bad  been  dis- 
astrous, as  Beaufort  always  preferred  to  use  his  own  Mends,  despite 
Gloucester's  oflers  of  assistance,  and  now  it  was  even  nimoured 
that  Orleans  was  to  be  released.'  The  document  betrays  a  hopeless 
incapacity  to  take  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  of  afiairs,  but 
so  fkr  as  it  attacked  Beaufort's  6nancial  dealings,  it  is  pertinent 
and  has  never  been  answered.  Even  abroad  Beaufort  was  known 
as  "  the  rich  Cardinald  of  Winchester,"  ^  though  when  a  ship  of  his 
was  taken  for  t^e  service  of  the  nation  he  described  himself  as  a 
"  poure  man  ".'  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  equally  struck  by  this  sus- 
picious wealth,*  and  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  how  the  £83,000 
spent  at  Arras  was  accounted  for.  But  the  main  point  was  the 
proposed  release  of  Orleans,  against  which  Gloucester  argued  in 
another  public  document,  because  it  could  only  tend  to  heal  facrtiong 
at  the  French  Court,  and  to  deprive  England  of  a  valuable  hostage, 
that  too  at  a  moment  when  the  Normans  were  likely  to  revolt, 
when  "  his  Majesties  ancient  heritage  "  was  left  defenceless  by  the 
recall  of  Huntingdon  from  Guienne,  and  above  all  when  England 
had  no  continental  allies  save  the  youthful  King  of  Portugal.' 
Tlwse  two  indictmraits  were  clearly  meant  as  political  manifestoes, 
and  to  the  second  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to  issue  an 
answer,  which  placed  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  policy  of 
release  on  the  King,  whose  one  object  was  to  end  the  war  "  that 
longe  hath  contyned  and  endured,  that  is  to  saye,  an  hundreth 
yeeres  and  more  ".     The  reasons  for  this  course  are  marshalled  with 

'Stevenson,  Lttttri  and  Paptri,  ii.  440^51, 

*  Cbutellsun,  ii.  51. 

■  LtttiTs  of  Qutfn  Margarsi,  5a. 
*Oovtntanet  of  EiigliMd  (ed.  Plutmner),  134. 

•  Foedera,  x.  764-767. 
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coDviiunng  emphaaiB.  The  war  was  a  fiulure,  and  the  best  wa;  to 
get  peace  was  to  release  Orleans,  for  that  would  remove  a  desire  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  am.ong  those  controlling  the  French 
Government,  who  only  looked  on  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle 
as  a  means  of  keeping  Orleans  safely  out  of  the  way.^  The  true 
explanation  of  the  English  Govnnmenf  s  policy  is  here  revealed. 
Burgundy  was  trying  to  build  up  a  league  of  princes  with  the 
object  of  limiting  the  power  of  Charles  VII.  and  that<of  his  bour- 
geois officials ;  having  discovered  that  Orleans  was  well  disposed 
towards  him,  he  believed  that  this  prince  of  the  blood  might  give 
him  mutdi  assistance,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Beaufort  party  was 
therefore  intended  to  placate  Burgundy  and  renew  dissensions  with- 
in the  French  kbgdom,  a  plan  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
men  who  had  seen  half  F^nce  won,  thanks  to  the  feud  of  Armagnac 
and  Burgundian.*  Even  Gloucester,  it  seems,  was  leady  to  acknow- 
ledge that  peace  was  neceaeary,  and  henceforth  the  ending  of  the 
hundred  years'  war  was  to  be  a  growing  desire,  but  parties  were  to 
fight  over  the  means  to  that  end.  Beaufort  and  his  friends  had 
their  way.  On  All  Saints'  Day,  Orleans  attended  a  solemn  service, 
whereat  he  swore  never  to  bear  arms  against  England,  though 
Gloucester  showed  his  disap|Nwal  of  the  proceedings  by  walking  out 
before  Mass.'  On  November  8rd  the  indentures  were  signed,  and 
the  Duke  set  out  for  his  native  land  to  mediate  between  the  two 
rival  kingdoms.  The  release  had  no  efect  either  way.  Party 
faction  broke  out  in  the  French  "  Pngaeiie,"  iHiich  found  a  leader 
in  the  Dauphin  Louis,  but  it  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  Bur- 
gundy and  was  quelled.  Orleans  achieved  nothing  save  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Bu^undy,  which  alienated  the  French  Court,  and  he 
retired  to  a  country  retreat,  where  he  became  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  literary  and  polite  societies  of  his  ag& 

The  departure  of  Orleans  did  nothing  to  appease  party  feeling  in 
England.  Gloucester  was  still  entrusted  with  some  official  business,* 
tiiOK  was  even  some  thought  of  employing  him  in  the  French  war, 
but  in  July,  1441,  an  indirect  attack  was  made  upon  him  through 
his  wife  Eleanor,  who  was  publicly  arraigned  with  three  accomplices 
for  dabbling  in  sorcery,  with  intent  to  procure  the  King's  death  and 
the  consequent  succession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne     After  a 

'  StevCfwoa,  Lttltrt  and  Paftn,  ii.  451-4C0.  *  See  BeuKonrt,  iiL  149-151. 

■  Pojim  LrlUn,  ii.  4O-47.  *  Cal.  oT  Pitenl  Rolls  (1436-1441),  376. 
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trial,  for  which  a  eqpecial  court  wu  empaiwlled,  she  was  cosdemned 
to  lifelong  impriBonment  after  walking  thrice  in  public  penance 
through  the  streets  of  London.  Gloucester  was  impotent  to  save 
his  duchess,  thou^  he  never  forgot  her  and  strove  constantly  to 
procure  her  release.  The  very  publicity  of  her  penance,  the  atten- 
tion it  attracted  from  the  chroniclers,  and  the  poems  written  on 
the  subject,'  all  suggest  that  it  waa  organised  and  advertised  by  the 
Duke's  enemies.^  Apart  &oni  political  considerations,  this  incident 
led  in  the  following  year  to  an  enactment  that  Peeresses  should  be 
tried  before  the  same  tribunal  as  Peers  would  be  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  problem  of  peace  or  war,  and  alternatively, 
if  it  was  to  be  peace,  by  what  methoi^  should  it  be  secured,  atil]  lay 
unsolved.  Tlie  English  position  was  getting  more  and  more  des- 
perate. In  April,  1439,  the  brave  old  Earl  of  Warwick  succumbed 
to  bis  exertions  at  Rouen,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  John  Elarl  of 
Somerset,  the  most  incompetent  member  of  the  Beaufort  house. 
During  1440  Harfleur  was  recovered  from  the  flench,  and  a  friend 
of  Gloucester's,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, but  political  intrigue  delayed  his  departure  till  the  summer 
of  1441.*  His  eneigetic  campaigning  had  no  results,  and  on  October 
S0th  the  English  lost  their  last  foothold  in  the  Isle  de  France, 
when  Pontoise  was  stormed  and  laige  numbers  of  its  English  gar- 
rison were  put  to  the  sword.  Still  the  Government  at  home  con- 
tinued to  provide  men  and  mtmey  with  dogged  perseverance,  despite 
the  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  1442,  for  instance, 
some  2500  men  were  salt  out  under  Lord  Talbot,  who  had  come 
back  to  raise  them,  and  who  was  rewarded  at  the  same  time  for  his 
long  and  arduous  services  by  promotion  to  the  Earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury. Hopes  of  internal  factions  in  France  were  still  entertained, 
llie  belated  attempts  of  Charles  VII.  to  suppress  robber  bands  had 
accounted  in  some  measure  for  the  support  which  the  opposition  to 
the  Frendi  Government  had  met  in  the  Pragneri^  the  renewal  of 
which  seemed  imminent,  and  the  discontented,  under  the  leadersl^p 
of  Buigundy,  Orleans,  and  Alen^on,  were  in  communication  with 
England  and  anxious  for  peaca       At  the  same  time  they  were 

>  Politicsl  Songi  (Rtdla  Scdea),  ij,  205-308 ;  Bodleiui  Library,  RawlinsoD  MS. 
Clanis  C,  813 ;  S.  ii'>-i2. 

*  Pabyan,  614.  *  Lond.  Chnm.,  137 ;  Qtegccy,  183. 
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trying  to  draw  the  Count  of  Armagnac  to  their  side,  and  to  this 
end  sa^ested  a  marriage  between  bis  daugliter  and  Henry  VI.,  a 
plan  at  once  taken  up  by  the  English  Government,  who  commiB- 
sioned  envoys  and  even  managed  to  interest  the  King  in  a  matter 
vhicb  affected  him  bo  nearly.^  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
embassy,  Charles  VII.  had  decided  to  invade  Gascony,  and  when 
Bishop  Beckington  reached  Bordeaux  in  July,  1442,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  communicate  with  the  Count,  as  the  enemy  lay  all 
around.  Nothing  could  be  done  save  arrange  for  the  painting  of 
portraits  of  Armagnac's  three  daughters,  as  Henry  insisted  on  having 
a  ch<Hce,  and  in  January,  IMS,  the  envoys  returned  to  England, 
hopeless  of  getting  into  personal  communication  with  the  Count,' 
who  protested  that  he  was  as  warmly  in  favour  of  the  match  as 
ever.*  Had  it  succeeded,  the  political  results  of  the  mission  would 
probably  have  been  nil.  The  power  of  Charles  VIL  was  increasing 
daily ;  the  days  when  the  divisions  of  France  could  provide  an  open 
door  for  English  invasion  ended  at  Arraa  The  real  problem  before 
the  Council  was  whether  the  English  could  possibly  equip  two 
armies  to  save  Normandy  and  Guienne.  Opinion  was  divided ;  some 
thought  both  should  be  attempted,  others  believed  it  imfHscticable, 
and  as  usual  Gloucester  and  Beaufort  took  opposite  sides,  though 
the  Cardinal  of  York,  no  longer  so  great  a  partisan  of  Beaufort, 
was  inclined  to  support  the  King's  uncle.*  Nepotism  and  party 
politics  complicated  the  situation,  as  Beaufort  was  anxious  to  super- 
sede  Gloucester's  friend  York  by  his  nephew  the  E^l  of  Somerset 
For  this  purpose  it  was  desirable  to  send  but  one  army  to  be  placed 
under  the  new  general's  command,  and  accordingly  on  March  SOth, 
IMS,  Somerset  was  appointed  Captain-general  of  all  France  and 
Guienn^  thougb  a  saving  clause  was  introduced  guarding  the  rights 
of  York  in  the  districts  where  he  was  in  active  command.  The 
Council  strove  to  conciliate  York  by  telling  him  that  Somerset 
would  guard  his  flank,  and  York  was  calmly  asked  to  "  take  patiras 
and  forbere  him  for  a  tyme"  with  r^ard  to  i^O.OOO  due  to  him, 
as  the  fitting  out  of  the  fresh  expedition  had  entailed  great  expense* 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  raising  troops,  and  men  of  rank 
refused  to  serve,  but  the  expedition  duly  sailed,  not  for  Bordeaux, 

'  Poedoa,  xL  6-8  ;  Btkjrnlon  CcrT*tf«ndtu;  n,  i8i. 

'Bikyutim  Contiptmitntt,  ii.  180-337. 

*  Ordtnanccs,  v,  3^3-134,  339.  '  IbU.,  359-364. 
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whither  it  had  been  originally  deetined,'  and  iriiere  help  was  so 
sorely  needed,  but  for  Cherbourg.  Somerset  proved  a  complete 
failure.  He  believed  bo  much  in  secrecy,  that  he  declared  that  be 
would  bum  bis  shirt  did  it  suspect  what  was  his  plan  of  campaign, 
but  even  his  shirt  could  not  guess  that  wbidi  was  non-existent.* 
Before  long  he  returned,  covered  with  ridicule,  to  sink  into  a  dis- 
honoured grave. 

On  Somerset's  death  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  bis  tbree- 
year^old  heiress  Maigaret  were  given  as  a  free  gift  to  William  de  la 
Pole,  EUrl  of  Suffolk,  an  unusual  proceeding,  which  led  men  to  believe 
that  the  child  was  to  be  married  to  Suffolk's  son  John.  Tliis  de- 
scendant of  the  Hull  merchant  and  of  the  Counsellor  of  Richard  IL 
had  been  for  some  years  a  figure  of  some  political  importance, 
and  by  his  connexion  with  the  House  of  Beaufort  he  now  found 
himself  a  prominent  member  (^  tbat  clique  which  so  jealously  sur- 
rounded the  King,  all  the  more  prominent  since  Cardinal  Beaofbrt 
was  retiring  into  private  life  He  it  was,  therefore,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  an  embassy  to  France,  which  was  to  carry  through 
a  piece  of  Beaufort  manoeuvring  in  the  interests  of  peace  abroad 
and  political  domination  at  home.  The  support  given  by  Gloncea- 
ter  to  the  Armagnac  match  had  been  enough  to  cause  its  abandon- 
ment,* and  the  ruling  faction  was  now  ready  with  another  candidate 
for  the  position  of  wife  to  Henry  VI.,  again  at  the  suggeation  of 
Orleans.  Tlte  lady  was  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Bene 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  titular  King  of  Sidly  and  Jerusalem.  Hough 
a  man  of  more  claims  than  possessions,  Rene  was  in  the  innermoat 
circle  of  the  French  Court,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  sister  was 
Queen  and  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  King's  duef 
adviserB.  In  February,  1444,  Suffolk's  commission  was  made  out, 
and  with  him  were  joined  Adam  Moleyns,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and 
Sir  Robert  Roob,  the  last  of  whom  had  served  with  Beckington  on 
the  fruitless  embany  to  Bordeaux  ;  but  Gloucester  raised  all  kinds 
of  objections,  and  Suffolk  complained  that  "  sith  my  going  is  opened 
among  the  people  "  aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  him  in  London.* 
Still  the  embassy  went  forth,  and  though  a  peace  proved  impossiUe, 
Maigaret  was  betrothed  to  Henry  VL  on  the  basis  of  a  paltc;  truce 

'  Btkynttm  ConttponitiM,  il<  316,  ^Bwin,  L  140-152. 

■  Rumour  odd  that  Suffolk  btd  intrigued  to  this  ettd  (Bmf ,  509). 
*Otdiiuince*t  vi.  33^-34. 
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for  two  years,  in  the  hope  that  this  might  lead  to  a  final  pacification . 
Suffolk  returned  to  England,  hut  was  aoon  sent  back  to  escort  the 
promised  hride  to  England,  though  he  hod  some  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing possession  of  the  lady's  person,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  at 
tliis  moment,  caught  unawares  by  the  fear  that  all  his  laboun  would 
prove  fruitless,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  agreeing  to  the  cession  of 
Maine  to  the  French.  When  at  last  Margaret  was  tnougbt  to 
Sngland,  she  choee  this  inopportune  moment  to  develop  smallpox,^ 
an  unhappy  augury  which  was  not  hidden  by  the  magnificence  of 
her  marriage  and  coronation.  Englishmen  were  more  than  suspicious 
of  this  alliance.^  It  was  said  that  England  had  bought  a  Queen  not 
worth  ten  marks  a  year,  and  Parliament  ignored  the  .f  5500  spent 
on  bringing  her  to  England  and  made  a  v^  meagre  grant  lliis 
was  the  mcnv  remarkable  as  Gloucester,  the  leader  of  pohtical  op- 
position, not  only  accepted  the  marriage  when  arranged,  but  sup- 
ported Suffolk  when  he  challenged  approval  for  his  recent  actions 
in  Parliament.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Englishmen  came  to  date  the 
b^inning  of  England's  woes  from  this  marriage.  "  Fro  this  tyme 
forward  King  Henry  never  profited  ne  went  forward,  but  fortune 
b^an  to  turn  iro  him  on  al  sides,"  wrote  a  contemporary  some 
years  later' 

Undoubtedly  the  Angevin  marriage  helped  to  aggravate  the 
relations  of  parties  at  homa  Henry  was  no  more  than  a  stalk- 
ing horse  for  ambitious  ministers,  and  the  Beaufort  party  had  sou^t 
to  secure  a  Queen  who  would  mould  him  to  the  shape  that 
they  desired.  His  int««sts  were  eccleeiastical  and  academic.  He 
was  far  more  intent  on  the  canonisation  of  Osmund  and  King 
Al&ed,*  in  the  success  of  his  foundations  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  restoration  of  Grammar  Schools  up  and  down  the 
country,^  than  in  matters  of  state.  He  was  quite  incapable  of 
governing  a  great  kingdom,  and  left  all  to  his  ministers.  We  have 
his  own  statement  that  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  trans- 
act busioess  in  person,*  and  when  Fr&uii  ambassadors  came  to  inter- 
view him,  they  could  report  no  remark  of  his  save  a  few  phrases  of 
courtesy,  the  whole  negotiation  being  left  to  others.'    Such  a  man 

I  Otdinancca,  vi.  p.  xvi,  *  Potion  LiUtrt,  ii.  73. 

*Brut,  511-513.  *Btkyntim  Corrufondtne*,  i.  117-119. 

*RoL  PmL,  V.  137.  *Btl^iifMCorrt*p<m<l*He*,ihiii. 

'  St«veiwon,  L4tUr*  aitd  Pafm,  I  Lf 3-I4S. 
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iras  a  godsend  to  an  ambitious  party,  especially  Theo  his  wife  threw 
herself,  young  and  inexperienced  as  she  was,  into  Co'urt  intrigues. 
She  coutd  not  but  be  grateful  to  Suffolk  for  having  brought  ber 
from  obscurity  to  such  a  great  estate,  and  her  gratitude  was  shown 
by  assisting  him  to  be  predominant  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  allying 
herself  with  his  friends  the  Beauforts,  Lord  Say,  and  Adam  Mol^m, 
in  opposition  to  Gloucester  and  York-  Such  support  was  sorely 
needed.  Any  day  the  cession  of  Maine  might  become  public  know- 
ledge, and  this  may  account  for  Suffolk's  warlike  utterances  in 
Parliament,^  and  the  solemn  farce  wherein  ministers  protested  that 
the  peace  with  France  was  desired  by  the  King  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  had  not  been  suggested  by  the  lords  or  any  other  of  hu  sub- 
jects.^ It  explains  also  why  every  effort  was  made  to  poison  the 
King's  mind  against  his  uncle,  the  success  of  whidi  was  pluoly  seen 
when  French  envoys  visited  the  King  in  1446.  Throughout  the 
negotiations  Suffolk  acted  and  spoke  with  the  greatest  assurance, 
maintaining  that  the  opposition  of  Gloucester  was  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  behave  most  slightingly  to 
his  uncle.*  But  tbe  announcement  of  what  it  was  feared  would  be 
considered  a  betrayal  of  the  nation  could  not  be  long  delayed, 
especially  as  in  December,  1445,  in  answer  to  French  pressure,  the 
King  signed  an  undertaking  to  surrender  Maine,  without,  however, 
mentioning  Suffolk's  share  in  the  transaction.*  Before  this  announce- 
ment was  made  Gloucester  must  be  removed.  Denied  access  to  tbe 
King,  and  removed  from  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  even  indicted 
brfore  the  Council  for  malpractices  during  his  Protectorate.  Suf- 
folk laid  certain  accusations  against  him,  and  in  1447  obtained  the 
summ<His  of  Parliament  to  Bury,  "  the  whiche  parliament  was  maad 
only  for  to  ste  the  noble  Duke  of  Gloucester",^  The  victim  was 
alt  unconscious  that  large  numbers  of  men  had  mustered,  ostensibly 
to  guard  against  his  designs  upon  the  King,  and  made  no  prepara- 
tions beyond  an  escort  of  some  eighty  horsemen.  On  arrival  he 
was  at  once  put  under  arrest,  and  his  personal  servants  were  re* 
moved  from  him.  Five  days  later  he  was  dead.  Nothing  can  le- 
roove  the  suspicion  that  he  was  murdered,  the  exposing  of  bis  body 
after  death  was  in  itself  a  confession  that  foul  play  might  be  8us> 

'  Rot.  Pari.,  V,  74.  *IKd.,  102. 

'  Stevenson,  LitUn  and  Paptn,  i.  iio-iii,  133. 

*  Ihid^  ii.  634-fi4a.  '  Bng.  Clirtm,,  6a. 
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pected,  and  it  is  clear  that,  even  if  he  died  of  disease,  he  did  but 
therebj*  anticipate  the  machinationa  of  his  enemies.  All  things 
were  ready  to  procure  bis  downfall,  as  the  immediate  dispeisal  of 
his  property  proves,  and  the  accusations  of  plotting  to  slay  the 
King,  brought  against  his  followers,  were  plainly  merely  advanced 
to  justify  a  murder. 

Tbe  death  of  Gloucester  is  the  complement  of  the  Angevin  marri- 
age. "  This  b^an  tbe  trouble  in  the  reame  of  Englond  for  the  detb 
of  this  noble  Dolce  of  Gloucestn,  and  al  tbe  communes  of  the  reame 
be^an  forto  marmure  fior  it  and  were  not  contente,"  wrote  an  Eng- 
lish chronicler.'  Gloucester  while  he  lived  was  a  safety-valve  to  the 
dynasty.  As  leader  of  those  wbo  opposed  the  party  in  power,  be 
gathered  round  himself  all  tbe  discontented  elements  in  the  nation, 
notably  the  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  a  rival,  sonie  thought  s  better, 
claim  to  the  throne  than  the  LaDcaatriana.  While  be  acted  with 
Gloucester,  York  was  making  it  impossible  for  himself  to  use  his 
claims  to  promote  sedition,  but  be  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  he 
never  can  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  tbe  Mcntimer  claim  to  tbe 
Crown  lay  with  him.  It  was  useless  to  recall  him  from  France  and 
send  him  to  govern  Ireland,  where  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  had  been 
proving  very  unsatisfactory ;  *  one  day  he  would  prove  s  greater 
danger  than  Gloucester  had  ever  been.  For  tbe  time,  however, 
Suffolk  was  supreme.  No  one  could  compete  with  him,  for  Cardinal 
Beaufort  had  followed  hu  old  rival  to  tbe  grave  witbin  a  few  wedu, 
and  his  surviving  relatives  had  none  of  the  fiery  ability,  the  business 
acumen,  and  the  untiring  political  activity  of  this  prince  of  the 
Church.  If  as  a  statesman  he  bad  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
discord  of  civil  war,  as  a  politician  be  bad  been  supremely  successful. 
Still,  despite  bis  ability,  SufRjlk  was  by  no  means  safe,  and  was  at 
this  very  time  complaining  to  tbe  King  in  Council  of  his  detractors.' 

The  Government  had  every  reason  to  be  anxioua  llie  rank  and 
file  of  the  nation  had  suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  harvests. 
There  was  a  great  lack  of  com  in  14X9,*  a  hard  frost  during  the 
winter  of  1486-1 4S7  did  so  much  destruction  that  in  tbe  following 
autumn  the  crops  &iled.'     Pestilence  followed  as  a  natural  sequence, 

^  Brut,  S13. 

*  ftoceedii^  of  the  KiDg"*  Couicil  in  Irdand  {Rdila  Series,  1877),  ays-aS;. 
Poedeis,  n.,  173-174.  *  CaL  of  Letter  Book  K.,  99.94. 

'  Br%i,  470, 471,  507  i  Giegoty,  181 ;  W.  of  Worcettec,  763. 
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it  was  particularly  virulent  in  the  North,*  and  in  the  PttrliamcDt  of 
1439  the  King's  li^ee  begged  to  be  allowed  to  diapense  with  the 
kiss  of  homage  for  fear  of  infection.  Some  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  Londooers  imported  tye  from 
Prussia, "  which  eased  and  did  myche  gode  to  the  peple,"*  and,  tau^t 
by  experience,  they  later  erected  a  public  granary  at  LeadoihaU  to 
provide  a  store  against  similar  contingencies.*  The  natural  accom- 
paniment of  famine  was  trouble  in  the  labour  world,  which  led  the 
Commons  in  1444  to  complain  of  the  "  sodeyn  departyng  of  servaunts 
of  Husbondrye  bo  their  maistres  atte  ende  of  theire  termes  withoute 
due  wamyng,"  and  of  the  inadequate  fines  imposed  by  justices  (^ 
the  peace  for  such  behaviour.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  issue 
a  new  schedule  of  wages,  due  probably  to  an  agitation  for  hig^ 
renumeration  owing  to  the  rise  in  food  prices.*  Meanwhile,  the  Ex- 
chequer was  drained  dry.  In  1439  the  judges  threatened  to  resign 
in  a  body,  as  no  salaries  had  been  forthcoming  for  more  than  two 
years.'  Id  1442  even  Cardinal  Beaufort,  when  pressed  for  a  loan, 
had  no  cash  to  spare,  and  could  only  tend  plat^  for  which  he  de- 
manded repayment  at  a  rate  which  should  include  not  <Hily  the 
value  of  the  metal,  but  also  the  cost  of  manufacture,  a  veiy  eiqien- 
sive  form  of  borrowiDg  for  the  Government.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  found  necessary  not  merely  to  pawn,  but  to  sell,  certain  royal 
jewels  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had 
claims  of  over  £1 2,000  on  the  Treasury,  and  even  when  he  agreed  to 
wipe  off  a  portion  of  this  as  a  bad  debt,  he  had  not  received  the  «• 
mainder  in  1454.'  The  Duke  of  York  was  owed  a  still  laiger  sum. 
Worse  sign  than  all  was  the  growing  anarchy  in  the  country. 
Th%  magnates  were  doing  their  utmost  to  monopolise  political 
power  by  securing  the  exclusion  of  all  but  knights,  or  gentlemen 
who  could  qualiiy  for  that  rank,  from  representing  their  shire  in 
Parliament,'  and  the  evil  results  of  their  predominance  were  to  be 
found  in  the  complaints  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  practised 
by  sheriffi,  and  in  the  way  these  same  sheriK  strove  to  get  perman- 
ent control  over  their  <^ces,  which  legally  they  could  retain  for 
only  one  year.^     Still  more  serious  were  the  feuds  and  private  wan 

1  Gregory,  iSi.  *  Brnt,  507.  *  CaL  of  Letur  Book  K.,  394. 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  ii3-ii3 ;  Statutes,  ii.  337-330-  *  RoL  PkL,  v.  14. 

*  Stevenwn,  L*tltn  and  Pt^tri,  i.  434-436  i  ^^o^  PsrL,  v.  363. 
'Rot-FuL,  V,  115-116.  'IU4.,va,  no. 
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which  went  on  quite  unchecked.  "Divers  compaignies  of  men 
have  ben  sey  arraied  in  gyae  of  werr,"  and  "manj  men  hurte  and 
slave"  in  a  quarrel  between  Sir  William  Bonville  and  the  Earl  of 
Devon  in  the  West,  in  vhich  Someriet  took  sides.'  In  the  North 
Archbishop  Kemp,  practically  at  war  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  too  busy  with  politics  to  reside  in  his  diocese,  quarrelled 
with  his  Knaresborough  tenants.  Less  conspicuous,  but  so  less 
serious,  were  the  quarrels  between  Sir  John  Neville  and  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains,  between  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  and  the  men  of  North- 
ampton, and  between  the  citizens  of  York  and  the  Abbot  of  St 
Mary'a.  Disturbances,  traced  to  a  monkish  agitator,  were  reported 
frtMQ  the  Welsh  border,  a  rising,  ending  in  several  executions,  oc- 
curred in  Kent,*  riots  at  Salisbury  and  in  Derbyshire  and  resistance 
to  the  collection  of  local  dues^  combined  with  seditious  language, 
in  London  betrayed  the  growing  spirit  of  anarchy.  The  authority 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  was  imiversaliy  disregarded,'  and  the 
soldiery  coming  from  and  going  to  the  war  added  to  the  confusion 
by  committing  numerous  outrages  in  the  southern  counties.* 

To  add  to  Suffolk's  troubles  there  were  the  ever-pressing  problems 
of  foreign  policy.  Scotland  was  growing  restive  once  more,  and  a 
royal  prt^ress  in  the  North  during  IMS  only  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  an  English  farce  which  crossed  the  Border,  and  induced  the 
Scottish  King  to  intrigue  with  France,  where  the  question  of  Maine 
was  giving  trouble.  When  in  1M7,  after  many  evasions,  the  sur- 
render of  Maine  was  publicly  ordered,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Marquis 
of  Dorset,'  who  had  been  given  the  county,  allowed  his  represen- 
tatives to  resist,  though  he  bad  been  present  when  the  orders  for 
cession  were  issued.'  A  conference  at  Le  Mans  in  October  betrayed 
considerable  shiftiness  on  the  English  side,  and  even  then  surrender 
was  not  made,  though  Dorset  received  the  substantial  sop  of  the 
Lieutenancy  of  France  and  Normandy,  Still  the  struggle  went 
on,  and  it  was  not  till  March,  1448,  tiiat  Le  Mans  was  surrendered, 
and  then  only  because  the  French  mustered  an  army  to  compel  its 
submission,  whereupon  Dorset  was  promoted  to  his  lato  brother's 
Dukedom  of  Somerset     A  renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  imminent. 

>Ordiiiances,  v.  158, 165-166, 173-175,  V^- 

'Otegocy,  iBi.  "Rot  PaiL.v.aS.  *  Ibid.,  6i-6a. 

*Theyoiingw  brotheiot  the  decesKd  John  Bcanfen,  Duke  of  Somettet. 
<  StevuuoD,  L*ttm  mUl  Fa^t,  iL  693-710^ 
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Cliarles  VII.  waa  aaxious  to  pick  a  quarrel.'  He  complained  that 
ScHnenet  re&sed  redress  for  alleged  infringements  of  the  truce, 
while  the  English  Government  could  only  urge  their  lieutenant  to 
avoid  a  rupture  hy  the  use  of  dilatory  measures,'  such  as  they  em- 
ployed in  suggesting  that  Henry  should  cross  to  France  to  interview 
Charles,  and  ever  postponing  the  event  They  had  provided  Somer- 
set with  elahorate  instructions  for  his  conduct,  and  had  emphaased 
tiie  necessity  for  good  and  equitable  government,  but  they  gsve 
him  no  support.  In  1449  he  reported  "  the  grete  pusBance  and 
long  adv^ed  ordenannce,  fumy^ed  with  all  manere  abiilements 
of  werre  of  thadverse  part,  .  .  .  wherefore  hit  may  be  presupposed 
by  theire  fiavnxd  deeds  and  con trarious  disposition  that  theire  inten- 
tion is  not  to  procede  efiectuelly  to  eny  good  conclusi<m  of  pees  ". 
The  English  in  Normandy  were  not  ready  for  attack,  they  bad  in> 
sufficient  men  and  artillery,  "  but  well  nygh  all  places  b^  in  sadi 
ruyae,  that  though  they  were  stuffed  with  men  and  ordenaunce, 
the  be  so  ruj-Qous,  that  they  be  unable  to  be  dififended  ".'  This  dis- 
tressful picture  failed  to  open  the  purse-strings  of  Parliament, 
though  a  [mrtion  of  the  money  voted  was  directed  to  be  used  for 
the  defence  of  Calais,  the  one  place  whose  retention  every  one  con- 
sidered essential. 

Such  being  the  situation  of  the  English  soldiers  in  Nm-mandy, 
and  such  the  temper  of  Englishmen,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
Suffi>lk  was  directly  responsible  for  renewing  the  war.  In  Blarcb, 
1449,  an  English  raiding  party  sacked  and  seized  Foug^res  in 
Brittany.  The  French  King  protested  at  this  attack  upon  his 
vassal,  but  Somerset  replied  that  be  had  no  power  to  control  his 
men,  indeed  it  seems  tiiat  Suffolk  had  inspired  this  infringement 
of  the  truce  behind  Somerset's  back.*  By  way  of  repr^  the 
French  seized  Pont-de-l'Arche,  near  Rouen,  mudi  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  Somerset  The  last  stage  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  began  with  an  almost  simuitaneous  attack  by  the 
French  on  Normandy  and  Guienne  In  Normandy  the  English  were 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  threefold  advance  of  French,  Burgundian, 
and  Breton.  Town  after  town  was  captured,  and  in  Octobo-  the 
invading  forces  were  concentrated  on  Rouen,  which  capitulated  in 
November.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  Harfleur  had  once  mcwe 
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fiftllen  into  the  bands  of  the  French.'  In  Guienne  theCouot  of 
Foix  took  some  fifteen  places  round  Bayonne.  The  borne  Gorem- 
ment  could  not  give  Somerset  sufficient  support  Some  £10,000 
were  sent  during  the  ye&r,  and  in  October,  1449,  a  force  of  2500 
men  was  prepared  under  Sir  Thomas  EyrielJ,  but  proved  inefficient 
and  unruly.  On  landing  at  Cherbourg  in  March,  1460,  Eytiell 
found  that  Harfleur  and  Fresnoy  bad  fallen.  Disregarding  his  in- 
structions to  join  the  English  forces  at  Caen,'  he  lingered  about  in 
the  Cdtentin,  taking  Valognes.  Reinforced  by  troops  sent  by  Somer- 
set, he  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  obey  orders,  and  set  off  for 
Caen,  but  having  crossed  the  estuary  of  the  River  Vire  without 
molestation,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  French  force  under  the  Count 
of  Clermont  at  Formigny.  The  &miliar  tactics  of  the  Engli^ 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  for  a  time ;  had  they  acted  on  the 
oflfensive  they  might  have  done  more,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
stable de  Hichemont  with  reinforcements  gave  the  day  to  tbe 
French,  Matthew  Gt>i^h  with  some  of  tlie  cavalry  escaped,  but 
the  rest  were  surrounded  and  nearly  all  slain.'  The  French  had 
won  no  such  victory  since  the  defeat  of  Clarence  at  Beauge,  an 
event  which  one  chronicler  recalled  as  he  penned  an  account  of 
Formigny :  *  and  now  that  they  could  defeat  their  enemy  in  the  open 
the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  Vire,  Bayeux,  and  Avranches  fell  in 
quick  succession,  and  Caen  surrendered  in  June,  quickly  followed 
by  Falaise,  Domfront,  and  Cherboiu^.  "  Shirbui^h  is  goon,"  wrote 
one  of  John  Paston's  correspondents,  "  and  we  have  not  now  a  foote 
of  londe  in  Normandie,  and  men  are  fierd  that  Calese  wole  be  be- 
seged  hastily."  * 

Having  won  Normandy,  Chiles  VII.  turned  his  attention  to  the 
relics  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  in  Southern 
France.  A  council  of  war  held  at  Tours  in  September,  1460,  de- 
cided on  an  immediate  advance  on  Bergerac,  which  yielded,  and  in 
November  the  French  won  a  victory  at  Blanquefort  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bordeaux.  The  English  made  a  funt  efiort  to  send  suc- 
cours under  Lord  Rivers,  but  they  never  got  away,  and  when  opera- 
'  BkNidd,  45-153 ;  B«Ry,  Hiianit,  354-334 :  J.  Chuti«t,  u.  74-181 ;  Dd  Cletq, . 
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tioDs  recommeaced  in  the  folioiriiig  spring,  the  French  found  that 
the  CiABcon  nobles  were  on  their  side,  though  as  a  French  chrcmider 
puts  it,  "  the  nobles  and  the  people  have  always  been  Colse  rebels 
to  the  Crown  of  France  ".'  Even  the  Count  of  Armagnac  appeared 
in  the  field  to  wrest  the  lost  remnants  of  Aquitaine  from  Hemy 
VI.'s  feeble  grasp ;  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  both  capitulated,  and 
the  Freocii  King  was  at  last  master  of  Guienne.  But  this  was  not 
the  end.  The  men  of  the  Boidetais  bad  been  well  governed  by  the 
English,  they  chafed  at  the  loss  of  their  trade  with  London,  and  at 
the  abn^tion  of  their  old  laws ;  after  a  few  months  of  fVench  role 
they  sent  o^rs  to  revolt,  if  only  an  army  wete  despatched  to  aid 
them.  Tbe  offer  was  taken ;  men  were  encouraged  to  enlist  by 
promises  of  plunder  Id  addition  to  their  pay,  and  in  September  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in 
Aquitaine.  In  October  he  landed  in  Guienne,  where  the  Anglo- 
philes within  Bordeaux  threw  open  the  gates,  and  the  English  were 
once  more  in  possession  of  the  Bordelais,  thanks  to  the  unprepared- 
nese  of  the  French  and  the  loyalty  of  the  natives  to  the  Plan- 
tagenets.^  In  England  the  Government  prepared  to  send  further 
reinforcements,  and  Parliament  even  talked  of  making  a  grant  for 
the  purpose,  but  before  anything  could  be  done  the  Froicb  advanced 
into  Guienne  in  June,  1453,  and  set  si^e  to  Castillon.  Shrews- 
bury hastened  to  the  rescue,  but  when  he  charged  the  earthworks 
thrown  up  by  the  French  engineers,  his  men  were  decimated  by 
the  artillery,  and  he  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  last  battle 
of  the  war  ended  in  decisive  rout  (July  17th,  1458).  Even  tfa^ 
with  Shrewsbury  slain  and  the  English  army  |»acticalty  wiped  out, 
the  fortresses  of  the  Bordelais  did  not  submit  at  once.  It  was  not 
till  Charles  entered  Bordeaux  on  October  17tb  that  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  was  at  an  end. 

The  year  1453  saw  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
ventures  recorded  in  English  history.  As  the  English  Council 
truly  said  through  the  mouth  of  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  Edward  III. 
had  foiled,  Henry  V.  had  almost  seen  the  turning  of  the  tide,'  and 
no  one  could  hope  to  succeed.  Since  1415  the  English  had  seen 
great  successes  and  great  bilures.  The  early  religious  enthusiasm 
which  bad  led  Henry  V.  to  ascribe  his  victories  to  the  interreDtim 
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of  the  Almi^ty,  had  passed  to  the  side  of  the  French  with  the 
advent  of  Jea&ne  d'Arc.     The  disdplme  of  the  EogUsh  national 
army,  fighting  in  what  it  beliered  to  be  a  national  quarrel  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  had  been  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  French,  undisciplined,  un- 
versed in  arms,  and  recruited  from  Spun,  Giascony,  Italy,  and  Scot- 
land,' hut  the  superstitious  fears  engendered  in  the  English  soidieiy 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Maid  had  led  to  total  demoralisation, 
and   to  a  return  to  the  brigandage  and  riotous  conduct  of  the 
soldiery  of  Edward  III.,  while  in  1458  Charles  VIL  led  a  national 
army,  well  drilled,  well  disciplined,  well  armed,  and  weU  paid.' 
Not  only  the  moral  but  the  material  aspect  of  the  struggle  had 
changed.     At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  bow  had  been  the 
superior  weapon.    At  Agincourt,  at  Crevant,  at  Vemeuil,  and  at 
the  "Battle  of  the  Herrings"  it  had  been  the  superiority  of  the 
English  archer  that  had  won  the  victory,  and  English  defeats 
had  been  attributable  to  the  absence  of  the  archer ;  Clarence  had 
left    his  bowmen  behind  at  Beauge :   at  Fatay  the  French  were 
victorious  because  they  caught  the  English  archers  before  tbey 
could  draw  their  bows.    But  in  the  later  stages  of  the  wars  tbe 
long  bow  had  given  place  both  in  range  and  deadliness  to  artillery, 
in  which  the  French  excelled.     Under  the  care  of  the  brothers  Jean 
and  Jasper  Bureau,  "  who  during  this  war  underwent  great  perils 
and  pains,"  cannon,  after  a  century  of  very  slow  improvement,  had 
become  really  important  in  war.'    Apart  from  si^;e  operations, 
where  they  were  very  eflFective,  as  engineering  science  had  not  kept 
pace  with  them,  the  guns  played  a  notable  part  in  the  two  prin- 
dpal  battles  of  later  years,  especially  at  Castillon,  where  they 
alone  procured  the  defeat  of  tbe  English.     Thus  the  tables  had 
been  turned  in  almost  every  direction,  but  above  all  in  the  state 
of  the  two  countries.    The  political  divisions  of  France,  so  desper- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  were  now  much  appeased ;  it 
was  something  approaching  a  united  natiim  that  Charles  VII.  led 
against  Normandy  and  Guienne,  while  in  England  the  national 
solidity,  which  Henry  V.  had  temporarily  procured,  had  given 
place  to  divisions  whichiby  1458  had  reached  the  threshold  of  civtl 
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war.  It  was  Macchiavelli,  writingearly  in  the  next  cHitory,  who 
gummed  up  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences  the  secret  of  the  earlj 
success  and  ultimate  failure  of  the  English  in  France.  "  Into 
France,"  he  wrote,  "  you  can  always  find  an  entry  through  the 
great  nobles,  who  are  often  discontented.  Such  persons  are  able 
to  open  the  way  for  you  to  the  invasion  of  their  coantry  and  to 
render  its  conquest  easy.  But  afterwards  the  effort  to  bold  your 
ground  involves  you  in  endless  difficulties,  as  well  in  respect  to 
those  who  have  helped  you  as  of  those  whom  you  have  overthrown." ' 

■  /(  Printifr  (ed.  Bnid,  Oxford,  1891},  3M. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  BBGCnnKOB  OF  YOBE  AND  LAMOASTBR 
(lUO-lifig) 

"  /^UR  enemies  laugh  at  us,  aod  say '  take  off  the  ship  from  your 
V^  precious  money,  and  stamp  a  sheep  upou  it,  to  signify  your 
sheepish  minds  ' .  We  who  used  to  be  the  conquerors  of  all  peoples 
are  now  conquered  by  all."  '  Such  were  the  musings  of  English- 
men as  they  saw  their  power  waning  in  France.  When  bit  by  bit 
the  French  secured  first  Normandy  and  then  Guienae,  when  news 
of  Formigny  and  Castillon  were  brought  home,  men  came  to  bhune 
the  Government  instinctively,  and  to  fasten  on  Suffolk  as  the  prime 
engineer  of  disaster,*  pointing  quite  wrongly  to  the  surrender  of 
Maine  and  Anjou   as  the  starting-point  of  &ilure. 

Suffolk,  it  is  true,  hod  played  his  cards  badly.  He  had  conceded 
much  for  a  marriage  which  had  only  brought  a  fitful  peace,  and  he 
hastened  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  juggling  with  the  actual  ful- 
filment of  his  promise  to  France  in  deference  to  home  opinion,  and 
finally  by  sanctioning  the  unwarrantable  attack  on  Foug^res.  As 
a  result  political  agitation  was  increasing.  Rhyming  satires  were 
scattered  about  the  country,  reviling  Suffolk  and  bis  friends,  and 
bewailing  the  loss  of  great  men  and  the  absence  of  any  one  to  take 
their  places.  As  <me  chronicler  has  it,  "  there  was  noo  good  rule 
nor  stableness  at  that  tyme  to  greet  discomfort  and  hevyness  of  the 
peple  **.'  The  temper  of  the  nation  was  illustrated  by  the  murder 
of  Bishop  Moleyns  in  January,  1450,  at  Portsmouth,  by  Kyriell's 
riotous  soldiery,  for  being  "  the  traitor  who  had  sold  Normandy  ".* 
Rumour  had  it  that  in  his  last  moments  he  let  fall  words  which 
told  heavily  against  Suffolk,  whose  impeachment  was  being  pre- 

'  Capgrave,  Dt  lUuttribu*  Htnrkit,  135-  Cf.  the  ofl-qnoled  "  Libel  of  Engliafa 
Policy,"  Political  Soogi  (Rolls),  ii.  t59>  The  money  was  tbe  gold  noble,  trttoae 
obverse  displayed  the  King  in  a  ihlp. 
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pared  by  Lord  Cromwell,  ex-membo-  of  the  Beaufort  party. 
Suffolk  replied  by  allowlDg  ooe  of  his  followers  to  make  a  murderow 
assault  on  Cromwell,  a  clear  confearion  of  weakness,  and  more 
openly  he  challenged  approval  of  his  policy  in  Parliament  But 
the  recital  of  the  services  to  the  nation  performed  by  himself  and 
his  family  failed  to  impreas  the  Commons,  who  petitioned  for  his 
immediate  arrest,  as  by  his  own  confession  Berious  charges  were 
laid  against  him.  On  February  7th  he  was  indicted  for  taking 
bribes  to  release  Orleans,  to  surrender  Maine,  and  to  betray  the 
Kinffs  secrets  to  the  French,  and  even  for  aiming  to  place  his  snt 
on  the  throne  by  marrying  him  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  heiroi 
of  the  Lancastrian  Houb&  A  more  justifiable  accusation  was  that 
of  having  driven  the  Duke  of  Brittany  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
by  permitting  the  raid  on  Foug^res.  A  month  later  another  in- 
dictment accused  him  of  malv^sations  as  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold, of  inducing  the  King  to  grant  franchises  whereby  "murdres, 
manslawters,  robberies,  and  other  felonies,  riottes  and  mysgouver- 
nauncez  gretely  encreaced,"  of  procuring  offices  and  grants  of 
money  for  his  friends,  of  delaying  justice  in  the  interests  of  crimi- 
nals, and  of  wasting  the  royal  treasure.  To  hb  political  misdeeds 
were  added  the  diverdon  of  subsidies  to  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  and  procuring  the  breaking  off  of  the  n^otia- 
tions  entered  into  in  144%  for  an  Armagnac  marriage.*  Suffi>lk 
in  reply  sheltered  himself  behind  the  sanctbn  of  the  Council,  « 
defence  which  was  sound  as  far  as  it  went,  and  prophetic  of  the 
future  doctrine  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,  bat 
vitiated  by  himself  when  be  went  on  to  throw  all  responsibility  for 
the  cession  of  Maine  on  the  shoulders  of  the  recently  murdered 
Bishop  Moleyns.* 

Both  accusation  and  answer  form  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  working  of  a  mediaeval  impeachment  The  reason  for  the 
charge  was  obviously  political,  the  Duke's  foreign  policy  had  failed, 
but  all  sorts  of  other  charges  were  added,  many  of  t^em  clearly 
preposterous,  so  as  to  substantiate  the  indictment  for  treason. 
The  battle  had  been  fought  and  won  behind  the  scenes  before  ever 
the  impeachment  was  launched,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of 
a  fair  ^al.  Suffolk  had  used  the  King's  protection  to  defy  his 
enemies,  but  once  they  had  got  under  his  guard,  he  was  left  de- 
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fenceless.  He  was  told  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  that  the  charges  contuned  in  the  first  indictment  were  con- 
sidered neither  proved  nor  unproved,  but  on  the  second  count 
"  toucbjmg  mesprisions  which  be  not  crymynall,"  as  he  had  not 
claimed  a  trial  by  hia  Peers  but  had  submitted  himself  "  hooly  to 
the  Eynges  rule  and  govemaunce,"  he  was  to  be  banished  for  five 
years.  Not  only  the  King  but  the  Lords  there  assembled  em- 
phaaised  t^e  fact  that  this  was  done  on  the  royal  authority  alone, 
and  not  after  consultation  with  the  Peers.^  In  other  words,  the 
impeachment  was  to  be  dropped,  but  Suffolk  was  to  be  removed 
definitely  from  office.  It  was  an  attempt  at  compromise,  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  fallen  minister  and  to  anticipate  modem  con- 
stitutional procedure,  but  it  failed.  There  was  a  growing  feeling 
that  he  was,  as  the  Commons  put  it  next  year,  "the  cause  and 
laborer  of  the  arrest,  emprbonyng  and  fynall  destruction  of  the 
most  noble  valliant  true  Prince,  your  right  obeisant  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  ".  Public  opinion  was  already  beginning  to 
attribute  imaginary  virtues  to  the  "  Good  Duke,"  ^  and  making  his 
name  a  watchword  with  those  who  complained  of  Lancastrian  rule. 
To  this  feeling  Suffolk  fell  a  victim,  for  he  only  escaped  the  London 
mob  '  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  sailors  as  he  crossed  the  Channel. 
Taken  on  board  the  "Nicholas  of  the  Tower,"  he  was  beheaded 
there  and  then,  the  men  of  his  own  ship  readily  assenting  to  the 
deed.  Great  was  the  joy  in  England  when  the  news  was  known, 
though  some  few  mourned  the  unfortunate  Duke,  whose  death 
marks  yet  another  stage  towards  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  days 
of  reprisal  had  begun.  Looking  back  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses  a  chronicler,  with  Duke  Humphrey  in  his  mind, 
could  say,  "  This  began  sorew  upon  eorew,  and  deth  for  deth  ".* 

The  country  had  tasted  blood.  Within  a  month  of  the  murder 
of  Suffolk  the  men  of  Kent  were  in  open  rebellion.  Their  leader 
called  himself  John  Mortimer,  claiming  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke 
of  York;  at  other  times  he  adopted  the  title  of  "John  Amende- 
alle,"  and  according  to  one  story  he  was  a  certain  John  Aylmer,  a 
doctor  by  profession  and  a  man  of  some  position,  married  to  a 
squire's  daughter.  The  Government  maintained  that  he  was  an 
Irishman  named  Jack  Cade,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  the 
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country  for  an  set  of  violence.  He  was  cotato];  no  mere  peasant, 
and  he  placed  hinueU  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  was  not 
plebeian  but  popular.  In  mme  cases  whole  townships  tamed  out, 
and  men  were  mustered  from  the  hundreds  in  due  form  hy  the 
constables  to  join  the  rebels.  It  was  in  fact  a  protest  frmn  all  those 
classes  whose  rights,  such  as  they  were,  were  b^ng  lost  under  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  elections  and  the  limitation  of  the 
franchise  in  14S0.  The  complaints  made  by  the  insurgents  also 
point  in  this  direction.  They  spoke  of  a  party  surrounding  the 
King,  which  was  instilling  &lse  doctrines  into  his  mind  such  as  that 
"  our  sovereyn  lorde  b  above  his  lawys  to  his  pleysewr,  ande  may 
make  it  and  breke  it  as  bym  lyst,"  or  that  "the  Kyng  should 
lyve  upon  his  commons  and  that  tber  bodyes  and  goods  ben  the 
Kynges  ",  Hub  same  party  told  him  that  the  "  commons  of  Eng- 
lond  "  desired  to  drive  him  from  the  throne  in  &vour  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  kept  all  who  did  not  bribe  them  from  having  access  to  the 
presence,  and  practised  extortion  on  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  For 
this  no  one  class  was  to  blame.  "  We  blame  not  all  the  lardys  ite 
all  tho  that  is  about  the  Kyngs  person,  ne  all  jentytlmen  ne  yowmcn 
neall  menof  tawe,  ne  all  bysshops,  ne  all  prestys,"  and  "we  wyllnot 
robbe,  ne  reve,  ne  Steele,  but  that  thes  defautes  be  amendyd,  and 
then  we  will  go  home  ".  To  this  end  the  insurgents  demuided  the 
removal  of  "  the  fals  fHXtgeny  and  a%nyte  "  of  Suffolk  and  the  re- 
call <^  York,  "exilyd  from  owre  sovreyne  lords  person,"  together 
with  the  Dukes  of  Exeter,  Buckin^uun,  and  Norfolk,  the  punish* 
ment  of  all  concerned  in  the  death  of  Gloucester  and  the  loss  of 
the  French  possessions,  the  suppression  of  purveyance,  the  eztcvtirai 
of  tax  gatherers,  and  the  "statute  upon  the  laborers,"  and  the 
punishment  by  death  of  all  courtiers  who  henceforth  should  take 
any  kind  of  "  Inyhe  for  eny  byll  of  petysyons  or  caws  spedynge,  or 
lettynge ".'  These  danands  were  undoubtedly  moderate,  as  some 
contemporaries  realised ;  *  they  were  clearly  more  political  than 
social,  and  in  a  way  they  put  into  words  what  later  was  largely  the 
nominal  programme  of  the  opposition  as  led  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
Their  constitutional  tone  is  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  revolutka 
which  drove  Richard  IL  from  the  throne,  while  the  request  for  the 
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abolition  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  shows  that  the  movemeDt 
was  not  merely  the  work  of  discontented  politicians. 

Early  in  June,  1450,  the  rebels  appeared  at  Blackheath,  and 
after  a  reverse  sufiered  by  the  King's  men  on  July  8th,  London 
made  feverish  preparations  to  resist  lattack,  and  sought  to  exclude 
all  nobles  from  the  city  on  the  pretext  that  provisions  were  short. 
Tlie  King  fled  to  Kenilworth,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  citizens  that 
"  he  ^olde  tarye  in  the  cite  and  they  wolde  lyve  and  dye  with  him, 
and  pay  for  his  costes  of  household  an  halff*  yere,"  and  on  July  Srd 
Cade,  supported  by  the  men  of  Essex  who  had  appeared  at  Mile 
End,  entered  the  city.*  The  Londffliers  offered  no  resistance,  even 
when  the  rebels  butchered  Lord  Say  in  Cheap.  But  when  Cade's 
moderation  gave  way  to  plundering  and  pillage,  the  thrifty 
citizens  awoke  to  the  fact  that  "  ther  was  many  a  man  in  London 
that  .  .  .  wold  fayn  have  seen  a  comon  robbery,"  and  in  concert 
with  Lord  Scales,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  attacked  Cade's  guards 
on  the  bridge.  All  through  the  night  of  July  5th  the  fight  raged, 
and  by  morning  the  citizens  had  managed  to  destroy  the  draw- 
bridge. The  insuigents  were  still  in  force,  but  mediation  and  the 
promise  of  pardims  induced  them  to  go  home,  though  Cade,  realis- 
ing that  his  pardon  under  the  name  of  Mortimer  would  avail  bim 
nothing,  tried  to  organise  further  resistance,  but  was  captured  at 
Heathfield  in  Kent  and  conveyed  to  London  mortally  wounded. 

The  story  of  the  rebellion  of  1 150  in  London  is  strangely  similar 
in  detail  to  that  of  Wat  Tyler's  triumph  and  subsequent  fall  in  1881, 
and  the  parallel  is  likewise  true  in  oUier  parts  of  the  country.  At 
Edington,  in  Wiltshire,  Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  King's 
Goufewor,  was  draj^^ed  from  the  altar  while  saying  Mass,  and  done 
to  death  in  full  canonicals  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  Elsewhere  Booth, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Lehart,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  both  members  of 
the  Queen's  household,  were  threatened,^  Booth  in  particular  being 
an  object  of  popular  hatred.'  In  August  two  new  popular  leaders 
appeared  in  Kent,  it  was  reported  that  several  thousand  men  were 
in  rebellion  in  Wiltshire,  and  Sussex  and  Salisbury  witnessed  other 

■  An  inquity  wu  lata  held  u  to  how  Cade  got  in.  It  wBi  eatabliabed  tlut  he 
■ecmed  the  keys,  bnt  exactly  who  sonendeted  them  waa  not  abaolutely  proved. 
City  ^  LimJen  yournal,  5.  L  40",  cited  in  Shaipe,  Loitdtm  tutd  llu  KiMgdom,  u 
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rinngB.  It  IB  evident  that  disconteDt  was  widespread,  and  that 
meD  were  beginning  to  look  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  the  one  hope 
of  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Duke  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  return  from  Ireland,  and  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Queen's  friends  to  waylay  him,  he  reached  London  in  safe^.^ 

As  a  counter  stroke  Somerset  was  made  Constable  of  England 
and  was  recalled  from  Calais,  where  prudence  bad  kept  him  since 
the  low  of  Normandy.'  Thus  York  and  Somerset  became  the 
leaders  of  two  opposing  parties  in  the  land.  The  fact  that  after 
live  years  of  married  life  the  King  was  still  childless  made  the  posi- 
tion all  the  more  interesting,  since  both  York  and  Somerset  had 
poKible  claims  to  the  throne.  If  the  qualification  which  Henry  IV. 
had  introduced  into  the  legitimatisation  of  the  Beauforts  was 
invalid,  Somerset  was  the  senior  male  representative  of  the  Lan- 
castrian House.  York  could  claim  direct  descent  from  Edward 
IIL's  son  Edmund,  and  by  his  marriage  represented  the  Mortimer 
claims,  which  hod  been  heard  of  so  often  during  the  lost  fifty  years. 
For  the  time,  however,  he  carefully  abstained  from  using  the  amv 
of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  whom  the  Mortimers  were  de- 
scended,* though  he  had  rerived  the  title  of  Plantagenet,  long  since 
forgotten  in  the  English  royal  family.  Still  Cade's  manifesto  had 
made  it  clear  that  men  were  already  canvassing  Yorkist  claims, 
and  the  constant  appearance  of  his  name  on  the  lips  of  the  popu- 
lace since  the  days  of  the  Moleyns'  murder,  seemed  to  imply  some- 
thing unister  to  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.* 

Apart  &om  all  dynastic  questions  York  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with,  when  he  laid  formal  protest  against  the  bod  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  before  the  King,'  who  was  quite  ready  to  yield 
to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  moment,  and  received  the 
Duke's  intimate  triend  Sir  William  Oldhall  in  close  conference* 
Men  anxiously  waited  for  the  next  turn  of  events.  It  is  plain  that 
Richard  of  York  had  taken  his  cue  from  the  recent  upheaval,  and 
he  used  his  influmce  in  the  shires  to  such  eflect,'  that  when  Parlia- 
ment met  the  Commons  chose  Sir  William  Oldhall  as  Speaker 
London  was  by  now  flooded  with  liveried  retainers,  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Norfolk  bdng  particularly  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
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their  fbllowers,  and  it  naturally  resulted  that  riot  and  disoider 
reif^ned  in  the  city,  Somerset  barely  eacapiug  with  his  life  on  one 
occasion.  York,  the  King,  and  all  the  horda  paraded  their  men 
through  the  streets  to  restore  order,  "  which  was  the  gloryousest 
sight  that  ever  man  in  those  dayea  sawe,"  and  one  man  was  executed.^ 
The  Chancellor's  remark  in  opening  the  session,  that  one  of  the 
tasks  before  the  assembled  members  was  to  repress  the  riotous 
tendencies  recently  evident  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  had 
a  very  real  meaning.  After  the  Christmas  adjournment,  the 
Commons,  under  Yorkist  influence,  demanded  Uie  dismissal  of 
cotain  persons  from  attendance  on  the  King,  notably  Somerset 
and  Suffolk's  widow.  The  King's  qualified  assent  was  forth- 
with nullified  by  his  placing  Somerset  in  entire  charge  of  the 
royal  household :  and  when  after  long  delays  the  Bristol  member, 
Thomas  Young,  proposed  that  York  should  be  acknowledged  as 
heir  to  the  throne.  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  Young  was  im- 
prisoned. The  absolute  helplessness  of  the  Commons  is  here 
splendidly  illustrated.  The  Lords  witii  the  largest  retinues  were 
Somerset's  snpporterB,  though  the  people  still  believed  in  York, 
and  the  middle  classes,  as  represented  in  the  Commons,  were  almost 
unanimously  on  bis  side.*  Military  force  commanded  the  situation, 
and  York  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  influencing  the 
elections. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  West  the  local  war  between  Lord  Bonville 
and  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  blazed  out  afresh,  the  finances  of 
the  country  were  still  in  a  state  of  confusion,  the  unfortunate 
judges  were  still  unpaid,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in 
suspense.  Somerset  was  still  in  high  favour  at  Court,  and  in 
January,  1462,  York  tried  to  counteract  the  insidious  stories  his 
enemies  were  pouring  into  the  King's  ears.'  Within  a  month 
he  returned  to  Uie  charge  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  men  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  which  he  accused  Somerset  of  maligning  him,  and  of  bong 
responsible  for  recent  national  disasters,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion "  to  proceed  in  all  haste  against  him  with  the  help  of  my 
kinsmen  and  friends  ".  *     It  was  a  declaration  of  war.     Accompanied 
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by  Devon,  Cobham,  and  other  Lords  be  advanced  to  London.  Ilie 
King  came  to  Corentty,  having  ordered  Lord  Cobham,  and  pn- 
Bumablj  all  Yoits  supporters,  to  "come  to  oure  presence  tiiere  to 
awaite  upon  us  and  do  Bervtcfc"  York,  however,  penevered.  He 
had  with  him  a  long  indictment,  which  accused  Somerset  of  pecola- 
tioD  and  incompetence  in  his  Norman  command,'  others  said  that 
avarice  was  his  chief  vice,*  but  the  only  effective  argument  i^;miiist 
him  was  force.  The  Ytnlcists  made  straight  for  London,  which 
dosed  its  gates,  and  obliged  them  to  find  their  way  across  the 
Thames  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Dartford.  A  few  Kentish  men 
joined,  hut  it  was  practically  a  purely  baronial  army  that  lay  en- 
camped opposite  the  Lancastrians,  who  had  retraced  their  step*  to 
Blackheath.  Many  about  the  King  were  still  labouring  for  peace, 
indeed  later  Yorkists  such  as  Salisbury  and  Warwick  were  to  be  found 
in  the  royalist  camp^  A  conference  ended  in  the  promise  of  a  free 
pardon  to  the  Yorkists  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Somerset,  if  York 
would  disband  his  army :  but  when  Richard  had  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  compact,  and  "  came  to  the  Kynges  tent,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  still  awaytyng  upon  the  Kynge  as  chief  abowte  hym,  and  made 
the  Duke  of  York  to  ride  before  the  Kynge  through  London  like 
a  prysooer  ".*  Trickery  had  won  the  day,  but  as  a  Yorkist  army 
stil)  existed  on  the  Welsh  border,  Richard  was  released  after 
swearing  in  St  Paul's  never  again  "  to  gather  any  routs,  or  make 
any  assembly  of  your  people  without  your  commandment  or  licence 
and  in  my  lawful  defence  ".*  York  had  &iled,  but  it  was  becomii^ 
daily  more  obvious  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
conflagration,  towards  which  fiiel  tuul  been  gathering  for  many 
long  years. 

To  some  the  Wan  of  the  Roses,  as  historians  have  wrongly 
called  them,  since  the  red  rose  was  never  a  badge  of  the  House  c^ 
Lancaster,  seemed  to  be  a  direct  retribution  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.'  A  spirit  of  unrest  had  been  engendered  by 
the  constant  campaigning  and  later  pillaging  in  Prance,  and  the 
returned  soldiers  had  produced  a  state  of  terrible  uneasiness  in 
the  country.  In  1460  the  Mayor  of  London  had  to  place  a  spedol 
guard  at  St  Bartholomew's  Pair  to  prevent  them  plundering  the 
"  diapmen  and  peple  of  the  contree.     For  the  world  was  so  strange 
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tiist  tyme,  that  qoo  man  might  well  ride  nor  goo  in  noo  cooste  of 
this  land  without  a  strength  of  fielauship  but  that  he  wer  robbed  ".' 
mua  soldiery  went  to  swell  the  retinues  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
had  definitely  triumphed  over  the  attempts  to  put  down  the 
practice  of  livery.  Others  had  grown  powerful  and  rich  through 
the  war,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 

So  pote  a  King  waa 'never 'teene 
Not  richere  lordea  alle  bTdenc* 

Some  men,  like  York  and  Shrewsbury,  might  have  to  wait  for  the 
payment  of  their  dues,  but  on  the  whole  the  balance  was  greatly  in 
&vour  of  the  magnates.  Besides,  the  war  had  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  political  importance  in  a  kingdom  harassed  by  foreign 
complications,  and  without  a  strong  ruler,  and  by  their  quarreb 
open  the  way  fbr  a  pretender  to  the  throna  York,  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Suffolk  and  Somerset  interest,  came  to  understand, 
like  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  Florence,  that  it  went  ill  in  England  for 
those  who  did  not  control  the  Government  His  alternatives  were 
absolute  suppression  or  dominance.  Iliongh  he  might  use  popular 
discontait  with  Lancastrian  administration  as  a  weapon  in  his 
armoury,  he  was  not  in  the  main  the  leader  of  a  popular  move- 
ment The  struggle  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  a  "  barons'  war  " 
and  did  not  concern  the  commonalty.  It  was  regarded  by 
partidpators  as  a  somewhat  serious  sport  for  kings  and  noblemen — 
a  aort  of  glorified  tournament,  with  the  Crown  and  revenues  of 
England  for  a  prize,  and  with  Parliament  as  a  much  terrorised 
Queen  of  Beauty  to  award  it  Others  found  it  a  useful  way  of 
paying  off  old  scores.  Thus  when  Devon  deserted  to  the  Lan- 
castrian side,  his  old  enemy  Bonvilte  became  a  staunch  Yorkist 
No  question  of  principle  was  at  stake,  no  desire  to  relieve  the  down- 
trodden ^m  oppression  inspired  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

After  York's  second  failure  and  humiliation  there  was  a  pause 
in  party  conflict.  Embryo  risings  were  reported  from  Norfolk 
and  Sussex,  but  "  that  year  hyt  was  competent  welle  and  pessabylle 
as  for  any  rysynge  among  oure  selfe,  for  every  man  was  in  cbaeryte, 
but  sum  what  the  hertys  of  the  pepyl  hyng  and  sorrowyd  for  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  dede,  and  sum  sayde  that  tiie  Duke  of 
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Yorice  hadde  grete  wronge,  but  what  wronge  there  was  noo  man 
that  daiBte  say,  but  sum  gronnyd  and  sum  lowryd  and  hadde  Ay^ 
dayne  of  othyr".*  When  Parliament  met  in  March,  145S,  it  wai 
apparent  that  York's  grievance  was  that  Somerset  was  still  in  fiill 
control  of  the  GkiTemment,  and  had  taken  care  to  influence  the 
elections  in  his  own  favour.*  Not  only  did  the  Commons  vote  a 
subsidy  and  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  King's  life,  but  they 
asked  that  the  petitions  of  the  last  Parliament  should  be  cancelled 
and  that  all  Crown  grants  made  U>  the  "  traitours  asseubled  in 
the  feld  at  Dertford  "  should  be  resumed.  Further,  Oldhall,  the 
Yorkist  Speaker  in  the  last  Parliament,  was  attainted  as  one  of 
these  "traitourea"  and  as  one  who  had  taken  part  in  Cade's 
rebellion.  But  though  the  Someniet  party  was  supreme  in  the 
Government,  it  had  no  power  to  miuntain  peace  in  the  nation,  and 
when  the  King  prorogued  Parliament,  he  did  so  partly  on  the  plea 
that  he  wi^ed  to  make  a  progress  through  the  country  to  suppress 
certain  standing  disorders.  It  was  perhaps  to  make  this  progress 
effective,  or  more  probably  to  crush  the  Yorkists,  that  a  scheme 
was  discussed  for  raising  20,000  archers  "  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ".' 

The  political  situation  became  still  more  acute  when  on 
August.  lOth,  1458,  the  King  went  mad,  and  on  October  18th 
the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  "of  whooee  birth  the  peple 
spake  straungely. ' '  *  The  King  was  far  too  ill  to  understand  what 
had  happened,  and  no  precedent  existed  to  solve  such  a  problem, 
though  it  was  obvious  that  it  ofiered  a  golden  opportunity  for 
Yorkist  interference.  Hie  Government  therefore  abstained  from 
summoning  York  to  the  great  Council,  which  was  bidden  to 
assemble,  but  later  it  was  compelled  to  do  so,  and  Somerset 
decamped,  nor  was  he  present  a  month  later  when  York  lodged  a 
formal  protest  at  the  exclusion  of  certain  old  councilloTB.  the 
Yorkista  secured  the  immediate  re-adjoumment  of  Parliament, 
when  it  met  on  November  12th,  to  February  11th,  and  forthwith 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  laid  an  accusation  against  Somerset  before  the 
Council.  The  opposition  to  the  Government  was  so  strong  that,  to 
save  the  accused  Duke  from  an  immediate  trial  and  condemnation, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.     A  crisis  was  obviously  at  hand. 

'Oregoiy,  197-198,  *SLi  Tom»  Chnni.,  i39-i4a 

'  Rot.  Pul.,  V.  365-367.  *  Bng.  Ckrcn.,  70. 
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The  London  authoritJes  ordered  every  citieeo  to  arm  himself,  bat 
to  guard  bis  tongue  and  abstain  from  provoking  any  lord,  and  it 
was  thought  wise  not  to  pay  a  proposed  visit  of  respect  to  the  Duke 
of  York  for  fear  of  seeming  to  take  eddea,^  though  the  city  had 
reason  to  be  annoyed  with  the  Lancastrians.  Both  sides  mustered 
their  forces  for  the  coming  encounter.  According  to  a  letter  of 
January  19tb,  1454,  the  Chancellor  was  arming  all  his  servants 
"  to-awaite  on  the  saufgarde  of  hb  persone  " ;  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
and  Lord  Bonville  were  promidng  at  Taunton  to  take  into  their 
service  all  who  would  come  at  tdxpence  a  day ;  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
and  Northumberland's  son,  Lord  Egremont,  bad  met  near  Doncaster 
to  discuss  plans ;  Lords  Beaumont,  Poynings,  and  Clifford  "  maken 
all  the  puissance  tbey  kan  and  may  to  come  hider  ".  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  having  SOOO  badges  made,  "  to  what  entent 
men  may  cousture  as  their  wittes  wole  yeve  them  ".  All  these 
were  Lancastrians,  and  for  their  reception  a  servant  of  Somerset's 
had  "  tak^  up  all  the  It^gyng  that  may  be  goten  "  in  the  district 
round  the  Tower  where  his  master  lay,  including  Tower  Hill,  Mark 
Ijane,  Thames  Street  and  St.  Katharine's.  Moreover,  "  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  bathe  espies  in  every  Lordes  bous  of  this  Und ;  some  gone 
as  ^res,  some  as  shipmen  taken  on  the  sea,  and  some  in  otiier 
wise;  which reporte unto hjrm all  that theikunseeor here touchyng 
the  said  Duke  ".  York's  letters  were  intercepted,  and  there  was 
danger  of  his  supporters  falling  into  an  ambush  on  their  way  to 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  York  was  expected  to  arrive  within 
a  few  days  "  with  bis  householde  meynee,  clenly  beseen  and  likly 
men,"  his  young  son  the  Earl  of  March  was  to  have  another  escort, 
and  their  equipment  was  to  be  sent  on  in  carts.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury  was  bringing  140  knights  and  squires  apart  from  other 
men.  "The  Earls  of  Warwick,  Richniond,  and  Pembroke  comen 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  as  it  seide,  everych  of  them  with  a  godely 
feliship,"  Warwick's  being  estimated  at  a  thoiisand  mea* 

The  most  prominent  of  York's  supporters  were  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  They  represented 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Neville  family,  being  the  descendants  of 
Henry  I  V.'s  friend,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  by  his  second  marriage 

^City  o/LoMdim  jftmrnal,  j.  If,  ijt,  13a™,  133™;  cited  in  Sbupe,  London  and 
Ih*  KiMgiom,  X.  3S8. 
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with  Joan  Beaufoit.  Joan's  eldeet  eon  became  just  as  importaat 
a  person  as  his  elder  half-brother,  by  marriage  with  the  ool;  chOd 
and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  whose  death  before  Orleans 
not  only  the  Montacute  estates,  but  also  the  Earldom,  devolved 
upon  him.  Thus  the  present  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  a  yonngtr 
son,  ranked  among  the  greater  magnates,  and  had  connderable 
territorial  power  in  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  besides  scattered 
manors  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  increcued  when  hb  mother 
died  by  the  Yorkshire  estates  whidi  had  'formed  her  jointure: 
The  alienation  of  this  Yorkshire  property  frma  the  Westmorland 
title  was  a  great  grieronce  to  the  head  of  the  bouse,  and  the  quarrel 
which  ensued  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  soon  d^ 
▼eloped  into  a  private  war,  Westmorland  sought  an  ally  by 
marrying  one  of  the  Perries,  and  as  he  was  a  Lancastrian  to  the 
core,  it  was  almost  ineritable  that  the  Yorkshire  Nerillea  should  drift 
into  the  Yorkist  camp,  especially  as  Salisbury's  sister  Cicele  was 
married  to  Duke  Richard.  In  August,  145S,  Northumberland's  son, 
Lord  Egremont,  had  seen  lit  to  attack  Salisbury  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
near  York,  an  event  which  caused  great  dbturbances,  amounting 
to  a  miniature  civil  war,^  and  drove  Salisbury  finally  into  the  arms 
of  York.  Salisbury's  eon,  Richard  Neville,  was  no  leas  a  personage 
than  his  father.  He  bad  married  Anne  Beauchamp,  who  in  1449 
brought  to  her  husband  the  inheritance  of  her  father  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  on  the  sacceffiive  deaths  of  her  brother  and  his  only  child. 
This  meant  that  besides  the  title  Richard  secured  vast  territori«a 
in  South  Wales  and  Herefordshire,  including  the  castles  of  Caerp- 
hilly and  Cardiff.  OUier  compact  blocks  of  land  were  to  be  found 
in  GloucesterBbire,  Worcevtershire,  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Buckinghamshire,  besides  scattered  manors  in  seventeen  other 
counties  and  Barnard  Castle  in  Durham.*  York  also  could  number 
among  his  supporterstheother  sons  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmorland 
and  Joan  Beaufort,  William  Lord  Fauconbei^e,  George  Lord 
Latimer,  Edward  Lord  Ahe^^venny,  and  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Duriuun.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  married  to  a  sister  of  these  mes, 
brought  his  influence  in  East  Anglia  to  the  Yorkist  aide,  asd 
Viscount  Bourchier,  whose  wife  was  York's  sister,  was  also  desttsed 

'W,  of  WoreeBtcr,  770;   CAroni.  of  Loiidom,  164;   Ordfaunces,  vi.   ifO-ifi^ 
»47-i5».  iS4-»55.  158-163. 

■  For  the  varioaa  Neville  inberitancei  Me  Oman,  Warwick  tkt  Kimg-mairr,  it-JI' 
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to  follow  hiB  brotheiviD-law'B  lead.  Lord  Cromwell  seema  to  haTc 
been  on  the  same  side,*  though  later  he  quarrelled  with  Warwick, 
and  other  memben  of  the  Yorkkt  party  at  this  time  were  the  Earl 
of  Devon  and  Lord  Cobham,  as  were  also  the  Earls  of  Richmond 
and  Pembroke,  though  these  sons  of  Queen  Catherine  and  Owen 
Xudor  were  soon  to  rally  to  the  side  of  their  half-brother  the 
King. 

When  the  various  magnates  and  their  retinues  arrived  in  Lon- 
don for  the  reassembly  of  Parliament  on  February  ISth,  it  was 
clear  that  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  on  the  question  of  who 
should  be  regent  for  the  insane  King.     Margaret  desired  the  post, 
with  liberty  to  appoint  ministers  and  bishops,*  but  the  fint  victory 
lay  with  her  opponents,  when  York  was  empowered  to  open  and 
dissolve  Parliameit,  and  perform  all  royal  acts  therein.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commons  demanded  the  release  of  their  Speaker 
Thorpe,  committed  to  prison  during  the  recess  till  he  should  pay 
certain  damages  recovered  from  him  by  York  in  the  Court  of  Ex^ 
chequer.     The  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  purely  %r  political 
motives,  and  Tliorpe  had  used  his  enforced  leisure  to  draw  up  an 
indictment  against  York.*    The  case  was  aigued  before  the  Loids, 
the  j  udges  refusing  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege,  and  was  decided  against  Horpe.     So  far  successful, 
the  Yorkists  scored  another  succes  when  Lord  Cromwell  secured 
surety  of  the  peace  against  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  the  Lan- 
castrians retorted  by  impeaching  Devon  for  his  share  in  the  "  field 
at  Dartford,"  though  they  failed  to  get  a  conviction.     Still  the 
regency  question  was  undecided,  and  the  Commons  were  getting 
impatient,  desiring  "  that  it  should  lyke  the  seid  lieutenant  and 
Lordes  to  have  specially  and  tenderly  recommended  the  peas  of 
this  land,"  a  hint  that  open  war  might  break  out  at  any  moment 
The  problem  was  compUcated  by  the  death  of  Chancellor  Kemp 
a  few  days  later,  whereby  not  only  the  chief  administrative  office 
under  the  Crown,  but  also  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was 
vacated.    There  was  a  rumour  abroad  that  the  King's  health  had 
improved,*  but  it  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  Lancastrians  could  no 
k>nger  put  off  the  evil  day.     York  was  appointed  Protector,  pro- 
testing that  he  had  assumed  the  titie  at  the  request  of  Parliament 
'  Rot  Pvl.,  V.  364 ;  Potto*  LtHtrt,  ii.  334. 
^PatiOH  Lrlttn,  ii. 297.        ^IbUL,  39G.        *  tUd.'3o6, 
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and  that  bis  lojal^  to  the  King  was  not  thereby  in  doubt,  and  be 
secured  the  vacant  Chancellorship  for  Salisbuiy,  and  the  Arch- 
bishopric for  Thomas  Boarchier,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  man  with  re- 
tires in  each  camp,  but  a  Yorkist  at  heart 

York's  short  tenure  of  power  was  mainly  occupied  in  suppres- 
sing "  the  straunge  and  unsittyng  demeanjng  of  the  Due  of 
Excestre,  the  Lord  Egremond  and  Richard  Percy,"  as  he  called  it 
Egremont  "  hath  now  late  made  and  dayly  maketh  greet  aasembls 
of  oure  lige  people  ...  an  divers  and  strange  proclamations  to 
stirre  oure  trewe  subgittes  into  rebellion  and  breking  of  oure  Uwe> 
-and  pees".  Exeter,  who  ventured  to  make  his  way  incognito  to 
London,  was  arrested,  and  York  went  North  to  restore  order.'  So 
strong  were  the  Lancastrians,  that  Somerset's  friends  tried  to  have 
him  brought  to  trial,  but  York  thought  it  wise  to  postpone  thisu 
long  as  possible,  and  his  rival  was  still  in  prison  when  the  King 
recovered  his  sensee  at  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  the  attentions  of 
the  five  doctors  who  prescribed  for  him.  On  January  7th  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the  £*rior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  found  that "  he 
speke  tohem  aa.well  asever  bedid".*  The  recovery  of  the  King 
might  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  but  in  reality  it  precipi* 
tated  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  as  his  wife  was  in  complete  control 
of  him  when  he  was  in  his  very  feeble  senses.  She  was  an  active 
energetic  woman,  evidently  fond  of  hunting,  and  insistent  on  the 
preeervation  of  her  game,'  though  sometimes  willing  to  interfere  in 
a  kindly  spirit,  as  when  she  begged  for  a  dowry  from  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  executors  for  two  ' '  poure  creatures  "  who  de«red  to  be 
wedded,  or  remonstrated  with  a  recalcitrant  parent  who  had  re- 
fused consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage:*  She  strove  to  control 
the  Government  in  her  husband's  name,  and  we  may  well  suspect 
that  she  was  a  Ua  more  important  element  in  the  struggle  than 
the  incompetent  Somerset,  who  nevertheless  was  immediately  re- 
leased from  confinement  on  the  King's  recovery,  to  be  used  as  a 
useful  tool.  Changes  in  the  holders  of  ministerial  posts  proclaimed 
that  York  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  Protector,  but  was  deprived 
of  all  power.  Salisbury  gave  place  to  Archbishop  Bourchier  at  the 
Chancery,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  became  Treasurer,  and  as  a  final 


I,  vi.  130-131,  189-197,  »7-3i8;  PaitoH  LttUri,  iL  331,  3x4. 
*Patt<ni  LttUrt,  Hi.  13-14.  *L*iftTt  o/QuftH  MargarH,  ttS. 
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mark  of  the  change  of  rulers,  Exeter  was  released  from  confine- 
ment A  Council  was  called  "  for  surtee  of  the  King's  mooet  noble 
persone,"  which  York  rightl;  took  as  a  menace  to  his  safety.* 
Margaret  had  made  war  inevitable  hy  transforming  loyalty  to  the 
King's  person  into  a  party  cry.  It  vas  the  old  story  oU  over  agiun. 
A  baronial  party  rose  in  arms  against  a  Court  party  which  domi- 
nated an  incapable  King. 

York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwidc  mustered  their  forces,  advanced 
to  Royston,  and  ^ence  by  Ware  to  St  Albans,  where  they  found 
Henry,  who  had  been  brought  out  against  them  with  a  large 
number  of  magnates,  including  Devon  and  Pembroke,  hitherto 
known  as  Yorkists.  From  Royston  a  letter  had  been  despatched 
to  the  CSiancellor,  and  from  Ware  one  had  been  sent  to  the  King, 
in  which  the  Yorkists  justified  their  appearance  in  arms  as  a  pro- 
tective measure :  but  Somerset  took  care  that  neither  should  reach 
Henry.  Nothing  could  better  justify  the  statement  of  the  opposi- 
tion, that  the  King  was  being  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  clique.'  It 
was  on  May  SSnd  at  seven  in  the  morning  that  the  Yorkists 
reached  St.  Albans,  and  after  three  hours  of  useless  parleying 
York  opened  tbe  attack,  while  Warwick  led  his  men  into  some 
gardens,  and  thence  through  the  houses  into  Hollowell  Street. 
Taking  the  enemy  unawares  on  the  flank  with  the  cry  "  A  Warrewe  1 
A  Warrewyk  1  A  Warrewyk  I ",  these  men  soon  decided  the  day. 
The  Earls  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland,  Lord  Clifford  and 
about  sixty  othera  were  slain.  Henry,  though  slightly  wounded, 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  protestations  of  the  Yorkist  leaders 
that  they  meant  no  treason  by  their  action,  "  and  on  tbe  morwe 
the  Kyng  and  the  seyde  Duke,  with  other  certyn  iordes,  came  in 
to  the  Bysshops  of  London,  and  there  kept  resydens  with  joye  and 
solanpnyte,  concludyng  to  holde  tbe  Parlement  at  London  the 
IX  day  of  July  next  comyng ".  The  first  battle  of  St.  Albans 
was  no  more  than  a  skirmish.  The  armies  were  small — at  the 
most  the  Lancastrians  bad  8000  and  the  Yorkists  5000  men, 
though  considerable  reinforcements  were  coming  up  for  the  latter  * 
— and  the  participants  were  exclusively  magnat^  and  their  re- 

'  RoL  PmL,  v.  aSo. 

■  IKd.,  aSo-aSa ;  Paiton  Lttltn,  UL  33-38 ;  Chrons.  of  London,  i6j ;  Chroit. 
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tainen.  The  reeultwaB  a  change  of  ministeiB.  ArchbiBhop  Bour- 
chier  was  left  at  the  Chancery,  bat  his  Yorkut  brother  went  to 
the  Treasury,  and  York  took  the  office  of  Constable  of  England 
rendered  vacant  hy  Somerset's  death.  Warwick  received  the  cmp- 
taincy  of  Calais,  which  was  so  important  a  post  as  almost  to  rank 
as  a  ministerial  appointment.^  The  Londoners  wisely  manifested 
joy,  but  the  obvious  desire  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation  wis 
to  keep  out  of  the  quarrel  altogether.  York  did  his  best  to 
influraice  the  parliamentary  elections,  even  by  official  letters,  writtoi 
in  the  King's  name  though  in  cautious  hmguage,*  and  when  the 
assembly  met,  Sir  John  Wenlock,  a  Yorkist  who  had  fought  at 
St.  Albans,  was  elected  Speaker,  But  "  sum  men  bolde  it  ri^t 
atraunge  to  be  in  this  Parlement,  and  me  thenketh  they  be  wyw 
men  that  boo  doo".  Even  the  members  of  the  victorious  party 
were  suspicious  of  one  another.  "Lordes  stand  in  hele  of  thoe 
bodies  but  not  all  at  hertes  ees,"  wrote  one  observer,  who  described 
how  Warwick  tried  to  throw  the  blame  for  the  "male  journey  of 
Seynt  Albines  "  on  Cromwell.  Ultimately  it  was  found  prudent  to 
make  the  dead  Somerset  responsible  for  the  event,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  passing  of  a  bill  of  amnesty  for  York  and  all  who 
fought  on  his  side  at  St  Albans,  "  to  the  which  bill  mony  a  man 
groged  full  sore  nowe  it  is  past ".  But  protest  was  out  of  tbe 
question,  since  Warwick,  York,  and  Salisbury  brought  their  re> 
tainers  to  Westminster,  as  the  best  possible  argument  in  tbe  event 
of  a  debate.*  It  is  noticeable  that  Warwick's  name  comes  fint  to 
the  list 

No  new  policy,  no  great  reforms  signalised  tbe  return  of  Uw 
Yorkists  to  power.  They  were  content  to  emphasise  their  position 
as  heirs  to  Gloucester's  policy,  and  to  govern  in  the  King's  name, 
for  by  June  5th  Henry  was  once  more  in  the  doctor's  hands  with 
a  return  of  his  old  malady.  Men  began  to  prophesy  of  wan  to 
come ;  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  before  St.  Andrew's  Day,  worse  than 
anything  nnce  Harry  Hotspnr  fell  at  Hateley  Field.  Moreover, 
the  Bonvilleand  Devon  quarrel  Iwoke  out  again,  culminating  in  a 
pitched  battle  outside  Exeter,  and  when  Parliament  reassemUed 
in  November,  the  Commons  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  Fn>- 

>  Ptuttn  Lttttn,  iiL  31. 
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tector,  becau§e  a  strong  Government  was  needed  owing  to  "  grete 
and  grevouB  notes  doon  in  the  Weste  countrey".'  After  some 
demur  York  agreed  to  accept  the  Protectorate,  limited  as  before 
hy  the  power  of  the  Council,  but  terminable  on  this  occasion  only 
when  the  Lords  in  Parliament  decided  that  the  King  was  fit  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  Government.  The  Protector  tried  to  re- 
store peace  in  the  West  Country,  but  his  position  wm  not  sufficiently 
secure  to  enable  him  to  do  anything  efective.  When  the  King 
b^an  to  recover  in  the  New  Year,  York  and  Warwick  tried  to 
overcome  Parliament  with  armed  men,  but  though  the  King 
seemed  wilting  to  employ  York  as  his  chief  counsellor,  "  the  Quene 
is  a  grete  and  strong  tabourid  wtnnan,  for  she  spareth  noo  peyne  to 
sue  hire  thinge*  to  an  intent  and  conclusion  to  hir  power  ".  The 
superstitiously  inclined  found  cause  to  regard  the  appearance  of 
a  "grete  gteymyng  sterre"  as  a  portent  of  evil  omen.* 

Despite  the  Queen's  intrigues  and  the  cessation  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, York's  enemies  were  not  able  to  attack  liim  openly. 
Government  in  any  real  sense  ot  the  word  there  was  none,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  went  unrecorded  with  one  significant 
exception,  when  a  ccnnmission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  some  in- 
suigents  in  Kent  York  was  evidently  anxious  to  keep  Margaret 
from  her  husband,  and  both  parties  were  manceuvring  for  position 
as  appears  from  a  letter  of  June,  1466 — "  my  Lord  York  is  at 
SendaJl  stille,  and  waytith  on  the  Quene  and  she  up  on  hym  ".' 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  strange  that  the  only  noteworthy 
disturbance  of  the  peace  wab  caused  by  the  attacks  of  Londoners  on 
certain  Lombard  merchants,  though  the  King's  letter  to  the  Mayor 
ordering  him  to  allow  no  one  in  future  to  raiter  the  city  if  accom- 
panied by  too  large  a  retinue,*  suggests  that  commercial  rivalry 
was  not  the  only  disturbing  influence  in  the  city.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  the  intrigue  and  counter  intrigue  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  James 
II.  of  Scotland  bad  had  many  troubles  of  late,  but  these  did  not 
prevent  him  from  suggesting  to  Charles  VII.  a  simultaneous  attack 
en  Calais  and  Berwick  in  June,  1455,  and  again  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  divisions  between  York  and  Lancaster  seemed  too 


I  Kot  PuL,  V.  aSS'OSe.  *  Paitm  LttUri,  m.  74-75. 
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good  an  opportunity  to  be  missed*  In  1456  he  alsoaent  a  defiance 
to  England,  which  was  answered  in  haughty  terms  by  the  Govern- 
ment, then  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  when 
this  communication  was  enrolled  among  the  Scottish  Qiancer; 
Records  it  was  prefixed  by  a  note  disclaiming  all  responsibility 
for  it  on  behalf  of  Henry  VI.,  since  York  bad  usurped  the 
Government.  York's  share  in  this  transaction  is  the  more  honour- 
able as  James  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  Intimacy  of  his 
title  to  the  throne,*  and  the  interference  of  Margaret — for  Margaret 
it  must  have  been — betrays  how  purely  &ctious  was  her  share  io 
the  political  strife.  Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
France.  York  had  some  idea  of  allying  himself  with  the  dis- 
contented French  princes,  by  marrying  his  son  to  a  dau^ter  of 
the  Duke  of  Aien^on,  while  Margaret  encouraged  her  countrymen 
to  invade  England  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the  Yoiiust  Govero- 
ment*  Margaret,  however,  was  hoist  with  her  own  petard,  since  it 
was  not  till  August,  1457,  that  the  French  plundered  Uie  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  and  before  this  she  had  secured  the 
dismissal  of  the  Yorkist  ministers  at  a  Council  held  at  Coventry 
in  October,  1456,  Lord  Bourchier  giving  way  to  the  Earl  aS 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Archbishop  yielding  the  Giancellorship  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  change  of  ministry  was  signalised  by  a  vain  attempt  by 
Exeter,  Somerset,  and  the  new  Treasurer  Shrewsbury,  to  waylay 
Warwick  on  his  way  to  London,*  but  the  Earl  was  left  in  command 
of  Calais,  perhaps  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  at  a  distance.  A 
similar  attempt  to  get  rid  of  York  by  reappointing  him  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  &iled  through  the  Duke's  refusal  to  take  up  bis  duties. 
"  Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm  were  conducted  according  to 
the  Queen's  will,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  as  was  said  by  diven 
people.  What  will  be  the  end  of  these  things,  Grod  lutoweth," 
wrote  one  neartng  his  end.'  Mai^ret  ruled  without  the  assistance 
of  Parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  practically  annually  in 
recent  years.  The  Grand  Coundl,  or  House  of  Lords,  which  wis 
a  revival  of  the  Angevin  Commune  Concilium,  was  usurping  the 
position  of  the  elected  body  not  only  in  fact  but  in  theory :  fn 
Margaret,  with  French  traditions  behind  her,  did  not  tUnk  it 

'  SterensoD,  LMtn  and  Paftrt,  i.  319-336.  •  tbid,,  344. 
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necessary  to  adopt  the  fiction  of  working  through  Parliament. 
She  knew  that  the  predominatiDg  factor  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation  was  the  power  of  the  manatee,  and  she  did  not  understand 
how  important  is  tradition,  how  people  are  often  satisfied  with  the 
shadow  instead  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  It  was  Richard  II.'s 
open  annunciation  of  absolute  doctrines,  not  lus  despotism,  that 
produced  his  fall,  and  it  was  Margaret's  use  of  the  Great  Council 
instead  of  Parliament,  not  her  aristocratic  principles,  which  threw 
a  cloak  of  constitutionalism  around  the  equally  aristocratic  York- 
ist party.  Renewed  disturbaoces  between  the  Nevilles  and  the 
Perdes  in  the  North  suggest  tbat  neither  side  was  supreme,  since 
the  former  had  managed  to  obtain  heavy  damages  at  the  York 
Assises  for  injuries  received  in  a  battle  recently  fought  with  their 
rivals.*  To  the  Council  of  1466  all  the  magnates,  York  and  Salis- 
bury on  the  one  mde,  Somerset  and  Exeter  on  the  other,  brought 
large  followings ;  most  noticeable  of  all  was  Warwick  who  came 
from  Calais  with  600  men  "  in  rede  jaquettes  browdred  with  a 
ragged  stajf  bebynd  and  afore  ".  The  Yorkists  were  lodged  round 
Baynard's  Castle — their  leader's  city  palace — the  I^ncastrians 
outside  Temple  Bar,  since  they  were  denied  entrance  to  the  city, 
as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  young  Lords  whose  &thers  had  been 
slain  at  St.  Albans — Somerset,  the  Percies,  and  Ixtrd  Cliflbrd — 
were  bent  on  revenge,  and  the  Mayor  had  to  keep  a  lai^  force 
arrayed  "  to  see  that  the  Kynges  peace  was  kepte  ".*  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  almost  as  though  between  two  hostile  armies,  while 
the  French  were  said  to  be  hovering  round  the  south  coast.  A 
desire  for  peace  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the'Strict  censorship 
exercised  over  all  sermons  preached  before  the  King  so  far  as  they 
touched  political  questions,'  and  contrary  to  all  expectation  terms 
of  agreement  were  arranged,  whereby  all  blood  feuds  were  to  be 
laid  aside  in  consideration  of  money  compensation  paid  by  the 
Yorkists  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  St.  Albans. 
The  conference,  b^un  in  such  fear,  ended  in  joy ;  York  and  the 
Queen,  Salisbury  and  Somerset,  Warwick  and   Exeter,   walking 


•  Brul,  5*3-514 ;  Chrmu.  ofLcitdon,  167 ;  Whethunatcde,  i.  303. 
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hand  in  hand  to  St.  Paul's  on  Lady  Daj  to  proclum  their  new- 
found concord. 

Only  a  sunt  or  a  fool  could  have  thought  that  this  padficatim 
could  last  "  All  these  lordys,"  wrote  a  London  Alderman,  "  de- 
parted from  the  Parlyment,  but  they  come  nevyr  alle  togedyr 
aftyr  that  tyme  to  noo  Parlyment  nor  counselle,  but  yf  hyt  were 
in  fylde  with  spere  and  schylde  ".'  Peace  could  only  come  with  a 
complete  victory  from  one  side  or  the  other.  During  the  lull 
Warwick,  who  in  1467  had  been  appointed  to  "keep  the  aea  "  to 
the  intense  indignation  of  Exeter,  whom  he  supplanted,^  won  the 
hearts  of  the  English  sailonnen  by  several  victories  in  the  Channel, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  what  amounted  to  at  least 
one  act  of  piracy,  into  which  an  inquiry  was  ordered,  more  for 
reasons  of  party  than  anything  else.  Aji  attempt,  made  late  in ' 
1468,  to  deprive  him  of  the  governorship  of  Cidais  in  favour  of 
Somerset  provoked  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  While  in  Lcmdoa 
concerning  this  matter,  a  brawl  betwe^i  his  followers  and  the  mea 
of  the  King's  household  at  Westminster  led  to  an  attack  on  his 
own  person.  "  Coques  come  renyng  out  with  spyttes  and  pesteUes 
ayenst  him,"  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  by 
water,  and  evaded  subsequent  arrest  by  retiring  to  Warwick,  and 
thence  to  Calais.^  Troublous  days  were  coming  again.  Rumours 
crossed  the  Channel  of  grave  disturbances  and  attacks  on  the 
judges  by  Exeter.  The  kingdom  "  was  oute  of  alle  good  govern- 
aonce,  as  it  had  be  meny  dayes  before,  for  the  Kyng  was  simple  and 
lad  by  covetous  counseylle,  and  owed  more  than  he  was  worthe. 
His  dettes  encreased  dayly,  but  payment  was  there  none ;  alle  the 
pOBsessyons  and  lordeshyppes  that  perteyned  to  the  crowne  tine 
Kyng  had  yeve  awey.  .  .  .  Andsuche  ymptniciouns  as  were  put  to 
the  p^le  .  .  .  was  spended  on  vayne,  for  he  helde  no  householde  ne 
meyntened  no  warres.  For  these  mysgovemaunces,  and  for  many 
other,  the  bertes  t^  the  p^le  were  turned  away  from  thayme  that 
had  the  londe  in  govemaunce.  The  Queue  with  such  as  were  of 
her  af^yte  rewled  the  reame  as  her  lyked,  gaderyng  ryches  in- 
namerabla  The  officers  of  the  reme,  and  specially  the  Erie  of 
Wylsbyre  trcsorere  of  Engelond  for  to  enrycbe  hymself,  peled  the 
pore  peple,    and  disheryted   ryghtefuUe  eyres,  and  dede  meny 

'  Gttgoiy,  W3-304.  ■  Foedera,  xi.  406 ;  Pasto»  LatUrt,  iii.  137. 
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wTonges." '  The  Queen  was  the  key  of  the  ntuation.  "  Every  Itad  in 
Ei^lond  at  this  tyme  dant  nat  dimbey  the  quene,  for  she  rewled 
pesibly  al  that  was  done  about  the  Eyng,  which  was  a  gode,  simple 
and  innocent  man." '  By  April,  1469,  she  was  openly  making  levies 
under  the  privy  seal.  In  Cheshire  she  was  distributing  the  badge 
of  the  Swan  to  all  who  would  wear  it,  and  she  did  not  neglect  to 
provide  bow-staves  and  arrows.  "  But  she  coude  nat  bryng  her 
purpos  aboute."  Her  unpopularity  caused  the  revival  of  those 
whispers  which  had  greeted  the  birth  of  her  son,  who  was  now 
loudly  proclaimed  to  be  "  a  bastard  goten  in  avoutry  ".* 

The  Yorkists  "  saw  that  the  governance  of  the  Reame  stode 
moste  by  the  quene  and  hir  Counsetl,  and  how  the  gret  princes  of 
the  load  wefe  nat  called  to  counceit  hot  sett  aparte ;  and  nat  onely 
so,  but  that  it  was  seid  through  the  reame  that  the  swd  lordea 
shold  be  destroyed  utterly."  They  therefore  began  to  muster,  and 
Salisbury  came  into  collision  with  a  detachment  of  the  Queen's 
army  which  strove  to  intercept  him  as  he  marched.  Having  de> 
feated  Lord  Audley  at  Blore  Heath  on  September  SSrd,  under 
cover  of  daricness  he  drew  off  his  men,  leaving  a  faithful  friar  to  let 
off  guns  at  intervals  during  the  night  to  make  the  Lancastrians 
think  that  he  still  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The  Yorkists  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  forces  at  Ludlow,  whither  Warwick  came  with  a 
detachment  from  Calais.  The  Lancastrians  advanced,  making 
attempts  to  n^otiate,  and  to  detach  the  Yorkist  adherents  Irom 
their  leaders,  which  led  to  protestations  on  their  part  that  any 
action  they  had  taken  was  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Their  numbere  were  small,  and  as  the  royal  army  advanced 
their  position  seemed  more  and  more  desperate.  At  length,  when 
the  two  armies  came  into  touch  with  one  another.  Sir  Andrew 
Trollope  went  over  to  the  King  with  the  Calais  contingent,  and 
flight  was  the  only  hope  for  the  leaders.  All  managed  to  escape, 
York  and  his  younger  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  to  Ireland,  the 
Nevilles  and  York's  heir,  the  Barl  of  March,  to  Calais,  while  the 
Lancastrians  in  their  wrath  sacked  Ludlow.  "  Whenn  they  hadde 
drokyn  inowe  of  wyne  that  was  in  tavemys  and  in  othyr  placys, 
they  fulle  ungoodely  smote  owte  the  beddys  of  the  py|^  and 

^  Eng.  Chnm.,  79-  ^Brut.irj.  '  Eng,  Chron.,  79,  6a. 
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b<^gy8  hedys  of  wyne,  that  men  vente  wete-whode  in  wyne,  and 
thenn  tbey  robbyd  the  towne,  and  bare  awaye  beddynge,  clothe, 
and  othyr  stuffe,  and  defoulyd  many  wymmen."  •  Truly  it  wai  ■ 
strange  way  for  an  army  fighting  in  defence  of  Intimate  royally 
to  treat  one  of  its  master's  towns. 

For  the  moment  the  Lancastrians  were  supreme  in  England,  and, 
in  a  sudden  reversion  to  constitutionalism,  a  Parliament  was  called 
to  register  their  victory.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  Yorkist  book, 
tbey  resorted  to  the  most  unblushing  packing  of  the  assemUy,  m 
much  so  that  the  sherifls  petitioned  for  indemnity  for  all  ine- 
gularities  due  to  the  haste  with  which  they  had  to  make  their  re- 
turns, and  later  it  was  said  that  members  were  returned  without 
due  election,  and  sometimes  without  even  the  form  of  one.*  lite 
budness  of  the  session  was  of  a  purely  party  nature.  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick,  with  their  chief  associates,  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of  York  "  was  kept  full 
strayteand(faad)manyagrete  rebuke"  under  the  supervision  of  her 
brother-in-law  Buckingham.*  All  the  Lords,  including  Yorkisb 
like  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  compelled  to  swear  all^iance  to 
the  Sing,  to  protect  the  Queen,  and  to  acknowledge  Edward  as 
heir  to  the  throne.*  It  was  now  everywhere  recognised  that  the 
stru^le  bad  become  djmastic. 

'Qtegoiy,  Z07.     C/.  E»g.  Ckron.,  83;  Whethamitede,  i.  345. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

EDWARD  IT.  KINO  AND  BXILE 
(14ff9-14T0) 

ON  the  whole  the  nation  showed  itself  profoundly  apathetic  as  to 
the  dynastic  straggle  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  the  victory 
of  neither  side  caused  popular  uprising,  such  as  had  accompanied  the 
Mortimer  victory  in  13S7,  or  the  Lancastrian  triumph  of  1400. 
Public  opinion,  too,  was  regarded  by  the  Lancastrians  at  least  as  a 
n^ligihle  quantity,  for  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  them  to  justify 
the  attainder  of  the  Yorkists  the  argument  that  the  condemned 
lords  were  "  suche  as  stoden  gretely  in  the  favoure  of  the  peple  " 
was  scoffed  at.  "  As  for  the  favoure  of  the  peple  thaire  is  no 
grounde  of  sure  argument,  for  by  cause  hit  is  so  varyable  and  for 
the  moost  parte  it  groweth  of  oppynable  conceytis,  and  not  of 
trowith.  Hit  is  a  schrewyde  consequence,  llie  peple  favoureth 
hem,  ergo  thay  be  good."  Further,  "  thaire  intent  was  so  sub- 
verted to  commone  welthe,  as  it  may  be  provyd  expressely  by  thair- 
gument  of  thar  demeynynge  towardis  the  Kynges  peple,"  moreover, 
whatever  their  intentions,  "  what  auctorite  and  power  had  thay 
to  reforme  it,  the  Eynge  present  and  not  yevynge  tham  commyssioun 
tharof".*  Truly  Lancastrian  constitutional  theory  was  wearing 
rather  thin  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  queen.  This  closely 
reasoned  argument  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  King,  whose 
known  leniency  might  give  the  Lancastrians  qualms  ;  more  probably 
from  its  tone  it  was  addressed  to  those  magnates  who,  though 
friendly  to  the  Yorkists,  had  not  taken  part  in  the  rout  of  Ludlow.* 
But  it  can  have  had  little  influence,  for  the  issue  of  Commissions 
of  Array  and  attempts  to  raise  money  by  privy  seals  drove  the 
people  of  Kent  to  look  to  the  Yorkists.    Men  began  to  slip  across  the 

'  Document  printed  in  Eng.  Hitt,  Rn.,  xzvi.  5T3-5as. 

*  See  alto  the  argnmenta  for  and  agauwttbeaiuindtf  of  the  Yorktita  given  in 
Wbethamitede,  l  346-355. 
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Channel  to  join  Warwick  at  Calais,  and  popular  feeling  was  fanned 
by  Yorkist  ballads  which  appeared  mysteriouBly  in  public  places.' 
Even  some  of  the  ships  taken  by  Somerset  to  dislodge  Warwick 
deserted  and  sailed  quietly  into  Calais  harbour,  while  in  Januaiy, 
1460,  a  Yorkist  descent  on  Sandwich  captured  several  ships  made 
ready  to  transport  reinforcements  to  Somerset,  together  with  Lord 
Rivers  and  his  son  Sir  Anthony  Wydevite.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners  at  Calais,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March  took  turns  at 
reviling  them  as  upstarts,  for  the  family  had  risen  from  insignifi- 
cance through  the  marriage  of  Rivers  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  widow : 
but  the  NeviUes  were  hardly  the  right  people  to  complain  of  such 
methoda  The  incident,  however,  is  an  interesting  sideli^t  on  the 
supposed  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Yorkists ;  it  has  its  irony  too, 
for  before  long  Rivera  was  to  be  not  only  a  Yorkist,  but  the  fatha- 
in-law  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  was  now  practising  his  youthful 
powers  of  invective  upon  him. 

At  borne  the  Lancastrians  found  the  country  restive  under  thdr 
rule ;  at  sea  they  had  so  far  lost  control  that  in  May  Warwick  was 
able  to  sail  to  Ireland  to  concert  plans  with  Yoric,  and  on  bis  way 
back  to  defy  the  royal  fleet  under  his  rival  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
who  was  obliged  to  retire,  doubtless  fearing  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  his  men.  Englishmen  generally  wished  to  evade  partici- 
pation in  a  quarrel  which  was  not  theirs.  The  men  of  Sandwich 
had  taken  no  part  for  or  against  the  Yorkists  when  they  seized 
Lord  Rivers,  and  they  were  equally  apathetic  when  in  June  their 
town  was  occupied  preparatory  to  a  Yorkist  invasion.  The  plan 
of  campaign,  arranged  in  Ireland,  was  that  a  simultaneous  descent 
should  be  made  on  the  West  and  South  of  England,  and  accord- 
ingly Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March  landed  at  Sandwich  on  June 
S6th.'  In  Warwick's  mind  there  was  probably  little  hesitation  u 
to  what  he  intended  to  da  He  bad  already  told  a  Papal  Legate 
at  Calais  that  "  our  King  is  stupid  and  out  of  his  mind,  he  does  not 
rule  but  Is  ruled.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
and  her  paramours."  *  This  hint  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  no 
son  of  the  £ing  was  stated  more  openly  by  pamphleteers,  who 
told  the  people  that  the  Prince  was  bom  in  false  wedlock,  with 

^  Archaolegia,  ndx.  330-334;  Bng.  CArM.,  91-94. 

*Csl.  of  Venetian  SMiePap«n,Lga 

■M  Stamdi  CommenlarU,  B.  R.  O.  JomnDe  GobeUino  (Roniae,  15S4),  161. 
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the  implication  that  York  ought  to  be  accepted  as  heir  to  the 
Crown,'  but  in  public  manifestos  the  invading  Lords  confessed  to  no 
intention  of  upsetting  the  succeasioa  They  came  to  recover  ihe 
estates  and  goods  taken  from  them  :  they  complained  of  bad  govem- 
ment,  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  over-taxation.  They  were 
loyal  to  the  King,  but  sworn  enemies  to  the  clique  controlling  the 
Government,  heirs  to  the  policy  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
who  had  been  foully  murdered,  and  avowed  opponents  of  the  absolut- 
ist doctrines  proferred  by  the  party  in  power.'  As  they  advanced 
on  London,  Archlnshop  Bourchierand  Lord  Cobham  joined  them, 
together  with  other  "  statys  and  comyos  of  Kentt,"  but  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  was  well  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  London 
authorities.  The  gates  were  strictly  guarded.  At  the  same  time 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  Warwick,  to  bid  him  avoid  London  on 
his  way  to  Northampton,  where  the  King  lay.  But  on  July  1st  the 
Earl's  letto*  told  the  citizens  that  the  army  would  not  turn  aside, 
and  on  July  3nd,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  Yorkists  marched 
into  the  city.  It  was  plain  that  the  Londoners,  while  wishing  to 
keep  the  Yorkists  out,  were  much  too  wise  to  risk  their  necks  by 
resistance.  Moreover,  once  in  the  city,  the  Yorkists  received  con- 
siderable help  in  attacking  the  Tower,  held  for  the  Lancastrians 
by  Lords  Scales  and  Hungerford,  since  as  men  said  "there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  of  preserving  the  city,"  and  two  days  later 
the  city  voted  a  loan  of  ^1000  to  the  Earls  who  commanded  the 
situatitm.' 

Salisbury  and  Cobham  were  left  to  conduct  the  operations 
against  the  Tower,  while  Warwick  and  March  hastened  towards 
the  King,  supported  by  the  Archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  Lords 
Fauconberge,  Clinton,  Bourcbier,  Abergavenny,  Scrope,  Say,  and 
Audley,  the  last  the  son  of  the  man  slain  by  Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath, 
who  none  the  less  had  gone  over  to  the  Yorkists.  Having  scoured 
the  country  in  two  divisions,  late  on  July  9th  they  found  the 
Lancastrians  entrenched  outdde  Northampton,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  the  usual  fruitless  parley,  they  advanced  to  the 

^Btig.  Chron.,  gi-94. 

*  Ellis,  LttUri,  3id  Seriei,  i.  85-88 ;  Eng.  Chnm.,  8S.90;  Document  in 
ChrimieUs  o/tht  Whit*  Rot*  (London,  184;),  pp.  Ixriv-Iixvi. 

'City  of  LoHdon  youmai,  6  IT.  351,  133:  cited  in  Shaipe,  London  and  tkt 
Ku^dom,  L  301. 
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sttacL  The  day  was  won  before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  for 
Lord  Grey  of  RuUiyn,  who  commanded  the  Lancastrian  left  win^ 
traitorously  ttsBtsted  the  Yorkist  right  up  the  slippo^  bank  of  faia 
defences.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont  were  slain,  but  not  roan 
than  SOO  others  fell,  since  Warwick  had  bidden  his  men  slay 
the  Lords  but  let  the  others  escape,  a  striking  departure  from 
tradition,  which  betrays  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  whole  con- 
test The  King,  once  more  in  Yorkist  hands,  was  escorted  in 
triumph  back  to  London,  which  he  reached  on  July  16th.  Tliree 
days  later  the  Tower  was  starred  out,  Lord  Scales  being  murdwed 
by  the  turbulent  Thames  boatmen,  and  some  of  his  followers  fall- 
ing victims,  more  judicially,  to  the  party  hatred  of  their  opponents. 
I'he  spirit  of  vengeance  had  descended  upon  the  struggle. 

Hie  three  Earls  were  now  in  command  of  the  Government. 
They  appointed  new  officials,  with  Warwick's  brother,  George 
Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  Chancellor,  and  eveo'took  upon  tiiem- 
selves  to  issue  joint  letters  to  royal  officials  on  matters  of  public 
policy,'  while  the  King  amused  himself  by  hunting  round  Green- 
wich and  Eltham.  Richard  of  York,  strangely  late  in  his  arrival, 
did  not  'land  at  Chester  till  the  second  week  in  September,  and 
even  then  lingered  in  the  Midlands,  administering  justice  on  the 
authority  of  "  dyveis  straunge  commissions  fro  the  Kyng  ".  *  Prob- 
ably few,  therefore,  were  prepared  for  the  royal  state  with  winA 
he  arrived  in  London,  for  his  abrupt  entrance  into  the  asaembled 
Parliament  as  though  he  would  ascend  the  throne,  for  his  occu- 
pation of  the  King's  quarters  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and 
his  dismissal  of  his  sovereign  to  the  Queen's  apartments.  Even  the 
Lords,  purged  as  they  were  of  Lancastrian  supporters,  were  very 
loth  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  development,  and  when  on  October 
16th  York  laid  a  formal  claim  to  the  throne  before  them,  they 
tried  to  evade  giving  an  answer.  They  interviewed  the  King,  who 
asked  them  to  find  reasons  to  rebut  the  claim ;  they  tried  to  get 
an  opinion  from  the  j  udges,  who  were  for  too  wary  to  respond ;  th^ 
appealed  to  the  Crown  lawyers,  who  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  Judges ;  finally  they  drew  up  objections  of  their  own,  based  tm 
York's  past  acceptance  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  parliamen- 
tary act  settling  the  succession.  York  replied  to  these  objections, 
'PajtM  L*turt,  ili,  aat-aaa.  'Ibid.,  333. 
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but  to  avoid  a  deadlock  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  remain 
undisputed  King  and  accept  York  aa  his  heir.  It  waa  said  that 
the  King  "  for  fere  of  dethe  graunted  hym  the  crowne," '  but  he  did 
not  protest  when  in  defiance  of  the  recent  agreement  Richard  bad 
himself  proclaimed  Protector.  The  reluctance  of  the  Lords  in  a 
Yorkist  Parliament  to  upset  the  succession  seeow  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  own  political  ascendancy,  and  not  a  dynastic 
change,  in  which  they  were  interested.  If  we  are  to  believe  a 
foreign  contemporary,  Warwick  himself  was  much  opposed  to  the 
claim,  and  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  in  person,  being  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  though  of^Mued  by  York's  younger  son  Rut' 
land ;  indeed  it  was  only  at  the  lost  moment  that  Duke  Richard 
consented  to  cancel  a  coronation  ceremony  for  which  everything 
had  been  prepared.'  The  story  is  not  unlikely.  Warwick  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  far  more  indispensable  to  his  party  than  its 
leader,  whom  he  was  doubtless  intent  on  controlling.  That  divi- 
sion existed  in  the  Yorkist  ranks  seems  likely  from  the  fact,  that 
when  they  had  to  go  agdnst  the  Lancastrians  who  were  mustering 
in  the  North,  York,  Salisbury,  and  Rutland  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  leaving  Warwick  with  the  King  in  London,  while  March 
went  to  Gloucester  and  thence  to  Shrewsbury. 

Meanwhile,  Northumberland,  Devon,  Exeter,  Somerset,  and 
other  lesser  Lancastrian  I^ords  were  converging  in  Yorkshire,  where 
the  estates  of  Salisbuiy  and  York  were  being  ravaged.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  December  that  the  Yorkist  force,  which  when  it  left 
London  was  totally  inadequate  in  numbers,  came  into  touch  with 
the  enemy  near  Wakefield,  where  a  battle  ended  in  a  complete 
rout,  the  death  of  York  and  Rutland  and  the  capture  and  execu- 
tion of  Sidisbiiry.  The  heads  of  the  slain  were  placed  on  the 
gates  of  York,  Richard's  being  adorned  in  derision  with  a  paper 
crown,'  a  sign  of  the  growing  ferocity  of  the  struggle. 

The  death  of  York  marked  no  epoch  in  the  struggle :  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  first  place  by  Warwick,  just  as  Henry  had 
given  place  to  Margaret  as  leader  of  the  Lancastrians.  Between 
these  two  the  contest  seemed  to  rest.  As  for  Margaret,  the  Lords 
of  her  party  "  wolde  fayne  badde  hyr  unto  London,  for  they  knewe 

•  QicgKj,  aoS, 

*Waiirin,  V.  314-317.    Cf.  WhetlumMede,  i.  378-381. 

'W.  of  Woree«ier,  775. 
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welie  that  alle  the  workyngjs,  that  were  done,  growe  by  hjr,  for 
she  was  more  wyttyer  than  the  Kynge  ". '  When  the  Yoitiite  se- 
cured London  she  had  retired  into  Wales,  but  when  Wakefield  was 
fought  she  was  in  Scotland,  trying  to  raise  forces,  A  few  months 
previously  Jamea  IL  had  attacked  Roxburgh  Castle  in  the  Lancas- 
trian interest,  and  though  he  fell  during  the  siege,  the  Scots  won 
the  place  and  seized  Wark.  Margaret  now  obtained  a  Scottish 
contingent  for  use  in  England,  but  only  seemingly  at  the  price  of 
surrendering  Bo^ck,  that  prized  border  stronghold  which  was  the 
key  of  the  northern  fttmtier.*  Early  in  1461  she  started  soathweids 
at  the  head  of  a  motley  host  of  Scottish,  Wekh,  and  other  fotdgn 
mercenaries  and  a  full  muster  of  the  chief  Lancastrian  nobles. 
The  army  swept  down  England  on  such  a  plundering  raid  as  might 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  Black  Prince.  Towns  were  sadied, 
churches  despoiled,  and  a  distracted  chronicler,  writing  in  Croyland 
Abbey,  likened  the  advance  alternately  to  a  raging  gale  and  a 
swarm  of  locusts.'  To  meet  this  advancing  force,  Warwick  brought 
the  King  from  London  with  a  good  muster  of  Yorkist  magnates, 
including  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk — the  last  the  sod  of 
Margaret's  murdered  friend  but  now  reconciled  to  York  and 
married  to  his  daughter — the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Viscount  Bourchier, 
and  Lord  Bonville.  The  two  forces  came  into  collision  on  Febixiaiy 
17th,  near  St  Albans,  where  the  Lancastrians,  thanks  to  the 
treachery  of  a  Kentish  captain  on  the  Yorkist  side,  secured  a 
dednve  victory,  and  regained  possession  of  the  King's  person. 
According  to  an  eyewitness,  the  Burgundian  mercenaries  with 
their  new-fangled  firearms  were  proved  useless.  "  Aa  for  speremen 
they  ben  good  to  ryde  before  the  footemen  and  ete  and  drynke 
uppe  hyr  vetayle,  and  many  moo  sucbe  prety  tbyngys  they  doo, 
holde  me  excusyd  thougbe  I  say  the  beste,  for  in  the  fote  men  ;s 
alle  the  tryste."  *  The  way  to  London  was  0{.idn.  In  accordance 
with  their  usual  policy  the  corporation  sent  a  &iendly  embassy  to 
the  Queen,  in  hopes  ti  averting  the  approach  of  her  undisciplined 
Mosstroopers,  a  few  of  whom  had  already  appeared  under  the 
walls.     Margaret  b^an  parleying — her  husband  is  said  to  have 

'  Qregoiy,  aog. 

■  CkroH.  AiuhmUek,  2i ;  Haidyng,  406.     Cf.  Excfacquei  Roll*  of  Scotlui^  ni. 
p.  XXXV  ;  Waurin,  v.  3;;, 

'Croykmd  Contin.,  531.  *  Gregory,  113-314. 
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b^^ed  her  not  to  allow  bia  ciq>itat  to  be  sacked  by  his  unruly 
northern  friends — but  while  negotiations  for  her  entry  were  pending, 
a  new  Yorkist  force  unexpectedly  threw  itself  into  the  city.  Having 
lost  her  opportunity,  the  Queen  was  forced  to  withdraw  her  forces 
northwards,  still  ravaging  the  country.  It  was  universally  agreed 
that  had  she  advanced  at  once  to  London,  the  whole  kingdom 
would  have  been  in  her  bands,  but — 


Warwick  had  fled  from  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans  to  join 
the  Earl  of  March,  now  Duke  of  York,  who  on  February  drd  had  won 
a  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross  in  North  Hereforddiire  over  the  Earls 
of  Wiltshire  and  Pembroke.  Both  of  the  Earls  escaped,  but  the 
King's  stepfather,  Owen  Tudor,  was  executed  after  the  battle,  to- 
gether wi^  other  prisoners.  Now  the  two  Yorkist  leaders  were 
able  to  advance  on  London,  which  they  entered  on  February  26tb. 
It  was  their  arrival  which  forced  the  Queen  to  draw  off.  Warwick 
no  longer  showed  any  hesitation  as  to  a  change  of  dynasty :  doubt- 
less he  believed  himself  quite  able  to  manage  a  youth  whom  he  had 
trained  in  arms  and  who  had  shown  himself  amenable  to  his  influence 
in  the  past.  On  March  1st  Warwick's  brother,  the  Chancellor, 
induced  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  and  retainers  at  Clerkenwell 
to  organise  a  deputation  to  Edward,  asking  him  to  assume  the  Crown, 
and  on  the  advice  of  a  meeting  of  Yorkist  partisans  held  at  Bay- 
nard'a  Castle,  Edward  on  March  4th  went  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  sitting  on  the  throne  explained  his  title  to  the  Crown.  Having 
taken  the  oaths  as  King,  he  proceeded  to  the  Abbey,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  lieges.  There  was  considerable  show  of 
enthusiasm,  but  it  must  not  betray  us  into  attributing  Edward's 
accession  to  a  popular  movement  It  was  Warwick,  now  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  command  of  territories  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  any  subject  before  his  time,*  who  had  guided  the  revolution. 
At  this  time  believed  to  be  "of  Knyghthode  lodesterre,  borne  of  a 
stok  that  evyr  scbal  be  trewe,"  *  and  "  the  moost  corageous  and 
manliest  kni^t  lyvyng,"  *  be  was  one  day  to  give  the  lie  to  such 
opiniois. 

'  Qngocy,  314-315.  '  Heacne's  Fragment,  399-300. 

■  PoltlicBl  SongB  (Rolla  Scries),  ii.  370.        *  Six  Tomn  Ckrtmt,,  144.    Cf,  147. 
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The  most  presmng  dooger  to  the  new  King  was  the  LaDcastrian 
army  in  the  North,  against  vhich  Edwaid  set  out  on  Man^  16th. 
He  found  the  enem;  drawn  up  between  the  vilhiges  of  Saxton  and 
Towton,  about  twelve  milee  from  York,  and  on  the  28th  he  managed 
to  cross  the  River  Aire  at  Ferrybridge  after  a  skirmish  with  the 
enemy's  outposts.  Nott  day  battle  was  joined,  and  for  long  the 
issue  was  doubtful,  but  the  timely  arriv^  of  Yorkist  reinforcements 
under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  turned  the  day  against  the  Lancastrians, 
whose  right  wing  was  driven  back  to  perish  miserably  in  the  Cock, 
a  little  stream  swollen  by  the  winter  rain,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
fled  helplesB  through  Towton  to  York,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors. 
Somerset  and  Exeter  escaped,  and  with  Henry  and  bis  Queen  fled  to 
Scotland,  but  the  Earl  of  Northamberland  and  many  other  lords 
lay  dead  upon  the  6eld,  not  counting  the  fort;>two  knights  captured 
and  slain  in  cold  blood.  Later  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  two  others 
were  beheaded  at  York,  their  beads  being  substituted  for  those  of 
Edward's  father  and  brother  and  uncle  above  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  victor  next  proceeded  northward,  where  the  Lancastrians  still 
held  their  own,  but  having  presided  at  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  captured  at  Cockermouth,  he  left  matters  in  Warwick's 
hands,'  and  returned  to  London  by  slow  stages. 

The  news  <rf  Edward's  victory  had  been  well  received  in  the 
capital.  "  I  am  unable  to  declare  how  well  the  Commons  love  and 
adore  him,  as  if  he  were  tbeir  God.  The  entire  kingdom  keeps 
holiday  for  the  event,  which  seems  a  boon  from  above,"  wrote  a 
EiOndon  resident  to  an  Italian  merchant  at  Bruges.  "  Thus  far  he 
a[q>ear8  to  be  a  just  prince,  and  to  mean  to  amend  and  organise 
mattera  otherwise  than  has  been  done  hitherto."  *  Indeed  after  the 
coronation  on  June  28lb,  Edward  issued  a  procUmation  in  which 
he  described  "  the  lamentable  state  and  ruyne  of  this  reaume  of 
England  .  .  .  thopprewion  of  the  people,  tbe  manslaughter,  ex- 
tortion, perjurie  and  robberye  amonge  theym,  the  .  .  .  verrey  de- 
cay of  merchandise  wherein  rested  the  prosperity  of  the  subgetts  " ; 
he  declared  "  that  Justice,  the  moder  of  virtue,  hath  been  long 
exiled,"  and  promised  "  to  remoeve  and  sette  apart  the  seid  mts- 
chieves  ".'     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  programme  a[^>ealed 

*  Foeden,  ri.  474, 

■  C>1.  of  Venetian  State  Papers,  i.  105.     Cf.  103. 

■Brituh  Huteiun  Additional  MS.  4613.  ff.  1-4^. 
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to  the  commonalt;  and  the  trading  classee.  Still,  at  first  sight, 
Edward's  rule  did  not  seem  to  differ  from  that  of  any  other  party 
leader.  Enemies,  such  as  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  or  the  London  grocer 
Walter  Walker,  were  executed,  and  Yorkist  partisans  were  rewarded 
The  King's  two  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  were  made  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  of  Gloucester  respectively.  The  Treasurer  Bourchier 
became  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Faticonberge,  Warwick's  uncle,  received 
the  Earldom  of  Kent  Sir  Thomas  Wenlock,  among  many  others, 
became  a  Baron.  Moreover,  when  Parliament  met  on  November 
4th,  1461,  it  was  merely  allowed  to  conlirm  the  dynastic  revolution. 
The  Commons  thanked  Edward  for  having  assumed  the  Crown,  de- 
scribed him  as  true  heir  to  Richard  II.,  stigmatised  the  Lancastrians 
as  usurpers  and  their  Parliaments  as  pretensed,  but  reframed  from  re- 
pealing the  statutes  they  had  passed.  A  large  number  of  Lancast- 
rians were  attfunted ;  conversely  the  attaindeis  passed  on  Yorkists, 
including  the  King's  grandfather  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  were  an- 
nulled :  but  no  supplies,  not  even  the  customs,  were  voted,  a  fact 
which  may  explain,  thou^  not  justify,  Edward's  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessor  with  the  merchants 
of  the  Staple  at  Calaia*  Thus  did  Parliament  disguise  revolution 
as  a  legitimist  restoration,  but  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  the  Yorkist 
pedigree  but  the  badness  of  Lancastrian  government  that  had 
made  the  change  necessary. 

Yet  Edward  soon  proved  that  he  realised  the  necessity  of 
living  up  to  his  promise  of  mercantile  protection,  and  the  Parlia- 
mait  of  1468  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  statutes,  all  revealing 
the  protectionbt  policy,  which  had  been  hardening  through  the 
century.  The  ever-constant  complaint  that  foTetgners  were  ousting 
the  native  workmen  from  their  occupations  '  was  met  by  ordering 
a  severe  inspection  of  industries,  so  that  foreign  workers,  resident 
in  England  should  be  unable  to  cut  prices  with  wares  of  inferior 
quality.  Competition  from  abroad  was  checked  by  prohibiting 
the  import  of  wrought  woollens,  silks,  and  other  commodities. 
Foreign  merdiants  were  forbidden  to  export  wool,  as  native  weavers 
found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  raw  material,  and  there  was  a 
consequent  prevalence  of  unemployment.     Richard  II. 's  navigation 

>  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  491. 

'See  «.£-.  JL  petitkn  of  the  Cotdwuncn  in  1451,  Cal.  of  Letter  Book  K.,  335- 
3jg. 
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law  wu  partly  restored,  b;  ordering  good*  to  be  abipped  iriiere- 
ever  possible  in  English  bottoms.  One  enactment  of  this  same 
year  introduced  the  principle  of  the  Truck  Act  for  the  first  time, 
and  showed  more  sympathy  for  the  workers  than  had  been  custom- 
&ry  of  late.  It  forbade  payment  is  kind  in  lieu  of  money  to 
workers  in  the  cloth  trade,  who  had  been  "  dryven  to  take  grete 
part  of  their  wages  in  pynnes,  girdles,  and  other  unprofitable 
merchandise,  under  such  price  as  stretcheth  not  to  th'  extent 
of  thm  l^ull  wages,  and  also  delyveren  unto  hem  wolles  to  be 
wrought  by  over  excessive  weight,  which  hath  dryven  and  drjveth 
men  and  women  into  discorage  of  such  labour".'  Less  wise  was  an 
alteration  in  the  currency  introduced  during  1464-1465,  dictated 
partly  perhaps  by  a  desire  to  rraiove  Henry  VI. 's  name  from  the 
coinage,  but  more  likely  by  a  wish  to  make  money,  for  a  profit 
accrued  to  the  Crown  both  on  the  actual  coining  and  by  the  fiurt 
that  the  new  coin  was  diminished  in  weight  "  At  the  begynnynge 
of  thys  mony  men  grogyd  passynge  sore,  fm*  they  couthe  not  rekyn 
that  the  newe  golde  not  so  quyckely  as  they  dyd  the  old  golde.  And 
men  myght  goothrougheoutea  streteorthrougheahooleparysdie 
or  that  he  myght  change  it  And  sum  men  sayd  that  the  newe  golde 
was  not  BOO  good  as  the  olde  golde  was,  forit  wasalayyd"'  It  was 
perhaps  natural  that  Edward  should  try  every  possible  means  of 
raising  money.  The  wars,  which  continued  intermittently,  cost 
large  sums,  and  the  people  grumbled  at  the  very  first  taxation  of 
the  reign,  which  was  not  levied  till  1465.*  His  peraonal  tastes  were 
expensive,  including  the  collection  of  gold  and  silver  goblets, 
tapestries,  and  other  ornaments,  and  men  marvelled  at  the  display 
of  gorgeous  garments  and  new-&ngled  fashions  which  graced  his 
splendid  Court*  His  extravagance  extended  to  an  inordinately 
long  doctor's  bill,  due  doubtless  to  his  lax  life,  but  none  the  less  he 
was  assiduous  in  perambulating  the  country  "  punishing  the  re- 
bellious against  the  law,"  and  showed  a  personal  interest  in  the 
administratis  of  justice  by  attending  the  King's  Bench  while  the 
Chancellor  tried  the  case  of  a  widow  who  had  been  robbed.'     Above 

>  Rot  PstL,  v.  joi-soS;  StuutM,  ii.  3g»'402. 

■  Gregoty,  337.    C/.  CkronitU*  o/Lomloit,  179.    The  cbarge  wm  EiIm,  m  tbe 
■Undard  of  purity  was  niultered. 

*  Watkwotth,  3.  <  Devon,  Iuum,  471 ;  Craytaitd  Contin.,  559,  563. 
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all  he  was  detenniDed  not  to  allow  the  tarbaleot  gentry  to  disr^ard 
bis  commaitda 

Edward's  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  impoflsibility  of  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  the  reorganisatioD  of  Government.  The'tarbalence 
of  the  country  was  not  a  matter  of  a  few  yean'  growth,  and  down 
to  1464  the  North  was  either  in  Lancastrian  hands,  or  secretly  in 
favour  of  the  Lancastrian  cause.  So  equal  was  the  balance  of 
power  that  at  least  once  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  it 
was  reported  in  France  that  Henry  had  be^  restored.'  After 
TowtoQ,  Margaret  found  an  asylum  in  Scotland,  but  as  the  Scottish 
Court  was  veering  round  to  the  other  side,  she  determined  to 
appeal  to  her  French  relatives.  When,  however,  her  embassy  landed 
in  France,  Charles  VII.  had  just  died,  and  his  son  and  succeesor 
Loais  XL  was  not  the  man  to  be  drawn  into  any  courae  &om  senti- 
ment or  family  feeling.  At  first  he  imprisoned  Somerset,  Margaret's 
chief  ambassador,  but  later  Burgundy's  son,  the  Count  of  Cbardlais, 
who  was  as  Lancastrian  in  sympathy  as  his  father  was  Yorkist, 
procured  bis  release.  In  England  tiie  air  was  full  of  rumoured 
invasions,  but  passible  disturbance  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  certain  others  said  to  be  in 
collusion  with  the  enemy.  Somerset  therefore  abandoned  his  pro- 
jected invasion  from  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Scottisb 
Queen  was  doing  her  best  to  bring  about  on  understanding  with 
the  Yorkists,  thou^  her  enemies  in  Scotland  managed  to  procure 
a  refusal  of  the  English  request  that  Henry  should  be  surrendered.* 
Meanwhile,  the  Yorkist  captains  Lords  Hastings  and  Montague 
contrived  to  capture  Alnwick  and  Naworth  respectively,  thouf^ 
Margaret,  now  herself  in  France,  secured  from  Louis  the  recc^nition 
of  Henry  as  King  of  England,  and  a  certain  amount  of  assistance. 
In  October,  1462,  she  lauded  with  her  reinforcements  in  North- 
umberland, and  simultaneously  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  reported 
to  be  raising  a  force  in  Ireland  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
the  Calais  garristHi  was  in  open  mutiny.'  Edward  called  out  all 
bis  subjects  between  sixty  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  set  out  for 
the  North.  But  soon  it  was  rumoured  that  Somerset  was  thinking 
of  changing  sides,  and  indeed  it  was  not  long  before  he  and  Sir 

1  Letter  in  Wanrin  (Diipont),  ii.  317-31S. 
■  W.  of  Wmceatet,  779 ;  York  Recordt,  33. 
*  Pattm  Lttltrt,  hr.  37-38. 
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Rftlph  Percy  suireiidered  Bamborough  and  Dunstanbarou^  Bgnt- 
icg  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  King.  Mai^^aret's  forces  failed  to 
raise  the  si^e  of  Alnwick,  but  even  then  man;  thought  that  Edmrd 
was  playing  a  losing  game, '  an  opinion  strengthened  when  Sir  Ralph 
Percy  and  Sir  Ralph  Grey  of  Heton  returned  with  Bamboioi^ 
and  Alnwick  to  their  Lancastrian  allegiance.  Somerset  followed 
suit,  but  Mai^aret  was  obliged  to  return  to  France  for  help  > 
fruitless  task :  she  was  never  to  see  her  husband  again.  Burgundji 
was  courteous  but  not  helpful,  Louis  signed  a  truce  with  England 
for  a  year,  and  the  Scots  followed  with  a  similar  agreement  agned 
on  December  9th,  146S.  Some  Laocastrians  still  held  out  in  tlw 
North,  but  in  April,  1464,  Lord  Montague  defeated  them  decisJTelj 
at  Hedgeley  Moor,  followed  in  the  next  month  by  a  victoiy  at 
Hexham.  Somerset  was  cultured  and  executed,  and  many  other 
Lords  were  taken  then  or  immediately  afterwards,  and  executed  in 
batches,  A  few  castles  remained  to  be  subdued,  but  the  positioB 
of  the  Yorkist  dynasty  was  now  assured.  A  truce  for  fifteen  yean 
was  signed  with  Scotbuid,  Louis  XI.  was  clearly  ready  to  use  Edwsid 
as  an  ally  against  his  too  powerful  vassals,  Pope  Fiiu  II.  brought 
himself  to  recognise  Edward's  sovereignty,  and  Denmark,  Castile; 
and  Brittany  were  ready  to  do  likewise  Still  in  some  places  there 
survived  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  ex-King,'  who  was  not  betrayed 
into  his  enemies'  hands  till  July,  1465. 

While  the  Lancastrians  were  being  crushed,  a  greater  danga 
was  arising  within  the  Yorkist  ranks.  Abroad  it  was  said  openi; 
that  Edward  reigned  "by  virtue  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ".'  In 
Scotland  he  was  described  "  as  the  conductor  of  the  said  realm  of 
England  under  King  Edward,"  *  and  the  governor  of  Abbeville  wrote 
to  Louis  XI.  "  they  tell  me  they  have  but  two  rulers  in  England, 
Monsieur  de  Warwick  is  one ;  of  the  second  I  have  forgotten  the 
name".'  The  omitted  name  was  probably  that  of  Warwick's 
brother  George,  the  Chancellor,  who  in  September,  1464,  wm 
promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  or  of  another  broths 
Montague,  now  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  for  hu  share  in 
the  reduction  of  the  North.  Warwick  was  following  the  footiteps 
of  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  trying  to  strengthen  his  hold  over 

'  Haidyng,  4tCk4ia.  »  Bain,  CaL  of  Doamtntt,  ir.  »7S- 

*  Chattellain,  iv.  i5g;  v.  33-33. 
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the  young  King  hy  providing  bim  with  a  wife.  He  favoured  a 
proposal  from  Louis  XI.  that  Edward  should  marry  his  sister- 
in-law  Bona  of  Savoy:  hut  after  having  visited  France  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  to  discuss  it,  Lord  Wenlock  had  to  inform  the 
French  oo  October  8rd,  1464,  that  further  negotiations  were 
useless,'  for  since  May  Ist  Edward  had  been  secretly  married  to 
Elizabeth  Wydevile,  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  Lancastrian 
Lord  Rivers,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Yorkists  as  soon  as 
Edward  was  crowned.  The  lady  was  fair  of  form,  but  universally 
considered  of  too  bumble  origin  for  a  queen-consort,  which  ex- 
plains why  Edward  delayed  the  announcement  of  his  marriage  till 
in  September  tbe  Council  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  French 
ofler.*  Warwick  was  naturally  furious.  Not  only  was  he  made  a 
laughing-stock  in  Europe,  but  the  marriage  itself  threatened  to 
undermine  his  power.  The  Queen's  father  was  a  Eiancastrian  by 
tradition,  her  first  husband  had  been  slain  fighting  on  tbe  same 
side,  and,  since  the  war  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  two 
baronial  factions  rather  than  between  two  rival  dynasties,  this 
grafting  of  Lancsstriaa  traditions  on  to  the  Yorkist  tree  seemed 
to  imply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Edward  to  be  King  of  the  whole 
nation,  not  the  leader  of  a  party.  Later  writers  believed  that  the 
marriage  was  merely  the  result  of  youthful  passion  denied  satisfac- 
tiwi  in  illegitimate  fashion  by  the  calculating  coldness  of  the 
future  Queen,*  but  subsequent  events  show  that  Edward  was  already 
determined  to  throw  off  the  control  of  his  too  powerful  supporter, 
and  he  must  have  known  that  to  assert  himself  he  must  bow  to  the 
conventions  of  tbe  day,  and  build  up  a  baronial  party  of  his  own. 
Almost  immediately  be  began  to  make  his  wife's  family  the  instru- 
ment to  this  end.  His  own  marriage  was  hardly  announced  when 
he  arranged  a  match  between  tbe  Queen's  sister  Margaret  and 
Xiord  Maltravers,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  in  January 
"  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  a  skittish  damsel  of  some  eighty 
summers,  was  wedded  to  John  Wydevile,  brother  of  tbe  Queen,  a 
man  of  twenty,  a  devilish  marriage  ".*  A  year  later  husbands 
were  found  for  tbe  Queen's  tliree  sisters,  Catherine,  Anne,  and 
Eleanor,  in  the  persons  of  the   Duke  of  Buckingham,  Viscount 

'  Docnment  in  Waurin  (Dupont),  ii.  336-327. 
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Bourchier,  son  of  the  recently  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Antbtwy 
Grey  of  Kuthyn,  son  of  the  equally  recently  created  Earl  of  Kent. 
In  tJie  following  March  Rivers  became  Treasurer  and  wa«  pro- 
moted to  an  Earldom,  while  later  in  the  same  year  the  Queen's 
sister  Mary  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King's  fiiend,  Lord 
Herbert  To  crown  all,  an  heiress  in  the  person  of  Anne  Holland, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  was  secured  for  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
Elizabeth's  son  by  her  first  marriage,  by  bribing  the  Duchess  of 
Exeter  with  4000  marks  to  break  off  negotiations  with  War- 
wick, who  desired  the  lady's  band  for  his  nephew,  Northumber- 
land's son.'  It  was  the  story  of  the  Nevilles  repeated,  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  done  under  the  deliberate  patronage  of  the  King, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  these  alliances  were 
with  those  whose  families  had  Lancastrian  traditions ;  in  the  case 
of  Exeter  the  father  was  an  attainted  exile. 

Warwick  grew  more  and  more  angry  as  each  new  marriage  was 
announced,  and  he  retaliated  by  opposing  Edward's  foreign  policy. 
During  1465  Louis  XI.  had  been  obliged  to  make  considerable  cod- 
cessions  to  the  self-styled  League  of  the  Public  Weal,  an  alliaoce 
of  princes  led  by  the  Count  of  Chardlais,  which  increased  his 
willingness  to  purchase  English  support.  Warwick  favoored 
his  advances,  while  Eklward  showed  a  leaning  towards  Char6laK, 
who  was  a  more  important  factor  in  European  politics  than  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  bis  father.  Charles  the  Bold,  as  he  came  to  be 
called,  possessed  the  great  qualification  of  being  personally  hostile  to 
Warwick,*  though,  strangely  enough,  when  Edward  commiasioned 
an  embassy  intended  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  himself  and 
the  Burgundian  House,  he  chose  Warwick  to  lead  it.  This  embassy 
was  to  discuss  a  commercial  treaty  with  Philip  of  Burgundy  and 
a  double  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Chardlais,  where- 
by he  should  marry  Edward's  sister,  Margaret,  and  ber  brother, 
George  of  Clarence,  should  be  contracted  to  the  Count's  dau^ter 
Mary.  As  a  sop  to  Warwick  he  was  to  be  allowed,  while  abroad, 
to  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  Louis  XI.  For  the  time  nothing 
was  concluded,  but  a  secret  understanding'was  signed  later  in  the 
year  between  Edward  and  Cbar6Iais,  cemented  in  the  summer  of 
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14ffJ  when  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  Cbardlais'  illegitimate  brother, 
came  to  England,  nominally  to  joust  with  Riven'  son  I^ord  Scale*.' 
The  breadi  between  Edward  and  Warwick  was  widening  per- 
ceptibly. Already,  it  seems,  the  King  had  had  to  intervene  to 
prevent  the  Earl  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,* 
and  he  had  thought  it  wise  to  dispatch  him  on  an  embassy  to  France 
while  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  was  in  England.  Moreover,  the 
King  was  making  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  nation  at  large. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1467  he  announced,  quite  voluntarily,  that  be 
intended  to  "  lyve  uppon  my  nowne,  and  not  to  charge  my  sub- 
jgette*  but  in  grete  and  ui^nt  causes,  concemyng  more  the  wele 
of  theymself,  and  also  the  defence  of  theym  and  of  this  my  leame, 
rather  than  my  nowne  pleasir".*  To  make  this  possible  an  act 
was  passed,  resuming  to  the  King's  use  all  past  gifts  of  Crown  lands, 
hot  with  such  a  long  list  of  exemptions  as  greatly  to  nullify  it. 
Such  a  measure  bad  long  been  favoured  by  the  Commons  as  the 
panacea  of  all  the  ills  of  the  time.  In  1460  "the  comones  of  the 
parliament  long  tj^me  wold  not  accord  upon  ony  act  to  be  made 
because  they  wold  that  the  King  shuld  resume  his  demaynes  an 
lyve  upon  his  right  and  enheritaunce,"  and  in  the  following  year 
t^y  returned  to  the  charge.*  At  the  second  assault  they  were 
granted  their  request,  and  again  in  145S,  in  1456,  and  under  Ed* 
ward  IV.  in  1461 :  but  in  all  cases  the  exemptions  were  as  important 
as  the  resumptions,  and  the  latter  were  used  mainly  as  a  means  of 
penalising  opponents.  Coming,  as  did  this  last  act  of  resumption  in 
1467,  as  a  direct  suggestion  from  the  King,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  Edward  was  making  a  bid  for  support  in  view  of  an  attack  on 
the  Neville  influence,  more  particularly  as  tn  this  very  Parliament 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  deprived  of  the  Chancellorship  in  favour 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  French  embassy,  which 
Warwick  brought  back  with  him  from  France,  was  given  a  veiy 
cold  reception,  despite  the  very  favourable  terms  of  agreement 
offered  by  Louis  XI. 

liHnding  these  repeated  slights  unbearable,  Warwick  "  toke  to 
hym  in  fee  as  many  knyghtys,  squyers  and  gentylmenne  as  he 
myght,  to  be  strong ;  and  Kyng  Edwaide  dide  that  be  myght  to 
feble  ttie  Erles  powere.    And  yitt  tbei  were  acorded  diverse  tymes : 

'PoedeM,xi.  573-574;  Bxetrfta  Hutorica,  ijt-ma.  ■  Wanrin,  v.  458.459. 
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but  tbei  nevere  lo%d  togedere  aftere." '  As  the  French  envoy  in 
England  put  it,  it  was  a  mere  question  as  to  who  should  be  master 
and  who  man.*  The  struggle  went  on  quietly  for  a  time.  The 
betrothal  of  Mai^ret  to  Charles,  now  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
publicly  announced,  but  Louis  XI.,  co-operating  with  Warwick, 
was  trying  to  induce  the  Pope  to  refuse  the  necessary  dispensation 
for  consanguinity,*  and  Englishmen  were  ready  to  lay  long  odds 
against  the  marriage  taking  place  within  two  years.*  Edward  was 
stilllsuspiciouB  of  the  Clarence- WarwieJc  marriage  proposal,  and  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  rival  was  in  communication  with  the 
Lancastrians.  He  even  took  the  precaution  to  enlist  a  body- 
guard of  200  archers  for  his  protection,  while  the  French  ^ivoy 
Monypenny,  who  was  in  Warwick's  confidence,  being  accredited 
indeed  more  to  him  than  to  the  King,  believed  that  the  Earl  was 
on  the  point  of  appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of  anus.'  Not  only 
were  800  archers  under  a  bandit  leadw  ready  to  rise  at  a  word 
&om  him,  but  already  a  mob  had  invaded  the  Kentish  estate 
of  Lord  Rivers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  was 
marked  by  the  increase  of  thefts,  homicides,  and  other  grievous 
wrongs,  to  which  the  Speaker  drew  the  King's  attention  on  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  in  1467.  Believing  in  the  old  adage  of 
Aegidius  Bomanus  that  "  foreign  war  removes  sedition,  and  makes 
citizens  more  united  and  friendly,"  Edward  announced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  he  summoned  in  May,  1468,  that  he  was  about  to  assert 
hb  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  by  force  of  arms,  "consideryng 
the  dispasicion  of  the  people  of  this  lond,  bowe  that  they  must  be 
occupied  ".'  The  Commons  showed  an  unusual  readiness  to  vote 
money,  granting  as  they  did  two  whole  subsidies,  a  strange  sequel 
to  Edward's  desire  to  "  live  of  his  own  ". 

Beyond  a  fruitless  muster  of  troops  which  never  sailed 
nothing  was  done,  for  trouble  was  fast  gathering  at  home.  In 
June,  1468,  two  persons  were  hung  and  one  was  fined  by  a  special 
tribunal  on  the  evidence  a(  a  captured  Lancastrian  messenger. 
At  the  same  time  Jasper  Tudor  landed  in  Wales,  and  Margaret 
herself  came  to  Har4eur  with  troops  raised  by  permission  of  Louis 
XI. :  but  Jasper  was  defeated  by  Lord  Herbert,  who  finally  captured 

<  Wukworth,  3.4.  ■  Letter  in  Wanrin  (Dnpont),  iii.  105, 

■  Ibid.,  192.  *  Patt«n  LttUn,  iv.  377. 

*  Waurin  (Dupont),  iii.  i86-tg6.  <  Rot.  Pari.,  v.  fiaa.a33. 
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the  LaDcastrian  Btronghold  of  Hariecb,  and  received  the  Earldom 
of  Pembroke  as  his  reward.  The  Government  needed  to  be  ever  on 
the  watch,  but  nothiug  could  guard  against  the  seditious  plans  of 
the  Nevilles.  In  June,  1469,  the  King  was  making  a  leisurely  tour 
in  the  Fen  Country  when  news  began  to  arrive  of  serious  disturb- 
ances in  the  North.  In  York  a  popular  movement  against  paying 
tithe  for  the  support  of  St  Leonard's  Hospital  had  developed  into 
a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland 
to  the  House  of  Percy.  Under  the  drcumstaDces  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  John  Neville,  the  present  bolder  of  the  title,  loyally  dis- 
persed the  rebels : '  but  another  movement  was  also  on  foot  led  by 
Sir  John  Conyers,  known  for  the  purposes  of  the  rising  as  "  Robin 
of  Redisdale  ".  At  first  unmoved  by  such  a  usual  incident,  Edward 
had  changed  his  mind  by  July  9th,  when  he  sent  urgent  summonses 
to  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  join  him, 
adding  in  the  case  of  Warwick  "  and  we  ne  trust  that  ye  shulde 
be  of  any  suech  disposicion  towards  us,  as  the  rumour  here  rennetb, 
eonsederyng  the  trust  and  afieccion  we  here  in  yow  "}  But  rumour 
spoke  true.  On  July  11th  the  marriage  between  Clarence  and 
Isabella  Neville,  which  the  Kiug  had  so  strenuously  opposed,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Calais,  and  next  day  the 
three  conspirators  issued  a  manifesto  nominally  complaining  of  the 
King's  misrule,  but  realty  directed  against  the  faction  which  sur- 
rounded the  King,  Rivers  and  his  son  Scales,  Sir  John  Wydevile 
"  and  his  brethren,"  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Stafford,  newly 
created  Earl  of  Devon,  and  others  who  have  "  estraingid  the  gret 
lordis  of  thayre  blood  from  thaire  secrete  Councelle  ".*  The  three 
conspirators  at  once  crossed  to  England,  while  the  northern  rebels 
were  making  their  way  southwards,  and  Edward,  daily  expecting 
Pembroke  and  Devon  to  bring  up  a  force  of  Welsh  to  bts  assistance, 
advanced  to  Nottingham.  All  parties  were  converging  on  the 
Midlands,  and  the  Northerners,  slipping  between  the  King  and  his 
friends,  fell  in  with  Pembroke  "  in  a  playne  byyonde  Banbury 
towne,"knownasBklgecoteField.  Devon  having  gone  off  in  a  hulT, 
the  rebels  proved  entirely  victorious  ov^  Pembn^e,  who  with  his 
brother  Richard  was  captured  and  beheaded  at  Northampton  "  by 
the   commaundement  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Erie  of 
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Warwyke  ".  Rivers  and  his  son  John  sufiered  the  same  fate  at 
Kenilworth,  while  Devon  fell  victim  to  the  mob  at  BHd^water  in 
Sometset 

Edward  fell  into  his  enemies'  hands,  probably  at  Olney,'  near 
Coventry :  but  though  Warwick  owed  much  of  his  success  to  Lan- 
castrian influence,  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  declare  for  Hemy, 
especially  as  at  least  one  body  of  the  northern  rebels  had  demanded 
the  eviction  of  his  brother  fix>m  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland. 
Moreover,  Humphrey  Neville,  presumably  a  Lancastrian  member 
of  the  Westmorland  house,  rose  in  arms  on  the  news  of  Edward's 
fall,  and  tiie  men  of  York  only  consented  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  rising  at  the  price  of  their  King's  release.'  Burgundy  was 
urging  the  Londoners  to  be  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  even  Warwick 
was  obviouBly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  his  quasi-c^tive,  for 
Edward  was  notthestuffofwhichwillingtoolsaremade.  Intrigue 
and  counter-intrigue,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  must  have  kept 
every  one  on  the  alert,  and  the  summons  of  several  Lords  to  join 
the  King  may  have  been  an  attempt  of  either  side  to  gain  sup- 
porters. In  October  the  King  entered  London  in  some  state, 
accompanied  by  his  faithfiil  brother  Gloucester,  Suflblk,  Arundel, 
Northumberland,  Essex,  and  other  Lords,  but  he  avoided  a  public 
reception  by  making  a  detour.  "  The  Kyng  hymselff  bathe  good 
langage  of  the  Lords  of  Clarence,  Warwyk  and  of  my  Lords  of 
Yotk  (the  Archbishop)  and  of  Oxenford,  seying  they  be  hys  best 
frendys ;  but  hys  howselde  men  have  other  langage,  ao  that  what 
Bchall  hastely  falle  I  cannot  seye"  The  historian  of  to^lay  is  fain 
to  say  with  Sir  John  Paston,  "  I  wot  not  what  to  suppose  tiierin  ",• 
It  was  perhaps  a  desire  for  popular  support  that  led  Edward  to 
release  Henry  Percy  from  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  his  restoration 
to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  while  he  sought  to  placate 
the  Nevilles  by  betrothing  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
Earl's  son,  George,  who  at  the  same  time  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  But  in  December  the  Duke  of  Milan's  agent  in  England 
reported  that  though  Edward  had  strengthened  his  position  con* 
sideraUy,  the  struggle  between  him  and  Warwick  was  proceeding 
as  bitterly  as  ever.*     At  Christmas  an  attempt  was  made  to  wipe 

>  Sm  Stiatfoid,  Edward  IV.,  145-147. 

■CrnylaMif  C0HtiM.,5Sl-sS3;  Warkworth,  7. 
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oat  the  post  by  iBsuing  a  full  pardon  to  all  guilty  of  insurrection 
and  §editi<m,  including  those  responsible  for  the  death  of  Rivers, 
and  iA  February  the  two  principals  were  reported  to  be  "  well  agreed 
together  ".'  But  in  February  there  was  "  moche  to  doo  "  about 
certain  bills  placarded  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  in  the  London 
streets,  though  on  March  4th  Edward  postponed  a  journey  to  the 
North  for  a  friendly  meeting  with  Clarence,  after  which  he  rode 
off  to  Ware."  The  King's  destination  was  Lincolnshire  where  a 
rebellion  had  broken  out,  but  as  yet  he  did  not  allow  his  actions 
to  betray  any  suspicion  that  his  brother  and  Warwick  were 
implicated  therein,  though  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  latter 
was  going  to  accompany  his  sovereign  into  Lincolnshire,  men 
shook  their  heads,  "som  seye  that  hys  goyng  shall  doo  goode, 
and  som  seye  that  it  dothe  harme  ".* 

The  disturbances  in  the  East  had  originated  in  a  private  quarrel 
between  Lord  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  a  member  of  the 
King's  household.  When  Edward  heard  that  De  Burgh's  home 
had  bem  sacked,  he  thought  it  suiGcient  to  summon  Welles  and 
his  associate  Sir  Thomas  Dymock  to  London,  and  the  fact  that 
they  came  seems  to  imply  that  as  yet  there  was  nothing  treasonable 
in  their  action,  nothing  more  in  fact  than  there  had  been  in  the 
recent  private  war  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Sir  John 
Fasten  over  the  inheritance  of  the  late  Sir  John  Fastolf  But 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  King  was  about  to  "  hang  and  draw 
grete  noumbre  of  the  comons,"  the  name  of  "  King  Harry  "  began 
to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  rebels.  Even  then  Edward  was 
trustii^  to  Clarence  and  Warwick  to  bring  reinforcem^ts,  while 
really  tiiey  were  intriguing  against  him ,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  con- 
fession later  made  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  who  now  led  the  insurgents. 
But  suddenly  the  King  ordered  the  execution  of  Lord  Welles  and 
Dymock,  who  were  with  him,  and  advanced  on  the  rebels,  whom 
he  defeated  with  such  ease  "at  Empyngham  in  a  felde  called 
Homefetde,"  that  their  hasty  flight  gave  the  name  of  "Lose-coat- 
field  "  to  the  engagement.  The  commons  were  spared,  though  their 
leaders  were  executed,  including  Sir  Robert  Welles  when  captured 
a  few  days  Uter.*     Warwick  and  Clarence  were  at  once  summoned 

'Cal.  ofVenetiaii  Papen,  i.  125.  *CAraiu.  of  London,  iSo. 

*Paito»  LtUtTt,  V.  70. 

'  Contemporaiy  Account  and  Sir  Robert  Welles'  confeuion  in  Camdm  Hit- 
utUuty,  i.  5-IO,  ai<S3. 
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to  the  King's  presence,  but  since  they  were  so  Ua  committed,  ani 
since  "itt  was  seid  that  wer  never  aeyn  in  Inglond  so  many  goodly 
men,  and  so  well  arreiyed  in  a  feld  "  as  Edward  had  with  him,' 
they  fled  by  way  of  Southampton  to  France. 

Edward  had  won  a  notable  victory,  but  he  was  far  too  con- 
temptuous of  his  enemies,  and  did  not  realise  that  the  Earl  mi^t 
not  only  coquet  with  the  LancaBtrians,  as  he  had  done  lateJy,  but 
actually  throw  in  his  lot  with  them.  It  seemed  almost  incredible 
l^at  Warwick  and  Mai^^aret  could  come  together,  seeing  the  sea 
of  blood  and  the  imputations  r^arding  the  legitimacy  of  nnnce 
Edward  that  lay  between  th«n,  but  they  did  so.  Warrick  with- 
drew all  his  past  imputations  on  Margaret's  honour,  and  consented 
to  foi^et  his  father's  and  brother's  death,  and  on  His  basis  a 
marriage  was  arranged  between  Warwick's  daughter  Anne  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  Louis  promised  to  provide  funds  for  an 
invasion  of  England  in  the  inta«st8  of  Henry  VL  As  a  sop  to 
Clarence  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  should 
the  Prince  and  Anne  die  childless.  Burgundy  could  not  make 
Edward  realise  his  danger,  nor  distract  him  from  his  interest  in 
hunting.*  And  yet  so  far  as  public  opinion  in  England  counted 
at  all,  it  told  in  favour  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  relentless  cruelty 
of  Edward's  constable,  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  had  made 
all  men  fear  that  their  turn  might  come  next.  Recently  at 
Southampton,  twenty  persons,  "  gentylmen  and  yomenne,"  had  not 
only  been  hung,  drawn,  quartered,  and  beheaded  with  the  usual 
brutality  of  the  age,  but  their  bodies  had  been  impaled  "  for  the 
whiche  the  peple  of  the  londe  were  gretely  displesyd,  and  evere 
afterwarde  the  Earl  of  Worcestre  was  gretely  behatede  emonge  the 
peple  for  ther  dysordinate  dethe  that  he  used,  contrarj'e  to  the 
lawe  of  the  londe  ".*  It  was  not  till  September  7th  that  the  King 
realised  that  "oure  ancient  enemjres  of  Fraunce  and  oure  outward 
rebelles  and  traitors  "  were  on  the  point  of  invading  the  South.* 
Six  days  later  Warwick  and  Clarence  landed  at  Dartmouth,  and 
made  their  way  towards  London.  They  had  issued  proclamations 
containing  the  now  time-honoured  attacks  on  a  clique  surrounding 
the  throne,  and  making  great  play  with  the  "  tyranny  and  man- 

■  Poitaa  Ltttert,  v.  71. 

■Commines,  i.  301,  304-305 ;  Chaitettein,  v.  468-460,  491-493. 

*Warkw<»tb,9.  'CAroM.  o/Lotkjoh,  iSi;  Pntbm  Lritfr*,  v.  80,  83. 
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slaughter"  which  pervaded  the  countrj'.  Now  they  procUimed 
Henry  King.  Edward's  carelessness  had  been  his  undoing.  For 
a  moment  he  thought  of  resistance,  but  when  he  heard  that  John 
Neville,  whom  he  trusted  despite  his  relationship  to  Warwick  and 
his  loss  of  the  Northumberland  title,  had  deserted,  he  fled  to  Lynn, 
taking  ship  thence  to  the  Low  Countries.  Meanwhile,  London  had 
been  the  scene  of  much  discnxler,  and  only  the  enei^  of  the  Mayor 
subdued  the  "  sanctuary  men,"  and  released  prisoners,  who  believed 
their  time  had  come.  Early  in  October  Henry  was  removed  from 
his  cell  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  found  poorly  clad  and  "  not  so 
clenly  kepte  as  schuld  seme  suche  a  Prynce," '  and  taken  to  the 
Bbhop  of  London's  palace  hard  by  St.  Paul's,  his  usual  lodging  in 
the  city.  For  the  moment  Lancaster  had  regained  the  throne. 
'  Chnmt.  o/Limdtm,  iSa. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AQES 
(K70-I48S) 

HENRY  was  once  more  King,  "  wheerof  alle  hb  goode  loven 
were  fiille  glad,  and  the  more  part  of  peple.  .  .  ."  The 
Yorkistdynasty  had  not  brought  the  peace  which  it  promised  in  1 4€L 
"  When  Kynge  Edwarde  Illltb  r^;nede  the  peple  looked  after  alle 
the  forseide  i^-osperytes  and  peece,  but  it  came  not ;  but  one  batayle 
aftere  another,  and  moche  troble  and  grett  losae  of  goodes  amonge 
the  coraone  peple."'  York  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting: 
Lancaster  might  have  another  chance.  Such  was  a  contempor- 
ary's estimate  of  the  causes  which  produced  Edward's  fall,  but 
much  also  is  explained  by  Warwick's  aliped  declaration  that 
Edward  "resolutely  maketh  more  honorable  accownt  of  new  upstart 
gentlemen  than  of  the  ancyent  howses  of  Dobylytie ;  whereof  either 
must  the  nobylytie  destroy  him,  or  els  he  wyll  destroy  them."* 
This  being  the  spirit  which  inspired  them,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  England's  new  rulers  would  be  popular.  Many  Londtm 
ciljzens  remembered  that  Edward  owed  them  money,  and  their 
wives  were  on  the  side  of  the  gay  and  gallant  King.  There  was 
too  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  in  the  person  of  Clarence,  who  had  never 
quite  lost  touch  with  his  brother,  and  who  now  was  secretly  listening 
to  the  appeals  of  friends  and  relatives  to  return  to  his  alliance, 
since  "  he  considered  well  that  hymselfe  was  had  in  great  suspicion 
.  .  .  and  hatred  with  all  the  lordes,  noblemen  and  othar  that  were 
adherents  .  .  .  with  Henry  ". '  He  had  discovered  that  he  was  but 
a  pawn  in  Warwick's  gam&  T^e  Earl  was  supreme,  not  even  Queen 
Mai^aret  was  there  to  dispute  his  sway,  as  contrary  winds,  it  is 
said,  kept  her  in  France,  and  hb  rule  was  mild,  and  marked  by  no 

'Waikwotth,  il-ia.  *Po1ydore  VerpI,  iig, 
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wholeule  ezecutionB.  Hiough  it  is  true  that  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
was  beheaded  to  the  great  delight  of  the  popuhtce,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  was  left  unmolested, 
even  being  allowed  the  attendance  of  Lady  Scrope  when  brought  to 
bed  with  the  future  Edward  V.  A  Parliament  of  sorts  was  held  in 
November  to  confirm  the  agreement  of  Warwick  and  Maigaret 
made  at  Angers,  to  attaint  Edward,  and  reverae  the  attainders 
passed  during  his  reign,  but  it  was  sudi  an  informal  gathering  that 
no  record  of  its  meeting  a{q>ear8  on  the  tolls.  ^ 

Lancastrian,  or  rather  Neville,  rule  hung  only  by  a  thread. 
Edward  was  not  the  one  to  lose  heart.  Charles  of  Burgundy  had 
pretended  to  receive  him  coldly,  but  secretly,  thanks  to  the 
Duchess  Margaret,  he  agreed  to  hdp  him.  True  be  still  disliked  the 
Yorkist  house,  and  had  been  recently  negotiating  with  Lancastrian 
envoys,  but  the  I^ncastrians  were  the  allies  of  his  enemy  of 
France.  Money  was  raised  in  various  quarters.  The  merchants 
of  the  Staple  at  Calais  considered  a  loan  a  good  investment,'  and 
on  March  Snd,  1471,  Edward  set  sail  with  about  five  hundred 
Englishmen  and  as  many  "  Duchemen  ".  On  the  14th  he  landed  at 
Bavenspur  in  Yoriisbire,  the  very  spot,  as  the  Yorkist  chroniclers 
joyfully  noted,  that  many  years, ago  the  "osurper"  Henry  IV.  had 
come  to  shor&  By  way  of  York  and  Pontelract  he  marched  south- 
warda  "  As  to  the  folks  of  the  countiye  there  came  but  ri^t  few 
to  hym,  or  almost  none,"  uid  similarly  "  the  people  of  the  countrie, 
whiche  in  greate  nombar,  and  in  dyvars  placis  were  gather}'d  and 
in  hames  redye  to  resiste  him  in  chalenginge  of  the  Royme  and  the 
crowne,  were  disposyd  to  contmt  tbemselfe,  and  in  noo  wyse  to 
annoy  ne  his  felowshipe,  they  affirmynge  that  to  such  entente 
were  they  comen,  and  none  otiiar  ".  Hull  refused  him  admission, 
York  only  received  him  on  the  plea  that  he  came  to  recover  his 
duchy  and  not  the  throne,  and  though  a  few  joined  his  camp  at 
Wakefield,  they  were  "not  so  many  as  he  supposed  wolde  have 
comen  ".  It  was  the  same  old  story,  the  commons  would  acclaim 
the  victor,  but  while  the  issue  was  in  doubt  they  were  careful  not 
to  commit  themselves.  Montague,  in  icommand  of  an  army  in 
the  North,  made  no  attempt  to  crush  the  invaders,  but  Warwick 
rushed  to  raise  his  standard  in  the  Midlands,  and  from  Warwick 
Castle  summoned  tus  supporters.  "  Henry  I  pray  you  ffayle  me 
e  HS.  511,  ti  73-74;  Wttkwoftb,  ia-13.  ■Foedem,  xi.  79a. 
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□ot  DOW,  as  ever  I  may  do  fibr  yow,"  he  wrote  with  his  own  huul 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  official  letters.'  Am  the  enemy  ad- 
TODced  he  shut  himself  id  Coventry,  while  the  traitor  Clarence 
joined  his  brother  at  Banbury.  Edward  now  made  for  London, 
but  it  was  not  till  April  1 0th  that  he  seized  the  Tower,  nor  till  the 
following  day  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  City,  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  being  opposed  to  such  a  course.'  Having  c^tured 
the  unfortunate  Henry  and  his  guardian  Archbishop  Neville,  he 
proceeded  to  Westminster  to  meet  his  wife,  who  placed  his  newly 
bom  son  and  heir  in  his  arms.  He  spent  the  following  day,  which 
happened  to  be  Good  Friday,  maturing  his  plans.  Warwick,  now 
advancing  oa  London,  hoped  to  take  the  Yorkists  unawares,  but 
on  the  morrow  Edward  marched  out  of  the  dty  to  meet  his  enemy 
and  erstwhile  friend  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  dark  of  Easter  Eve  Edward  led  his  men  close  to  tiie 
enemy  as  they  lay  near  Bamet,  and  all  night  Warwick's  guns  bom- 
barded iHiat  they  vainly  ima^ned  was  the  enemy,  who  lay  &r 
nearer  than  they  thought.  On  the  morrow  the  battle  began  at 
break  of  day,  a  thick  mist  enveloping  the  field,  and  concealing 
from  both  commanders  that  their  right  wings  overlapped  the  left 
of  their  opponents.  Oxford  on  the  Lancastrian  right  drove 
Hastings,  who  was  opposed  to  him,  from  the  field,  but  this  spread 
neither  dismay  among  the  Yorkists  nor  joy  among  the  Lancas- 
trians, as  the  fog  hid  each  division  from  the  other.  Unable  to  keep 
his  men  in  hand,  Oxford  could  not  return  to  the  assistance  of  his 
fellows  (or  some  time,  and  when  he  did  so  the  fight  hung  in  the 
balance.  Gloucester  on  the  Yorkist  right  had  been  as  successful 
as  Oxford,  but  he  had  not  left  the  field,  and  both  he  and  his 
brother  Edward  were  pressing  the  combined  centre  and  left  wings 
of  the  Lancastrians  when  some  of  Oxford's  men  returned.  Having 
kwt  their  way  in  the  fog,  they  appeared  at  the  rear  of  tbeir  friends, 
who,  mistaking  them  for  a  Yorkist  outflanking  party,  broke  and 
fled.  Montague  was  slain,  Warwick  fell  in  trying  to  make  his 
escape,  while  Edward  lost  Lords  Cromwell  and  Say  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Bourchier.  Contrary  to  usnal  practice  no  indignities 
were  ofltred  to  the  vanquished  dead,  though  the  bodies  of  Warwick 
and  Montague  were  exposed  to  popular  gaze  before  burial,  that 

art  iv.  3.4. 

It  Arrival  of  Edward,  i-ij.    Cf.  Waricworth,  ij-ij. 
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all  might  see  that  the  disturber  of  England's  peace  was  dead. 
Before  the  day  was  well  advanced  Edward  entered  London  in 
triumph.*  On  the  very  day  that  Bamet  was  fought  Margaret 
landed  at  Weymouth,  where  she  was  met  by  Devon  and  Somerset, 
who  encouraged  her  to  pereevere  despite  the  recent  disaster.* 
Forces  having  been  raised  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  two  alternatives 
faced  the  leaders.  They  might  adopt  Uie  bold  couise  of  advancing 
on  London,  or  try  to  form  a  junction  with  Jasper  Tudor  in  Wales, 
and  move  to  the  North.  They  decided  on  the  latter,  though  making 
a  feint  towards  Salisbury,  which  did  not  deceive  Edward,  who 
hurried  West  to  intercept  them  befne  they  should  cnn  the 
Severn.  At  Cirenceata:,  on  April  S9th,  he  learnt  that  they  were 
expected  at  Bath,  but  instead  they  fell  back  on  Bristol  Having 
refreshed  themselves  there,  they  advanced  towards  Gloucester,  and 
managed  to  evade  Edward,  who  only  came  up  with  their  rear- 
guard at  Chipping  Sodbury  on  May  1st  Early  next  morning  be 
learnt  that  the  enemy  were  making  for  the  Gloucester  bridge  over 
the  Severn,  and  having  sent  strict  injunctions  to  the  governor  of 
that  town  to  admit  no  one,  he  gave  chase.  The  Lancastrians, 
denied  an  entry  into  Gloucester,  pushed  on,  weary  and  disappointed, 
till  they  reached  Tewkesbury,  where  they  encamped  in  a  strong 
position  on  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  town.  In  that  position 
Edward  attacked  them  on  May  4th  At  first  he  could  make  no 
impression,  but  when  Somerset,  in  command  of  the  right,  brought 
his  men  down  &om  their  coign  of  vantage,  Gloucester,  in  command 
of  the  King's  left  wing,  threw  himself  on  the  enemy,  and  Edward 
came  to  his  brother's  assistance,  as  the  rest  of  the  Lancastrian 
host  still  retained  its  defensive  position.  Somerset  was  thus  taken 
in  the  front  and  on  his  left  flank,  while  a  body  of  200  spears 
stationed  in  the  woods  on  the  Yorkist  left  threw  itself  on  his  right. 
The  Yorkists  drove  the  ^temy  before  them,  and  taking  Somerset's 
original  position,  attacked  the  remaining  Lancastrians.  With  their 
Ktieat  largely  cut  off  by  the  Avon  at  their  rear,  the  Lancastrians 
were  at  the  mercy  of  Yorkist  tury.  Wenlock  in  the  centre  fell  a 
victim  to  Somerset's  anger  at  not  being  supported,'  Devon,  in 
command  of  the  left,  was  slain.      Margaret's  son  Edward  was 

^Arrival  of  Edward,  i8-ai;  Wukworth,  15-17. 

'ilmml  ^  Edward,  aa-aj ;  Warkwocth,  17. 

*Tbe  Doke,  siftet  rejoining  ibe  nuUn  body,  ilew  Wenlock  with  bU  own  hand. 
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"  taken  and  slain,"  and  Bome  days  later  she  herself  was  captoted, 
and  Somerset  and  many  othere  were  taken  and  executed.  Tewkes- 
bury had  completed  what  Bamet  had  be^n,' 

Edward  was  now  in  complete  command  of  the  country,  save 
for  a  little  testlesness  in  the  North,  checked  by  Northumb^and's 
open  acceptance  of  the  Yorkist  victories,  and  for  an  attack  on 
London  from  the  South.  The  Bastard  of  Fauconbridge,  a  oiusiD 
and  supporter  of  Warwick,  sent  a  letter  on  May  8th  demanding  a 
passage  across  London  Bridge  to  liable  him  to  join  his  kinsman,  to 
which  answer  was  made  by  the  civic  authorities  that  Warwick  was 
dead,  and  more,  that  the  Lancastrian  cause  had  definitely  fallen  at 
Tewkesbury.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Londoners  knew  that 
they  were  quite  safe  in  refVising  to  admit  the  Bastard  within  their 
walls,  and  after  a  vain  assault,  be  and  his  men  dispersed.  But  the 
incident  reveals  how  carefully  the  cttiiens  watched  the  stru^^e 
in  which  they  did  not  participate,  for  on  May  9th  they  were  able 
to  give  a  list  of  those  killed  at  Tewkesbury  five  days  earlier, 
thanks  to  special  war  correspondents  sent  to  both  anniea*  Edward 
entered  London  on  May  21st,  and  next  morning  Henry's  dead  body 
was  exposed  to  view.  That  he  was  murdered  there  is  no  doubt, 
even  in  face  of  tbe  official  statement  that  the  ex-King  had  died 
"  of  pure  displeasure  and  melencoly,"  ■  but  the  report  that  Uie 
deed  was  done  by  Gloucester  is  probably  merely  a  story  inspired  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  Duke's  later  actions.  From  this  time  Edward's 
command  of  the  kingdom  was  never  seriously  threatened.  In  1472 
Archlnshop  Neville,  being  suspected  of  correspondence  with  exiled 
Lancastrians,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  Castle  of  Homes, 
near  Calais,  where  he  spent  all  but  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  hfe 
In  the  following  year  rumours  of  signs  and  portents  betokening 
war  were  reported  from  various  parts  o(  the  countr}',*  the  general 
uneasiness  was  complicated  by  a  visitation  of  plague,  and  one  Hogoo 
was  cast  into  the  Tower  for  setting  himself  up  as  the  prophet  of 
tribulation.'      But  nothing  worse  came  of  all  titeae  fears  than  a  de- 

■  The  beal  modem  account  of  the  camptugn  and  battle  it  by  Canon  Baietey  in 
Proceedings  of  Briatol  and  Gloocestenhire  Archaological  Socte^,  zzvi  173-193. 

'  Letten  in  ArchaoU^ia  CaniiatM,  xi,  359-363. 

■  A  riival  of  Edward,  38.  King  Henry's  bones  were  examined  in  theji  coSn  at 
Windsor  in  igii,  and  medica]  evidence  i*  laid  to  be  in  favour  of  bii  baring  died  ■ 
violent  death.     The  back  of  the  skull  waa  cniihed  and  there  waa  blood  in  the  hair. 

*  Watkworth,  ^4.  ■  Paitait  LilUri,  v.  179,  181, 
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scent  of  tbe  EWI  of  Oxford  on  the  southern  coast  in  May,  and  his 
seizure  of  St  Michael's  Mount  in  September.  In  February,  1474, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Eldward's   danger  lay  within  bis  own   house.      His  brother 
Gloucester  was  anxious  to  marry  Anne  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  the 
Kiug-maker  and  widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  Clarence,  who  counted  on  securing  the  whole  Neville 
inheritance.     The  latter  even  went  so  far  as  to  spirit  the  lady  away 
in  the   guise  of  a  kitchen  wench,  but  Gloucester  discovoed  her 
hiding-place,  and  the  two  brothers  fought  the  matter  out  before 
the    King  in   February,  147S.     At    length   Clarence  grudgingly 
agreed  that  Gloucester  "  may  weel  have  my  Ladye  hys  suster  in 
lawe,  butt  they  scball  parte  no  lyvelod,  as  he  seth  ". '    Edward  tried 
to  soothe  his  angry  brother  with  gifts,  but  the  great  question  of  the 
inheritance  was  still  unsettled.     In  November  it  was  reported  that 
"  the  Duke  off  Clarance  makyth  hym  bygge  in  that  he  kan,  schewyng 
as  he  wolde  but  dele  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  though  the 
King  was  doing  his  utmost  to  promote  concord.'     At  length  in 
1474  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  King-maker's  estates 
were  divided  between  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  while  their  un- 
fortunate mother-in-law  the  Countess  of  Warwick  was  deprived  of 
everything,  including  her  jointure.     Unfortunately  this  partial  de- 
feat did  not  deter  Clarence  &om  his  course  of  factiousness  and  dis- 
order.    After  tbe  death  of  his  wile  in  December,  1476,  his  sister 
Mai^aret,  who  ever  had  a  warm  comer  in  her  iheart  for  him,  sug- 
gested her  step-daughter  Mary,  h^reas  to  the  Buigundian  inherit- 
ance, as  his  second  wife,  and  it  was  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  put 
forward  her  brother  Lord  Riveis  in  opposition.     Both  suggestions 
were  opposed  by  Edward,'  who  also  probably  scented  an  intrigue  in 
a  suggestion  made  by  James  IIL  of  Scotland  that  Clarence  should 
marry  his  sister  Margaret.*    Considmng  himself  slighted  by  his 
brother,  the  Duke  seized  an  unfortunate  attendant  of  his  late 
wife,  and  dragging  her  off  to  Warwick,  used  his  influence  to  secure 
her  condemnation  for  having  compassed  the  murder  of  the  late 
Duchess  by  poison.     The  matter  was  complicated  by  tbe  arrest  of 
a  certain  John  Stacy  on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  and  his  confession  that 
one  Thomas  Burdet,  a  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Duke,  was  also 

>  Patton,  Ltlttn,  v.  I3S-I36 ;  Crtjrlamd  Cantin.,  557.    *  Pailai  LttUn,  v.  ig;. 
*CTOfUunt  ConHn.,  3C1.  •  Halliwetl, Lttttrs,  i.  147. 
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implicated.  Tie  two  men  were  tried  oad  executed  on  a  cliu^  of 
trying  to  procure  the  death  of  the  King  and  his  son  by  magic,  pre- 
sumabty  in  the  intereats  of  Clarence.'  It  may  be  that  this  pn>> 
■ecuticm  was  meant  by  Edward  as  a  warning  to  his  brother,  or  that 
the  trial  revealed  seditious  plans  conceived  by  Clarence  against  the 
King  and  his  heir.  At  any  rate  Clarence  took  the  proceedings  as 
a  personal  attack,  and  aj^ieared  before  the  Privy  Council  to  lodge 
a  protest  at  what  he  claimed  was  a  judicial  murder.  Edward  oould 
bmok  no  further  interference,  and  summoning  his  brother  to  hit 
presence,  had  him  arrested.  He  at  once  summoned  a  Pariiameot, 
before  iHiich  in  January,  1478,  he  laid  a  long  indictment  against  the 
Duke,  recounting  his  past  treacheries  which  had  been  forgiven,  his 
recent  action  in  discrediting  royal  justice,  his  allied  accusations 
of  bastardy  brought  against  the  King,  and  his  preparations  for  an 
immediate  rising.  Such  witnesses  as  were  called  behaved  more  like 
prosecutors  than  witnesses,  and  the  inevitable  bill  of  attunder 
having  been  passed,  a  specially  constituted  tribunal  condemned  the 
prisoner  to  death.*  We  have  no  method  of  testing  the  truth  of  the 
charges  thus  brought  forward,  but  it  is  a  strange  commentary  on 
the  age  that  such  a  double-dyed  traitor  should  have  enjoyed  im- 
munity BO  kmg,  and  that  a  chronicler  was  found  to  champion  him. 
Before  his  sentence  could  be  passed  he  was  dead.  I^  as  the  cnnent 
report  had  it,  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  it  was 
too  sweet  an  end  for  such  a  contemptible  life 

To  contemporaries  it  appeared  that  by  Clarence's  death  Edward 
had  set  the  coping-stone  an  absolute  despotism.  "  Many  peraont 
left  the  King  fully  penuaded  that  he  would  be  able  to  lord  it  over 
the  whole  kingdom  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  all  those  idols  being 
now  removed,  towards  the  faces  of  whom  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
ever  desirous  of  change,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  in  times 
past.  They  T^;arded  as  idols  of  this  d^cription  the  f^rl  of  War- 
wick, the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  any  other  great  person  then  in  the 
kingdom,  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  King's  intimacy." 
In  other  words,  Edward  refused  to  allow  the  "too  powerful  sub- 
ject " ;  he  would  not  tolerate  the  anarchy  which  the  events  of  recoit 
yean  bad  encouraged.    Seeing  that  Lancastrian  constitutionalisni 

>  Dtp.  Keeper'!  Rep.  iiL  App.  ii.  ai3-ai4 ;  CroyUmd  CMfw..  561- 
■CrtrrJaMd  Contim.,  561-563;  Rot  Pwl.,  vL  i93-t9S- 
*Cnylmd  CohUh.,  56a. 
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had  played  into  the  bands  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  be  tried  to 
establish  a  strong  despotism  such  as  the  Tudors  ultimately  achieved. 
Parliaments  wete  less  fi%quent  than  of  yore,  and  their  work  ex- 
tended little  beyond  the  granting  of  supplies.  It  was  probably  as 
troe  of  this  body  as  of  Convocation,  that  whataoever  the  King  de- 
nred  had  to  be  done.^  Such  l^fislation  as  was  passed  was  largely 
of  a  social  and  economic  character.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  time  were 
illustrated  by  a  prohibition  to  report  money  abroad,  save  for  the 
payotent  of  ransom  and  the  ^penses  incurred  by  ambassadors.  At 
the  same  time  legislation  of  a  more  permanent  character  forbade  the 
sale  of  golden  articles  which  did  not  reach  an  18-carat  standard,  or 
of  silver  under  the  currency  standard,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
last  should  bear  the  hall-mark  of  the  crowned  Leopard's  head.  The 
jurisdiction  of  Piepowder  courts  was  limited  strictly  in  time  and 
place  to  the  fair  for  which  each  was  constituted,  and  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  comparatively  new  industry  of  tile-making. 
Still  more  interesting  was  the  dislike  of  time-saving  machinery, 
evidoiced  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  a  newly  invented  fulling- 
mill,  which  would  "  ftille  and  thikke  "  more  caps  in  one  day  than 
fourscore  men  working  "  by  hand  and  fote".  Previous  sumptuary 
legislation  was  re-enacted  in  the  interests  of  home  manufacture,  as 
dress  had  become  "more  inordynate,  excessive  and  onteragious" 
than  ever.* 

Edward  was  his  own  master  and  kept  the  management  of  the 
kingdom  entirely  in  his  own  handa  Nothing  was  too  small  for  him 
to  commit  to  memory,  and  he  showed  a  wide  knowledge  of  local 
detaU  whenever  he  went  up  and  down  his  kingdom.*  He  had  always 
chosen  his  own  fiiends,  who  were  now  selected  more  from  the  middle 
class  than  from  the  old  aristocracy  that  wrought  such  trouble  to 
England.  Tlius  when  hunting  at  Waltham  he  would  invite  the 
Mayor  and  certain  citizens  of  London  to  join  him  in  his  sport,  and 
provide  them  with  an  elaborate  feast  laid  in  a  "  plesaunt  logge  of 
grene  bowhis,"  where  they  partook  of  "aswell  seasoned  mete  as 
it  had  been  dressed  in  a  stondyng  place,"  together  with  "  wyne 
cowched,  reed,  whyte,  and  claret  whereof  they  had  good  plentye  ".* 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  a  strong  hand  on  the  nobility,  and  did  not 

I  CnyloKd  Cimtin.,  563. 

'  Rot.  Pail.,  vi.  187-100,  330-331 ;  Sutaict,  ii.  457-47^ 

*Cfiyland  Cmtw.,  564.  *Chrom.  ofLcndm,  1S9. 
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heaitate  to  order  the  Ear]  of  Pembroke  to  adopt  the  title  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  to  exchange  hiB  lordships  of  Tenby  and  Pembroke  for 
lands  in  Somerset  and  Dorset,  where  there  would  be  no  tradition 
of  loyalt;  to  the  Herbert  family.  His  most  trustworthy  servants 
were  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  as  keepers  of  castles,  manors, 
forests,  and  parks,  so  that  all  who  threatened  the  stability  of  his 
government  might  be  apprehended  at  once.'  His  justice  was  stern 
but  not  revengeful :  even  his  own  servants  were  sacrificed  if  neces- 
sary, and  this  alone  helped  him  to  retain  his  hold  over  the  conntry 
when  men  began  to  grumble  at  "  the  unfair  management  of  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  such  quantities  of 
treasure  being  abstracted  from  the  coffers  of  each  ".  Edward,  like 
Henry  VII.  later,  realised  that  to  be  strong  he  must  be  wealthy. 
To  this  end  he  furbished  up  the  rusty  machinery  of  fiscal  adminis- 
tration. "Throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  he  appointed 
inspectors  of  the  customs,  men  of  remarkable  shrewdness,  but  too 
hard,  it  was  said,  upon  the  merchants."  He  seized  the  revenues  of 
vacant  prelacies,  "  which  according  to  Magna  Carta  could  not  be 
sold,"  and  obliged  "  the  newly  appointed  bi^ops  to  redeem  then  at 
a  price  ".  "  He  also  examined  Uie  registers  and  rolls  of  Chancery, 
and  from  those  whom  he  found  to  have  seised  estates  without 
establishing  their  rights  by  legal  procew  he  exacted  heavy  fines,  by 
way  of  return  for  the  rents  which  they  had  received"  By  these 
and  similar  methods,  such  as  could  not  be  conceived  by  any  inex- 
perienced person,  did  he  fill  his  treasury.*  He  signalised  his  restora- 
tion by  appointing  commissioners  to  try  all  who  had  been  implicated 
with  the  Bastard  of  Fauconbridge  in  attacking  London,  with 
instructions  to  fine  rather  than  hang.  Accordingly  they  *'satt 
uppone  olle  Kent,  Sussex  and  Essex  that  were  at  the  Blakhethe, 
and  uppone  many  othere  that  were  not  there ;  for  some  manne 
payed  CC  marke,  some  a  C  pownde,  and  some  more  and  some  lene, 
so  that  it  coste  the  porest  manne  VIIs  whiche  was  not  worthe  so 
myche,  but  was  fayne  to  selle  such  clothinge  as  thei  hade,  and 
borowede  the  remanent,  and  laborede  for  it  atlyrwarde ;  and  so  the 
Kynge  hade  out  of  Kent  myche  goode  and  lytelle  luff".'  FurtfaN, 
forced  loans  were  levied  during  1471-1472  from  the  bishops,  knights, 
and  merchants  for  large  sums,  which  were  only  repaid  in  one  or 
two  instances.  These  were  to  alt  intents  the  same  as  the  "  bene- 
>  CrorJanf  CoMtid.,  j6l.  *  Ibid.,  S59-  ■  Waikvroith,  aa. 
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volences"  of  a  later  [leriod  of  the  reign,  described  as  a  "new  and 
unheard  of  impost — that  every  man  diould  give  by  way  of  bene- 
volence that  which  he  wished,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
give".*  In  1474,  wrote  a  Londoner,  "the  Kyng  called  before  hym 
the  Mayr  and  severally  the  Aldermen,  and  by  fair  meanes  cawsid 
theym  to  gyve  hym  a  certayn  money  toward  his  viage  in  to  SVaunce 
.  .  .  And  so  in  like  wyse  he  sent  for  all  the  tbryfty  Comoners  of 
the  Cite  .  .  .  And  after  this  he  went  and  sent  aboif  te  all  the  land, 
whereby  be  Raysed  mocbe  good ;  and  this  was  called  a  Benyvdence".^ 
It  was  an  arbitrary  system,  and  it  meant,  if  practised  with  consist- 
eocy,  the  death  of  all  parliamentary  powers :  but  it  was  probably  a 
far  more  equitable  system  than  any  parliamentary  tax  could  be,  as 
many  escaped  with  small  or  no  contributions  to  ordinary  subsidies.* 
To  enrich  himself  the  King  was  not  too  proud  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  merchants  himselt  "  Having  procured  merchant  ships,  he 
put  oo  board  of  them  the  finest  wools,  cloths,  tin,  and  other  produc- 
tions «f  the  kingdom,  and,  like  one  of  those  who  live  by  trade,  did 
exchange  merchandise  for  merchandise  by  means  of  his  agents  both 
among  Italians  and  Greeks."*  Despite  the  splendour  of  his  Court 
and  his  delight  in  costly  trappings,  he  was  the  first  English  King 
for  many  a  long  year  to  die  free  of  debt. 

Edward's  financial  policy  was  that  of  the  carefiil  and  not  over- 
principled  merchant,  and  some  said  that  these  same  qualities  ap- 
peared in  his  foreign  policy.  From  the  first  days  of  the  restoration 
he  showed  a  desire  to  revenge  himself  on  France  for  the  support 
given  to  Warwick,  though  a  short  truce  was  signed  for  the  time 
being.  Every  possible  step  was  taken  to  strengthen  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  powers,  such  as  Castile,  Portugal,  Brittany,  and 
above  all  Burgundy,  who  had  given  valuable  help  in  time  of  need. 
With  Scotland  negotiations  brought  about  an  amicable  settlement 
of  difficulties  regarding  the  infringement  of  the  truce  between  the 
two  countries.  Friendship  was  also  sought  with  the  Hanseatic 
League,  that  confederation  of  North  German  towns  which  was  still 
a  power  to  be  counted  with  in  Europe.  Quarrels  between  the 
English  and  Hansa  merchants  had  been  frequent  in  the  past,  but 
disagreements  dating  from  1468  were  removed  in  1473.  Moreover, 
the   League  secured  the  confirmation  of  all  its  past  privileges, 

*Chrmu.  ef  London,  tS6. 
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which  in  certain  instances  placed  its  members  in  a  more  favoured 
position  as  to  the  custom  duties  than  even  native  traders.  In  ad- 
dition it  received  a  definite  grant  of  the  Steel  Yard,  as  its  depot 
in  London,  and  similar  places  at  Lynn  and  Boston,  all  concessions 
which  must  have  tried  the  loyalty  of  the  King's  commercial  subjects 
to  the  utmost* 

It  was  in  the  ParliameDt  of  1472  that  the  earliest  definite 
announcement  was  made  of  the  King's  intention  to  invade  France, 
and  money  was  granted  for  the  purpose.  Again  in  1474  the 
Commons  were  coerced  into  voting  more  money,  and  to  add  to  this 
again  in  the  following  year.  By  1476  Edward  was  ready  to  begin 
hostilities,  but  "  Things  go  slowly  in  England,"  wrote  Commines, 
"  for  the  King  cannot  undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  assem- 
bling his  Parliament  .  .  .  for  there  are  no  aids  raised  in  England 
save  for  expeditions  to  France  or  Scotland  or  auch-Hke  expenses, 
and  right  willingly  and  liberally  do  they  grant  them,  especially  for 
a  French  expedition."  ^  Already  small  forces  had  been  put  in  com- 
mission to  help  Burgundy  and  Brittany  against  their  overlord,  and 
a  definite  offensive  alliance  had  been  signed  between  Edward  and 
Charles,  when  during  May  and  June,  1476,  the  English  army  was 
conveyed  to  Calais,  From  the  first  Edward  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment The  Duke  of  Brittany  showed  no  signs  of  moviog,  and 
all  Burgundy's  wiles  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his  army  had 
been  rendered  totally  useless  by  bis  recent  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Neuss.  There  were  many  in  the  English  host  who  clamoured  to 
return,  but  Edward  held  on  bis  way  through  Burgundian  territory, 
where  his  army  was  more  than  coldly  received.  Some  of  the  Ehig- 
lish  managed  to  get  a  menage  through  to  Louis,  suggesting  that 
he  should  offer  terms,  and  Edward  ultimately  consented  to  accept 
the  sum  of  75,000  crowns  down,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000 
crowns  from  the  French,  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of 
friendship  for  seven  years,  to  be  cemented  by  a  marriage  between 
one  of  his  daughters  and  the  Dauphin.  An  amicable  meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  two  Kings  at  Picquigny,  after  which  Edward 
retired  to  Calais  and  thence  to  England.  Sir  John  Paston  probably 
voiced  the  feeling  of  many  when  he  wrote  from  Calais  to  his  mother 

'ChroHJ.  of  tondim,  rSo;   Foedera,  xi.   739-740,   765-767,   779-782,  793-803; 
Rot.  Pail.,  vi.  G5.69, 123.134. 
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"  bleaeyd  be  God,  th^  wyage  of  the  Kynges  is  fyiuBhed  for  thys 
tyine,"  >  but  Gloucester  and  many  others  bad  oetentatioualy  absented 
themselves  from  the  meeting  at  Picquigny  tosbow  their  disapproraL* 
There  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  Edward  had  sold  the  countiys 
honour  for  a  pension :  but  the  nation  might  well  have  acknowledged 
gratefiiUj  that  the  absurd  Plantagenet  claims  to  the  French 
throne  had  been  tacitly  set  aside,  and  the  English  coast  secured 
against  French  attack.  If  some  grumbled,  it  was  because  they  did 
not  understand  so  well  as  Edward  that  commercialism  was  rapidly 
ousting  chivalry  from  the  domain  of  international  politics. 

Edward's  later  foreign  policy  was  not  successful.  So  far  as  the 
Continent  was  concerned  tiie  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed 
by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  January,  14T7.  Louis  XI. 
immediately  seized  certain  Burgundian  territories,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  his  desire  to  get  Charles's  heiress  for  a  brid^;rtiom  of  his 
own  choosing  by  her  marriage  to  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans, 
,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  a  match  which  Edward  en- 
couTsged.  Louis  and  Maximilian  now  found  themselves  in  bitter 
rivalry,  and  both  were  eager  for  Edward's  assistance  ;  but  the 
English  King  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation,  and  in 
1482  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  two  rivals  in  alliance 
and  a  repudiation  by  France  of  her  obligation  to  pay  tribute.  The 
declining  years  of  Edward's  retgn  also  witnessed  a  renewal  of  dis- 
agreement with  Scotland,  provoked  perhaps  by  a  desire  to  recover 
Berwick.  In  1479  we  find  him  sending  a  mission  to  treat  with  the 
Scottish  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  in  London 
a  herald  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  was  a  constant  danger  to  the 
peace  of  that  realm.*  In  May,  1480,  the  appointment  of  Gloucester 
to  command  an  army  to  repel  a  possible  incursion  from  Scotland 
marked  the  definite  banning  of  a  warlike  policy,  and  in  June  the 
S(»>ts  crossed  the  Border,  and  i^in  in  September.  In  March,  1481, 
men  were  raised  in  the  northern  counties  for  a  "  viage  into  Scotland  " ; 
the  Scots  were  also  mobilised,  and  in  May  Edward  explained  to 
the  Pope  that  he  was  about  to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland  to 
punish  his  "  perfidious  neighbours  "  who  had  provoked  him  to  arm.* 
Of  course  James  III.  declared  that  it  was  the  English,  not  he,  who 
had  provoked  the  war.     In  1482  Edward  went  so  far  as  to  acknow- 

'  Potion  Lttltrt,  v.  337.  ■  Commines,  i.  31^330. 
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ledge  James's  exiled  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  as  King  of  the 
Scots,  in  return  for  a  recognition  of  English  suseraioty  and  the 
surrender  of  Berwick  and  other  pUces.  Gloucester  was  again 
appointed  to  command  an  army  of  invasion,  which  reached  York 
about  July,'  and  after  a  six  weeks'  campaign  recaptured  Berwick, 
the  last  event  of  note  in  the  reign,  for  on  April  9tb,  1483,  the 
King  died. 

E^dward  had\done  a  great  work.  Coming  to  the  throne  as  the 
mere  nominee  of  a  faction,  he  had  fought  hard  for  the  mastery,  and 
despite  reverses,  he  had  managed  to  restore  the  majesty  of  the 
Crown,  and  thereby  reduce  the  country  to  order.  England  in  his 
latter  days  was  not  perhaps  the  home  of  quiet,  but  at  least  it 
could  be  said  of  him  that  "  he  i^peared  to  he  dreaded  by  all  his 
subjects,  while  himself  feared  no  man  ".'  Not  for  the  first  time  in 
English  htstoiy  a  King's  selfishness  had  proved  the  salvation  of  his 
people. 

Unfortunately  the  stem  rule  established  by  Edward  IV.  could 
not  becarriedonbyhis  twelve  year  old  sou  and  heir  Edward  V.,  and 
the  rivalries,  suppressed  for  a  time,  broke  forth  with  increased 
vigour.  Even  before  Edward  IV.'s  death  there  had  been  signs  of  a 
growing  opposition  to  the  Wydeviles,  who,  strong  in  brains  if  not 
in  actual  power,  were  led  by  the  Queen,  her  brother  Lord  Rivers, 
and  her  son  "Diomas  Grey,  Marquisof  Dorset  Grasping  and  uncon- 
ciiiatory,  they  were  immaisety  unpopular,  partly  because  they  were 
upstarts,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  showed  an  interest  tn  intellec- 
tual matters.  Justas  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  wassuspect  as  a 
patron  of  Renaissance  scholars,  so  was  Rivers  worse  than  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  nobility  as  a  poet  whose  work  was 
printed  by  Caxton.'  The  very  first  Council  of  Edward  V.'s  reign 
was  the  scene  of  a  struggle  between  the  Wydeviles  and  their 
opponents,  both  sides  being  Yorkist  but  none  the  less  hostile. 
The  matter  in  dispute  was  the  size  of  the  retinue  which  should  accom- 
pany the  new  King  when  he  came  up  to  London,  as  his  "  govemour  " 
was  Rivers,  and  his  household  largely  chosen  from  members  of  the 
Queen's  family.  Lord  Hastings,  a  faithful  follower  of  Edward  IV., 
declared  he  would  retire  to  Calais,  of  which  he  was  governor,  if 
a  moderate  retinue  were  not  insisted  on,  a  sinister  threat  in  view  of 

'  Yori  Rtatrds,  128-133.  •  Crojland  Contin.,  56a. 
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the  part  Cdlais  had  played  Id  the  past,  but  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  write  to  her  son  suggesting  a  retinue  of  not  more  than 
3000,  a  number  acceptable  to  Hastings,  who  believed  that  his 
friends  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  could  muster  an  equal  number.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  opposition  to  the  Wydeviles  centred  from 
the  first  in  Gloucester,  who  was  at  the  time  absent  in  the  North. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  fathom  the  true  character  of  thb  in- 
scrutable  man.  During  Edward  IV. 's  reign  his  conduct  had  been 
straightforward  and  honourabl&  Disliking  the  Treaty  of  Picqui- 
gny,  be  had  not  made  that  an  excuse  for  intrigues,  and  his  quarrel 
with  Clarence  was  not  of  his  own  seeking.  Of  late  he  had  been 
building  up  a  reputation  as  a  soldier  in  the  campaigns  against  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  North  he  commanded  considerable  influence, 
so  much  so  that  in  York  taverns  they  discussed  the  prospects  of 
candidates  for  the  mayoralty  in  relation  to  his  wishes.*  It  may 
be  that  Edward  IV.  had  had  some  misgivings  of  his  brother  latterly, 
for  in  November,  1482,  he  had  taken  from  him  the  oflice  of  Con- 
stable ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
desired  to  transfer  the  care  of  his  heir  from  Rivers  to  tlm  self-same 
brother.*  Gloucester's  6rst  actions  on  hearing  of  Edward  IV.'s 
death  were  strictly  correct  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  Queen  to 
assure  her  of  his  loyalty  to  her  son,  and  attended  a  Requiem  Mass 
for  the  dead  at  York,  after  which  he  swore  allegiance  to  his  new 
sovereign  and  exacted  similar  oaths  from  the  nobility  present. 
Loyalty  to  his  nephew  and  hostility  to  the  Wydevile  party  were 
not  incompatible,  and  Gloucester  was  doubtless  already  determined 
to  assert  himself  as  the  power  behind  the  throne.  As  he  journeyed 
southwards  be  met  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  hitherto  incon- 
spicuous peer,  who  had  married  the  Queen's  sister,  and  might  there- 
fore have  been  suspected  of  Wydevile  sympathies.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  come  to  some  understanding  with  Gloucester,  for 
at  once  he  proceeded  to  help  him  in  his  plans  to  get  the  King  into 
his  power.  To  Northampton  also  came  Rivers  and  his  half-brother 
Sir  Ridtard  Grey  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gloucester,  they  also 
beuig  on  their  way  to  London  as  escort  to  Edward  V.,  whom  they 

^CroyUmd  Cok&k.,  $64-563;   GraniM  of  Edward  V.,  pp.  viUviii.;   Ckroiu,  of 
LmJm,  189-190. 
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bad  left  resting  at  Stony  Stratford.  Next  morning  all  four  mag- 
nates rode  to  join  the  King,  but  on  the  way  Rivers  and  Grey  were 
arrested,  and  though  every  respect  was  shown  the  King,  his  mater- 
nal relatives  were  removed  from  his  entourage,  Rivers  and  Giej 
heing  sent  prisoners  to  the  North.  When  the  news  reached  Lon- 
don, the  Queen  fled  to  sanctuary  at  Westminster  with  her  remain- 
ing cbildrai,  and  the  two  sides  began  to  muster  their  forces,  the 
Wydeviles  at  Westminster,  and  the  friends  of  Gloucester  Found 
Hastings  in  the  city.'  It  seems  very  probable  that  Gloucester  was 
here  acting  on  a  pre-conceived  plan,  that  Hastings,  Buckingham, 
and  himself  had  arranged  the  matter  before  the  late  King's  death, 
which  may  explain  why  Hastings  at  once  took  exception  to  the 
King  being  accompaniol  to  London  by  a  targe  retinue. 

On  May  4th  Gloucester  and  the  King  entered  London,  being 
met  with  due  solemnity  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who  ootioed 
that  the  former  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  public  opinion 
began  to  show  itself  decidedly  against  the  Wydeviles,  e^>e(na]ly 
when  it  was  declared  that  in  their  captured  baggage  were  found 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  accoutrements  of  war,  evidence,  it  was 
believed,  of  their  desire  to  obtain  the  government  by  a  coup 
d'Oat.  Gloucester's  first  action  was  to  get  himself  appointed 
Protector,  and  forthwith  he  placed  his  friends  in  the  diief  <^co 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  command  of  the  royal  casUes.  But  Dorset 
and  Sir  Edward  Wydevile  were  at  sea,  assuming  a  threatening 
attitude  with  certain  ships  they  had  collected,  and  there  was  great 
tension  between  the  two  parties  in  London.  On  June  10,  or  11th, 
Gloucester  wrote  to  Lord  Neville  of  the  Westmorland  House  and 
to  his  friend  the  Mayor  of  York  for  military  assistance,  "  ayanst 
the  Quiene,  hir  blode  adherentts  and  affinitie,  which  have  entended, 
an  daly  doith  intend  to  murder  and  utterly  distroy  us  and  our 
cousyn  the  due  of  Bukkyngham,  and  the  old  royall  blode  of  this 
realme  ".*  Subsequent  events  suggest  that  this  marks  the  time 
when  Richard  determined  to  seize  the  throne,  and  that  his  allusion 
to  the  "  blood  royal,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Queen's  "  blode  ad- 
herentts," foreshadowed  his  assertion  that  Edward  V.  was  no  true 
son  of  Edward  IV.    To  this  end  he  proceeded  to  remove  those 

^Croyltmd  ConHn.,  565-566;  Palydort  Vtrgil,  174-175;  Cknm.  if  Lomdat, 
190. 
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who  might  stand  in  his  way,  prominent  among  whom  was  Hast- 
ings, who  may  have  been  growing  uneasy  at  the  turn  of  events. 
On  June  18Ui  he  entered  the  chamber  in  the  Tower  where  a 
portion  of  the  Council  was  sitting,  and  ordered  Hastings  to  im- 
mediate execution  on  a  charge  of  plotting  against  him.  Three 
days  later  the  t^een  was  frightened  or  cajoled  into  smrendering  her 
younger  son  Richard,  who  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  whither  hia 
brother  Edward  had  been  sent  some  weeks  earlier.'  Everything 
was  now  ready  for  the  usurpation  of  the  throne.  On  Sunday,  June 
SSnd,  a  certain  Doctor  Shaw  was  put  up  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross 
"  that  Kyng  Edworde's  children  wer  not  ryghtfiil  enheritours  unto 
the  crowne,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Glowcetir's  title  was  bettir  than 
thers  ".  Two  days  later  Buckingham  suggested  to  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Guildhall  that  Gloucester  diould  be  called  on  to  assume  the 
Crown.'  If  we  can  believe  a  later  writer,  the  citizens  manifiested 
a  profound  apathy  in  face  of  this  propaganda.  At  Paul's  Cross 
on  Sunday  it  had  been  arranged  Uiat  Gloucester  should  appear 
amongst  the  crowd  just  as  Shaw  reached  the  climax  of  his  sermon, 
BO  that  the  people  might  be  swept  away  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
acclum  Richard  king.  But  the  Duke  missed  his  cue,  and  the 
crowd  watched  him  come  and  go  in  dead  silence.  Buckingham's 
speech  on  the  Tuesday  was  similarly  received,  till  some  Yorkist 
retainers  were  drafted  into  the  back  of  the  ball  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"  King  Richard  ".'  Hie  average  Englishman  was  quite  willing  to 
assent  to  any  revolution,  but  without  enthusiasm.  He  understood 
the  dangers  of  a  nunority,  and  accepted  as  a  Intimate  argument 
the  armed  men  already  mustered  by  the  Protector,  and  the  still 
greater  number  expected  shortly. 

Though  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  June  26th, 
the  summons  had  been  cancelled,  and  it  was  an  informal  Convention 
that  met  m  the  a|^ointed  day  and  drew  up  a  petition  asking 
Ridiard  to  assume  the  Crown.  So  far  as  legitimate  succession  was 
concerned,  it  asserted  that  Edward's  marriage  was  invalid,  thanks  to 
a  pre4»ntract  in  his  early  youth  to  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  based  its  action  on 
the  despotism  of  the  late  King,  whereby  "  the  ordre  of  all  poletique 

'  Bxctrfia  Hiitorita,  16-17  '<  Croyland  Conttn.,  566. 
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rule  was  perverted,  the  Lawes  of  Grod  tuid  of  God's  Churdi,  and 
also  the  Lawes  of  Nature  and  of  Englond,  and  also  the  laudable 
customes  and  Liberties  of  the  same  "  were  "  broken,  subverted  and 
contempned  .  .  .  soo  that  this  Land  was  ruled  b;  selfewill  and 
pleasure  ".  Finally  it  emphasised  the  fact  that  Richard  was  called 
on  to  reign  both  by  rightful  successioa  and  by  tbe  election  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm. '  Richard  and  his  advisers  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
error  of  judgment  in  thus  allowing  discredit  to  be  thrown  on  Edward 
IV.'8atrotiggovemtnent,andinsubecribingto  this  reversion  to  Lan- 
castrian constitutionalbm.  It  was  a  course  which>muat  almost  in- 
evitably drive  tbe  nation  back  into  anarchy,  and  reveals  Richard 
not  as  a  Yorkist  6ghting  for  his  House,  but  as  an  adventurer 
decked  in  a  parti-coloured  garment  of  Yorkist  claims  and  Lan- 
castrian tradition. 

Richard  III,  assumed  the  Crown  on  June  26th,  and  from  that 
day  to  his  death  on  Bosworth  Field,  a  period  of  just  over  two 
years,  he  knew  no  peace.  Soon  after  his  splendid  coronation  "  he 
tyll  in  great  hatrede  of  the  more  partye  of  the  nobles  of  bis  tealme, 
insomiKhe  that  suclie  as  before  louyd  and  praysed  hym,  and 
wolde  haue  iuparted  lyfe  and  good  with  hym  if  he  had  remayned 
styll  aa  [Hvtectoure,  now  murmuryd  and  gnidgyd  agayne  hym 
in  suche  wyse,  that  fewe  or  none  fauouryd  bis  partye,  except  it 
were  for  drede  or  for  the  great  g3rftes  that  they  receyuyd  of  hym 
By  meane  whereof  he  wanne  dyuers  to  folowe  his  mynde,  tbe 
whiche  after  deceyued  hym."  *  The  most  notable  instance  of  his 
desertion  by  erstwhile  friends  occurred  within  three  months  ttf  the 
coronation.  At  that  ceremony  none  had  been  more  splendidly 
arrayed  than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  pooed  as  a  second 
King-maker;'  on  October  11th  tbe  King  was  asking  for  "men 
defensibley  arraied  on  horsbak,"  since  "the  due  of  Bukingham 
traiterously  is  turned  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  duete  of  hys  lig- 
eance  ".*  Richard  had  some  reason  to  describe  his  recent  friend  as 
one  "  that  hadde  best  cawse  to  be  trewe  .  .  .  the  most  untrewe 
creatur  lyvyng.  .  .  .  Tber  was  never  false  traytor  better  purvayde 
for." '  Well  rewarded  for  bis  services,  be  could  not  put  Riduml's 
cruelty  fwward  as  an  excuse  for  his  treachery,  since  he  had  raised 
no  protest  at  the  execution  of  Hastings,  or  later  of  Rivers  and 
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Grey.  Nor  could  he  complain  of  oppresaive  government,  for 
Richard  had  not  only  refused  the  ofier  of  benevolences  in  several 
instances,  but  had  remitted  certain  dues  to  the  city  of  York. 
"  On  my  trouth,"  wrote  the  BishopofSt.  David's,  "I  lykyd  never  tiie 
condicions  of  ony  prince  so  wel  as  his ;  God  hathe  sent  hym  to  us 
for  the  wele  of  us  al." '  With  Buckingham  it  was  the  case  of  the 
King-maker  over  again.  His  loyalty  having  been  undermined  by 
the  subtle  conversation  of  John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  prisoner 
since  the  Hastings  affair  and  lately  in  his  charge,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  co-operate  when  sedition  was  organised  by'those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  take  sanctuary  in  London  and  the  men  of  the 
Kentish  Weald.  With  the  avowed  object  of  liberating  the  two 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  the  movement  soon  spread  through  all  the 
southern  shires,  and  it  was  then  that  Buckingham  was  proclaimed 
its  leader. 

When  it  was  rumoured  that  the  young  prisoners  were  both 
dead,*  the  insurgents  prepared  to  proclaim  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond 
king,  and  to  strengthen  his  claim  by  marrying  him  to  the  Princess 
EUizabeth.  Money  was  sent  over  by  Richmond's  mother,  the  Lady 
Margaret,  communication  was  established  with  the  es-Queen, 
though  guards  were  posted  at  every  approach  to  the  Westminster 
sanctuary,  and  a  conjuration  of  considerable  magnitude  was  set  on 
foot.  Richmond  had  long  since  be^i  considered  a  danger  to  the 
Yorkist  dynasty.  Through  his  mother  he  was  heir  to  the  Beau- 
fort claims  to  the  throne,  since  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  who  died  in  1444.  From  his  father  he  inherited  the 
Richmond  Earldom,  and  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  House  of 
Valois  through  his  gTaodmother,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
thus  the  representative  of  Lancastrian  claims  to  the  throne,  and  ai 
such  Edwiu^  IV.  had  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  secure  his 
person  from  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  found 
an  asylum.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  plot  developed  too 
quickly  for  Richmond  to  co-operate  effectively.  When  he  arrived 
off  Plymouth  he  found  that  Richard's  promptitude,  combined  with 
the  heavy  rain  which  had  swollen  the  Severn,  had  prevented  the 
junction  of  the  forces  Buckingham  had  raised  at  Brecon  with  the 
insurants  in   the  south-west     The  whole   movement  collapsed, 

>  CkrUI  Ckurch  IMtert  (Caimkn  Soc,  1S77),  4^- 
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Buckingham,  fleeing  for  safetj,  was  delivered  up  to  the  King  be 
had  deserted  and  suffered  a  traitor's  death.  But  Richard's  position 
was  rudely  sh^ai.  It  was  dow  known  that  he  had  had  liis  two 
nephews  murdered  in  the  Towo'  "  for  whiche  cause  he  lost  the  hertes 
of  the  people  ".*  Whether  it  was  a  cold-blooded  deed,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  which  induced  Turkish  Sultans  to  murder  their  relatives 
in  batches,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  decision,  taken 
when  rebels  talked  of  releasing  the  boys,  the  "  deth  of  the  Inno- 
centes,"  *  together  with  the  Buckingham  insurrection!,  marked  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  reign. 

Even  if,  as  seems  probable,  Richard  had  at  first  intended  to 
reform  abuses  and  introduce  more  effective  government,  now  hia 
one  aim  was  to  hold  that  which  be  had  seised.  However,  the  Par- 
liament of  January,  1484,  was  allowed  to  concern  itself  with  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  foreshadow  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  and  above  all  condemn  the  "  newe  and  unlawfiill  invencion  " 
of  Benevolences.'  But  all  this  was  obviously  a  bid  for  popularity, 
for  the  nation's  apathy  with  regard  to  the  quarrels  of  princes  was 
giving  place  to  an  intense  desire  for  good  and  substantial  govern- 
ment l^e  very  fact  that  Richard  was  not  so  strongly  established 
as  he  had  seemed  to  be  struck  his  death-knell.  DisaSectim  was 
still  rampant,  and  the  King's  linancisJ  position  had  been  weakened 
by  the  late  revolt*  In  vain  he  made  a  bold  bid  for  I^ncastrian 
support  by  translating  the  remains  of  Henry  VI.  to  Windsor,  in 
vain  he  showered  favours  on  those  whose  opposition  he  feared,  in 
vain  he  induced  Queen  Elisabeth  to  come  out  of  sanctuary  with 
her  daughters  and  thus  give  a  certain  sanction  to  his  position,  in 
vain  he  provoked  a  conflict  with  Scotland,  in  that  ever-foolish  hope 
that  a  war  might  pull  the  nation  tt^ther.  Seditious  talk  was  in 
the  air,  and  a  certain  William  Collingbourne  paid  with  his  life  for 
circulating  the  couplet : — 

The  catte,  the  ratte,  an  Lovell  out  dogge 
Rulyth  ill  Englande  under  a  hogge. 

"The  whiche  was  roent  that  Catisby,  Ratclyffe  and  the  lorde 
Lovell  ruled  the  lande  under  the  Kynge,  which  bare  the  wbyte 
bore  for  his  conysaunce  ".'     In  desperation,  it  is  said,  Richard  con* 

'  Chnmt,  ofLondim,  191.        *i 
*  Croj/land  ConHn.,  570, 
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templated  an  incestuous  marriage  with  bis  niece  Elizabeth,  to  avert 
ber  suggested  union  with  Richmond.  At  the  Christmas  festivities 
of  1484,  the  lady  appeared  "arrajred  like  a  second  queen,"  and 
men  began  to  whisper  darkly  that  the  King  was  preparing  to  put 
away  bis  wife  to  be  able  to  marry  ber.  When  Queen  Anne  died 
in  March,  portents  in  the  heavens  seemed  to  accuse  her  husband  of 
poisoning  her,  and  public  opinion  was  such  that  in  April  Richard 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  "  &lse  and  aUiominable  langage  and  lyes  " 
which  were  being  circulated  about  him.*  Asa  last  desperate  effort 
he  began  to  scatter  bribes  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  this 
only  injured  him  the  more,  for  the  money  had  to  be  raised  by 
forced  loans,  which  though  tbey  were  not  technically  Benevolences, 
contravened  the  recent  statute  in  spirit,  and  alienated  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  nation  yet  more. 

Richmond's  time  was  coming.  From  the  first  Richard  'bad 
tried  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  withdraw  bis  assistance 
irom  the  English  refugees,  and  bad  'found  him  ready  enough  with 
fair  words,  but  so  far  as  Richmond  was  concerned  cmly  anxious  to 
use  him  as  a  lever  to  obtain  English  help  against  the  King  of 
France,  and  in  default  ready  to  provide  bim  with  money  to  join 
with  Buckingham.  When,  in  June,  1484,  Brittany  agreed  to  a 
truce  with  England,  Ricbmond  turned  to  Charles  VIII.,  the  new 
King  of  France,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  permission  to  raise  SOOO  men  in  Normandy,  who  turned 
out  to  be  mainly  ragamuffins.^  Feverish  precautions  against  in- 
vasion were  taken  in  England  during  the  last  days  of  1484,  as 
seditious  reports  were  being  circulated  at  the  instigation  of  "  our 
ancyent  enemyes  of  ffrance".'  Executions  for  treason  became 
frequent,  but  Richard  was  powerless  to  control  his  officials,  for  the 
Earl  of  Onford  was  allowed  to  escape  irom  confinement  at  Hames 
Castle,  near  Calais,  and  join  Richmond.  On  June  S8rd  Richard 
issued  a  biting  attack  on  "  Henry  1^-dder  "  and  bis  friends,  fiom 
which  it  is  clear  that  invasion  was  hourly  expected,  and  probably 
before  this  the  said  Henry  had  formally  announced  his  intention  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  Crown  by  force  of  arms.*  E^rly  in  August  it 
was  announced  that  "  the  Kyngs  enmysae  be  aland  "  ;  ^  indeed  tbey 

'  CToylamd  Conlim.,  J73 ;  Fort  Rtcords,  3oS-aia 
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had  disembarked  near  MiUbrd  Haven  on  August  7th,  and  were 
daily  gaining  adherents  as  the;  marched  through  Wales  to  Shrews- 
bury. Richard  mustered  his  forces  at  Nottingham,  and  thence 
maiY^ing  through  Leicester,  pitched  his  camp  about  eight  miles 
From  the  last-named  town  in  the  direction  of  Merevate  Abbey. 
In  addition  to  the  two  forces  arrayed  against  one  another  then 
were  two  others  in  the  field,  led  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  respectively.  Lord  Stanley,  though  Richmond's  stepfather, 
dared  not  declare  himself  openly  against  Richard,  for  bis  son  Lord 
Strange  was  in  the  King's  bands,  but  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  invaders.  When  day  broke  on  August  SSnd  both  sides 
uTged  him  to  join  them,  but  he  temporised,  and  only  disobedience 
to  Richard's  command  on  the  part  of  his  followers  saved  Lord 
Strange's  life.  Indeed  Richard's  men,  though  doublS  the  number 
of  their  opponents,  were  anything  but  enthusiastic  to  obey  their 
leader :  as  an  eyewitness  reported  later,  the  day  was  lost  "  through 
grete  treason  ".*  When  the  battle  commenced,  Northumberiand,  in 
command  of  the  right,  never  struck  a  blow,  and  when  Richard 
sought  to  win  or  lose  all  in  a  desperate  eSbrt  to  chai^  in  with 
his  centre  division,  it  was  the  intervention  of  Sir  William  Stanley 
that  finally  turned  the  day  against  him  and  drove  him  to  his 
death  fighting  fiercely  to  the  last.  Richmond  was  crowned  on  the 
battle-field  as  Henry  VII.  The  corpse  of  the  late  King,  thrown 
across  a  pack-horse,  was  carried  to  Leicester  and  buried  obscurely 
there,  '^rue  to  the  policy  that  they  had  followed  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  Londoners,  who  had  provided  Richard  with 
^2000  to  resist  the  "  rebels,"  now  sent  a  deputation  to  present 
Henry,  as  he  advanced  on  London,  with  a  gift  of  1000  marks.' 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  over. 

Thus  did  the  middle  age  in  England  close  down  on  the  field  of 
BoBworth.  During  the  days  of  Lancaster  and  York  the  blare  of 
martial  trumpets  and  the  turbulence  of  liveried  retuners  compelled 
the  average  citizen  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  unprincipled 
quarrels  of  the  great  The  glories  of  decadent  chivalry,  the  elabo- 
rate tournaments,  the  splendid  banquets  such  as  greeted  the  advent 
of  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  in  1467,  the  gilded  extravagmnce  of 

'  Tork  Recordt,  aiS. 
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the  Court,  seem  to  appear  ia  striking  contrast  to  a  people  harried 
by  war,  and  unable  to  follow  their  peaceful  avocations.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  wars  concerned  the  oobiltty 
and  gentry  far  more  than  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  as  a  foreign 
observer  put  it,  in  England  the  troubles  and  misfortunes  of  war 
fell  on  those  who  waged  it^  The  sacking  of  Ludlow  or  the  ravaging 
of  the  country  by  Margaret's  Moss-troopers  were  exceptional  event*, 
attributable  to  a  foreigner's  ignorance  of  the  rules  ofthe  English 
political  game.  Edward  IV.  was  fond  of  boasting  that  in  the  hour 
of  victory  he  ever  called  on  h»  men  to  spare  the  commons  and  slay 
the  lords,^  a  policy  which  was  to  strengthen  the  nation  as  a  whole 
in  the  end.  The  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York  were  tn  fact  a  drastic 
remedy  for  a  fell  disease.  The  health  of  the  body  politic  had  been 
threatened  by  the  growth  of  a  too  powerful  nohUity,  its  character 
undermined  by  the  evil  habita  engendned  by  campaigning  in 
France,  ita  wealth  increased  beyond  the  bounds  of  safety  by  tbe 
joining  together  of  large  inheritances  and  the  pickings  of  a  foreign 
war.  Iliat  this  nobility  should  spend  thirty  years  in  civil  strife,  till 
ita  manhood  was  slain  and  its  possessions  destroyed  or  forfeited, 
was  but  the  fighting  of  the  various  germs  within  the  body,  which 
ultimately  led  to  their  own  destruction  and  to  the  triumph  of  the 
patient's  healthy  constitution.  Doubtless  the  body  politic  was  on 
many  occasions  within  measureahle  distance  of  annihilation :  there 
were  times  when  it  appeared  as  if  the  disease  might  shatter  its 
general  health  beyond  recovery,  but  in  the  long  run  the  commonalty 
su0ered  not  so  much  from  the  war  as  from  the  lack  of  government 
that  it  entailed.  Under  cover  of  a  dynastic  struggle  acts  of  tbe 
grossest  injustice  were  perpetrated.  Judges  made  no  pretence  of 
impartiality,'  but  were  ready  to  be  coerced  by  force  or  won  by  bribea. 
The  sheriflb  were  so  unprincipled,  that  not  only  were  they  the  sub- 
jects of  parliamentary  complaints,  hut  in  1461  some  attempt  was 
made  to  better  the  administration  of  juslnce  by  transferring  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  a  body  which 
had  been  steadily  gaining  in  importance  since  the  days  of  Edward 
UL*  Juries  were  ready  to  peijure  themselves  for  gifts  from  the 
litigants  whose  cases  they  decided,  and  the  accounts  of  Abbot 
Wheathampsted  of  St.  Albans  reveal  frequent  gifts  to  judges  and 


t4.  ■  Ibid,,  90-j.     Cf.  Rot.  PuL,  vi.  igj. 
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sherifiB  "  for  favours  done  "  in  some  lawsuit  or  another.*  The  lawyer, 
quick  to  seize  bis  opportunity,  was  able  to  demand  such  huge  fees 
from  bis  victims  that  the  number  of  those  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fessioD  increased  rapidly.  Lawyers  were  genuinely  hated  througb- 
out  the  fifteenth  century,  which  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Gower 
that  they  were  a  "  verbose  tribe  "  who  like  harlots  sold  tbesr  low 
for  money,  and  for  whom  unpleasant  things  were  waiting  in  the 
next  world.* 

This  lack  of  j  ustice  was  but  one  manifestation  of  a  general  de- 
cadence in  moral  sense,  which  had  been  increasing  ever  since  the 
renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  Nowhere  was  this  toon  evi- 
dent than  in  the  Church.  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  diarge 
of  complete  decadence  against  the  priesthood  generally,  but  the 
spiritual  point  of  view  was  lost  between  the  turbulence  of  the 
baronage  and  the  money-making  of  the  commons.  Mediaeval 
spirituality  was  giving  place  to  modem  materialism.  Thus  in  1465, 
when  the  friars  provoked  a  debate  on  the  mendicant  controverey, 
their  plea  for  apostolic  poverty  was  cried  down  by  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astics, the  beneficed  clerg)',  and  the  Etng,  while  the  London  Aldn- 
man  who  tells  the  story  has  nothing  to  say  in  its  support*  It  was 
only  natural  that  under  these  drcumstances  the  weaker  bretfaren 
amtrng  the  clergy  should  give  cause  for  scandaL  Parish  priests  eked 
out  their  scanty  livelihood  by  thieving  and  poaching,  or  like  "  the 
persone  of  Wortham  in  Norfoike  .  .  .  haunted  Newmarket  hetb, 
and  there  robbyd  and  spoyled  many  of  the  Kjnges  subgettes  ".*  Id 
14^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  inveighed  against  monks,  espedall; 
those  exempt  from  bis  jurisdiction.'  In  1492  it  was  needful  to  sp- 
point  a  royal  commission  to  reform  the  Cistercian  monasteries  up 
and  down  tbe  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Bynham  sup- 
ported the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  his  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  tbe 
local  convent,  proves  how  the  religious  had  lost  their  hold  on  the 
people."  Like  so  many  of  their  countrymen  they  were  too  greedy 
for  rich  lands  and  "  stateli  mansiouns  ". 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  raised  their  vmces  agaimt 
the  iniquities  of  the  time ;  not  cheery  satirists  who  made  a  sport  c^ 
vice  like  Chaucer,  but  serious  thinking  men.     Arohbishop  Bourchier 

1  Aniuiid<«h«m,  Aimalts,  ii.  356.  ■  Voi  Ciomaottt,  aS^-agS- 

*  Oregoiy,  aaS-ija.  *  Fabyut,  583. 
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•ppointed  a  coiniiiisBioQ  for  raformitig  the  clergy ;  Thomas  Netter 
of  Wslden  found  time  between  his  attacks  on  Wycliffite  doctrine  to 
denounce  the  ease,  luxury,  and  incontinence  of  his  tH«thr^i ;  ^  Thomas 
Gaacoigoe  inveighed  against  non-residence  and  its  cause,  ap[Hx>piia- 
tion,  which  was  so  much  on  the  increase  because  the  laity  found 
that  to  hand  over  advowsons  to  monasteries  was  a  cheap  way  of 
securing  Masses  for  their  souls.  When  the  last-named  was  asked 
by  Heniy  VI.  why  he  was  not  a  bishop,  he  answered,  "If  it  were 
my  aim  honestly  to  acquire  much  money,  I  would  rather  be  a  good 
shoemaker  than  the  most  learned  doctor  in  England,  the  state  of 
things  in  England  being  such  as  it  is  in  these  days  ".*  The  greed 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  commercialism  ot  the  merchant  were  influenc- 
ing the  Church,  and  this  doubtless  more  than  anything  else  caused 
the  diminution  of  bequests  to  religious  foundations.  Men  were 
the  more  careless  because  heresy  was  a  dying  force.  An  occasional 
burning  marked  the  passing  of  a  Lollard  such  as  John  Gardiner  in 
14S8,  Richard  Wyche  in  1440,  or  John  Goss  in  1474,  and  there 
was  a  slight  outbreak  of  heresy  in  1467-1469.  But  Churdimen 
could  afibrd  to  despise  Lollardy,  and  this  made  them  all  the  more 
intolerant  of  a  man  who  condescended  to  argue  with  heretics  in  the 
mother  tongue.  Reginald  Pecock,  successively  Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
and  Chichester,  was  in  many  ways  the  pioneer  of  new  methods  of 
thought  A  firm  believer  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  he 
nevertheless  o^nded  the  susceptibilities  of  his  age  by  meeting  the 
Lollard  on  his  own  ground,  and  proving  that  Scripture,  on  which 
so  many  attacks  on  the  Church  were  based,  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  logic  and  philosophy.  The  test  of  reason,  he  believed, 
must  be  applied  to  fmth,  about  which  there  could  be  no  finality  :  * 
but  peibaps  his  worst  crime  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  was  his 
discovery  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  not  framed  by  the  Apostles 
themselves.  Brought  to  book  for  his  advanced  opinions,  be  was 
compelled  under  threat  of  death  to  abjure  his  errors  in  1457,  and 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 

The  degradation  of  Pecock  is  imderstandable  when  we  re- 
member that  England  had  only  just  b^un  to  perceive  the  first 

'DoclrinaU  PidH  Catholicat  cmlra  Wicl^ilat   tt   HuitUat  (Venice,   1753- 
1759)1  ■■  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  hvi. 
*Oucoigne,  176-177. 
*Bmk  of  Faith  (Glugow,  1909),  133,  I44-I49<  iS9->Bii  173- 
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streaks  of  the  dawn  of  Uie  new  leamiDg.  Among  tbe  noUes  who 
controlled  Engli^  politics  few  had  any  outlook  bejond  their  own 
ambitions ;  the  middle  clames  were  b^it  only  on  their  mercantile 
interests.  The  famous  Italian  scholar  P(^[gio  Bracciolini,  who  had 
visited  England  and  for  a  time  corresponded  with  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
used  to  r^ale  bis  friends  with  stories  of  the  wealth  and  wonderiul 
eating  powers  of  Englishmen,  but  bad  nothing  to  say  of  their  cult  for 
letters.*  Nevertheless,  one  or  two  finer  minds  had  geuped  the 
intellectual  possibilities  of  the  modern  world,  lliat  unsuoceaaful 
politican,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  devoted  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  cult  of  letters,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
look  to  Italy  for  tbe  message  of  a  new  intellectual  gospel  He 
corresponded  with  Italian  Humanists,  employing  them  to  translate 
the  works  of  Greek  authors  and  to  collect  books  for  him.  Some 
acholars  he  brought  to  England  to  enrich  his  growing  libraiy,  and 
throughout  he  showed  himself  a  keen  patron  of  learning.  Not 
only  did  he  collect  a  magnificent  library,  compoaed  very  lai^y  of 
classical  authors,  but  be  presented  a  large  number  of  books  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  promised  to  bequeath  more  at  his 
death,  thus  becoming  the  real  founder  of  what  in  a  later  age  be- 
came known  as  tbe  Bodleian  Library.  But  Gloucesta  sowed  the 
seed  of  the  English  literary  revival  of  the  next  century,  and  it 
was  cultivated  by  a  small  but  enthusiastic  band  of  scholars,  in> 
eluding  great  nobles  like  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
princely  ecclesiastics  like  William  Grey,  and  poor  studenb  like 
John  FVee,  Fleming,  and  Guntborpe. 

Still,  higher  education,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  at  a  discount. 
Though  collies  were  founded  at  tbe  two  Universities  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  a  constant  dearth  of  money  for  the  educational  aide 
of  univetei^  life*  Among  great  schools  fifteenth-century  Eton 
was  added  to  the  fourteenth-century  Winchester,  but  l^e  real 
growth  of  educati<m  was  among  local  grammar  schools,  which  in 
many  cases  were  connected  with  secular  institutions.  Thus  guilds 
at  Ludlow,  Worcester,  and  ]%-istol  maintained  free  schools,*  at 
Coventry  John  Barton  was  given  permission  by  tbe  civic  authorities 
to  settle  in  the  town  if  he  would  keep  a  grammar  school,  a  pro- 

■Vetpawano,  Vitt  dt  UomM  lUuttri  (FlorenM,  1859),  547<S48> 
'Btkjnton  Cerritpmtdtnc*,  i.  JS-S^- 
■SHfJuA  Gildt,  19S,  304-305,  388. 
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ceeding  wbidi  did  not  fail  to  cause  friction  with  the  monaaldc 
school  already  established  there.  ^  In  London  so  many  new  secular 
schools  had  sprung  up  that  a  petition  against  them  was  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  claimed  the  super- 
vision of  all  instruction.  The  education  of  girls  was  not  neglected, 
they  were  included  with  boys  in  educational  enactments,  and  there 
seemed  to  have  been  women  among  the  teachers,  though  doubtless 
their  number  was  not  great.  These  schoob  were  obviously  founded 
for  children  of  the  middle  class,  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  educated  either  in  a  monastery,  or  in  the  household 
of  some  great  magnate,  where  they  were  taught  deportment  rather 
than  grammar.  Even  the  artizan  was  not  forgotten,  for  when 
founding  Jesus  College  in  his  native  village  in  Yorkshire  in  1483, 
Archbishop  Rotherham  ordered  that "  because  that  county  produces 
many  youths  endowed  with  light  and  sharpneM  of  ability,  who  do 
not  all  wish  to  attain  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  priesthood  " 
one  master  "  learned  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing  and  accouota  " 
should  be  appointed  "that  these  may  be  better  fitted  for  the 
mechanical  arts  and  other  concerns  of  this  world  ".'  Education  was 
undoubtedly  spreading  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  though  its 
quality  remained  about  the  same.  Of  the  twenty  witnesses  ex- 
amined with  regard  to  Sir  John  Fastoirs  will,  eleven  were  described 
as  "  illiterati,"  but  the  nine  "  literate  "  witnesses  included  merchants, 
husbaodmeD,  a  mariDer,  and  a  tailor.*  Merchants  of  course  were 
obliged  to  master  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  now  that 
commercial  enterprises  were  being  undertaken  on  a  much  lai^er 
scale,  and  letter-writing  among  this  class  was  an  accomplishment 
which  presented  no  great  difficulties,  though  it  is  clear  that  they 
did  not  waste  time  over  the  unnecessary  art  of  spelling/  Indeed  we 
are  forced  to  attribute  the  spread  of  education  far  more  to  the 
commercial  instinct  of  the  nation  than  to  any  love  of  learning. 
As  the  century  drew  to  its  close  the  popularisation  of  education 
waa  rendered  still  more  possible  by  the  discovery  of  printing.  The 
London  mercer,  William  Caxton,  who  abandoned  his  profession  to 
develop  this  art,  moved  his  press  ftxim  Bruges  to  Westminster  in 

'CoflMlry  Litt  Book,  loi,  190. 

*  Educational  Charltri  (ed.  A.  P.  Lcacb,  Cambridge,  igii),  434, 

■PaifaM  Lttlrrt,  iv.  330-245. 

'See  i.g.  Ctly  Paftn  (Camden  Soc.). 
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1476,  and  opmed  his  publishing  career  there  with  an  Englirii 
translation  from  the  French  by  Lord  RiTera,  entitled  "  Dyctes  and 
Sayengis  of  the  Philosophrea  ".  From  the  fint  Caxton  catered 
for  the  general  rather  than  for  the  scholarly  reader,  printing  works 
in  the  vernacular  in  preference  to  classical  languages ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  when  the  St.  Albans  press  was  established  before 
the  end  of  the  century  its  chief  output  consisted  of  scholastic 
books.  Caxton  himself  could  not  cope  with  the  demand  for  printed 
matter,  and  a  special  exemption  was  made  in  favour  of  books  and 
their  printers  in  the  act  of  1484,  which  put  resti&ints  on  artificen 
and  merchants  in  the  interests  of  their  English  rivals.' 

The  full  efiects  of  the  introduction  of  printing  and  of  the 
classical  revival  were  not  to  show  themselves  till  the  limits  of  our 
poiod  were  past,  but  from  the  economic  point  of  view  all  the  ele- 
ments that  helped  to  build  up  modem  England  had  appeared  in 
1486.  De^ite  war  and  turbulence  the  prospects  of  the  country 
had  been  rising  steadily.  Increased  commerce  meant  increased 
individual  prosperity,  especially  as  the  population  cannot  have 
grown  in  the  same  proportion  as  wealth.  Plagues  had  appeared 
at  irregular,  but  frequent,  intervals  all  through  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  the  last  few  years  they  had  come  thick  and  fast.  In  1471 
there  was  a  terrible  attack,  "  the  most  uny  versall  dethe  that  evyr  I 
wyst  in  Ingelonde,"  wrote  Sir  John  Paston,  whose  inquiries  fntm 
travellers  &iled  to  elicit  a  single  borough  or  town  whidi  was  not 
infected.*  Two  years  later  there  was  another  outbreak  of  "  unyver- 
salle  feveres,  axes,  and  the  bloody  flyz  ".'  In  1485  there  appeared 
for  the  first  time  that  "pestilential  fever"  called  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  was  to  prove  sudi  a  scourge  in  later  years.  After 
Edward  IV.'s  expedition  to  France  many  died  of  disease.  Then 
came  a  great  disease  called  the  "styche,"  and  another  after  that 
called  the  "ffiyx"  that  had  never  been  seen  in  England  before. 
Three  years  this  lasted,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  pestilenoe 
which  raged  for  another  three  years.*  Such  a  series  of  visitations 
must  have  been  a  considerable  hindrance  to  trade,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  did  much  towards  sulring  the  problem  of  over-populatitn, 
which  explains  why  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  standard  of 
comfort  was  far  higher  than  at  the  beginning.    The  splendour  of 

'Statutes,  iu  493,  *Ptutom  iMiUn,  t.  ito. 

*  Waikworth,  33.  *BrMt,  &H. 
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the  houaeholdB  of  the  magnates,  with  their  elaborate  n^latfoOB, 
and  their  hosts  of  servants  exceeded  an;]'thiDj;  hitherto  known,  and 
sumptuary  laws  show  that  the  dress  of  lahourers  also  was  rimng  in 
quality.  Citiz^M  were  able  to  aSbrd  to  pay  higher  rents  for  their 
houses  than  heretofore.'  Some  feeling  existed  no  doubt  of  the 
inequalities  of  wealth,  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  Robin  Hood 
Ballads,  the  date  of  which,  though  uncertain,  may  be  confidently 
placed  somewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
on  the  whole  this  was  a  tendency  more  clearly  apparent  after  1485. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  Lancastrian  lawyer  who 
made  his  peace  with  Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
"  the  comune  peple  of  thys  londe  are  the  beate  fedde,  and  also  the 
best  dedde  of  any  natyon,  crystyn  or  heathen  ".*  The  commonalty 
indeed  loomed  large  in  all  calculations  of  this  political  philosopher, 
who  devoted  much  space  in  his  QoverTumce  of  Englajtd  to  a 
detailed  argument  of  the  ills  that  would  come  to  England  If  "  the 
commons  thereoff  were  pouere  ".* 

The  men  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  by  no  means  pessimists  as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
Fortescue  could  boast  that  property  was  not  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  but  that  the  commons  as  well  as  the  baronage  had 
a  stake  in  the  kingdom,*  and  that  the  nation  had  at  least  in 
theory  a  say  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  States  according 
to  him  could  be  divided  into  three  groups,  "  Dominum  Regale," 
"  Dominum  Politicum,"  and  "  Dominum  R^ale  et  Politicum,"  and 
England  came  under  the  third  of  these  classifications.  English- 
men by  now  had  abundantly  realised  the  theory  of  a  limited 
monanjiy,  as  a  later  age  was  ^  call  it.  The  King,  said  Fortescue, 
existed  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  for  the  sake 
of  the  King,'  and  his  power  was  given  him  for  the  protection  of  his 
subjects,  persons,  and  goods,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws.* 
Even  Fortescue  allowed  that  there  were  abuses  to  be  remedied. 
He  saw  clearly  that  though  the  royal  revenues  might  be  enough 
to  maintain  the  household,  Uie  King  needed  more  money  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  a  public  servant.    With  a  poor  King  the  whole  safety 

'  MtdintU  Rtcordt  qf  a  LcndoH  C&itnA  (Euly  Eng.  Text  Soc,  1905),  135. 
■  Portncuii  Worki  (tA.  Clermont,  1869),  i.  55a. 
•  Ed.  Plommei,  137-140.  *  Work*,  i.  359-360- 

•iMd.,  S6,  iiS.  *lbid.,^7. 
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of  the  body  politic  might  be  endangered  by  "overe  myg^tye 
subgettes  ...  for  cert&nl;  ther  mey  no  grettir  perell  growe  to  a 
prince,  than  to  have  a  subjett  equepolent  to  hym  sdff".  To  meet 
these  dangers  Fortescue  advised  a  resumption  act  based  on  geneni 
principles,  and  not  intended  merely  to  hit  political  opponents,  and 
great^  care  in  the  grant  of  gifts  and  pensions  in  the  fiitaie. 
"IVewly  it  were  bettir,  that  a  private  person  lakked  in  reirarde 
wich  he  had  well  deserved,  tiira  that  be  his  rewarde  the  gode 
publike  and  all  the  lande  were  hurte."'  He  also  advocated  a 
thorough  reoi^niiation  of  the  Privy  Council  Hitherto  it  had 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  "gretteste  Imdes"  and  men 
"  in  gr«te  anctorite  and  offices,"  and  no  "  lower  man  "  doist  take 
a  line  in  opposition  to  them.  The  new  plan  su^ested  by  Fortescue 
was  that  a  council  of  twenty-four,  half  clerical  and  half  lay,  should 
be  chosen  from  "  the  wysest  and  best  disposed  men  that  can  be 
flbunde  in  all  the  parties  off  this  lande,"  to  whom  should  be  added 
four  Lords  Spiritual  and  four  Lords  Temporal.*  Thus  the  King  was 
advised  to  look  outside  the  narrow  circle,  which  all  through  the 
century  had  been  tightening  its  bold  over  the  Government,  and  to 
bring  into  political  activity  other  elements  in  the  nation.  It  was  a 
plan  that  had  been  tried  more  than  once  before,  but  it  hod  failed, 
thanks  to  the  machinations  of  the  nobility.  Yet  the  time  was 
coming  when  the  Tudors  would  build  up  a  firm  state  on  the  basis 
now  suggested  by  this  fifteenth-century  lawyer. 

Turmoils  and  tribulations  did  not  blind  Fortescue  to  the  funda- 
mental strength  of  the  English  nation.  He  saw  that  reform  was 
a  possible  alternative  to  revolution,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
appeared  to  him  to  be  vastly  in  advance  to  that  of  France,  where 
the  poor  were  oppressed  by  the  rich  in  a  way  quite  tmpoBsible  in 
England.*  This  comparison  with  France  indeed  reveals  at  a  glance 
the  real  strength  of  the  English  polity.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  divide  1485  from  1272,  England  had  advanced  both  in 
economic  prosperity  and  in  political  stability,  lite  turmoils  of 
the  last  fifty  years  had  not  really  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  nation,  which,  unlike  France,  bad  grasped  once  and  for  all  the 
doctrine  of  national  unity.  Moreover,  her  constitution  was  fluid 
not  fixed.    Whereas  France  was  groping  towards  unity  through 

'  Qovtnumct  of  England,  136-130,  i^t-t^^ 
'tbid.,  I4S'I49-  *tbid.,  114-115. 
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despotism,  England  had  thrown  off  despotism,  bat  had  not  for- 
gotten the  ideal  of  unity.  As  Fortescue  declared,  King  and  people 
together  might  govern  the  country  without  the  hard  and  fost 
laws  of  despotism,  which  made  progress,  both  economic  and 
political,  so  hard.^  The  spirit  of  growth  was  not  quenched,  the 
possibilities  of  development  were  greater  than  ever  before^  This 
was  the  l^acy  to  posteiity  bequeathed  by  the  later  middle  age. 
•  Workt,  i.  364-367. 
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Viriville  (Paria,  1S5S). 
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Chronique  de  Mothieu  d'Eaconchy.  Ed.  du  Freane  de  Beau- 
court  (Soc.  de  I'Hiatoire  dc  France,  1863-1864). 

Cronica  di  Matteo  Villani  (Pirenze,  1835-1836). 

Fragment  of  a  Latin  Chronicle  printed  in  Le  Prince  Noir  en 
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La  Chronique  d'Euguerrcan  de  Monatrelet.  Ed.  L.  Dout» 
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Abhviu.1,  176. 

Abetcoonny,  31, 38. 

Abergavenny,  33. 

Aberyitwith,  ag ;  captnie  of  (1409),  )ag. 

Accani,  Prance«co,  legal  idvtKi  to  Edvnud  I.,  9. 

Ane,  Joftn  of.    See  Joan. 

Aclon  Burnell,  statute  of,  15  ;  Parliament  at,  63. 

Adolf  of  Na««au,  47. 

A^covtti  battle  of,  353-6 ;  march  fimu  Harflenr  to,  353. 

Aigoillon,  uege  of  (1346),  174. 

Albany,  Robert,  Duke  of,  331,  34S. 

Albany,  Unrdocli,  Duke  o^  348,  371. 

Albany.  Alexander,  Dulce  of,  alliea  with  Edward  IV.,  486. 

Albret,  Chailea,  Siie  de,  conitaUe  of  Prance,  commijids  French  anny  al 

354;  slain,  355. 
Alen^on,  Jean,  Duke  ot,  alam  at  Apnoemi,  355. 
Alennder  III.,  Kingof  Scota,  death  of,  39. 
Alfonio  v..  King  ofCaatile,  5. 


Annan,  151. 

Annandale,  expedition  into,  under  CliSbrd  (lagS),  54. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  qtieen  of  Richard  II.,  aCa,  367,  371 ;  her  Inflaenca  on  Ridiard  II., 

387. 
Anne  Neville,  queen  of  Richard  III,,  479 ;  death  ot,  493. 
AppienCicea,  itatni  of,  356. 
Aqaitaine,  3,  33,  76,  87,  136,  138,  ijg,  163,  306;  Ibrfisited  to  Frendi  throne,  46; 

»ogge«tedexpedition<into,  by  Edward  I.,  68;  qoand  between  Edward  II.  and 


Charles  IV.  over,  139, 13a ;  Cbarlet  IV.  demand*  homage  for,  139-33 ;  tTean 
witb  regard  to  (1337),  141;  enedition  into  (i34'9>  ^73  <  The  Black  Prince'e 
govemmentui,3i6-i7;  li        -       -        • 

Aragon,  King  oL    See  Peter. 

Archera.    See  Army. 

Armagnoc,  John,  Connt  of,  reaista  the  Hearth-tax,  316 ;  appeal*  to  Charfea  V.  agaliiBt 
the  Black  Prince,  317. 

Aimagiuc,  John,  Connt  of^  438;  propoaed  marriage  of  hii  daughter  to  Henry  VI,, 
419.30. 

Aimagnac  party,  aeeka  EngHah  help  (1413),  339 ;  negotiations  with  Henry  V.,  346-7 ; 
peace  made  with  Bnrgnndiaiu  at  Arraa  (1435),  41a. 

Amy,  Astiteof  Aniu(ir8i),  13,  S7;  condition  01,  aftier  Falkirk,  56 ;  paid  anny  aiarted, 
57;  increased  value  of  b<mnen,  57,  58,  178,300,  333,439-30;  combination 
of  lance  and  bowmen,  130,  153;  artili^,  178,  3^1,  439-30;  compoaition  of 
Edward  IIl.'i  armiea,  333-4;  proposed  reeoniiitnuon  of  feudal  host  (1410}, 
337  ;  reaaons  for  Eiilnre  of  Hundred  Yean*  War,  439-30. 

Amu,  Coogre**  of  (r435),  409-10. 
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M  VIII,  161,  163,  167,  169,  170. 


Artiunti  grievancea  o^  355-4i- 

Anois,  Rdiert,  Count  of,  ij7,  167,  171,  173. 

Amitdd,  Edmund  FiuAlten,  Earl  of;  ■  Lord  Otdainer,  90, 94,  95,  lao,  134 ;  executed 
Iqr  Uabella,  135. 

Anindel,  Richaid  PitzAllen,  Eail  of.  176 ;  in  command  at  Crefy,  176. 

Arundel,  Richard  FiuAllen,  Etui  of;  a6a;  oppo«ition  Co  Richard  II.,  36S-9:  open 
oppowtion  to  the  King  (1394),  3S6-7;  arrested,  aSg;  accused  of  treaaoo, 
390 ;  tried  and  execnted,  393. 

Arundel,  Thomat,  Bubop  of  Ely,  Archhiihop  of  York,  and  Canterbury,  380,  389. 
3^*1  J^Hi  3M  i  haniibed,  agi ;  reproves  Richard  II.  for  luxuiy,  39G ;  accom- 
pwuesHenry  IV.  to  England  (1399),  398;  hiaperMCUtJng  policy,  310-11 ;  tries 
to  Mve  Scrape,  337,  338;  oppoeition  to  the  Beauforts,  333,  334-5,  336-7, 
338^;  iasnes  cooatitutions  aninit  Lollards,  335-6 ;  tries  Oldcasde,  343-4. 

Anindel,  TbomM  FiUAUen,  Eail  oC  337 ;  Treunier,  341. 

Andidng  of  public  aocounta,  337. 

Audley,  Hugh  of,  ita,  116,  it?,  ir8,  lao,  la?- 

Andley,  JamM,  LotA,  defeated  at  Blwe  HeaUi,  451. 

Andlev,  John,  Lord,  Yorkitt,  45S> 

Aainaie,  Duke  a£     See  York,  Edward,  Duke  of. 

Auray,  battle  of,  310. 

Avignon,  tS,  no,  114. 

Aywangb,  William,  Biihop  of  Saliibury,  murdered,  435. 


Ball,  John,  the  "mad  priest"  of  Kent,  337,  363. 

Balliol,  John.    See  John,  King  of  Scats. 

Balliol,  Edward,  son  of  above,  ija,  193 ;  asserts  claim  to  throne,  149-31. 

Bambocough,  94. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of;  109-4. 

Barbdvera,  commands  French  fieel  at  Sloy*,  166. 

Bardolpb,  Thomas,  Lord,  joins  Norftttmberland's  rebellion  (1405),  ]a6-7 ;  ilain  at 
Bramham  Moot,  330. 

BarBeut,  174. 

Bamet,  battle  oS,  476- 

Baronial  apportion  to  Edward  I.  (1197),  71,  73,  73. 

Bartholomew,  Roger,  app«aU  to  Edwara  I.  aa  overlord  of  Scotland,  48. 

&uh.  Order  of  the,  foundation,  304. 

Bang^,  butle  o^  379. 

Bayeua,  capture  cd;  363. 

B^onne,  ijS,  165 ;  surrendered  to  English,  46-47. 

B^am,  Gaaton,  Viscount  of.     See  Gaatoo. 

Beaufort,  family  of,  333 ;  legitimatiMtion  of,  190.1,  334-s,  436. 

Beaufort.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  405,411,  43a;  bis  opposition  to  Archbishop 
Aiundel,  333-4  ;  quarrel  with  Clarence,  338 ;  supports  Prince  Henry  against 
Henry  IV.,  338-9;  allegedploltomuidcr  Prince  Henry,  340;  Chancellor  (r4r3l, 
341 ;  loan  to  the  Crown  (1431),  379,  424 ;  character,  385-6 ;  made  Cardjnii], 
38S,  394 ;  opposition  to  Olouceatcr,  3S6-8,  389,  407-8 ;  quarrel  with  Oloitcesta, 
(1436-7)1  39»-3.  ('4=8),  395  ;  support  of  Papa]  interference,  395 ;  brings  re- 
ini3(cement  to  Bedfbid,  395-403  i  at  Congress  of  Anas,  410 ;  at  Conference 
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of  Calait,  414-15  i  hit  ottinide  to  the  lelease  of  Orleans,  415-17  i 
sgainM  {1440),  415-16  i  death,  425. 
'-^  '•n.mamet  Jamea  I.  of  Scotland,  38g. 
mnod.    SeeSomenet 


Beaamont,  Hemy  de,  149,  153. 

Bee,  Anthony.    See  Duiham,  Bii 

Bedlbcd,  John,  Dukeof.brother  of  ftenryV.,  334,346, 385, 395-6;  regent  for  Henry 


Bee,  Anthony.    See  Duiham,  Biihop  of> 

"*'--■  John,  Duke  of,  brother  of  HNry  v.,  334,346, 385, 395-6;  regent  fo 

'•  347i  371,379;  cliimB  the  Protectorate  (i4aa),  ^87-S;  policy  in  France 


(1433),  397-8  ;  marriei  Anne  of  Burgundy,  39b ;  mediates  between  Gloucester 
and  Burgundy,  390,  398  ;  mediates  between  Olonceeter  and  Beaufort  (1436-7), 
39i-3i  399  i  submiisian  to  Condliar  control,  393  ;  character,  jSj,  410 ;  {[ovent- 
ment  of  France,  397  ;  in  command  in  Prance  (1433-33),  398-406  ;  opinion  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  40a ;  abandons  regency  of  France  to  Burgundy  (1439),  403-4 ; 
hiaconduct  of  war  criticised,  408;  a^ninistration  of  England  (1433-4),  4<>8-9; 
death,  410. 

Bedford,  George  Neville,  Duke  of,  created  Duke,  470. 

Bencvolenoes,  under  Edward  IV.,  483 ;  refused  by  Richard  III.,  491 ;  condemned  as 
unlawful,  493 ;  Richard  III.  resorts  la,  493. 

Bere,  castle  of,  37. 

Berkeley  castle,  140. 

Berkeley,  Maurice  de,  107,  lao,  137. 

Berwick,  town  and  castle,  43,  48,  49, 51,  53,  54,  59,  Go,  104,  loj,  ro6,  114, 115, 150, 
153.  »57.  »93  ;  burnt,  151. 

BiUe.  English  tianalatiaa  of,  336- 

Bigod,Rc^.    See  Norfolk,  Earlot 

Black  Death,  183, 1S7,  331,  335, 354, 355 ;  economic  effects  of,  351.     See  also  Plague. 

Blanche,  queen  of  Navarre,  married  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  31. 

Blancbel^ue,  ford  of,  175. 

Blore  Heath,  battleof,  451. 

Bohnn,  William  de.    See  Northampton,  Earl  oL 

Botaun,  Horapbrey  d&     See  Hereford,  Earl  of. 

BoDvillc,  William,  Lord,  quarrel  with  Earl  of  Devon,  433,  437,  439,  446,  458. 

Botdeaux,  194-;,  196,  soi,  33a,  419;  siegeof  (1438),  414;  last  stand  of  English  in 
France  at,  438. 

Bocooghbridge,  battle  ot,  izt, 

Boston,  13. 

Bosnotth,  battle  of,  494. 

Boorchier,  Sir  Robert,  Chancellor  to  Edward  III.,  337. 

BonrcUer,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  444,  446,  455  ;  com- 
mission for  reforming  the  clergy,  496-7. 

Boorchier,  Viscount.    See  Essex,  Earl  of. 

Brabant,  John  II.,  Duke  of,  33,  47,  83. 

Brabant,  John  III.,  Duke  o^  164,  16B. 

Brabant,  JtAn  IV.,  Duke  of;  deserted  by  Jacqueline^  390 ;  Gloucester's  campaign 
against,  390-1- 

Brabacon,  Roger,  Chief  Justice,  41. 

Bracton,  Henry  of;  7. 

Bramham  Uoore,  bsUle  of,  330. 

Brantinghani  appointed  Treasurer  (1389),  177. 

Biembce,  Nicholas,  London  dtiien,  368,  370, 374 ;  eiecuted,  375. 

BrMigny,  treaty  of;  146,  306. 

Briglum,  treaty  of,  76. 

Bristol,  16,  18, 19,  Sg,  133, 140 ;  siege  of,  107 ;  Isabella  captures  elder  Deepenser  at, 
135 ;  opposition  to  tantion  {1401),  316  ;  Margaret  of  Anjou  at,  477 ;  free 
school  at,  49S. 

Brittany,  ioterfi»ence  in  (1343),  171 ;  prqiantlon  for  expedition  into,  under  Edward 
IlL,  171 ;  expedition  into  (134^,  173  ;  war  between  English  and  French  in 
(1363-64),  310,  3rt. 
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Brktany.  John  o£     Sob  Richmond,  Eail  oL 

Brituny,  John  IV.  (de  Montfon),  Duke  of^  170,  193 ;  acknowMgwl  Doke,  iio, 
an ;  driven  out  (1373),  aai  ;  restored  (1378},  248. 

Brittany,  Pnuidi,  Dnlie  <rf,  484,  493  ;  harbonrt  eneoiiea  of  Riclufd  IIL,  4QI,  493. 

Britton,  legal  writer,  8. 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  daimuit,  40-1,  50  note  t. 

Bruce,  Robert  of  Carrick.    See  Robert,  King  of  Scott. 

Bruce,  Robert  of  AnnandtJe,  50  note  i. 

Brace,  Edward,  Earl  of  Carridt,  "  King  of  Ireland,"  campaign  in  Ireland,  lOf-i  ; 
killed  at  Dundalk  (131S),  loG,  114. 

Brace,  David.    See  David,  King  of  Scota. 

Bmgea,  Trace  of  (1375),  aaa. 

Budb,  Captal  de,  in  Scotch  Wat  (la^S^,  54. 

Buch,  Coital  de,  at  Poictien,  aoo,  no;  at  Nijcn,  314- 

Bnckingluun,  Humptuy,  Duke  of,  Lancatlriao,  441,  4Sa ;  alain  at  Northampton, 
456. 

Buckingham,  Henry,  Duke  of,  partiian  of  Richard  III.,  467,  489;  lebela  agaioit 
Richard.  490-3 ;  executed,  49a. 

Buckingham,  Thomaa,  Earl  oL    See  Gloucetter,  Dolce  oL 

Burdet,  Thomaa,  partiaan  of  Clarence,  479 ;  executed,  4S0. 

Burgherah,  Bartholomew,  Biab<^  of  Lincoln,  119,  139,  r6i. 

Buiguni^,  John,  Diike  of,  310,  354,  355,  364,  3G7 ;  his  fend  with  Orleana,  )ai ; 
murder*  Orleans,  33r ;  aeeka  Englidi  help  (1411),  33S;  negotiationa  with 
Henry  V.  (1413),  345-6 ;  internew  with  Henry  V.  (141G),  360 ;  aegotiatioat 
with  Henry  V.  (1419),  366-7;  murdered,  367. 

Burgundy,  Philip,  Dokc  of,  le  Bon,  397,  416;  allies  with  En^and  (1430},  3681 
renewed  alliance  with  England  (r433),  389-90;  qnand  with  Qlouceitei, 
390-t ;  weakening  of  alliance  with  England,  397-8;  a^;otiationa  with  Chads 
VII.  (1439),  403;  trace  with  Charles  VIL  (143^)1  40j;  negotialioaa  with 
England  (1433),  40O ;  at  the  Congreas  of  Arras,  409-10 ;  tecondliatian  with 
Charles  Vll.,  410;  England  dedaret  war  on,  411-13;  negotiation!  with 
Charles  VII.  (T440),  417 ;  Yorkiat  sympathies,  463. 

Burgundy,  Charles,  Duke  of^  "  the  Bold,"  Count  of  Chatolais,  463  ;  Lancaltrian 
■ympathiea,  4G3 ;  alUaoce  with  Edward  IV.,  46G-9,  475,  4EI4 ;  death,  485. 

Burgundy,  Margaret  of  York,  Ducheasof;  marriage  to  Charles  the  Bold,  466,  46S. 

Burley,  Sir  Simon,  friend  of  Richard  II.,  268 ;  executed,  27J. 

Bumell,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welta,  Chancdlor  of  Edward  1.,  9 ;  death,  37. 

Bury,  Richard  of.  Bishop  of  Durham,  147. 

Bury  St.  Edmuoda,  133 :  revolt  of  1381  in,  asj,  259. 

Bu^y,  Sir  John,  Sp<aiker,  388,  agi ;  &vonrite  of  Richard  II.,  294 ;  executed,  399. 

Bylaod  Abbey,  134. 

Cadb,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  433-5. 

Caen,  capture  of  (1346J,  174-5;  capture  of  (1417),  3G3;  recaptured  (1450),  4x7. 

Calais,  179,  rSo,  rSr,  182,  rSg,  193,  19B,  304,  333 ;  treaty  of  (13S0),  307,  aiO. 

Calverley,  Sir  Hugh,  309,  aio,  air,  313,  348. 

Cambridge,  Edmund,  Earl  of.     See  York,  Edmund  of  Langl^,  Duke  of. 

Cambridge,   Richard,   Earl  of,  conspiracy  and  execution   (1415),  348-9 ;  att^ndei 

reversed,  46r. 
Camoys,  Thomas,  Lord,  at  Agincourt,  304. 
Canterbury,  113;  treaty  of,  360. 
Cantreds,  the  Four,  ceded  to  Edward  I.  (1277),  31. 
Carlitle,  53,  59,  100 ;  abbey  burned,  13 ;  Parliament  at  (1307),  8t. 
Carlisle,  Andnw  Harda,  Earl  of,  loj;  winsbatdeof  Boroaghbddge,  i3t-3;  created 

Earl,  124 ;  executed,  135. 
Carnarvon  castle,  burnt,  39. 
Carta  Mercatoiia,  iG. 
Caatiie,  Eleanor  of.    See  Eleanor^ 
Caatile,  Kings  of.    See  Henry  of 
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CaMilton,  bstUe  of,  428. 

Catesb^,  Sh  William,  partiBan  of  Richard  III.,  491. 

Cotbenne  of  Prance,  wife  of  Henty  V.,  346,  366,  367;  nuuriagalo  Henry  V.,  368; 

Buuriafe  with  Owen  Tndoi,  413. 
Caxton,  WiUiam,  piinla,  499-5<k>' 
Chalooa,  Count  of,  3,  5. 

Chandos,  Sit  John,  310,  aii-ia;  oppoaition  to  HeaRb-tax,  3i6;  death,  aiQ, 
Charles  of  Anjoa,  4,  31,  33. 

Chailea  (tf  BIms,  claimant  to  Duchy  of  Brittany,  170;  defeated  at  Roche  Derien,  iSi. 
Cbarle*  of  Valoia,  47, 130. 
Charles  IV.,  King  of  France,  lag,  130,  141. 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  character,  315 ;  gammons  Black  Prince  to  answer  tor  his 

government  in  Aquitaine,  317 ;  captures  Brittany  (1373),  i^r. 
Charles  VI.,  King  of  France,  149, 365,  316,  353 ;  fruidess  negotiations  with  (1384), 

366,  371 ;  marries  hit  daughter  to  Richard  II.,  383  ;  death,  397. 
Charles  VII.,  King  of  Prance,  353,  366,  380,  399-400,  41S,  419 1  n^otiatiOBB  with 
Henry  V.  (r4ig),  366-7;   accession,  397;  ndation  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  401, 
403;  truce  with  Burgundy  (1431},  403;  drives  English  front  Normandy  and 
Gnienoe,  ^t&i. 
Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  supports  Richmond's  invasion  of  England,  493. 
Charles  *'the  Bad,"  King  of  Navure^  relations  with  En^and,  igr-a,  193,  igs,  303, 

ai3>  348- 
Charolais.  Coont  of.    See  Bntgundy,  Charles,  Dnke  of! 
Charterhouse,  the  London,  founded,  iSG. 
Charter  (rf  Poreats.    See  Porestg. 
Chaucer,  Qeol&ey,  385  ;  strictures  on  the  clergy,  333.35 ;  patronised  by  Richard  11., 

387-8 ;  his  warning  to  Richard  II.,  397. 
Chaucer,  Thomas,  Speaker,  335,  339. 
Cherbourg,  430,  437. 
Cheyne,  John,  Lidlard,  305. 
Chichde,  Henry,  AichUshop  of  Canterbury,  330,  3S6, 416;  attacked  by  Martin  V., 

395- 
Church,  struggle  between  Edward  I.  and,  64-3,  66,  67,  68;  statateof  Mortmain,  63 ; 
clerical  taxation,  66,  70 ;  disendowment  of;  proposed  (1404),  334, 337 ;  wealth 
of  the  Church,  333 ;  opposition  to  clerical  ministers,  336-7;  ecclesiasticB  in 
bvourof  war  wi(fa  France  (1413),  350;  decadence  in  fifteendi  century, 496-7 ; 
attitnde  to  Reformers  (i3tfa  century),  497. 
Cin<ine  Ports,  6,  30,  44,  70,  97, 100, 130, 163,  370. 
Circumspecte  Agatis,  wnt  of,  66, 
Cirencester,  lao. 

Clare,  Gilbert  de.    See  Gloucester,  Eail  of. 
Clarence,  Lionel  of  Antwop,  Duke  of,  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  sent  to  govern  Ireland, 

381 ;  regent  <I346),  173,  r8o. 
Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  318,  334,  346,  353,  363,  364, 367  i 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  315;  quarrels  with  Bishop   Beaufort,  338;  supplants 
brMher  Henry  in  Council,  339 ;  removed  &om  office  (1413),  341 ;  at  siege  of 
Hatfleur,  351 ;  defeated  and  siain  at  Baug^,  379. 
Clarence,  George.  Duke  of,  461,  466,  467;  marriage  to  Isabel  Neville,  467,  468, 
469;    treachery  to  Edward  IV.,  468-73;  trtachcry  to  Warwick,  474,    476; 
quarrel  with  Gloucester,  479 ;  condemned  for  treason,  479-80 ;  death,  4S0. 
Cla«,  distioctions  in  (ourteeath  century,  350-r,  376-7 ;  middle  claas,  growth  of,  373, 

376-  39»- 
Clergy,  state  of,  33r-s,  497 ;  immorality  of^  343,  and  note  4, 
Clerical  taxation.     See  Taxation. 
Clericoa  Laicos,  Bull  (1396),  67. 
Clifford,  Roger  de.  Marcher  baron,  34. 
Clifford,  Robert,  54,  loi. 

CliRbrd,  Ronr,  opponent  of  Edward  II.,  117,  iii,  laa. 
CUfford,  Sir  Lewis,  Lollard,  346,  364,  3S4;  tecanU,  384  note  3,  311. 
Cloth  Trade,  Cloth  Merchants,  160 ;  development  of  trade,  373.    See  alao  Trade. 
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Cobham,  Lord.     See  Oldcwtle,  Sir  Joha. 

Coblum,  Eleanor.    See  OlouMStcr,  Dndien  ot 

Coinage,  clipping oi^  35;  refoimatioo  of,  36;  new  gold  coinage  (1340),  i67mndni 


CoIIingboiune,  Willuun,  execated  t^  R 

Conuncfce.     See  Trsde. 

CooimiHioni  of  Amy,  3x4,  337, 453.    See  also  Aitny. 

Coropaaies,  the  Ptee,  acq;  tavage  France  (1368),  116,  317. 

Companies,  tbe  Livcjy,  of  London,  377. 

Compitgne,  capture  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  before,  404. 

Comyn,  Jcdin,  "tbe  Red"  of  Badenod,  5a,&i>,  79;  muideiedby  Bruce  at  Dumfriea, 
80. 

ConGrmatio  Cartaruro,  71. 

Conatance,  Council  cf,  358^  3S6. 

Conway,  ai,  ag ;  Richard  II.  •unenden  at,  399 ;  captured  by  Olendower,  315  :  re- 
captured, 315. 

Conyeri,  Sir  John,  "  Robin  of  Redeadale,"  riling  t^  469. 

Cornwall,  Edmund  of  Alemaine,  Earl  of,  leadi  army  igaintt  Welab  ^1387),  as- 

Cornwall,  Petet,  Earl  of.    See  Oaveston. 

CAtentin,  the,  173,  195. 

Coundti,  Privy  Council,  t,  ig,  gi,  145,  1S8,  3S8,  433,  480 ;  reform  oi^  advocated  by 
Sit  John  Porteacue,  joa ;  Council  to  cootiol  the  King  (1386),  373 ;  special 
Council  fbr  "good  and  substantial  government"  (1410),  330-7;  the  Gratt 
Coandl,  called,  94,  347,  440,  448-9;  Protectorate  Connctl  of  Henry  VI., 
388-9.  39*.  393.  394.  39^.  408- 

Courtney,  William,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  Cantab.,  163 ;  oppooes 
John  of  Gaunt,  241 ;  attacka  WvcUfTe,  343-3,  346,  371. 

Coventry,  abortive  combat  between  QloDceMet  and  HereSord  at,  395 ;  Grammar 
School  at,  49S-9. 

"  Covjes,"  356. 

Crabbe,  John,  sea-captain  of  Edward  111.,  167. 

Cravant,  battle  of,  3984. 

Cre9y,  battle  of,  174-7. 


Ctesaingham,  Hush  de,  Treasurer,  51,  53 ;  stain  at  Stirling,  S3- 
Cromwell,  Ralph,  Lord,  411 ;  d.*-*"""*^  fc**—  #.h«.>.k**i«!nahin   ^^ 

impeaches  Suffolk,  43a; 
Customs  duties,  7 ;  Magna  et  antiqua  cuMumaj  7,  16 ;  Nova  custnma,  16. 


Cromwell,  Ralph,  Lord,  411  -,  diimiBsed  from  chamberUinghip,  408 ;  Treasurer,  40S ; 
aches  Suffolk,  43a;  Yorkist,  443 ;  quarrel  with  Warwidt,  446. 


Daoworth,  Sir  Thomas,  181 ;  in  command  in  Brittany,  igo. 

D'Amory,  Roger,  iia,  113,  ri4,  iiG,  117,  118,  131;  death,  ill. 

David  ap  Griffith,  brother  of  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  iS,  19,  51,  63 ;  raises  re- 
bellion in  Wales,  13,  34,  z6 ;  captured  by  Edward  I.,  07. 

David  (Bruce)  II.,  King  of  Scots,  aon  of  R.  Bruce,  179;  betrothed  to  Joan,  daughter 
of  Edward  I.,  141 ;  accession,  149-53 ;  flies  to  Prance,  153  ;  restored,  154 ; 
defeated  and  captured  at  Neville's  Cron,  179-80 ;  released,  aoa ;  unpopnlarity 
in  Scothuid,  31 8. 

De  Ctisson,  Olivier,  aai. 

De  Donis  Condi donalibus,  clause  in  statute  of  Westminster  II.,  14. 

Deforestation.     See  Forests. 

De  Heretico  Comburendo,  statute  of,  311. 

De  la  Mare,  Peter.    See  Mare. 

De  Montfort,  bmily  of,  3,  4,  31. 

De  Montfort,  Amaury,  19. 

De  Montfort,  Eleanor,     See  Eleanor. 

De  Montfort,  John.     See  Brittany,  Duke  oL 

Derby,  Earl  of.     See  Henry  IV. 

Despenser,  Hugfa,  the  dder,  94,  96,  113,  rii,  137,  131 ;  champions  Gaveston,  88 ; 
diamissed^m  Coundl,  89;  increased  power  of,  115 ;  exiled,  iig,  lai,  133; 
created  Earl  of  Winchester,  133 ;  aorrenders  to  Isabelb  at  Bristol,  135. 
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recalled,  iio ;  executed  «t  Here^cd,  135. 
Deapenscr,  Heniy,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ciuiEde  in  Flanden,  365-6, 
Deipenier,  Conitance,  Laify,  hei  plot  againit  Henry  IV.,  335. 
DetMDMt,  Thomai,  Lord,     See  Gloucester,  Earl  of. 
De  Tdlftgio  non  Concedendo,  reputed  statute  oi;  71. 
Deviiei,  34. 

Devon,  Thomas  Courtney  I.,  Earl  ol^  quarrel  with  Lord  Bonville,  435,  437,  438,  439, 
446;  Yorluat,  443. 

m,  Thomas  Courtney 

m,  Hianphrey  Staflbni . 
Devon,  Hugh  Courtney,  Earl  <d,  Lancutrian,  477 ;  tlain  at  Tewkesbu^,  477. 


Donet,  Tbomaa  BeaufMt.  Marquis  oC    See  Exeter,  Duke  of. 

Dorset,  Thomaa  Gr^,  Marquia  of^  married  to  Anne  Holland,  466 ;  leada  Wydvile 

par^,  4S6,  488. 
Douglas,  Sir  William,  ji.  ja. 
Douglas,  Sir  William,  aasista  French  (1356),  igg. 
Douglas,  James,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Otterboume,  376. 
Douglas,  Archibald  II.,  Bail  of,  captured  by  the  Perciesat  Humbleton  HiU,  317; 

joins  the  Percies  against  Henry  IV.,  31^19 ;  slMn  at  Vemeuil,  399. 
Douglas,  Sit  William,  his  "  foul  raid,"  371. 
Drem,  capture  o^  3S0- 

Drenx,  L<tuis,  Count  of^  mediates  between  Edward  II.  and  bis  magnates,  97-S,  99. 
Dmbu,  battle  ol  50,  104 ;  nege  of,  under  Edward  III.,  154. 
Dnndalk,  Edward  Brace  defeated  at,  106. 
Dnpplin  Moor,  battle  of,  T49-50. 
Dmham,  Anthony  Bee,  BiAiop  of,  55i  57i  <^ :  temporalities  telwd  by  Edwaid  I.. 

76-7 ;  restored  to  favour  by  Edward  II.,  87;  death,  9^ 

Bdocotb  Field,  battle  ef^  469. 

Edinburgh,  100,  133,  193,  313. 

Edmnna  of  Alemaine.    See  Cornwall. 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.     See  York. 

EAnimd,  Earl  <u  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby.     See  Lancaster. 

Education,  Henry  VI. 's  interest  in,  431 ;  spread  of,  498.9. 

Edward  I.,  acceaiion,  i ;  character,  3,  3,  4 ;  foreign  policy,  i,  j-e,  31,  33, 63 ;  corona- 
tion, 6;  legal  refoim,  1-15 ;  financial  poli^,  15-17 ;  encourages  trade,  15 : 
Welsh  pcdicy,  i8-ao;  campaign  in  Wales (1377),  ao-a;  Welsb  discontent  at 
bis  government,  aa-4 1  campaign  in  Wales  (1383),  34-7 ;  settlement  of  Wale*, 
33-9;  last  Welsh  risings,  39-30 ;  purges  judicial  Boich,  34;  Scottish  policy, 
3>  39-40 ;  claims  lordship  over  Scotland,  41-1 ;  war  with  France,  46 ;  trouble 
in  ScMland,  48;  campaign  in  Scotland  (I3g6|,  49-^1 ;  campaign  in  Scotland 
(1300),  60;  campaign  in  Scotland  (1306),  79-Si  1  visit  to  PlandETS  (1397),  53; 
starts  a  paid  army,  56;  alliance  with  Prance,  63 ;  scheme  for  government  of 
Scotland  63 ;  devel^iment  of  ftuliament  nndei,  63-4 ;  struggle  with  Church, 
64-8:  expedition  into  Flanders  (1397),  70;  struggle  with  Barons,  71-4;  attack 
on  Wincbelsey,  73-j ;  attnggle  over  deforestation,  73-4  1  death,  f^. 

Edward  II.  of  Carnarvon ;  regent  of  England,  71 ;  dubbed  Knight,  So;  in  command 
in  Scotland,  Si;  Meooship  with  Oaveaton,  86-90;  accession,  83;  character, 
84,85,  113,  136,  136;  marriage  with  Isabella  of  France,  87;  extravagaoce, 
83,  91, 113  ;  struggle  with  Lords  Ordainers,  S6-gS ;  reconciliation  with  Barons, 
99;  sttpprencs  Knights -Templars,  loS-io;  quarrel  with  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  ris-ig;  triumiA  over  opposition,  119-33;  trouble  in  the  Welsh 
Uarcli,i);6;  Scottish  policy,  S3, 100,106,131, 134,136;  itiations  with  France, 
i39-3(  ;  the  Deipensers  in  power,  133-33 ;  war  with  laabdla,  134-6 ;  de- 
position and  deaui,  136-7,  141 ;  legend  of  bis  eacape  from  prison,  144  note. 
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Edmcd  III.,  birth,  S3  ;  acceuion,  139 ;  don  homage  to  King  of  Fnnce,  141 ;  c*u- 
piign  in  Scotland  (1337).  141 -2 ;  maimge  with  Phflippa  of  Hunault,  145 ; 
ovothrowB  Mortimer,  145 ;  character,  146-7,  14S,  143 ;  reUtion*  with 
Scotland,  149-54,  179-80,  191-4  ;  early  French  policT,  160 ;  doei  homage  to 
niilip  Vi.,  156 :  clijm  to  the  French  throne,  16a ;  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
159^;  lelaiioni  with  Flemings,  iiSa-i,  163-4,  '^7°l  ^t  campaign 
againit  France  (1338),  1G1-3 ;  second  campaign  against  France  (1340),  164-8 ; 
i:ampaign  against  Brittany  (1343-43),  171 ;  Cre^y  campaign  (1346),  173-9  ! 
capture  of  Calais,  iSo-i ;  raid  in  France  (1355),  19a ;  peace  negotiations 
with  France  (1357-59),  aoi-3  ;  campaign  in  Fiance  (1359-60),  304-6 ;  relatuma 
with  France  after  1360,  309-33  ;    treaties  of    Br^tigny  uid   Calatt,  306-8 ; 


Edward,  Prince  of  Walea,  "  The  Bladi  Prince,"  Doke  of  Aquitaine,in  the  Cre^ 
campaign,  173,  176, 177-8 ;  help*  to  defend  Calais  (1350),  x8g ;  raid  to  Nar- 
bonne  (1355),  194 ;  raid  to  Poictiers,  [9S-300 ;  interventian  in  Spain,  313-15 : 
illneat,  3isi  chaiacitf,  315-16 ;  imposes  Heaidi-tax  00  Oaacoos,  316;  oppo«»- 
tion  to  him  in  England  (1369),  317;  aack  of  Limoges,  330;  sbare  in  Eng- 
lish politica,  338 ;  death,  340. 

Edward  IV.,  E.  of  March,  441,  431,  454 ;  invasion  of  En^and  (1460),  454-5  ;  wina 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Croas,  459 ;  aaaumesthe  Crown.  459;  wins  battle  of  Towton, 
460:  marries  Bliiabetfa  Wydvile,  465 ;  cmahesLancaatriant  (1463-65),  463.4; 
his  internal  policy,  461-3,  480-3;  builds  up  party  againat  Warwick,  465-6; 
breach  with  Warwick,  466-8 ;  captured  by  Warwick,  468-71 ;  wins  battle  of 
Lose-coat-field,  471-1 ;  driven  from  throne,  473-3 ;  Frendi  policy,  465,  466-7, 
4^1  483-5  ;  execution  of  Clarence,  479-80  (see  Clarence) ;  indnstrial  arid 
commercial  policy,  461-3 ;  regains  the  throne,  475-8  ;  character,  463-3 ;  bia 
despotism,  480-3  ;  financial  policy,  483-3  ;  Scottish  policy,  483,  485-6 ;  death, 


451,454  ;  n  -  -  -  -. - - -- 

Egcemont,  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lancastrian,  441,  44a,  444  ; 

slain  at  Northampton.  456. 
Eleanor,  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  31 ;  death,  37. 
Eleanor  de  Montfoit,  captured,  19 ;  married  to  Llewelyn,  aa ;  death,  >6. 
Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  designs  of  Richard  III.  concerning,  493-3. 
Elizabeth  Wydvile,  aueen  of  Edward  IV.,  491,  49a ;  married  to  Edward  IV.,  465 ;  in 

sanctuary  at  Weetmioster,  475 ;   at  accession  of  Edward  V.,  486-7 ;  flies  ID 

Sanctuary,  4SS ;  surrenders  her  son  Richard  to  Gloucester,  4S9. 
Essex,  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of,  Yorkist,  443, 45S ;  Treasurer,  446 ;  created  Earl,  461. 
Eton  College,  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  411,  498. 

Exeter,  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of,  337, 333,  359  ;  Chattcellor  (1409),  336. 
Exeter,  John  Holland,  Duke  of,  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  269,  299;  created  Dnlce 

of  Exeter,  394 ;  degraded  fma  rank  of  Dake,  305 ;  con^itca  against  Hcniy 

IV.  and  executed,  306-8. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  founded,  134. 

Falaisb,  capture  of  (1418),  364. 

Falkirk,  battle  oi;  55. 

Famine  (1316),  in,  113 ;  (1401),  315 ;  {1419  and  1437),  4*3. 

Faningdon,  Thomas,  leader  of  Essex  rioters  (ijSr),  357-8, 

Fastolf,  Sir  John,  401,  402. 

Fauconberg,  Thomas,  Bastard  of,  lapportet  of  Warwick,  attack  on  London,  478. 

Faoconberg.  William  Neville,  Lord,    See  Kent,  Earl  oC 

Felton,  Sir  Thomas,  313 ;  in  command  in  Aquitaine  (137S),  348. 

Fife,  Macduff,  Earl  of,  48. 
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Flandcra,  commeKiil  qDancl  with  England,  6 ;  expedition  into,  nnder  Bdwaid  L 

ii397),  7d;  expubion  of  English  isilon  ftom,  44;  Edward  III.  and  E'lemifh 
lUTgher*,  160-1, 163-4 ;  Bdwud  III.'i  fint  campaign  in,  161-3  i  Edtraid  Ill.'a 
second  campaign  in,  166-S ;  Edward  Ill.'a  alliance  with  Fleming*  (1340),  tC] ; 
Edward  III.  ooiMa  to  (1346),  173  :  Flemiih  tioopa  aisist  Edwajd  III.  (1355)1 
193;  DespeoMis'  CniEode  111,165-6;  Fleoiinga  attacked  in  London  (1435),  411. 

Plandera,  Guy,  Count  of,  G,  47. 

Plandera,  Louia  of  Nevera,  Count  of,  159 ;  quarrel  with  Edward  111.,  160,  i6j ; 
killed  at  Crcfy,  178. 

Plandera,  Lonia  of  Mate,  Count  of,  318. 

"  Fleta,"  law  book,  8, 

Flint,  aiege  of,  14. 

Foreignen,  feeling  again«t,  356,  411,  461. 

FoTCBta,  charter  (tf,  71,  73 ;  deforeitatian  (1399),  73,  76. 

Potmigny,  battle  of,  437. 

PoTtCBCue,  Sir  John,  hia  political  philoaophy,  501-3. 

Foogirea,  sack  of,  436. 

France — lelationi  with  Edward  I.,  3,  5.6,  31,  33,  6a;  telationi  with  Edward  11., 
139-33  ;  succeaaion  qnestiona,  I55-63 ;  Edwiard  III.'i  firgt  campaign  against 
(1338),  161-3 ;  Edward  lll.'a  wcond  campaign  (1340),  165-8;  Edward  III.'s 
campaign  againat  Brittany,  171 ;  Crefy  campaign  (1346),  172-81 ;  capture  of 
Calaii,  181.3 ;  war  in  (1351-54),  190-1 ;  oegotiationB  for  peace  with  England 
(1354)1  19^  I  English  laid  in  (r3S5),  193  ;  Black  Prince's  raids  in  (i35S-';61, 
t94-aoo  ;  negotiations  for  peace  with  (1359),  303  ;  treaty  of  London  signed, 
3og;  Edward  III. 'a  campaign  in  (1359^,  904;  state  <A  after  1360,  309-10; 
renewal  of  war  (1369).  317-1S;  English  driven  from  (1369-75),  3t8-33;  war  with 
(1381-84).  3G5-6 ;  threatened  invasion  from  (13S6},  371-3  ;  failure  of  peace  ne- 

STtiations  with  (T388),  377 ;  truce  with  England  for  thirty  years  (1395),  3Sj  ; 
argundian  and  Oiteanibt  factions,  331.  331 ;  letations  with  Henry  IV.,  313, 


t,  330-33,  331 ;  negotiation*  with  Henry  V.  (1413-15),  345-7 ;  negotiationa 

th  England  (141G),  360;  first  campaign  of  Henry  V.  in  (1415),  3^0-6;  second 

campaign  of  Henry  V.  (1417-30),  363-g ;  dislike  of  Henry  V.  by  French,  369 ; 


state  of  (1433),  397 ;  siege  of  Orleans,  401;  military  operation*  in  (1433-33}, 
398-406  (1439-43),  418  ;  abortive  negotiations  for  peace  (1431)1  406 ;  peasant! 
rising  in  Normandy,  409 ;  Congress  of  Arras,  409-10;  Burgundy  make*  peace 
with,  4T0 ;  n^otiations  for  peace  with  England  (1439-40),  414-17 ;  trace  for 
two  years  with  England  (1444),  430-1 ;  negotiations  wi^  England  (144s),  433; 
expulsion  of  English  from  Nortnuidy,  435-7 ;  attack  on  Sandwich  (1457),  448 ; 
Invaiion  by  Edward  IV.,  484-5. 

Franchise,  the,  ii ;  restriction  of  (1430),  396. 

Prankton,  Stephen  de,  37. 

Fraser,  Simon,  60. 

Friart,  336 ;  rise  in  power  of,  64  (see  also  Cleigy) ;  attacks  on,  333-4  !  xippoit  to 
Vi^Iiffe  (1377),  343;  the  Mendicant  Conuoveny,  496. 

Froiturt,  Jean,  d^cnption  of  the  Irish,  183-3, 

OascoiQNB,  Sir  William,  33^,  334. 

Oucoigne,  Thomas,  opposition  to  clerical  abuse*,  497. 

Oascony.     See  Aquitaine. 

Oaston  de  Biarn,  5. 

GaveBton,  Peter,  93, 93, 95 ;  Edward  11- 's  biendship  for,  8G-8 ;  created  Bail  of  Corn- 
wall, 86;  iHiniuied  (r307),  88;  married  to  Margaret  of  Gloucester,  86;  saitl 
for  Ireland,  89 ;  recalled  to  England  (1309),  Sg ;  quarrel  with  the  Baroru,  94 ; 
beheaded,  95. 

Olendower,  Owen,  rebellion  in  Wales,  313-13,  3t4-l5,  317-19,  330,  311-3,  339,  34S 

Olonceater,  Gilbert  de  Claie,  Earl  of,  i,  ri,  35 ;  quarrel  with  Hereiotd,  33 ;  marries, 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  33. 

Qloucester,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  (son  of  above),  a  Lord  Otdainei,  St,  88,  90,  93, 
' '"  a  at  Baiuwckbv 


94,  96,  97,  loa,  103  ;  killed  at  Baiuwckbum,  103. 
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k  Lord  Appellant,  174-8;  oppoMt  R  «    ,  -    „.     . 

pose*  peace  with  France,  385^;  UTe«ted,  389;  murdered,  393. 

Gloucetter,  Tboma^  Lord  Deepentei,  Bsrl  of,  created  Earl,  394 ;  deprived,  305 ; 
conepiie*  agsinst  Heniy  IV.,  and  executed,  306-8. 

Oloucester,  Eleuior,  Dacheu  of,  accuied  of  sorcery,  417-8. 

Qlooceiter,  Jacqueline,  Duchcsa  of^  mairiage  to  Oloncetter,  390. 

Olouceatei,  Humphery,  Duke  of,  336,346,363,371,379,  380,411,419;  U  nege  of 
Httrfleur,  351)  wounded  at  Aigincourt,  355;  e^»edition  into  the  CAtendn, 
364;  in  command  in  France,  379-So;  duiactei,  j8j,  423;  regent  bx  Hmry 
v.,  371;  claim  to  the  Protectorate,  3S6-8;  marriage  with  Jacqaelioe  of 
Kalnault,  390 ;  campaign  in  Hainanlt,  390-1 ;  deKrt*  Jacqueline  and  n 


Ql0UC«Bter,  Statute  of  (layS),  10,  11,  13,  14,  ij. 

Gloucetter,  117,  m,  135,  141;  Margaret  of  Anjou  rehiaed  entrance  at,  477. 

Oold  and  Silver  Standaid  establiabed,  481. 

Oower,  John,  poet,  3S8,  303 ;  Btrictuiei  on  clergy,  134-5. 

Green,  Sir  Henry,  tool  of  Richard  IL,  agi,  394;  executed,  199. 

Grey,  Reginald  de,  as. 

Qtty,  Reginald,  Leva,  of  Ruthyn,  quarrel  with  Glendower,  313. 

Orey,  Sit  Thomas,  of  Heaton,  treaclieiy  against  Henry  V.  (1415),  348-9. 

Orey,  Sir  Ralph,  of  Heaton,  Lancastrian,  464, 

Grey,  Edmund,  of  Rutbyn.    See  Kent,  Earl  oL 

Griffith,  Lord,  of  Powya,  18. 

Grindcob,  William,  leader  of  inaotgentt  at  St.  Albaiu  (1381I,  159. 

Gucsdin,  Bertrand  do,  310,  217,  sig,  221 ;  in  Spanish  War  (1367),  3tt-I4> 

Goiervne.     See  Aquitaine. 

Guild*,  rioia  between,  13 ;  attacked  by  tbe  Lord*  Appellant  (13SS),  376. 

Guinet,  captured  by  English  (1351),  190,  198. 

Ourney,  Sir  Thomas,  140. 

Haihault,  39S ;  Queen  Uabellain,  13a ;  Humphrey  Duke  of  GloiKeeter'i 

in,  390.1. 

Hunault.  Countess  oL    See  Gloucester,  Jacqueline,  Dochete  OL 
Hainault,  Pbilippa  of,  Queen  of  Edward  111.     See  Philippa. 
Hainanlt,  William,  Coont  of.  and  of  Holland,  133,  159. 
Hales,  Sir  Robert,  Treamrer,  murdered,  258. 
Halidon  Hill,  batUe  of;  151. 
Hall,  John,  306, 
Hanseatic  League,  330,  360,  483 ;  privil^es  confirmed  by  Edward  IV,,  4S3-4. 


Harfleur,  captured  by  Henry  V,  (1415),  350-3;  English  colonisation  O^  353  ;  ielle»eJ 

by  Bedford,  359-60 )  recaptural,  418 :  lost.  126-T. 
"  Harry  Hotspur."    See  Percy,  Henry. 


Hastings,  John,  claimant  to  Scottish  thtooe,  40-r,  43. 

Hastings,  William,  Lord,  at  battle  of  Bamet,  476;  topporter  oTRidiatd  III.,  4B68; 

executed,  489. 
Hateley  Field,  battle  of    See  Shrewsbury. 
Ha  warden  Castle,  34. 
Hawhwood,  Sir  ]cba,  in  Italy,  209-10. 
Haxey,  Sit  Thomaa,  punished  for  speech  in  Parliament  (1397),  2SS,  314. 
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Hedgley  Moor,  battle  of,  464. 

Henghain,  Ralf  dc,  Cbief  Jatdce,  9;  temored  from  office,  34. 

Henry  IV.,  Ewl  of  Dwby,  Duke  of  Herdbid,>Dd  Duke  of  Land 

lant,  274-6;  BDpporu  Richud  II.,  389-90;  cretUed  Dnke  of  Hereford,  394; 

Jiuurel  with  Norfolk,  394-6;  inlicfitaiice  sequestnted  (1399)1  997  ;  invidei 
Inglaad,  a98-9 ;  hii  claim  to  the  thtone,  301-3;  character,  303-4  ;  bis  political 
progiamme,  304-5  ;  plot  againit  (1400),  300-7 ;  his  treatment  of  Richard  II. '■ 
^ien'la,  305-6 ;  his  ecclesiastical  poli^,  310-TI ;  threatened  by  Prance,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  311-13  j  financial  position,  313,  318,  323,  314,  332,  337 ;  popu- 
larity wanea,  316 ;  relations  1  with  Wales,  3t4-i5,  317-19,  320,  331-2,  329  ;  re- 
lations with  Scotland,  317,  330-1  ;  relations  with  France,  3T4,  320-3,  331, 
J 38-9;  relationswith Parliament, 313. 14, 3t7,322.3, 324.5, 331-2, 335;  defeat* 
'ercy  rising  (1403),  31S-19 ;  marriage  with  Joan  of  Brittany,  320 ;  puts  down 
rebellion  olNorthnmbeiland  and  Sciope,  325-7;  stricken  with  disease  <i405l, 
33S-9,  334;  party  struggles  (i407-i3),  333-40;  overrides  oppodtiOD  (1411), 
33fr^  ;  di»th,  340. 
Henry  V.,  297-8  ;  in  command  in  Wales,  318,  339 ;  oppoees  discndowmeat  (rf  the 
Chnrdi  (1410),  337 ;  quarrel  with  his^bther,  338-40  ;  accession,  341 ;  political 
simg^e  at  beginning  of  reign,  341-3  ;  Oldcastle's  i^M  against  (1414),  344-5  ; 
negotiations  with  Prance,  345-7;  preparation  fisr  war  with  France,  347-8; 
disaffection  at  home  (i4r5),  348-9;  first  campaign  in  Prance  (I4r5),  350-6; 
reception  in  London  (1415),  356-7;  entertajna  Sigismund,  359-60;  second 
campaign  in  Prance  (1417-20),  362-9 ;  negotiations  with  Annagnacs  and  Bur- 
gundians  (1419),  366-7 ;  marriage  with  C^theriiK  of  France  {1420),  368 ;  pro- 
gtess  through  England  (142 1),  37S-9;  third  campaign  [n  Prance,  379-83 ;  in 
need  of  men  and  money  (142a),  38r  ;  death,  382 ;  nineral  obsequies,  383-4 ; 
character,  334,  3S3-4. 

Hemy  VI.,  political  situation  (1422),  385-8 ;  financial  difficulties,  391,  408-9,  4ii-ia, 
424, 45a ;  crowned  King  of  England,  396 ;  visit  to  France,  396 ;  crowned  King 
of  France,  405  ;  suggested  marriage  to  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  (1433),  406 ; 
character,  4r4,  431 ;  marriage  with  Margaret  oi  Anion,  420-1 ;  files  before 
Cade's  rd>ellion,  435  becomes  insane,  440 ;  birth  of  son,  440 ;  recovery  of 
mind,  444 ;  captured  by  Yorkists,  445  ;  becomes  insane  (i45S),  446 ;  accepts 
York  as  his  heir,  457 ;  recovered  by  Margaret,  458  ;  captur^by  Edward  IV., 
464;  restoiedtothc  throne,  473-4;  captured  by  Edward  IV.  (1471),  476;  nnr- 
deied,  478  ;  translated  to  Windsor,  492. 

Henry  of  Trastamara,  King  of  Castile,  usurps  the  throne,  211-13 ;  defeat  at  Nijon, 
21:3-14 ;  secures  the  throne  (1369),  ars  ;  alliance  with  France,  317. 

Herbert,  William,  Lord.     See  Pembroke. 

Hereford,  Henry,  Earl  of.    See  Henry  IV. 

Hereford,  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of,  69.  72  ;  qtiarrel  with  Oilbeit  de  Clare,  33  ;  at 
Palkirk,  55  ;  apposition  to  Edward  1.,  68. 

Hereford,  Humphrey  Bohun,  Eail  of  (son  of  above),  77, 94i  9Si  99.  «>$,  lOf,  105, 
lie,  rr7,  riS,  I3T ;  death  las. 

Herrings,  battle  of  the,  401. 

Hervey,  Walter,  i,  12. 

Hexham,  49,  464. 

Holland,  Florence,  Count  of,  31,  45,  47,  64. 

Holland,  Sir  John.     See  Exeter,  Duke  ot 

Holland,  Thomas,  Lotd.     See  Surrey. 

Holland,  William,  Count  ot     See  Hainault. 

Hospitallers,  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  10,  64,  tio ;  their  prioty  at  Clerken- 
well  burnt  (13S1),  258. 

Hnmbleton  Hill,  battle  ol,  317. 

Huntingdon,  Da<rfd,  Earl  of,  40, 

Himtingdon,  John  Holland,  Earl  of.    See  Exeter. 
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Indunriet.    See  Trade. 

Ireland,  Robert  de  Vere,  Dake  at,  and  Earl  of  Oxfacd,  371.  373,  374 ;  dica  fiooi 
Radcot  Bridge,  375 ;  death,  379  note ;  buried  at  C<dne,  187. 

Ireland,  Scottifh  invanon  of  {1316.1S),  105-6 ;  atale  nndei  Edward  III.,  380-1  ;  lUle 
under  Richard  II.,  3Sr-3 ;  c:q>edition  into,  by  Richard  II.  (1394),  aSa ;  ex- 
pedition into  by  Richard  II,  (1399),  397-8 ;  riaing  and  djttnibance  in  (1401), 
315 1  diatnrbed  conditiDn  of  (141:6)1  361. 

Iwbelta  of  France,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  87,  95,  1:19,  139 ;  rehued  admiaaion  to  Lecda 
Caatle,  rrg;  MendiMp  with  Roga  Mortimer,  139.^3;  dowery  aeiied  by 
Edward  II.,  139 ;  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  peace  (1:333),  131 ;  croases  home 
and  marcheson  London,  134;  control  over  kingdom  at  accesaion  of  Edward 
III.,  139-40;  Olden  mnider  of  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley,  141;  nnpopularity, 
14* ;  Edward  III.  deals  with  her,  145 ;  death,  145. 

babella  of  France,  aecond  wife  of  Richard  II.,  307,  313 ;  married,  385 ;  aeiit  back  to 
Prance,  314. 

Italian  merchanta.     See  Lombarda. 

Italy,  intellectual  revival  in,  8-g. 

iACQUKLiNB  of  Hainault.    See  Qlooceater,  Duchess  ot 
amea  I.  of  Scotland,  captured  by  Henry  IV.,  330-1 ;  at  aege  of  Melun,  369;  at 
tiege  of  Dreui,  380;  teleaie  and  marriage,  3S9;  attack  on  England,  413; 
— urdered,  413. 
.  of  Scotland, 
I.  of  Scotland, 

Jeanne  d'Aro,  401 ;  telievea  Orleani,  40t-3 ;  crowni  Charlea  VII.,  at  Reinu,  403  ; 

her  &ilure  before  I^ris,  403  ;  capture  and  trial  at  Rouen,  404-5 ;  burnt,  405. 

Jews,  growing  unpopularity  of,  34;  attempt  to  conven,  35;  their  clipping  of  ibe 

coinage,  35 ;  ordered  to  leave  England,  ^C. 
Joan  of  Acre,  d^ghter  of  Edward  1.,  31;  married  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  33. 

Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  III,,  311. 
oaui,  Countew  of  Kent,  I^inceas  of  Wales,  wife  of  Black  Prince,  343 ;  supports 

Wydiffe,  346. 
Joan  of  Navarre,  queen  of  Henry  IV,,  330 ;  oppoaition  to  her  Breton  followers,  333 ; 

accused  ol  sorcery,  373. 
John  (Balliol),  King  of  Scots,  claim  to  throne,  40-1 ;  iudftnent  of  Edward  I.,  in  &vonr 

of,  41-3  ;  quarrel  with  Edward  I,,  48 ;  turrendershis  crown  to  Edward  I.,  jo-i ; 

death  in  France,  79. 
John,  King  of  Prance,  son  of  Philip  VI.,  190,  r93,  197,  199;  alliance  with  Scots, 

193-3  i  attacks  Navarese  party,  rgj ;  campaign  of  (1356),  196-8 ;  captured 

at  Foicdeta,  300;  prisoner  In  Bnghuid,  301-4;  is  ranaomed,  306-7  '•  death, 

308. 
John  of  Brittany.    See  Ridunofid,  Earl  ot 
JohnofOaunt.    See  Lancaster, 
judicial  Bench  purged  by  Edward  I.,  34. 
Justice,  administration  erf'  manonal  juiudictions,  lo-ri,  34 ;  extortions  of  the  SheriA, 

4341  49S- 
Juaticea  6[  the  Peace,  their  authority  dinegarded,  435 ;  extension  of  tbrit  powers, 

495- 

KBur,  John,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbiahop  of  York  and  Canterbury,  Chancellor, 
393>  143;  Car<Unal,  4r5;  accusatJong  against,  415-16;  death,  443. 

Kenilworth,  Edward  II.  imprisoned  at,  135.  • 

Kent,  Edmund  Woodatocfc,  Earl  of,  lao,  137,  t39;  lieutenant  in  Gasoony,  ijo; 
joins  Isabella'sfbtces,  133;  opposes  leabella  and  Mortimer,  143 ;  etecuted,  144. 

Kent,  William  Neville,  Lord  Fauconberg,  Earl  of,  Yorkiit,  44a,  455;  created  Bad, 
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KinK**  ColleEc,  Cunbridge,  founded  by  Heniy  V 

Kinnton-«n-Thainei,  laa 

KirCby,  John  de,  Bi(hop  of  BI7,  TnaMrer,  tt ;  death,  37. 

Rnaroboioii^,  tastle  and  town,  95. 

knoUw,  Sit  Kobcft,  334;  in  command  in  France,  195;  cotunands  expediiion  to 

Prance  (r37o),  aig. 
Kyriel,  Sir  Tbomaa,  defeated  at  Fonnigny,  417. 

Laboukbrs,  agricoltnral,  414 ;  condition  of,  in  foorteentfa  century,  152-5  ;  drift  to  the 

town*,  377-8. 
Labourers,  atstute  of,  aji-a ;  strengthened  {rsSSt,  360,  376  ;  modified  (1416),  358 ; 

oppoiitian  to,  377 :  made  peiMtaat,  396;  abolition  demanded  (1450),  435. 
Lacy,  Henry  de.    See  Lincoln,  Earl  of. 
Lamberton,  William,  Biebcnt  of  St.  Andrews,  79,  8r. 
Lambeth,  Synod  of,  65 ;  WydifTe  arraigned  at,  346. 
Lancaater,  Blanche,  Ducbew  oC    See  Blanche. 
Lancaiter,  Bdmiud,  Earl  oC  and  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  son  of  Heniy  III.,  3,  45, 

46,  49 ;  in  command  in  Wales  (1377),  30. 
Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  □f,andof  Leiceatet  and  Derby,  one  of  the  Lords  Ordainera, 

?».  94.  95.  96.  97.  99.  ">5, 107,  ria,  113, 114,  115,  117,  119,  lai,  M3  :  annoyed 
y  GaveaUm,  go  1  wifie  abducted  by  Warenne,  113 ;  executedat  Ponlefract,i331 
popular  cancmiaation  of.  127. 
Lancaster,  Henry,  Earl  of,  and  of  Leicester  {brotbei  of  above),  b  league  with 
Oilton,  131 ;  joins  Isabella,  133 ;  adviser  to  Edward  III.,  139,  140 ;  oppoaes 
Isabella  and  Mortimer,  143 ;  stricken  with  blindness,  144. 
Lancaster,  Hcniy  of  Grossmont,  Duke  of,  Earl  of  Deib^,  148,  164,  1S8,  189,  iga, 
196,  aor,  204;  commands  eitpcdilton  into  Aquitame  (1346),  173;  captures 
Poictiers,  180 ;  expedition  into  Normandy  (1350),  rg;  ;  dies  ol  plague  (1361), 

ise. 


tion  of  Londoners  to,  343  1  policy  at  Richard  II. 's  accession,  344-5 ;  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Malo  (137E),  34S ;  bis  palace  of  the  Savoy  sacked,  35S ;  claims 
throne  of  Castile,  365  ;  expedition  against  Scotland  (1384),  36G  ;  I^di  middle 
party,  368;  quarrels  with  Richard  II.  (1384),  369-70;  allied  plot  against 
(1385).  370 :  aails  for  Spain,  371 ;  return  from  Spain,  377-8 ;  in  favour  with 
Richard  II.,  379;  accusation  against,  by  Arundel  (1394),  286;  support* 
Richard  IL  (1397),  389^92;  marries  Katharine  Swynlbrd,  390-1 ;  deatb,  397. 

Langton,  John,  Bishop  of  Cbicbeater,  Chancellor,  86. 

Langton,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  75;  Treasurer,  73  ;  quarrel  with  Edward  11., 
84-S,  86;  removed  from  Council  of  Edward  IL,  na. 

La  Rocb^e,  naval  battle  off  (1373),  aao-i;  naval  battle  0^(1430),  363. 

Latimer,  William, Lord- Chamberlain,  attacked  by  "Good Parliament," 339;  released, 
340 ;  removed  from  Council,  345. 

Law — the  common  law  of  England,  7 ;  reporting  ol  legal  cases,  8 ;  re-discovery  of 
Roman  law,  8;  legislation  of  Edward  f,  8-17;  Englidi  law  extended  to 
Wales,  38.    Law  books— Btacton's,  7;  Mirror  of  ytulicti,  8 ;  The  Flela,  S. 

Lawyers,  importance  ot,  in  reign  of  Edward  I.,  8,  9 ;  hatred  for,  490. 

Leeds  lKent>,  Isabella  refnaea  admittance  to,  119;  captured  by  Edward  II.,  lao; 
Richard  II.  imprisoned  in,  307. 

Leicester,  259,  414. 

Le  Mans,  surrender  of;  to  Prencb,  439. 

I.ewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor,  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  iS9-(>a;  end  of  alliance,  169. 
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E4wud  I.,  ao;  in  commuid  in  Pnncc,  49 ;  at  PftlUHc,  55 ;  a  Locd 

90-a. 
Lincoln,  Puluunent  of  (130T),  74,  114. 
LincolnduTC,  lebellion  in  (1470),  471. 
Lionel  of  Antwav.    See  Claience,  Duke  ot 
"  Livery  and  Munteiuuice,"  the  abute  Ot,  376,  3$8, 408. 


Llewelyn  ap  Giiffitfa,  IMnce  of  North  Walei,  iS-37 ;  reAuei  to  do  baouge  to 
Edward  I.>  18 ;  Borrenden  to  Edwatd  I.,  zt  ;  marrian  to  Btsanor  de 
MaadbTt,  as ;  raiiM  second  rebellion  vritli  David,  33-7 ;  fall  and  death,  a?. 


Loan*,  forced,  agC  note  5,  379. 

LonOno,  313  ■ 

LMlarda,  beginniogi  oC  363-4 ;  tepreNed  by  the  Appellants,  383 ;  tbeii  agitatioa  is 
(i39j),  383-4 1  Huppresaed  (1401),  3IO-II  ;  propoae  ecdesiailiGal  disendow- 
ment,  314,  337 ;  law  against,  luengthened,  332-3,  345  ;  attacked  by  Anndd 
(1409),  333-6 ;  riaing  against  Henry  V.,  343-5 ;  strong  in  middle  daaa,  343 ; 
Mditioni  movementB  (1416),  361  ;  activity  (1417),  371 ;  death  of  Oldcaatle, 
373;  prevalent  (1433),  407;  executionB  of,  497. 

Lombard  merchants,  33,  37,  164;  attacked  in  I-ondon,  447. 

London,  83,  87,  96,  97,  itS  ;  privilegee  of,  13,  14a;  restoration  of  peace,  (1398),  la; 
disorder  in  (1311),  93;  disorder  in  (1337),  134,  136  ;  treatyof  (1358),  303, 303, 
ao6  note  i ;  opposition  to  John  of  Gaunt,  343,  346-7 ;  supports  Richard  II. 
(1377)1  ^44  •  attitude  towards  Wyclille,  343-6  ;  loans  raised  in,  349,  333,  347, 
40; :  resistance  to  Poll-tax  (1381),  350  ;  regulation  of  wage*  in,  353-3 :  Lol- 
lards in,  264,  jio,  341,  344-5:  Wat  Tyler  in,  357-8;  pofitical  disturbances 
{i3S4),a7o;  anxioos  torefrainfrom politics (13S8),  375;  Richard  II.  qaarrds 
with  Londoners  (1393),  384-5  '•  pageant  for  Richard  II-,  387;  plot  against 
Henry  IV.  hatched  in  (1400),  307 ;  reception  of  Henry  V.  after  Aginconit, 
356-7  ;  rejoicineB  at  fall  of  Rouen,  373  ;  reception  of  Queen  Catharine  (1471), 
373;  BDpport  of  Duke  Humphrey,  3815;  lupp^tof  Jacqueline,  394-5;  Plemirii 
residents  attacked,  411;  erection  of  a  public  granary  at.  4341  diaorders  in 
(1450),  438-9 :  non-committal  attitude  during  Wars  of  the  Roses,  441,  455,  478, 
4S9;  atucks  on  Lombards,  447:  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  in  (1451:),  436-7; 
Yortiiits  and  Lancastrians  in  (1453),  440-1 ;  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  in 
(145S),  449;  Margaret  fails  to  csfitute  (1461),  458-9;  disturbances  in  (1470), 
473  ;  Edwud  IV.  secures  the  dty  (1471),  476 ;  reiatiom  with  Edward  IVn 
474-Si ;  attitude  to  Richard  IIL's  usurpation,  48iB,  4S9 ;  schools  in,  499. 

"  Lords  Appellant,"  the,  374-S;  Richard  II.  s  Appellants,  389-93. 

Loae-coat-field,  battle  of,  471. 

„  .  .  ,  463-4 ;    relation*  with 

Warwick,  465,  466,  467 ;  relations  with    Edward  IV.,  483,  484-5. 
Lovel,  PrancHi,  Lord,  partisan  of  Richard  III.,  493. 
Ludlow,  tht  tout  o(  451 1  btt  school  in,  408. 
Lyons,  Richard,  financier,  attacked  by  Good  Parliament,  339 ;  released,  340. 

MuDUPr.    See  Fife,  EatI  of. 

HacMnrroogh  Art,  King  of  Leinster,  in  rebellion,  398- 

Madog  ap  Llewelyn,  teuler  of  rising  in  Wales  (1394),  39,  46. 

Maelgwn,  leader  of  Welsh  rising  (1394),  39. 

Maine,  cession  to  France  (1444),  431-3,  435,  43t-i- 

Maintenance.    See  Livery. 

Halton,  134. 

Maltraveta,  Sir  John,  140. 

Manners,  enervation  of,  83. 

Uanny,  Sit  Walter,  171,  186. 

Har,  Donald,  Earl  of,  regent  in  Scotland,  149,  150. 

Marcel,  Etienne,  provost  of  Paris,  303. 

**      ■    "       r  Mortjiner,  of  Wigmore,  E 

B  to  Prance,  137 ;  his  intii^  ....     .    ,    . 

d  II.,  T33;  in  power,  139-44;  seiied  and  executed,  144-5. 
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Hatch,  Ednrood  Moftimet,Barl  of ;  attacked  by  John  of  Qannt,  a^o;  govwiun  In 

Ireland,  aSa. 
Maich,  Rogei,  Earl  of,  loid  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  197. 
March,  Edmund,  Earl   of,   379 ;   conspiiacy   in  bvoui  of,  317-18 ;   eacape*  from 

Windsor,   325 ;   rettored  to  estates,    34a ;   betrays   Cambridge  eompiiaqr, 

348-9 ;  in  command  of  Beet  (1417),  3C1 ;  Mditious  tendencies,  3S4-S ;  death, 

385. 
March,  Edward,  Earl  oC    See  Edward  IV. 
March,  George  Dunbar,  Ear]  of,  aids  Henry  IV.,  3ra. 
Marcher,  the  Eails,  38-9,  57,  S8 ;  take  part  in  War  of  (1377),  ao ;  )anda  not  iocor- 

porated  in  Crown  at  conquest  of  Wales,  30  note  a ;  rising  of  (1331),  ilC, 

117-10. 
Blate,  Pater  de  la,  343 ;  Grst  speaker,  339;  imprisoned,  240-1 ;  released,  344. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots,  "  Maid  of  Norway,    39 ;  death,  40. 
Margaret  <a  Prance,  second  queen  of  Edward  I.,  63. 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  468,  474 ;    maiTiaRe  to    Henry  VI.,  4001 ;   frieodahip  with 

Suffolk,  433 ;   opposition  to  York  as  regent,  443-4 ;   hifluence  over  eovem- 

ment,  444,  448-9,  450-1,  457-8 ;  character,  444 ;  intrigues  against  Yort,  447 ; 
'  reconciliation  with  York,  449-50 ;  wins  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  458 ;  her 

struggles  in  the  North  (1462-65),  463-4 ;  allies  with  Warwick,  473 ;  defeated 

at  Tewkesbury,  477, 
Margaret  of  York.    See  Burgundy,  Dncheas  of. 
Marshal,  .Thomas,  Earl.    See  Nottingham,  Earl  of. 
Haapertuis,  19S. 

Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  seeks  Edward  IV.'s  assistance,  4S5. 
Meaux,  capture  of,  381. 
Melcome  Regis,  Black  Death  begins  at,  1S3. 
Helton.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  defeated  at  Myton,  loC ; 

fiuthful  to  Edward  11.,  136. 
Helun,  capture  of,  369. 
BJenai  Straits,  battle  ot,  26. 

Heophan,  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oppoaes  Mortimer,  143. 
Meruiants,  Engliah,  6, 15 ;  loan  to  Govemment  (1347),  18S. 
Metchanta,  Foreign,  91,  361 ;  restrictions  on,  391. 
Hetdtants,  Italian,  347,  374.     See  also  Lombards. 
UerchanI  Adventarers,  the  Company  of,  375. 
Herks,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  308 ;  deprived  of  his  see,  305, 
Merton,  Waller  de,  9. 
Methven,  Bruce  defeated  at,  81. 
Heulao,  negotiations  at  (1419),  3^7,  367-8. 
Hianason  rivei,  19S. 

Uirror  cfimHcK,  the,  legal  treatise,  8. 
Model  Ftfrliament.    See  Parliament. 

Holeyna,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  420,  422 ;  murdered,  431. 
Monasteries,  496 :  repositories  for  official  documents.  41 ;  foundation  of,  by  Edward 

III,,  148;  after  Black  Death,  186;  (bunded  by  Heniy  V.,  383. 
Honks,  attacks  on,  233-3. 
Montacute.  William  de,  112,  144. 
Montage,  John  Neville,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northumberland,  469,  470,  47s ; 

in  command  in  the  North,  463-4 ;  created  Earl  of  Nortbuoiberland,  464 ;  aJain 

at  Bamet,  476. 
Montagne,  Sir  John.     See  Salisbury,  Earl  of. 
Mootereao,  tnurder  of  Burgundy  at,  367 ;  capture  of,  369. 
Uontreiul,  6 ;  treaty  of,  63. 
Morgan,  Welsh  rebel,  39. 
HOTlata,  battle  of,  171. 
Mortimer,  Roger.     See  March,  Earl  of. 
Mcnimer,  Roger,  of  Wignore,  i,  20,  21. 
Uortimet,  Edmnnd.    See  March,  Earl  of. 
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Ifortfaaer,  Sii  Edmund,  Gaptnred  by  Owm  Olendower,  317 ;  jotna  Qlendcrwer,  317-9, 

399 ;  death,  329. 
UottiiBer,  Sir  John,  executed,  3S4. 
Hortiroer*!  Crou,  ImRIc  of,  459. 
Motttnaine,  itatnte  ol^  65, 
Hoiton,  J^in,  BMwp  of  Ely,  iinpiiKmed  by  Richard  111.,  491. 


NAiau,  battle  of,  114. 

Navaieite,  314. 

Navanre,  King  of.    See  Charlee  the  Bad. 

Navy,  cottipoiiition  of;  in  fourteenth  century,  165  ;  Edward  UI.'s  elaim  te  k ^  _ 

•ea,  167 ;  Iom  of  command  of  sea,  aai ;  Henty  IV.  h^t  to  command  the  ■«■, 
331 ;  acheme  for  providing  ihipi  (1406),  332 ;  development  of;  under  Henry 
IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  362-3. 

Neven,  Louis  of.     See  Plandert,  Count  oC 

Nevilie,  Eunily  of,  growth  of  its  power,  441-a. 

Neville,  Alexander,  Archbiahop  of  York,  373,  374 ;  tnuulated  to  St,  Andrewt,  376. 

Neville,  Anne,  queen  of  Richard  III.    See  Anne. 

Neville,  George.     See  Bedford,  Duke  of. 

Neville,  George,  Bishop  of  Eieter,  467,  476;  Chancellor,  4561  created  Archbiibop 
of  Vork,  4G4 ;  impritoned,  478. 

Neville,  Isabella.     See  Clarence,  Dnches*  of. 

NeviUe,  John.  See  Montague,  Lord- 
Neville,  John,  Lord  of  Ra^,  leads  a  force  Into  Brittany  (1373),  3» ;  attacked  by 
"Good  Bu-liament,"  239. 

Nenlle,  Ralph.     See  Westmoreland,  Earl  oC 

Neville,  Ralph,  Lord  of  Raby,  at  Neville's  Cross,  iSo. 

Neville,  Richard  I.     See  Salisbi       "    '    ' 

Neville,  Richard  II.  (son  of  ^>o<i 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  iSa 

Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  49,  95,  105,  135,  151 ;  John  Balliol  does  homage  to  Edwaid  I., 
at,  43  ;  Edward  BalUol  doe*  homage  to  Edward  III.  at,  153.  , 

New  Learning,  the  beginning  of  the,  498-500. 

Newport,  116. 

Nicholas  of  Hereford,  ftdlower  of  WycliHe,  364. 

Norfblk,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of.  Earl  Marshal,  at  Falkirk,  55 ;  opposition  to  Edwaid  I., 
55,  73  ;  revenge  of  Edward  I.  on,  77. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  of  Brotheran,  Earl  o^  Earl  Martha!,  120,  143,  153. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  aSS,  374,  392;  cKaied 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  294 ;  quarrel  with  Hereford  (1398),  294-6. 

Norfblk,  John  de  Mowbray,  II.  Duke  of,  396,  436;  Yotkisl,  440,  443,  453,  458;  at 
Towton,  460. 

Norham,  41 ;  conference  a(  (1306),  76,  193. 

Normandy,  conquest  of,  3G3-9 ;  ackninistiacion  organised  by  Henry  V.,  365 ;  ridng 
of  peasants  in  (1435),  409:  in  state  of  anarchy  (143G),  413;  expulsion  of  Eng- 
lish from,  436-7. 

Northampton,  l«ltle  of,  455,  45  G. 

Northampton,  John  of,  citizen  of  London,  partisan  of  Lancanei,  370,  280. 

Northampton,  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of;  148,  193 ;  commanda  expe^tion  into 
France  (1343),  171 ;  commands  expedition  into  France  (1346),  173 ;  in  com- 
mand at  CreCT,  176 ;  conducts  siege  of  Calais,  iSi. 

Notthumberland,  Henry  Percy  (i).  Earl  of,  309,  319;  appointed  Marshal,  341; 
~  boaiility  of  London  citizens  to,  343-3 ;  joins  Henry  ca  Lancaster  (1399),  398 ; 
, '  his  grievances  ag^nst  Henry  IV.,  318 ;  rebds  (1405),  325-7 ;  conspintcy  whfa 
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Olendowd    and   MartimBr    (1406),    339 ;  defeat  tnd    AraXb    at   '. 
Moor,  330. 
NortbDmbefland,  Heniy  pMCjr  (1),  Eail  of,  Lancutrion,  441,  44a ;  slain  a 
Alban*.  iA^. 

It  Towloo,  460. 
, J ,  ,,l.  Eart  of.  a-jB:  Earldora  itXlaitS  t     '  ' 

battle  of  Boawoith,  494. 
Norway,  Maid  ot    See  Maigaiet,  Qaeen  of  Scots. 
Nottingham,  John  Mowbray,  Earl  of,  Eail  Harthal,  implicated  in  plot  agaitwt  Heotf 

TV,,  335 ;  joiai  Hoiuiumbetlaiid'a  rebdlion  (1405),  326-7 ;  executed,  327, 
Nottini^iam,  Tbomaa  Mowbray,  Earl  at     See  Norfolk,  Duke  o£ 

OcuAM,  Wnilam  of,  aaS,  243. 

Oldcaatle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  361,  371;  accined  of  hereay,  343-4;  cosqiircs 
againR  Henry  V.,  344-5 ;  implicated  in  Southampton  coiMjHracy  (1415),  349 ; 
captured  and  executed,  371-3. 

Oldhall,  Sir  William,  confidant  of  Voik,  436,  440, 

Ordainen,  the  Lord*,  90-7,  loi,  115,  134. 

Ordinances,  the  (ijri),  94,  iiz,  114;   revoked,  133,  127. 

Orleani,  Louis,  D^e  of;  attacks  Ouienne  (1403),  330;  mnrdered,  331. 

OrleaiM,  Chatle*,  Duke  of,  414,  418 ;  captnred  at  Aginooun,  35} ;  suggested  rdaaie 
(i4?3).4o6;  releaMd,  415-17. 

Odeani,  ii^e  of,  _4oo-3 ;  saborbs  captnred  (1421),  381. 

Orleion,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  128,  laig,  131,  T36, 137, 139, 140. 

Onncat^,  William  de  Jnaticiai,  51,  33. 

OnDonde,  James,  Earl  of,  38 

Otwell,  Itttella,  lands  at,  13 
■  Otterboome,  battle  o^  37iB. 

Owen  GlendCFwer.    See  Olendower. 

Oxford,  John  de  Vere  (i),  Barl  of,  Lancastrian,  executed,  463. 

Oxford,  John  de  Vere  (3),  Earl  of,  at  Bamet,  476 ;  captured  by  Edward  IV.,  479 ; 
est ^ '---      - 

Osic«d,R 

Oalotd,  Prorlaions  of,  93. 

Oxford,  University  of;  96 ;  fonndation  of  Exeter  College,  134 ;  Isabella  visits,  135 ; 
relations  with  Wydiffe,  345-6,  3G3, 363-4 :  relations  with  Lollards,  284 ;  op- 
position to  Arundel's  interference  (1409),  336;  oppoMtion  to  Anmdel's  inter- 
ference (1411),  33S ;  books  bequeathed  to,  498. 

Paw  db  Charwokth,  30. 

~      cy,  the  relations  with 

positioa  to  claims  ol.        „..,._. 
[KOtesta  against  Provisora  and  PrBmunire,  395. 

ftwis,  treaty  of  (i359)>  33 ;  treaty  of  (1303),  Ss ;  Edward  III.  threatens  (1360),  305 ; 
Henry  V.  received  in  (1430),  369 ;  the  key  of  Fiance,  397,  409 ;  Jeanne  d'Arc 
fiuls  before,  403;  Bedford  abandODB  (1429),  404;  regained^  En^ish,  404; 
Heniy  VI.,  crownedin,  405  1  sad  state  OT  (1432),  405-6 ;  captured  Sf  Charles 
Vn.  (1436),  413. 

ParliaiBent,  summoned  by  Edward  I.  (1375),  6 ;  calling  of  Model  Parliament,  63-4 ; 
detirefotpesce  (1348  and  1354),  188-9,  191;  growth  during  Edward  III.,  asj- 
8;  "Good  Parliament,"  338-40;  control  over  taxation,  349;  opposition  to 
manumissioa  of  villeins  {13S1),  360;  "The  Meicilesa,"  37^ ;  responsibility 
of  Ministers  to,  acknowledged  (1311),  93  1  (1377),  345 ;  (13S9).  380 ;  freedom  of 
speech  in,  388,  437 ;  resigns  power  to  King  (1398),  293  ;  regulates  the  suc- 


373 ;  settlement  of  the  Protectorate  0  .     , .  .  ,      . 

393-3 ;  restriction  of  franchise  (1430),  396 ;  powers  usurped  by  great  Council, 

^48-9 ;  subservience  to  Edward  IV.,  ^i. 
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PaU]F,  tettle  of,  403. 

Paya  de  Soolc,  5. 

PcKMnU.    See  Labouten,  Agdcultml. 

"--'bam,   John,   Aichb'*---   -'  " ' 

Llewelyn,  25-6; 

prfvilegee,  64-C. 

PECock,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Sl  Aaiph  and  Chicheatet,  condemned  fot  hereay,  497. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Caatile,  eaity  relationa  with  England,  ati ;  driven  into 

exile,  3ii-ia ;  campaign  with  Black  Prince  in  Caatile  (1367).  aia-ij  i  victory 

over  English  at  tea  (1371),  3ao-i  ;  muiderod,  aij. 
Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence,  EatI  at,  130 ;  in  command  in  Scotland  (130G),  80-1, 

105 ;  attitude  to  Lords  Ordainen,  94-8 ;  leader  of  the   Middle  party,   113, 

118,  xao. 
Pembroke,  John   Haatinga,  Bail  of;  governor  of  Aquitaine,  tao;  defeated  off  La 

Rocbelle,  aao-i. 
Pembroke,  Jaaper  Tudor,  Earl  of,  Yoikitt,  441,  443 ;  Lancaitrian,  463,  468. 
Pembroke,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  supporter  of  Edward  IV.,  469 ;  eaecuted,  469. 
Percy,  Henry,  "  Harry   Hotapor,"  368, 309 ;  defeated  at  Otterbouroe,   276 ;  joins 

Heory  of  Lancaater  (1399),  398 ;  rebellion,  318-19 ;  stain,  319. 
Percy,  Sir  Ralph,  Lancaatrian,  464. 
Percy.    See  Northnmberland. 
Perren.  Alice,  238,  339,  341,  243  ;  trial  ol^  345. 
Peter  IIL,  King  of  Aragon,  alliance  with  Bdvrard  I.,  31. 
Peter  de  la  Maie.     See  Mare,  Peter  de  la. 
Peter  OaveMan.    See  Gaveston,  Peter. 
Peterborough  Abb^  sacked  (1:381),  359. 
Philip  HL,  King  of  Prance,  a  aJuaoce  with  Edward  1.,  31-2. 
Philip  IV.,  the  Fail,  King  of  France,  44,  45,  47,  70,  73,  gg,  108 ;  Edward  I.  doea 

homage  to,  3a ;  summons  Ed\rard  1.  to  appear  befcire  him  in  Aquitaine,  45 ; 

makes  treaty  with  England  at  Hontreuil  (1303),  63. 
Philip  VI.,  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  155,  159,  iGo,  163,  171, 173,  t74,  176,  179, 

181 ;   proclaimed  King,  156 ;   demands  homage   from  Edward  III,,   156-7 ; 

death,  190. 
Philip  of  Navarre,  195. 
PhiUppa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  Edward  III. ;  betrothed  to  Edward,  132 ;  married, 

'45- 
PUIpol,  John,  cleara  the  sea  of  piratea  (1378),  348. 
Picquigny,  treaty  of,  ^84. 
Piepowder  Court,  16;  jurisdiction  limited,  481. 
Piaa,  Cosncil  o(,  35S. 
Pl*en«  (1315).  m  '•  murrain  of  cattle  (1319),  iti ;  (r34i)>  iSS !  (t40o)>  3I5 ;  ^439), 

433-4;  (1471-85),  joo.     See  also  BlaiA  Death. 
Poictiera,  capture  of  (1346},  174,  180;  battle  of,  igy-aor. 
Foitou,  r74,  iSo,  1S9. 

Pole,  William  de  la,  lendi  money  to  Edward  [[I.,  164,  t86. 
Pole,  Michael  de  U.    See  Sufiblk. 
Police,  r^culationi  under  Edward  L,  13  ;   distnrbaiKes  (1393),  385  ;   disturbance* 

(1416),  3G1 ;  brinndage  and  private  war  {1430),  396;  gedition  of  Jack  Sbarpe, 

407 ;  robbery  and  violence  (1432),  407 ;  brigandage  (1433),  408 ;  private  waia 

(1448),  435 ;  disturbances  (1452-53),  439-40 ;  distivboncea  (14G7},  468. 
Poll-taxes,  149-SO- 

Pontefract,  113, 117, 121,  laa,  137,  307,  309,  327. 

Ponthieu,  succession  of  Queen  Eleanor  to,  31-3;  captured  by  French  (1369),  3i8. 
Pontoiae,  capture  of,  367. 

Population  (1349),  i8j ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  500. 
Portamonth,  burnt  (in  1338),  iGi ;  (13G9),  231. 
Powys,  Griffith,  Lord  o4  iS,  19. 
ftamDnire,  statute  of,  330,  407,  408;  strengthened  (1393),  384;  protests  of  Pope 

Martin  V.  about,  395. 
Ptaguerie,  the  Ftencb,  417, 418. 
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ninting,  development  of,  ^9-300. 

Ptrry  Conncil.    See  Council. 

notectJonUt  methoda.     See  Tiade. 

Ptoviton,  sUtute  of;  mq,  305,  395,  40B ;  itiengtbeDed  (1390),  a84> 


Radcot  Bridoi,  akimiith  aC,  275. 

Rmgeman  Act,  the,  13. 

RalctifTe,  Sii  Richard,  bvonrite  of  Richard  III.,  493. 

Ravenspoi,  Henry  IV.  land*  at,  198 ;  Bdwaid  IV.  land*  at,  475 ; 

Reading,  Synod  of  (1379},  65. 

RebcllionB.     See  Revolt!. 

Redesdale,  Robin  of.    See  Conyer*,  Sir  J<^. 

Reim*,  304. 

Repingdon,  Philip,  Wydiffite,  3G4. 

Reaamption  of  the  Crown  Lands,  Edward  IV.  agreSB  to,  467. 

Revolts  (of  13S1),  357-9;  agrarian  riling*  {1383-90),  aSo;  rising  in  Cheshire  and 
Yorkshire  (1395),  aSe ;  againtt  Henry  IV.  (1400),  306-8 ;  rising  ol  the  Percie* 
('403).  317-19;  Northern  rebellion  {I405),  335-7;  Jack  Cade,  433-5- 

Reynolds,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  ArchUshop  of  Cantertnur,  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor,  8<;,  93,  101,  no,  I30,  134,  137 ;  removed  from  office,  113. 

Rhuddlan  castle,  at,  34,  25,  38. 

**^      ip  MetetUth,  rising  of  (13S7),  39,  33. 

d'H.,  birth,  212 ;  question  of  bi*  succession,  340 ;  acceanon,  344 ;  meets  rebels, 
(in  r38i),  258 ;  marriage  with  Anne  of  Bohemia  (138a],  36a  j  leads  army  into 
Scotland  (1385),  366;  his  court  party,  367-8;  character,  367,  39*,  296,  300; 
compelled  to  remove  Ministers,  373-3  1  struggle  with  Lords  Appellant,  373-6 ; 
resumes  the  government,  377;  period  of  good  rule,  379-80;  visit  to  Ireland 
'"""'""  ......  .       ■     "  ;  orthodoxy  qnes- 

ss,  387-S ;  revenge 
on  Appellants,  106-93  '•  suppresses  forJiament,  293 ;  visits  Ireland  (1399), 
297-8;  psradeadespotic  power,  393-4,  396-7;  banishes  Norfolk  and  Hoeford, 
295-6 ;  surrenders  to  Henry  ol  Lancaster,  399 ;  imprisoned  in  Tower,  301 ; 
abdication,  303;  plot  in  favour  o^  307;  murdered,  30S-9;  translated  to  West- 
minster Abbey  (1413),  342. 

Richard  interested  Di^e  of  Oloucester, 461;  at  battle  of  Bamet, 476 ;  atTewkes- 
buiT;  477!  quarrel  with  Clarence,  479;  alleged  murderer  of  Henry  VI.,  47S; 
marriage  with  Anne  Neville,  479;  oppose*  treaty  of  Plcquigny,  485,487  ;  leads 
army  against  Scotland,  485 ;  usurps  the  throne,  4S7-90;  murders  Prince*  in 
the  Tower,  491-2 ;  unpopularity,  49a ;  repreasea  Buckingham  rebellion,  490-3 ; 
his  internal  Government,  491-3 ;  ptmioBed  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of  York, 
493-3 ;  attacked  and  slain  by  Richmond,  493-4. 

Richard  of  York-     See  York,  Duke  of. 

Richmond,  John  of  Brittany,  Earl  of,  nephew  of  Edward  I.,  a  Lord  Ocdainer,  91 ; 
mediates  between  Edward  II-  and  the  magnates,  118 ;  supports  Edward  II., 
I30,  124;  prisoner  in  Scotland,  136;  joins  forces  of  Isabella,  133. 

Kchmond,  Edmund  Tudor,  Eail  of,  Yorkist,  441,  443. 

Rkhmond,  Henry  Tudor,  Eari  of,  491 ;  in  exile  in  Brittany,  491 ;  attacks  and  defeats 
Richard  111.,  493-4 ;  crowned  as  Henry  VII.  on  Boiworth  field,  494. 

Rivers,  Anthony  Wydvile,  Earl  of,  Lancastrian,  454 ;  "  Governor  "  of  Edward  V,, 
4S6 ;  imprisoned  by  Gloucester,  487-S ;  interested  in  learning,  486,  joo ;  ex- 
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ta^-S;  negotiatM  for  peace  (1333}.  Mi-6;  the  "Shameftil   Peace"  (133^ 

T4i-a  1  death,  149. 
Robert  of  Aitots.     See  AnoU,  Connt  ot 
Rodei,  attitude  towaidi  Hearth-tax  (136S),  316- 
Roman  law,  influence  on  English  law,  23. 
RooceavallH,  pass  o^  Black  nince  crowes  to  Spain,  313,  315. 
Rooa,  Robert  de,  49. 

RotheraiD,  Thomaa,  Aidihiihop  of  Canterbury,  fonnda  achool  ui  Yoikihire,  499, 
Rothaay,  David,  Dnke  of;  313. 

Rouen,  175,  195, 363,  403,  405 ;  Mge  and  captnre  oT  (1418),  364-5. 
fmimgh,fo,  54,  60, 100,  igj. 

Rudolf  ctftupabarg,  Emperai,  alliance  with  Edward  I.,  31. 
R(illand,Bdniiuid,  Barlof,M>n(tfRicliardofVotk,  451;  sbUn  at  Wakefield,  457. 
Rutland,  Edward,  Earl  of.    See  York,  Duke  oL 

Saint  At-um,  the  r^dlion  of  (13S1),  355,  359 ;  firtt  battle  of  (1455},  445 ;  aecond 

battle  of  (14O1},  458 ;  a  home  of  chroniclen.  333 ;  printing  preaa  at,  500. 
Saint  John,  Knights  oC    See  Hoapitallerk 
Saint  itahi,  battle  of,  45. 

Saint  Michael'a  Uount,  seited  hy  Oxford,  478.9. 
Saint  Paut'a,  London,  tablet  to  nemoiy  of  Ordainera  in,  137 ;  Wydiffe'i  trial  in, 

*4a-3. 
SaliibnrjF,  William  de  Montacote,  Earl  of,  148, 164. 

Salitbury,  William  Montague,  Earl  ot;  at  Poicticrs,  199 ;  in  French  war,  331. 
Saliabury,   John    Montagne,   Earl    d,   368,   399,   305 ;    Lollard   tendencies,    3S4 ; 

conapirei  againM:  Henry  IV.  and  execnted,  306-8. 
Saliabory,  Thomas  Montague,  Earl  of,  in  Ibe  Frendi  war,  368,  398-9;  slaio  before 

Chleans,  400. 
bury,  Richud  N< 

heritance,  441-3 :  at  tirat  St.  Albans,  445  ;  Yoddit,  441,  449 ;  win*  I 

Blore  Heath,  451 ;  invaslonofEn^and  (1460),  454-5;  executed,  457. 
Salitbnry,  tmQ'0f(i386},39;  meeting  of  magnates  at  (lag?),  68. 
Sandall,  Joho,  Chancellor  (1314),  ria. 
Sandirich,  400;  Yorkist  docent  on,  454. 
Sange,  ^  Arnold,  speaker  (1401),  314. 
Savoy  Palace,  the,  bdnie  of  John  of  Otuint,  301, 143 ;  John  at  Prance  boused  there, 

301,303;  looted  (1381),  357. 
Sawtre,  William,  first  Lollard  martyr  bnmed,  310-11, 
Scales,  Thomas,  Lord,  Lancasniao,  beaieged  jn  Tower,  455 ;  murdered,  456. 
Scarborough,  rising  in  (1381)1  359. 
Scone,  stone  of,  brought  to  Westminster,  51  note  i ;  AUiot  of  Wertminster  reAaea 


Scotland — saccesaion  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  (laSG),  39-40 ;  the  suoceMion  question 

(1390),  40-4;  Edward  I. *s  claim  to  overloiduiip,  48 ;  Edward  I.'sr '^~ 

!     „    .7     .  .     _      34-6,  59;    ( -■'- 

n  ot  Wallat  .  ,     .  .  „ 
rebellion    of   Bruce,    79-Si,    too-i ;    Edward    f I.  s 


in  Scotland  (1396).  49-5';   {1398),  54-6,  59;   (1399,  r3oo,  and  1301),  So; 
4),  60-1 ;  (1306),  St-3 ;  rebellion  of  Wallace,  51-4 ;  government  of,  bf 

Hi     I..     c¥_o      fii  '      ri>itvf1inn     nf    Rnir^      taJtr.      ron-T  .     VAvarA     fT.^ 


t-^SS't' 


campaign  in  (1314),  101-4 ;  Border  warfare,  104-5,  114-15, 134-5 : 

with  England  (1333),  135-6 ;  the  "  Sham^  Peace,"  141-3 ;  invasion  of  the 

Disinherited,  149-50;  Edward  III.'h  attacks  on,  151-4;  invasion  of  England 

11346),  179-80;  trouble  with,  in  1355,  193;  tbtestens  invasion  of  En^and 
1369),  318;  rdalions  with  (13S4),  z66;  relabons  with  Henry  IV.  (1400),  31a, 
317,  330-1;  Northumberland  and  Bardolpfa  take  rcfiige  in,  337;  danger  to 
Heruy  V.  in  (1415),  348 ;  help  sent  to  France  (1420),  36S,  369  ;  unpop^arily 
of  Scottish  troops  in  Fiance,  379,  399 ;  heavy  losses  at  Ciavaot,  390-9 ;  at 
Veineuil,  399 ;  attack  on  England  (1436),  413 ;  supports  Margaret  of  ^joo, 
458 1  relations  with  Edward  IV.,  463-4,  4S3, 4S5-6. 
Scrope,  Richard,  Lord  le,  of  Bolton,  ChuiceUor,  prcrtests  against  Richard  II.'s  extra- 
vagance, 368, 371 ;  supports  Suffolk,  373. 
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ScroiK,  Richard,  AichUshop  (rf' York,  338;  joim  rd>aUfon  agaiiut  Henty  IV.  (1406), 

386-7;  execnted,  347. 
Sciope,  of  Haiham,  Hency,  Lord,  contpirei  agalntt  Hcnty  V.  (1415K  348-9. 
Scropc  Sir  WiUiom.     See  Wiltshire,  Earl  oC 
Seagrave,  John,  60,  61 ;  appointed  warden  of  Scotland,  93. 
Seagiave,  Sir  Haeb,  Tieaiurer  {1381),  a6o. 
Senprinshaiii,  O^er  01^  64. 
Serle,  wUUain,  execution  of,  333-4- 
"  Shameful  Peace,"  the  {1338),  143. 
Shaipe,  Jack,  of  Wygmordand,  aeditiOD  o^  407. 
Shaw,  Dr.,  hia  pditical  sennon,  4S9. 
Sheen,  Monastery  of  Jems  of  Bethlehem  founded  at,  3S3. 
Sberbone,  117. 
Shcdfb,  conduct  of;  inquired  into,  13 ;  reformed  method!  of  adminittration  of,  15 ; 

appointed  to  Welsh  cooattes,  ^  53 ;  extortioiu  of;  424,  495. 
Shrewibuiy,  John  Talbot,  firat  Earl  o^  404 ;  defieated  at  Patay,  40a ;  created  Earl, 

£[S ;  hia  pay  in  arreara,  434 ;   defeated  and  alain  at  Caatuloo,  438. 
ury,  Jonn,  second  Earl  ot,  LancMtrian,  TreMnnr,  448 ;  ■lain  at  North- 
ampton, 456. 


Shrewtbnry,  battle  near  (1403},  319. 

Sibley,  alderman  of  London,  a>d«  Tyler,  157. 

Sigiamund,  Kineof  the  Romana,  303 ;  hia  policy,  35S ;  viaita  England,  359-601  Henry 


V.  appeala  for  help  to  (1433),  ^i. 
SioB,  Nunn^of  the  Order  of  St  Bridget,  founded  at,  3S3. 
Slnys,  348;  Bngliih  raid  on,  45;  battle  of,  i6&-7:  projected  invaaion  of  England 

&om  (13BG),  371. 
Snowdon,  31, 35,  37. 
Somerset,  John  Beaufort,  first  Earl  of,  Marqoia  of  Dorset,  Cbamberlun,  333; 

created  Marquia,  394 ;  d^wived  of  Marquisate,  305. 
Somerset,   John  Beaufort  first  Duke  of,  in  command    in  Prance,  418,  419-30; 

death,  430. 
Somerset,  Edmund  BeauSxt,  Second  Doke  of^  Harqnis  of  Dorset,  resists  the  ceaaion 

of  Maine,  415 ;  in  comroand  in  Normandy  (1449-50),  436-7 ;  his  claim  to  tlie 

throne,  436 ;  attacked  by  York,  437-8 ;  imprisoned,  440,  444 ;  released,  444 ; 

slain  at  &at  battle  of  St  Albans,  445. 
Somerset,  Henry  Beaufort,  third  Duke  or,  Lancastrian,  448, 449, 454, 457 ;  eacapea 

from  Towton,  460;  submits  to  Edward  IV.,  and  deserts  bun,  463-4;    exe- 

coted,  464. 
Somerset,  Edmund,  fourth  Duke  of,  at  Tewkesbury,  477 ;  executetl,  47S. 
Southampton,  sacked,  161 ;  conspiracy  of;  34S-9. 
Spain,  Edward  11.,  seeks  allies  in  <i3a4),  130 ;  Spanish  Sect  defeated  off  Winehelsea 

(135a),  an;  Black  Prince's  invasion  of.  aii-TS;  Spanidi  fleet  attacked  (1377), 

34S ;  John  of  Oaunt's  ambitions  in,  365,  371,  377. 
Sta»,  John,  partisan  of  Clarence,  479-So ;  executed,  480. 
Staflord,  Humphrey,  Earl  of.     See  Buckingham,  Humphrey,  Duke  of. 
Stanley,  Thixnas,  Lord,  at  battle  of  Boswcrth,  494. 
Stanley,  Sir  ^^lliam,  joins  Henry  Tudor  at  battle  ofBoaworth,  494. 

134- 


Stirling,  siege  01 

Bridge, 

I,  John  de,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Archbishop  d 
i^  131, 137, 139;  joins  opposition  to  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  143 ;  quarrel  whh 


Stirling  Bridge,  battle  of,  53. 

Stratford,  John  de,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  Chancellor, 

l^  131, 137,  i39;joinBoppoaitic    ""  '  "'"" *  ••— ' -  -    ■  .....,- 

Edward  III.  (1340),  164,  336-7. 
Straw,  Jack,  363. 
Stuiy,  Sir  Richard,  recanta  Lollardy,  3S4. 

Sndbuy,  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  Chancellor,  34O ;  murdered,  258. 
Suftdk,  Michael  de  la  Pole  (i),  Bart  of,  Cbancellae,  Richard  II. 'a  guanlian,  363 ;  riae 
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to  power,  307-8;    impeadwd,  373-3;    eanpea   to  Fnnce,   374-s;    dcMb. 

279  note 
Suffolk,  Micb«d  de  la  POlt  fat,  Bui  of,  diei  at  Harflew,  353. 
SuEFolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole  {3),  Earl  of,  lUb  U  A^conrt,  355. 
Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  and  Duke  of,  in  the  Pien^  war,  398-9;  airangea 

nuuiiage  of  Heniy  VI.,  430-1 ;  his  prominence  in  politici  (1445),  43a,  433  ; 

provokes  reoewat  of  war  (1449)1  436 ;  impeached  and  mnrdend,  431-3. 
"  Snmma  Hengbam,"  lepil  treatiBe«,  9. 
Siutey,  John   de   Warenne   (i),   Eail  of,  i ;  oppontkm  to  Quo  Wananto,  lo-ii ; 

guardian  of  Scotland,  51,  5a ;  defeated  at  Stirling  Biidge,  53-3. 
Surrey,  John  de  Warenne  {3),  Earl  of,  90,92,   i3o;  Bhare  in  Oaveston'i  murder, 

95-7 ;  quarrel  with  Lancastei,  113.  114. 
Surrey,  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  399 ;  one  of  Richard's  J^pd- 

lanta,  389-90 ;  created  Duke  of  Surrey,  394 ;  degraded  bom  rank  of  Dnka, 

305  ;  conspires  againit  Henry  IV.,  and  executed,  306-8. 
Swansea  burnt  (r387),  39. 

Swinfbrd,  Katharine,  marriei  John  of  Oaunt,  390. 
Swyndbury,  William  de,  LoUard  prMdier,  264. 

Talbot,  John,  Lord.     See  Shrewsbtiry,  Bar)  of. 

Tany,  Luke  de,  in  command  of  Gascon  troops  in  Watea,  aj-S;  defeated  and  dain  at 
Menai  Straits,  36. 

Taxation,  Wool-taji  voted  (1375),  16;  the  maltolt,  69;  clerical  taxation,  ee-70 ;  op- 
position to  (1340),  335-6 ;  parliamentary  control  over,  937 ;  new  form  of(i37^, 
337  ;  Poll-tax  (13S0),  349 ;  control  of  by  Commons,  349 ;  illegal  taxation  fay 
Richard  II.,  30-7 ;  opposition  to  (i4or),  315-6 ;  new  Land-tax  (1404],  333 ; 
taxation  of  Peers,  335  ;  discontent  about  (1433),  408 ;  graduated  Income-tax 
('43S).  4'^;  opposition  to  (1433),  408;  complaints  against  (1458),  450; 
methods  of  Edward  IV.,  483-3. 

Templars,  the  Knights,  10,  64 ;  proceedinga  against,  loS  ;  order  lupprested,  to9.io. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  477. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock.    See  Gloucester. 

Thorpe,  Thomas,  Speaker,  Yorkist,  443. 

TickhUl,  siege  of,  t3i. 

Tiptoft,  John,     See  Worcester. 

Tolsey  Court,  the,  r6. 

Tournai,  siege  of  (1340),  lOS. 

Towerof  London,  307,  391,  393;  in  need  of  repair  (1331),  itS;  escape  of  Mortimer 
from,  137 ;  besieged  ^  Yorkists,  455,  456 ;  Edward  V.  imprisoned  in,  4S9 ; 
princes  murdered  in,  493. 

Towton,  battle  of;  46a 

Trade  and  industry,  between  England  and  France,  a,  6 ;  wool  trade,  G,  7,  160 ;  en- 
couraged ^  Edward  I.,  15  ;  cormnercial  l^slotion,  rG,  17 ;  Italian  cloth 
merchants  in  England,  37  ;  increase  in  (1392),  44 ;  interruption  of  wool  trade 
with  Flanders  (1338).  160,  rG4  (1350),  188  ;  rising  importance  of  commercial 
classes, 373;  developmentof  doth  trade,  373-4  ;  division  of  labour  in  industry, 
374;  export  and  import  trade,  374-5;  commercial  treaties,  375;  navigation 
laws,  4G1-2  ;  prohibition  of  imports,  461 ;  prohibition  of  truck,  463  ;  prohibi- 
tion of  machinery,  481. 

Trade  Unions,  early  wgns  ot,  355,  35G ;  fifteenth  century,  377 ;  increase  in  power, 
377. 

Trailbaston,  writs  of  (1305),  13. 

Treason,  law  of,  30G. 

Tressilian,  Chief  Tustice,  26S ;  executed,  375. 

Trollope,  Sir  Andrew,  betrays  Warwick  at  Ludlow,  4Sr. 

TroUope,  Lady  Eleanor,  alleged  contract  of  marnoge  with  Edward  IV.,  489. 

Troyes.  233  ;  treaty  of,  368. 

TruBsell,  Sir  William,  in  name  of  Parliament  renounces  homage  to  Edward  II.,  I37-S> 

Tudor,  Owen,  marries  Katharine  of  France.  413. 
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Tndor,  Jatfwr.    See  Panbrake,  EbtI  oL 

TuTbeville,  TboDUU,  French  ipy  in  England,  47-S. 

Twenge,  Sii  Uannadoke,  in  command  of  van  at  battle  of  Sttrling  Bridge,  53. 

Twicl^  Willian,  Ub  '■  Ait  of  Venede,"  85. 

Tyler,  Wat,  ^57,  263  ;  riwng  of  (1381),  357-9. 


Valknci,  Ajmer  de.     See  Pembroke,  Earl  oL 
Vere,  Robert  dc.    See  Irdand,  Doke  <A 
Vcnwnil,  battle  of,  399. 

jlition  demanded  (1381),  3j8 ;  decline  oC  160-1. 

WAoaa,  of  Kildierg,  130  note  i,  jai,  381 ;  regulation  of,  351-3,  351-3,  377,  434, 

riw  in  377,  37S ;  new  achednle  of  {1443),  434. 
Wakefield,  battle  of,  4^7. 

Walden,  Roger,  Archbishop  of  Cantetbory,  ^. 
Walea,  Edward  I.'b  conqnett  at,  18-37 :  Sbue  eyitein  introduced  into,  38 ;  riaing  of 

Rhys-ap-Maedith  (1287),  39 ;  rising  in  (1394),  39-30 ;  riaing  b  (1316),  105;  riung 

in  {•333)i'5i  1  rebellion  led  by  Owen  Glendower,  3T1-i3,  314-15,  317-19.  330, 

331-3,  339, 
Walea,  Henry  Prince  oL     Sec  Henry  V. 
Walea,  Joan,  Princeaa  oL     See  Joan. 
Wallace,  Sir  William,  raiaea  re1>»lli<Mi  in  Scotland,  51,  53-6;  at  Falkirk,  55;  goea 

to  France,  59  ;  in  rebellion,  61 ;  execution  {1303),  610. 
Wallingford,  137. 

Wahrcrth,  William,  Mayor  of  London,  357-8. 

Ward,  Thomaa,  of  Trumpington,  the  paeiido  Richard  II,,  316-17,  333-4,  348. 
Warenne,  John,  Eail.    See  Surrey,  Earl  of. 
Warit,  castle  of,  49,  loi,  3'^ 
Wars  of  the  Roaes,  character  ci,  438-9,  495 1  public  opinion  towards,  453 ;  leanlta  of, 

460. 
Warwick,  William  Beauchamp,  Earl  o^  uaea  new  military  tactica  in  Walea,  58. 
Warwick,  Ouy  of  Beauchamp,  Eail  of,  oppoaes  Gaveaton,  89;   a  Lord  Oidainer, 

90,94:  (bare  in  Gaveston'a  murder,  95-6 ;  reconciled  to  Edward  1 1 .,  99. 
Warwick,  Thomaa  of  Beaudiamp,  Eail  o^  307;  commands  the  van  at  Poictiera, 

199- 
Warwick,  Thomaa  Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  a  Lord  Appellant,  374-6;  arrested,  3S9; 
'    '  i>  390;  tried  and  impriioned,  393. 


Warwick,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  379,  396,  406 ;  captures  Domfronl,  364 ;  in 

French  war,  400 ;  in  command  in  France  (1437),  414 ;  death,  41S. 
Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of,  "  the  King  Maker,"  Yorkist,  441,  449 ;  supporta 


Henry  VI.  againat  York,  436 1  hit  extensive  eatates,  443 ;  at  first  battle  of  St. 
Albani,  445 ;  captain  of  Calais,  446 ;  attacked  by  Lancaatrians,  450 ;  at  rout 
of  Ludlow,  451;  invauon  of  England  (1460),  454-5;  wins  battle  of  North- 
ampton, 455-6 ;  opposes  York's  claim  to  tne  throne,  457  ;  defeated  attecond 
battle  of  Sl  Albans,  458 ;  lecnrcs  throne  for  Edward  IV.,  459 ;  breadi  with 
Edward  IV.,  465-S  ;  captures  Edward  IV.,  468-70 ;  driven  into  exile,  471-3 ; 
a  Edward  IV.,  473-3 ;  defeated  and  slain  at  Baroet,  476. 


lea,  Richard 


Wetlea,  Sir  Robert,  raises  Lincolnahiie  rebellion,  471 ;  executed,  471. 

Wealock,  John,   Lord,  Yorkist,   Speaker,  446;   created  baron,  461;   L.ancaatriaa, 
slain  at  Tewkeabury,  477. 

Weatminster,  (ij   sUtute  of  (1375),  13,    14 ;  (3)  sutute  of  {1385),  13,  14  ;  West- 
minster Hall  reatored  Inr  Rudiard  II.,  3S7. 

aorluid,  R^ph  Neville,  Earl  of;  309,  319,  335 ;  created  Earl  of  Westmorland 
394 ;  Joina  Henry  of  Lancaater  (1399),  igS ;  arreats  Sciope,  337. 
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